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Scz'cnfy-five years ha'vc parsed since Eiugard completed 
his His lory of Knot, and, which ends with the Revolu- 
tion o/ 1688 During that period historical study ha* 
madt a great advance Year after year the mass of 
matci mis for a new History of England has 1 nci eased > 
new lights have been thrown on events and characters , 
and old < 1 roi s have bee n corrccte d Alany notable 
works have been wi it ten on various periods of our 
history , some of them at siuli length as to appeal 
almost exclusive ly to professed historical students It 
is belu vc d that flu time has come when the advance 
whu h has hi en made in the knowledge of English 
history as a whole should be laid before the public m 
a single work of fairly adequate size. Such a book 
should be founded on independent thought and research^ 
but should at the same time be written with a full 
knowledge of the works of the best modern Instomans 
and with a desire to take advantage of their teaching 
wherever it appears sound 

The vast number of authorities , printed and in 
manuscript, on which a Jhstoiy of England should be 
based, if it is to represent the existing state of know- 
ledge, renders co operation almost necessary and certainly 
advisable. The History , of which this volume is an in- 
stalment , is an attempt to set forth in a readable form ‘ 
the results at present attained by research. It will con- 
sist of twelve volumes by twelve different writers , each 
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of them chosen as being specially capable of dealing with 
the period 110111011 he undertakes , and the editors , while 
leaving to each authoi' as free a hand as boss idle hope 
to insure a general similai'ity in method of treat nit nt, so 
that the twelve volumes may m their contents, as well as 
m their outward appearance, form one Ills 1 01 y 

As its title imports , this History will primarily 
deal with politics, with the History of England and, 
after the date of the union with Scotland, Great Britain, 
as a state or body politic , but as the life of a nation is 
complex, and its condition at any given turn cannot hr 
understood without taking into account the various Jones 
acting upon it, notices of religious mailers and of in- 
tellectual, social, and economic progress will also find 
place m these volumes The footnotes will, so far as is 
possible, be confined to references to authorities, and 
references will not be appended to statements which 
appear to be matters of common knowledge and do not 
call for support Each volume will have an Appendix 
giving some account of the chief authorities, original 
and secondary , which the author has used This 
account will be compiled with a view of helping studi nts 
rather than of making long lists of books without any 
notes as to their contents or value That the History 
will have faults both of its own and such as wilt 
always m some measure attend co-operative work , must 
be expected, but no pains have been spared to make it, 
so far as may be, not wholly unworthy of the gi eat ness 
of its subject 

Each volume, while forming part of a complete 
History, will also in itself be a separate and complete 
book , will be sold separately , and will have Us own 
index, and two or more maps . 
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Vol I From the Earliest Times to iiie Norman 
CONQUEST (to 1066) By Thomas Hodgkin, DCL, 
LittD, Fellow of University College, London, Fellow 
of the Butish Academy With 2 Maps 

Vol II From tiie Normyn Conquest to tiii- Dp a hi 
of John (1066-1216) By Geoige Burton Adams, P10- 
fcssoi of Ilisloiy m Vale Univei sity With 2 Maps 

Vol III From tiii Accession 01* I-Irnr\ III. to tiie 
Di; ati 1 01 Kdw\rd III ^1216-1377) By T F Tout, 
MA, Pi ofcssoi of Mediaeval and Modem I-Iistoiy m the 
Unucrsity of Manchester, Fellow of the Butish Academy , 
foimeily Fellow of Pcmbioke College, Oxfoid With 
3 Maps 

Vol IV From the Ac r fsston op Ri< iivrii TI to the 
Death op Rtcii \ri> IT I (1377-14.815) C Oman, 

MA, LL l> , Chichele Piofcssoi of Modern Histoiy in 
the Univcisity of Oxfoid , Fellow of the Butish Academy 
With 3 Maps 

Vol V Prom iiie Accpssion 01* IIfnk\ VII io tiif 
Dfuh oi* IIenrv VIII (1485-1517) By II A L 
Fishei, MA, Fellow and Tutoi of New College, Ox- 
foul , Fellow of the Butish Academy With 2 Maps 

Vol VI P'ROM Tin- ACCFSSION Of* Kl>WARI> VI. TO THE 
Dp \ih op Kri/akp:tii (1547-1603) By A F. Pol- 
laul M A , I ait D , Pellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
and Professor of English History in the University of 
London. With 2 Maps. 

Vol VII From the Accession op James I. to tiip: 
Restoration (1603-1660) By F C. Montague, M A, 
Astor Professor of History m University College, London , 
formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With 3 Maps 
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Oxford With 8 Maps 
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Vol XI From Addington’s Administration to rnr 
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THE GRAND ALLIANCE 

ANNE ascended the thione with little schooling in politics CHAP 
save that of the natuie of backslatis mtngue Dui mg the life 1 
ofhersistei theie had been constant fiiction arising fiom the 
hostile attitudt to the couit of her favouute Lady Marlboiough 
When Maiy died William had the good sense to lecogmse 
the impolicy of maintaining an cstiangement with the puncipal 
pei sonage m the realm aftei himself Yet the icconciliation 
was little more than formal The king was himself too jealous 
of powei to shaie even the semblance of it with anothei, and 
so fai was he fiom afifoidmg Anno an oppoitumty of educa- 
tion m public policy that no communications were made to 
her by ministeis of the course of affans It was enough for 
her that her favourite’s husband, the Earl of Mailborough, 
whose militaiy talent he appi eciated, but whose tortuous poli- 
tics he had 1 cason to distiust, held the highest commands 
A princess of intellectual force, whose succession was assured, 
could not have submitted to this exclusion fiom influence 
It was assisted by the divided sympathies of the cncle of 
which she was the centre Loid Godolphin, her friend from 
eaily years, was of the paity to which the name of tory 
was beginning to be applied Marlborough’s predilections 
were m the same direction, but his wife, who outside military 
affairs exercised an absolute power over him, was steeped in 
whig principles 

Anne’s little court, therefore, while a rendezvous for all 
who harboured personal discontents, never became a centre of 
political opposition It was known, indeed, that her sympathies 
favoured the tones, but this was not a proof of identity of 
VOL. IX, I 
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CHAP political principle She generally applied to tlu toms tlic 
1 name of the Church party, and her ecclesiastical piepossessions 
formed the link between them Nevertheless she could not 
shut her eyes to the fact that the mote exti erne among the tones 
would have displaced hei foi hei half-biothei, and she was 
keenly appieciative of the digmt} of soveieignt) Shi was 
awaie that a far greater numbei weie secietlv hostile to the 
acts of succession, and hei attachment to the Church was 
strongei than the tie of blood, as to which she afiieted men- 
dulity Hei speech to thepmy council upon the da\ of King 
William’s death and hei fiist speech as queen both nv isti <1 
upon her political detachment, and were at least in part in spued, 
as a letter of hei own tells us, 1 by whig politicians 

Anne’s physical chaiacteiistics have been handed down to 
us by the brush of Knellei Hei face was heavy but not un- 
pleasing, her foiehead good, hei lowei jaw laige and sensuous 
However facile to her female favountes, she had in matteis of 
state a strong sense of the homage due to her It was thi lr 
failure to render this homage which she alleged as het leason 
for the dismissal of Sunderland and Hailey, anti even her lift 
long friend Godolphin This feeling led her to resent mtiusive 
criticism and encouraged her at last to throw off the dom- 
inance of the Duchess of Marlborough If considerations of 
state compelled her tolerance of statesmen distasteful to her, 
she concealed, though she seldom conquered, her antipathy 
As, howevei, she detested scenes, she was content to await 
her chance of release She was popular for the same reason 
that George III was popular, as the embodiment of the 
homely virtues 

By a statute of 1696 2 it was provided that the pathament 
in existence at the king’s death should assemble forthwith 
and continue for six months The two houses accotdingly 
met on the third day after the king’s death, Wednesday, 
March 11, 1702 Anne went to the house of lords m state 
and delivered a speech in which she affirmed her intention 
to stand by the allies and “ to reduce the exorbitant power 
of France Such a declaration was imperative to check the 
dismay with which the news of the king’s death had been 

1 Hist MS S Comm,, 8th Rep , 1881, App., p, 53, 
a 7 & 8 W. Ill , c. 15. 
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teceived at Vienna and the Hague Her first public ap- 
pearance as queen was moie than a sncces d'aimie She 
had, at the desire of Chailes II, taken lessons in elocution 
from the actiess Mis Bany She possessed, lecords Burnet 
“softness of \01ce and sweetness in the pionunciation ” “I 
have heaid,” says Oldmixon, “ the queen speak from the thione 
I ne\ ei saw an audience moie affected it was a soit of chaim ” 
Hci natuial bashfulness coveted het with blushes, and the jest 
lan lound the coffee-houses that she was like the sign of the 
Rose and Ci ov 11 

Acting doubtless on the advice of the Mailboioughs, the 
queen, within two days of hci accession, dispatched cucular 
letteis to foieign poweis affirming hei lesolution “ to main- 
tain the alliances against Biance” Mailboiough himself was 
acci edited with the same assuiances to the States-genei al 
Anne had assuiedly no idea of sunounding herself with purely 
paity adviseis The necessities of foreign policy might well 
justify a hope on the pait of the whigs of enjoying a conti oiling 
voice in hei councils The Duke of Dcvonshue was appointed 
loid steward, and a numbei of othei whigs continued m 
then posts The nominations of Godolphin as loid tieasurer, 
and of the Eail of Mailboiough as captain-gcneial, weie 
followed by pi onuses of support by the whig leaders, for 
Godolphin was notoriously an opportunist, whose party feel- 
ing was of the most lukewaim description, and Mailboiough 
was umvei sally lecognised as the most competent person for 
nulitaiy command But although Mai lborough’s mission to 
Holland lasted only a few days, in that shoit interval anothei 
influence began to make itself felt 

Lam once Hyde, Kail of Rochester, the younger son of the 
Lord Chancellor Claiendon, uncle of the queen, and the loid- 
heutenant of Ireland, was at this time in London He had 
been an agent of the tyianmes of James II , and was m disposi- 
tion the counteipart of that king To the whig pamphleteers 
he was the type of mischievous bigotry. He seized the oc- 
casion of Matlborough’s absence to engross the queen’s ear. 
1 he effect of his counsels was first made apparent in a number 
of court appointments announced on April 14. Among these 
the most obnoxious to the whigs was that of Sir Edward 
Seymour to the post of comptroller of the household. He 

I * 
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was now sworn of the privy council, and with him, as pnvy seal, 
John Sheffield, Maiquis of Noimanby, next yeai cicalcd Duke 
of Buckmghamshne, but geneially known by the title of Buck- 
ingham The Earls of Nottingham and Joi->cy and a gioup of 
politicians who, in the words of the Duchess of Mailboiough, 
“had all a wondeiful real for the Chutch,” also icecned nom- 
inations N01 was this enough live leading whig states- 
men were not oidered to be sworn on the new pm> count d 
Someis, who represented m the cjts of Kochcstti, ■.till a 
Jacobite at heait, the hateful pnnciples of the 1 evolution , and 
Halifax, who m the pievious year had bet n unpeachtd bj 
the house of commons Sir Chailes Hedges, a ciphei tie- 
pendent upon Rochestci, was once inoie appointed setietuiy 
of state, with another foimei secietaiy, the Rail of Notting- 
ham, as his colleague (May 2 ) Nottingham was scaiet ly tin 
man to whom to entrust the foitunes of continental campaigns 
He had, it is true, some cultu e, but his disposition was tow aids 
a nairow clencalism and his tempei so gloomy that he wtnt 
by the nickname of “ Dismal ” In the council hi suppoitid 
Rochestei’s inclination fot peace On the side of an mi igetic 
prosecution of the war on the continent stood M>u 11 intough and 
Godolphm, suppoited by the whigs m council and by the whig 
majority in the house of loids 

The queen’s coronation took place on St. Gcotgo’s <la> , 
April 23, Dr John Shatp, Aichbishop of Yoik, who had 
ousted Temson as principal clerical advisei, being selected by 
her as preacher The ceremony was maiked by the mtio- 
duction of the declaration against transubstantiation, flamed 
with the intention of excluding Roman catholics from the thi one. 
The coronation oath, established by I’ailiameut m 1 689 instead 
of expressing a general adhesion to ancient laws and institutions 
specifically pledged the sovereign to observe parliamentary 
statutes and to maintain the “protestant refotmed leligion 
established by law” The remaining life of parliament was 
chiefly spent m a series of duels between the two parties in 
the house of lords, for which the pamphleteers of the day 
furnished occasion The whig majority tarried orileis for the 
prosecution of pamphlets, written in the tory interest, suggest- 
ing designs on the part of the whigs against the queen’s ac- 
cession They also avenged themselves on the Church party 
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foi the lecent cotut appointment-, by oidenng to be burnt CHAP 
by the hangman a seimon pleached by Di William Binckcs, 3 
pioctoi fox the diocese of Lichfield, befoie the lowei house of 
convocation on January 30, 1 70 ], the anmveisaiy of the exe- 
cution of Chailes I , in which theic was a compaiison, declared 
by their resolution to have given “just scandal and offence 
to all Christian people,’' between Charles and the foundei of 
theChxistian leligion A favourite whig piojcct cmcigcd fiom 
loyal speeches into an act of pailiament empowering the queen 
to appoint eommissioneis to beat with Scotland for a union 
O11 the otliei hand, the tones were giatified by an act for the 
examination of the public accounts, out of which they hoped 
to extiaet matter inciiminating of peculation the whig financieis 
of the late leign 

But in this ex piling pailiament the most momentous inci- 
dent was the declaiation of war against biancc and Spam on 
May 4 Apait fiom the obligations entailed by William III , 
statesmen weie confionted with the dangeis of both a naval 
and militaiy supiemacy, and the consequences to the bade of 
the countiy were plain enough Fiance undei Colbeil had be- 
come closed against Lnglish goods, and English ships visited 
Fiench poits fiequently m ballast Spam had hitheito re- 
mained compaiatively open England ancl Holland competed 
with Fiance in supplying hei with mdustiial products, the 
lai iff being m some paitieulais favourable to the two mautime 
poweis In aceoi dance with the prevalent economic Iheoiy, 
they believed their tiade to be all the more piofitablc in that 
Spanish expoits were infctior m value, and the differences 
weie consequently met by expot ts of the piccious metals of 
which the plethora was ruining Spam 

N01 was the Spanish market the sole concern of the maii- 
lime poweis Spain shared to the full the supeistition of the 
colonial system The colonial ports of Spain were closed to 
the traders of other nations, though between the Dutch and 
English West India settlements on the one hand and the Span- 
ish mainland on the other there existed a vigorous system of 
smuggling which the Spanish navy m its decay was unable to 
suppress Both the English and Dutch settlements were pro- 
ductive communities. They furnished the north of Europe 
with sugar, and had everything to fear from a loss of naval 
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CII4.P supiemacy by the mantime powci s On the mainland, Faig- 
* lish colonists laiscd in Viigmia and Caiolma the tobacco 
they exported to Euiope New England was alieady al.unied 
at the piogiess of the Fiench aims in C anada lhe Fngh'-h 
government was anxious foi the conti ol of the mouth of the 
St Lawience and the safet) of its fishing settlements It wa. 
evident to the maritime powci s that the supicmaij of tin. 
united Fiench and Spanish na\ ies would ioh them <4 tluu 
most profitable sources of wealth, as well 111 the New Woild 
as m the Meditenanean Already the Fiench had e .tabli-h« d 
control of Spanish politics French mercantilism, cnfoiud bj 
the joint action of Spam with Fiance, tlueitemng D11U h and 
English trade at all points, w'as a menace to then \< ij exist- 
ence as Euiopean powci s of the fiist mnk lhe queen’, 
speech (May 4, O S ), announcing the decollation of wai, sought 
to enlist the sympathies of the moneyed intei est b> insisting 
upon the commeicial importance of the issues It addid the 
grievance of Louis XIV ’s lecognttion of the pietendei’s title 
to the throne 

While Louis had been piompt to disec 111 that the peac< 
party among the Dutch would demand a lecon .1 delation of 
the obligations subsisting at William’s death, the as.uianees 
of Mai lboiough, whose talents as a diplomatist matched Ills 
military skill, served to confiim the general disposition to 
adhere to the Orange policy of the Grand Alliance \t the 
helm of foreign affans was the Gtand Pensionaiy Heinsius 
Hemsius had been Dutch ambassador to France , ami, fount lly 
m opposition, had of late suppoited William III Iftmsuis 
and Marlborough, both William’s political pupils, wue at otu 
in the view that wai was inevitable, and that it was to be 
prosecuted with energy Of the two, the hon/011 within llu 
vision of Hemsius was the more contracted His absoibmg 
object was the secunty of his country ftom invasion. Its 
traditional safeguai d was the occupation by Dutch t mops of 
the imperial fortresses of the Flemish and Belgian frontiers, 
commonly known as “ The Barrier ”, 

The queen's declaration of war recited the “ solemn treaties 
of alliance with the Emperor, the States-general of the 
United Provinces, and other princes and potentates ” Upon 
the condition of the couit of Vienna we have ample m- 
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foimation fiom the dispatches of oui ambassadoi, Geoige 
btepney, who enjoyed the ciedit of being the onl) Englishman 
of the penod conveisant with the lamifications oi Geiman 
politics Ihe Emperoi (Leopold I ) was but the ghost of a 
gieat name As an ally he could supply men, collected at 
gieit distances fiom the theatie of opeiations, but oiganisa- 
tion, leadeiship, and capacity had long disappeaied fiom the 
Austrian airay Such was the financial chaos that, in the 
woids ol the Venetian envoy, “ the officials In e without •■alaij , 
the tioops vvithout bread, the woikmen without pa) ” 1 1 he 

position of the emperoi was made woisc by the outbreak m 
1701 of an msuriection in Hungaiy, piovoked by infractions 
of the Hunganan constitution and by peisecution of the pio- 
testants A Hunganan revolt, headed by Francis Rakoc/y, 
and aided by officers and money supplied by Louis XIV, 
threatened, in combination with the hostility of Bavaua, to 
stuke the empne at the heait 

Ihe numeious states forming the Germanic empire weie 
torn with dissensions and animated only by common jealousy 
of the empeior Then foices if united would have been ovei- 
whelming , the more consideiable among them, such as the 
Elector of Bavaria 01 the King of Piussia, might well turn the 
scale Prussia had lately emeiged from insignificance undei 
the leadeiship of Fredenck William, the “ Great Elector” In 
military stiength it now took rank as the first of the secondary 
powers with a standing army of 43,000 men Theie weie, in- 
deed, other suitois than the allies at the Piussian court But 
Prussia wanted money, and neithei Poland noi Sweden could 
furnish subsidies The combination of feudal obligation and 
financial mtei est proved decisive On Decembei 30, 1701, 
Fiedenck I of Piussia had enteied the Grand Alliance Louis 
XI V’s pationage of the pietender left Hanovei no doubt as to 
its course The majouty of the other German punces sup- 
ported the emperor On the other side were the two brothei 
princes of the house of Wittelsbach, the Electors of Cologne 
and Bavaria. Max Emanuel, Elector of Bavaria, was the 
most powerful of the southern German sovereigns His 
jealousy of the emperor led him to support Louis XIV. as the 

1 Von Arneth, Oesterr. Geschichts Quellen, xxn„ “ Relation des Daniel Dolfin 
vom Jahre 1708 ”, 
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CHAP fuend of the autonomy of the Gciinan stiti s, and the hunch 
i ' king dangled befoie his eyes the piospcct ol an independent 
ciown In the cxtieme north the etfoits o{ the hiciuh to 
organise a confedeiacy had been fiustiated Its cmtu w is 
to have been the duchy of Brunswick - Wolfcnbulu. 1 , but on 
Maich 20, 1702, a sudden surpiise fiom JIanovci compelled 
the leigmng duke to lange his foices with the cmpciot i he 
northernmost repiesentative of the jhiench mteu .t n is tlu 
Duke of Holstem-Gottoip, behind whom loomed the dnaded 
form of his brothei -in-law, Chailes \II of Sweden, whose 
policy was as jet unceitam Ihe duke w is 1 ept in ehiel bj 
his lival, the King of Denmaik, who of feted to fumidi the allies 
with troops 

1 he conventions entered ml o bj \\ llliam III placed some 

232.000 soldiers at the disposal of the \lhance\ In the event 
of a declaration of wai by the Geiman diet this nunibet w,v 
to be laised to 360,000 men But no dependence could be 
placed on the emperor 1 He piomised 130,650 1111 11 fur the 
Austrian contingent of 1702. All he eould must* 1 wassomt 

40.000 men for Italy anti about 20,000 foi tin l ppci Rhine 1 
The Biench standing army, on the otlu 1 hand, wa-> cstmi.itid 
at 205,300 men, of whom at least 130,000 could In hi ought 
into the field lo this must be added 25,000 un n laistd 
in the Spanish Netheilands, 8,ooo Spanish tioops m Milan, 

15.000 auxiliaries fiom the Duke of Savoy, and ’5,000 Bava 
nans under the elector, Max Emanuel \t the outhunk of 
the war in 1702 the troops at the disposal of hi ante out- 
numbered the effective forces of the Grand Alliance bj about 

30.000 men Of these the great< 1 pat t, amounting lo neailj 
90,000, were in the Netherlands The breach foiets stub hod 
from the sea to Bonn on the Rhine ilnn most vulm table 
points were the sea -coast on one side and the Umtmy of 
the Elector of Cologne on the other Biabant w r as coveied 
by fortifications extending over a wide aica, Ostein!, Ghent, 
Bruges, and Mechlin were protected by lines of defence. "With 
the exception of Maestricht, into which Ginkcl, Karl of Ath* 

1 G Stepney to the Emperor, April 18, 1703 •• 11 suta dellu ti uppe che 

vostra Maesti pretendeva havere in Italia per 1’immmente campagna , it qua 
stato parve & pnma vista magmfico sopra il foglio ma," etc Buccleuck (Mon- 
tagu House) JkfSS , 11,, a, 655, Htst MSS. Comm , 1903 
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lone had tin own 1 2,000 men, the foi tresses on the Upper CHAP. 
Meuse were in .blench hands * I 

On July 2 Mailborough, who since the end oi Maj had been 
at the Hague conceiting a plan of campaign, joined the main 
aimy, then posted along the Waal between Nimeguenand Fort 
Schenck His nomination to the chief command had not 
passed uncontested ihe geneial sense was that he owed it 
not to his meiits, but to diplomatic necessities I his feeling 
impaiied his authonty with the 1 epresentatives of the States- 
geneial and encouraged a captious jealousy among his dis- 
appointed uvals, especially the King of Fiussia and sevtial of 
the Dutch geneials He was fuithei hampeied by the piesence 
with the army of a numbei of Dutch “ field-deputies,” a body 
of inexpert civilians whose appioval of his plans it was needful 
to obtain 

With Nimeguen as his headquaiters Mai lboi ought found 
himself at the head of Co, 000 men His intention had been 
to maich into Brabant, but the Dutch geneials icfused to 
expose the .Rhine and Nimeguen without authonty fiom the 
btates-general, and the btates-geneial indoised then view 
Mailboiough was theiefoie foiced to resoit to a compromise, 
and agieed to leave twenty squadions of hoise and eighteen 
battalions of foot to intrench themselves before Nimeguen 
By a senes ot strategic matches he compelled the French 
to abandon the course of the Meuse The nver was 
lined with foi tresses which impeded the navigation, injured 
the commeicial interests of the Dutch and threatened their 
veiy doois As the allies, whose military operations had 
chiefly consisted m sieges, were indisposed to accept Marl- 
borough’s advice and attack the enemy in the open field, it 
was agreed to undeitakc the siege of Venloo An outlying 
foit defending Venloo was captuied on September 18, NS, by 
an intrepid assault led by Loid Cutts who, for the “joy of 
battle” that he shewed under fire, had earned the nickname 
of “ the salamander ” “ But he lost the honour,” says Burnet, 1 
“ that was due to many brave actions of his, by talking too 
much of them” On the 23rd the town capitulated, the gar- 
rison marching out with the honours of war Stephanswerth 
and Roermond on the Meuse fell in succession Marlborough 

1 Hist. o/Hts Own Tttne, ed. Oxford, 1853, bk vu , vol, v„ p 31 
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then “c'toited the consent of the States” to the 1 eduction of 
Li^ge, whieh commanded the navigation of tin MtUiO ab<»\e 
Maestnchl Liege fell the last week of Oetobei and the ullu , 
found themselves in possession of the lortiesses of the Meuse 
fiom Huy to the sea 

With the captuie of liege Mailboiomh comhnkd a 
campaign, satisfactoiy enouoh to the Dutch, but failin', lat 
shoit of the programme he had designed and the oppoitunities 
he had been compelled to foigo On ISo\<mbet 3, at com 
panied by the Dutch field deputies, ht left Alaestncht ioi tin 
Hague, descending the Meuse in a boat with a guaid ol 
twenty-five men A French guemlla foice seized the tow mpe 
and captuied the boat 1 he Dutch deputies had taken tht 
piecaution to furnish themselves with French passes Mail- 
boiough was without one, but a seivant named Gcll, happt nin<; 
to have m his pocket a pass which had been gi anted to the 
earl’s brother, General Churchill, who had left the ami) on 
sick furlough, slipped it into his hand His caplois wen 
probably unable to read, and the call’s face being unknown to 
them, the party were suffered to piocced 

His return was welcomed b> the Dutch with enthusiasm 
Success had invested him with the inoial authoiitj lackin'* 
before “ The success of this campaign,” the hail of Vthlone 
acknowledged, “is solely due to this incomparable chief, since 
I confess that I, serving as second in command, opposed m 
all circumstances his opinion and proposals” Public opinion 
at home indorsed this judgement 1 he queen off Lied Mail 
borough a dukedom With characteristic caution his countess 
expressed a disinclination to accept the title “ until w« have .1 
better estate" A promise* ft om the queen to endow it with 
.£5,000 a year from the post office during her life* pi evaded 
upon him to accept it He was created Marquis of RUudfmd 
and Duke of Marlborough But the general election of August 
had returned the tory party with a majoilty of two to one m 
the house of commons, and the tones were resolved upon 
retaliation for the inquiry into the conduct of their favourite, 
Admiral Sir George Rooke Even an official like Sir Chnstopher 
Musgrave, clerk of the ordnance, 1 and therefore Marlborough’s 

1 This is not mentioned in his biography in Diet. Nat Stag , but see Record 
Office, Mb , State Papers, Anne, bundle 1, no, 5a, June 6, 1703, 
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suboidinate, denounced the proposed giant The queen, at CHAP. 
Marlbmough’s instance, withdrew the message lecommending 1 * 
it, and his wife even declined an offer of £ 2,000 a ycai, fiom 
the pi ivy puise, though aftei hei disgiace, nine yeais later, 
she claimed and leccived it as a grant actually made 

Dunng the opeiations in the Nethei lands the emperor had 
not been inactive He enteitamed a stiong desire to ’-ecover 
for the empite Alsace and the foi tress of Landau which had 
been left in possession of France by the peace of Ryswick 
Eefoie Catinat and Villars could concert its relief Landau fell 
on Seplembei 9 1 he Elector of .Havana, who had long amused 

the court of Vienna with futile negotiations, now tlnew off the 
mask On the 10th his tioops suddenly occupied the impel lal 
city of Ulm on the Danube The pnnces of the empue at 
the diet of Regensbuig thereupon declared war against France 
and hei allies 

From the fust thieatenmg of hostilities the tones had 
favouied opeiations in the peninsula, in which the fleet would 
necessarily bear a large pail, rather than a campaign in the 
Nethei lands 1 T he nearest base was Foitugal, and Poitugal 
was anxious to avoid participation m the quanel T. he 
English government was conscious that to coeice Poitugal 
into co-opciation against Spain would be useless unless a 
candidate could be found for the Spanish crown Neverthe- 
less the empeioi, whose desires were set upon the acquisition 
of Naples, had turned a deaf eai to the proposal of Hemsius 
m the spring of 1702, though supported by the English 
government, that his second son, the Archduke Charles, should 
claim m person the crown of Spain The emperor’s dream 
was to lestoie m himself the empire of Charles V, acquiring 
Spam foi himself and his eldest son But Portugal had 
no notion of assisting to make its neighbour at Madrid the 
most formidable monarch in Euiope. The negotiations with 
Vienna weie protracted till the late autumn of 1702, and 
England and Holland had already undertaken an expedition 
to Cadiz, while the pielimmary step of the selection of a rival 
to the French candidate for the throne of Spain was as yet 
unsettled 

1 Bonet, Jan* 25, 1701, Berlin State Archives, ap. Von Noorden, Europatsche 
Geschuhte (1870), 1 , 359* 
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Dunng the wintei of 1701-2 Geoige, Piinco of Htssc- 
Daimstadt, recently Viceroy of Catalonia, was the guest ol 
William III in London Deposed by the government of 
Philip V in Februaiy, 1701, he was acci edited by the empetoi 
to William III as adviser upon the contemplated expedi- 
tion to Spain He maintained a couespondence with all 
the impeiialist paitisans in that countiy and gcnei ally inspited 
the allies in then Spanish policy It was upon his lecommenda- 
tion that, shortly befoie William III ’s death, it was deteimincd 
to undeitake a joint sea and land expedition against Cadi/, the 
principal naval arsenal of Spain and the poitof its tiansatlanln. 
colonies The fleet of the allies, which sailed fiom Spithead 
on July 12/23, 1702, consisted of fifty of the line, thnty English 
and twenty Dutch, ten fngates, fifty tiansports, and othei ships, 
neaily 200 m all, under Admiral S11 Geoige Rooke The Duke 
of Oimonde, a soldier of experience, commanded the tioops, 
consisting of a handful of dragoons, 7,100 foot, 2,400 mannes, 
and 300 engineeis and gunners with twenty heavy guns, six- 
teen mortals, and ten field-pieces 1 There was also a Dutch 
contingent of 4,000 men The instructions to Rooke w\ ic “ to 
reduce and take the town and island of Cadi/,” or if this wue 
impracticable, “to proceed to Gibraltai or take on yout way 
home Vigo, Ponte Vedra, Corunna 01 any other place belong- 
ing to Spam 01 France ” Aftei the captuie of Cadi/ 01 Gib- 
raltar he was to dispatch a squadron and 2,000 tioops to the 
West Indies The leal object of the capture of Cadi/ was to 
make it a naval base for operations against Toulon, whoteby to 
obtain command of the Mediterranean Cadi/ was defended 
by nine regiments of foot, 1,000 horse, and a coast-guaid 
of militia In the harbour, which was obstructed by a chain 
boom, were seven French men of-war and eight galleys 
The defence was entrusted to a skilful soldier, the Maiquis 
de Villadarias, who had already earned a reputation by his 
defence of Charleroi against the trench in 1693 

On arriving before Cadiz, Ormonde was for landing the 

l,, The Duke of Ormonde told me,’* writes Burnet, “he had not half the 
ammunition that was necessary for the taking Cadiz, if they had defended 
themselves well ” This is to some extent corroborated by an official letter from 
the office of ordnance to Prince George of Denmark, lord high admiral, of June 6, 
170a. See R.O , MS , State Papers, Anne, bundle 1, no 52 
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troops under cover of a bombaidment by the fleet, and cap- CHAP 
turing the town by assault Rooke insisted on the strength 1 
of the gamson, and the inability of the fleet to lendei effective 
aid if it should come on to blow He pioposed instead the 
capture of Pott St Maiy, slightly inland and on the other side 
of the bay, as well as the coast town of Rota, still moie to the 
west, and the foit of Santa Catalina The expedition against 
Cadiz theieupon degeneiatcd into a piedatoiy foiay among 
sea-side \ lllages Soldici s and sailors plundei ed P01 1 St Mary, 
e\ en lobbing the churches, a pastime in which Lord Nugent’s 
lush “ Rappaiees,” as they weie called, specially distinguished 
themselves 1 Prince Gcoigc, whose mission was to conciliate 
the Andalusians, 2 dispatched a complaint to Vienna, implicating 
m this 01 gy of plundei Sir Hemy Bellasis, second in command 
of the aimy At the same time he addressed to Rooke, who 
was suffering from gout, and fiom the fiist had no heait m the 
expedition, a protest stating m plain tei ms that “ the methods 
which have been taken hitheito seem not directed to do anything 
but to find out some pietence, after some unanswerable delays, 
to go with the fiist fail wind foi England ” Nevertheless, 

Rooke and the other admnals weic unanimous m deciding 
against an attempt upon any other Spanish poit, a pioposal 
on which the military opinion was divided, Oimonde and both 
the Dutch generals recommending a flesh adventure On 
September 9, N.S , the expedition sailed for England, Pnnce 
Geoige m disgust retiring to Portugal 

In London the street ballads were already besmnching 
Rooke as an incapable cowaid J He owed the rescue of his 
naval reputation to a foitunate accident On October 3 
Captain Wishart, with a detachment of the fleet, put into 
Lagos to water, the admiral continuing his homeward course. 

At Lagos, Wishart heard a report of the arrival at Vigo of 
the French admiral, Chateau-R&iault, conveying Spanish trea- 

J 0 *Nya to Ormonde, Lisbon, Oct 23, 1702, Ormonde MSS , p* 766, H$st 
MSS Comm , 7th Rep , App 

* He accompanied the expedition as representative of the emperor to 
receive such Spaniards as were disposed to declare themselves “as good 
subjects of the emperor, which might be of good example and influence 
other places too ” Nottingham to Ormonde, June 25 , 0 S , 1702, tbtd , p 763* 

* Letter of Bonet, the Prussian Resident, November 21, 1702, Von Noordea* 

L, 304, n, 2 
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CHAP sure galleons from the West Indies At once sailing aftu 
1 Rooke, on the 17th Wishart overtook him with the intelligence 
Rooke knew in July that the treasuie ships weie on the way 
As a matter of fact, the admiralty had already sent him a 
dispatch, which had not yet leached him, 01 deiing then in- 
terception It had also commissioned Su Clowchslcy 
Shovell with a fleet, which had left England on Oclobtt q, 
to watch for them off the west coast of France Rooke 
was ill and indisposed to attack, but the Dutch admit al. Van 
Almonde, insisted On Octobei 11-22 the fleets came to 
anchor off Vigo Bay Rooke being confined to his bed, the 
attack was in the hands of Vice-Admnal Hopsonn I he 
seventeen galleons within the haibout weie piotected bv a 
boom, by two batteries of twenty and foity guns iespecti\ cl) , 
and by sixteen French and thiee Spanish ships of the line 
The attack was begun on October 23, N S , by Oimondc, who, 
having landed in command of 2,500 tioops, took the laigei 
batteiy by assault Hopsonn, in his ship, the Tot bay, bioke 
the boom, captured or destroyed almost the entile hostile fleets, 
and secured a booty to the value of about £ 1 ,000,000 1 he 

victoty eclipsed the failure of Cadi/ 

Simultaneously with the expedition to Cadi/, a squad ton 
under Vice-Admnal Benbow was opeiatmg m the West Indies 
His force consisted of seven ships, and on July 11, 1702, In. 
sailed from Port Royal in Jamaica with the object of intercept- 
ing the Fiench admiral Ducasse, who was conveying the 
Duke of Albuquerque, the new Spanish viceroy of Mexico, to 
his government Benbow engaged m a running fight for six 
days, but four of his captains having given him very in- 
adequate assistance and finally refusing further to support 
him, he was obliged to draw off, having lost a leg in the 
action On his return to Jamaica he ordered the four cap- 
tains to be tned by court-martial for cowardice, breach of 
orders, and neglect of duty Two of them were condemned 
to death and were shot at Plymouth in the following April ; 
the third was cashiered, the fourth died before trial Benbow 
himself died on November 4, 1702, partly of his wounds, partly 
of disappointment m having been frustrated, as he declared, in 
the total destruction, of the French squadron. 

A treaty with the Dutch for the reinforcement of the army 
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in the Netherlands by 11,000 men, including four regiments of CHAP 
English infantry, having been signed on March 12, 1703, NS, 1 
the enlistment of troops m Gei many began foi thwith Boufflei s 
had now been joined by the more enterpnsmg Villeioy, but the 
mstiuctions of the Fiench commandeis were to wage a defen- 
sive campaign upon the Lowei Rhine The mam action of 
the French was reseived foi the Upper Rhine Boufflei s and 

Villeioy, theiefore, with no more than 37,000 men, intienched 
themselves behind the Mehaigne Antwerp and Biuges were 
covered by two coips, together 10,000 men, undei the Span- 
ish geneial, the Marquis Bedmar and Count de la Mothe Mail- 
boiough opened his second campaign with a heavy heart, 
foi on Februaiy 20 he had lost his only suivivmg son, Loid 
Blandfoid He outnumbered the Fiench by 30,000 men, and 
his desire was to attack the French aimy in the field The 
Dutch adheied to their creed that the object of war was the 
captuie of foi tresses 

It was appaient to Marlboiough that some more ener- 
getic action must be taken against the French than a meie 
succession of sieges m the Netherlands During some months 
the empeioi had been making urgent representations to the 
English government that the French army of the Upper Rhine 
and the Elector of Bavaria were meditating a campaign which 
should end m Vienna itself But the nervousness of the Dutch 
for their own frontier and Marlborough’s restricted powers made 
help for the present impossible All that could be done was to 
effect a diversion to the west so menacing that the French 
would be obliged to reinforce their army from the Upper 
Rhine In the event of a marked success Mailborough hoped 
to be able to spare some reinforcements for the imperialists, and 
for their aid on the Upper Rhine he at once detached twenty 
battalions and eight squadrons of horse During a month 
after the reduction of Bonn on May 15, 1703, Marlborough, en- 
camped upon the Meuse, was concerting with Heinsius a plan 
of operations which he cloaked with the phrase, “ our great 
design Great importance was attached in England to the 
capture of the seaports held by the French, above all Antwerp 
and Ostend, and the consequent revival of English trade. 
Marlborough’s plan was to converge upon the French lines in 
Flanders from three directions. But the “ great design ” mis- 
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CHAP earned through the disobedience to orders of the Dutch 
L commanders The Dutch general Opdam lashly attacking 
the French lines was routed at Eckeien on June 26, and Mail- 
borough became the butt of the Dutch pamphlcteeis His 
jealousy of the Dutch generals and his new-fangled and in- 
competent strategy were believed to have combined to bung 
about the disaster 

Marlborough .soon felt the effects of this state of public 
opinion His fnend and suppoitei, the Grand Ponsionaiy 
Heinsius, dared not incur the lesponsibility of autlumsing an 
attack piojected by him upon the French lines be foie \ntwup 
He revei ted, therefore, to his former plan of piepanng the way 
for a campaign on the Moselle m the following year He 
marched back to the Meuse and on August 7-16 invested Huy, 
a fortress important as covering Li£ge and commanding the* 
navigation of the river After the capture* of Huy, w hich In Id 
out only a few days, Mailborough, again anxious to meet and 
crush the French army by his superior numbers, piopostd an 
attack on the yet unfinished intienchments of Vdleioy and 
Boufflers behind the Mehaigne But the Dutch field-deputies 
positively forbade the enterprise, and Marlborough was com- 
pelled to content himself with a protest to the States-gemial. 
The capture of Limburg and Guelders m the autumn ended the 
campaign of 1 703 It had lacked brilliancy, and h.id been accom- 
panied by one disaster Its main success had been the reduction 
of Spanish Guelderland, which relieved the Dutch from apprehen- 
sion of an inroad on that side On the other hand, Villcroy 
and Boufflers had fulfilled their instructions, and by occupying 
a senes of defensive positions had kept the superior numbers 
of the allies at bay 

While in the west the French had maintained the defensive 
throughout the campaign of 1703, they had laid their plans for 
a concerted attack by their army of the Upper Rhine and that 
of the Elector of Bavana upon Suabia, Franconia, and Austria 
itself In this they were to be aided by offensive diversions 
from Piedmont upon the emperor’s possessions in North Italy 
and in the east by the Hungarian insurgents. At the beginning 
of the campaign the army of Villars, who had replaced Catinat, 
numbered 60,000 men and a reinforcement of 30,000 men was 
promised. The Elector of Bavaria was at the head of 40,000 
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legulars and several thousand militia Opposed to the army CH VP 
of Villars was Louis, Maigiavc of Baden At the head of no 1 
more than 10,000 men the maigiave was unable to offer effec- 
tive resistance to the advance of Villais at the end ofp'ebruaiy, 

1703, and could only look on fiom behind his mtienchments 
when that geneial took possession of Keht, the key to Southern 
Germany Even in Apul reinfoi cements, among them 6,000 
Dutch, had only biought up his aimy to 20,000 tioops Villars, 
with 70,000 French and Bavaiians, proposed to maich on 
Vienna, a daring entei prise that had many prospects of success 
But the Elector of Bavana, like the Dutch, was caieful for his 
own fiontier 

Aftei ceaseless 1 ecnmmations between the two, Villais 
thiew up his command in the middle of Octobei, 1703 His 
successor was Count Mai sin The French army of the 
Middle Rhine undei Marshal Tallaid hid lam inactive duiing 
the summei, leady to furnish lemforcements as they might 
be needed, either on the west 01 east With the suncndci of 
Landau to the French on Novembei 17, then position on the 
Middle Rhine greatly impioved The campaign of 1703 closed 
in this neighbourhood under circumstances of gicat depiession 
for the allies Despite the heavy subsidies of the maritime 
powus, the margrave’s aimy was lepoited by the English re- 
presentative, Davenant, to be holding its mtienchments with 
no more than three rounds a man 1 The South German punces 
shewed signs of wavering , the Duke of Wurtemberg began to 
talk of a reconciliation with victorious p ranee. 

The Duchy of Savoy, including Piedmont, occupied a 
position between two great powers, France on the one side, 
on the other Austria, in respect to the imperial possessions m 
North Italy. The policy of the dukes had, therefore, necessarily 
been a continual balancing At the opening of the war of the 
Spanish succession the reigning duke, Victor Amadeus II, 
appeared doubly committed to Prance His eldest daughter, 

Mane Adelaide, had married the Duke of Burgundy, Louis 
XIV ’s grandson His second daughter had recently (1701) 
become the wife of Philip, Duke of Anjou, the Bourbon 
candidate for the throne of Spam But though Victor Amadeus 

1 It had been reduced to one round per man Davenant to the Secretary of 
State, January ao, 1704, R.O , MS , Von Noorden, u f 45X. 

VOL* IX. 2 
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CHAP, had by tieaty strengthened these ties, he had been alienated 
L by the menaces and insolence of the French geneials duting 
the Italian campaign of 1701, which finally dio\e him into the 
arms of the allies By a tieaty signed at lurm 011 Oetobei ->5, 
1703, the duke came into the Giand Alliance on the teims 
of an extension of teintory at the expense of Milan and Man- 
tua, the assistance of 20,000 impel ial It oops, to be undet his 
command, and the maintenance of the Piedmontese aim> b> 
the maritime powers In England the adhesion ol the duke 
was acclaimed both as a blow to Louis XIV ftom within lus 
own family circle and because it facilitated pi ejects long undoi 
consideration of invading the south of Fiance 

The tones had continued to insist on the doctiine that ling- 
land should play only a subordinate pait b} land '1 In j still 
hoped that their favourite commandei, Rooke , might eclipse 
the struggling foi tunes of Mailboiough The eountij h.td 
made great efforts A total of 256 ships of wai had b< t n 
equipped, among them 94 of the line with d 4 to too guns 
But, with the exception of the affau at Vigo, the poifoimain ts 
of the navy had hitherto been ineffective lhe most it cent 
failure was that of Vice-Admiral Graydon, who, having at tin 
beginning of 1703 been dispatched with five ships to udutt 
the French colony of Placentia m Newfoundland, had return* d 
home without attacking either the place 01 a Ficnch squadion 
of four ships which he had passed on the way 

The unreadiness of the Dutch naval preparations also in- 
volved England in difficulties The emperor’s dominant wish 
was to secure Naples for the house of Habsburg be fore at- 
tempting Spain 1 In the spring of 1702 England, to whom 
the Spanish succession was the paramount interest, had refused 
a fleet for this purpose. But the importance of effecting a 
diversion m Italy was presently perceived and the co-o{>eration 
of a fleet was promised for the following year v May, 1 703, 
came 3 and Stepney was still pledging his word to the impatient 

1 G Stepney to Shrewsbury, May 1 u, 1703 “ Wt, shall never bring these 

people seriously to think of Spain before we are masters of NapleH and Sicily 
BuccUuch MSS , 11 , 2, 657 

9 April 19, 1702. Home Office Admiralty, 10 J & Corbett, England m the 
Mediterranean (1904), 11 , 201 

* Stepney to the Emperor, April 7-18, 1703 . “ Verao la fine del mete dl 
Maggio" BuccUuch MSS , 11 , 2, 655. These repeated delays muat have been 
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empeior that the allied fleet should appeal in the Meditei- 
lanean by the end of June But the Dutch had again failed to 
keep their pi onuses, and -without icinfoi cements no sufficient 
force could be spaied for so distant a sei vice When the Dutch 
fleet arnved in England at the end of June, Rooke was offeicd 
the chief command On his declining it as “ too small foi his 
chaiacter,” Sir Clowdisley Shovell, an admiral belonging to 
the whig part)', which, since Punce Geoigc ol Denmark had 
been at the head of the admnalty, had been largely excluded 
fiom promotion, was nominated to the command of the di- 
vision of the fleet destined foi the Mediteiranean Rooke 
with the mam fleet was to cleai the Channel Something, the 
government felt, must be done to ledeem the senes of naval 
miscarriages which had followed Vigo But theic was little 
time to effect anything English and Dutch admirals alike 
were nervous about bringing a first-class fleet into the Channel 
late m the yeai The instructions of the admnalty to Shovell 
wcie that he was to be on his waj home, westwaids of the 
Stiaits of Gibialtai, by the end of Septembei Withm that 
time he was to convoy a numbci of mei chant vessels to Por- 
tugal, to induce the Baibaiy states to commit hostilities upon 
the French manne, to supply arms and munitions of war to the 
insurgents m Languedoc, to louse the cast of Spam to declare 
against the Bourbon claimant, Philip V ,to exact satisfaction from 
the Gland Duke of Tuscany for alleged injuries to English mer- 
chants at Leghorn, to excite an insurrection in Sicily, and to pro- 
tect the communications of Punce Eugene by clearing the Adn- 
atic of a P rench squadron He protested, as well he might, that 
impossibilities were asked of him Stepney had pledged himself 
to the emperor that the fleet should spend 1 two months at 
Naples alone 1 The admiralty, however, refused to vary their 
orders, and Shovell set sail fiom St Helen’s m the Isle of Wight 
on July l, 1703, with a fleet of thnty-five English and seven- 
teen Dutch men-of-wai. The Dutch were commanded by Van 
Almonde, the hero of Vigo 

the more galling to Stepney after he had roundly taken the emperor to task on 
the subject of preparations at the end of April Buccletuh MSS , u , 657 

1 Cr Stepney to the Emperor, April 7-18, 1703 “ Per secondare durante due 

meat mtieri li dissegm della vostra AugustltBima . Casa sopra quel Regno Ibtd, % 
p. 635. 
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Shovell did his best to fulfil as many of his multifauous m- 
stiuctions as he reasonably could hope, but was obliged to put 
back by storms, and it was the middle of July before he had 
finally left England Having dischaiged his convoy at Lisbon, 
he sailed to the Baibaiy coast, where he met with hostility 
Thence he made Altea, on the coast of Valencia in Spam, 
wheie he was well leceived by the population 1 * * Hue the 
fleet distubuted pioclamations m favoui of the Atchduhc 
Chailes, by the title of Charles III , and pioccedcd to Leg- 
horn, wheie it ai lived on Septembei 26-Octobu 6, 1703 
The Dutch were reluctant to go so fai, and in a huu\ to stait 
homewaids 4 All that Shovell could do was to delivei an ulti- 
matum 4 to the Giand Duke of Tuscany, and aftei a week’s sta> 
set sail for home (October 2-13) On his way westwanls he 
endeavoured to fulfil anothei item of his instiuctions, that of 
supplying arms and munitions to the msuigcnts of the Ce\ ennes, 
whose heroic resistance to religious peisecution had excited a 
warm sympathy in Holland and England By July, 1703, the 
insurrection had, after twelve months, grown to such piopoitions 
that with substantial aid fiom the maritime poweis the south- 
east of France might have been abla/e lhat aid it was im- 
possible to render for want of a naval base 

The importance of the accession of Victor Amadeus to the 
Grand Alliance lay in this, that thecaptuie of loulon by the 
concerted attack of a Piedmontese army on the land side, and 
an English and Dutch fleet fiom the sea, would enable the 
combined fleet to winter m the Mediterranean, would maintain 
the communications between Vienna and the impeual atmics 
in Italy, would decide Venice in favour of the allies/’ and would 
depnve France of her southern naval arsenal Lastly, the 
success of the Cevennois would have had its effect upon the 
Spanish war The coast of Languedoc was inhabited by a 

1 Sir C Shovell to Shrewsbury, September 29, O S , 1703 “They stem to 
be unanimous for the house of Austria, and declared they don’t believe that there 
are 100 men in the whole kingdom of Valencia that are for the Duke of Anjou’s 
being their king Buccleuch MSS., u , 681 

s Ibtd , p 679 

•Sir C Shovell to Shrewsbury, September 29, O S , 1703, ibui , p 681 

4 Sir C Shovell to the Grand Duke, October 2 13, 1/03, ibid , p, 682 
#G Stepney to Secretary Sir C. Hedges, October, 16-27, *703, Vienna, 
ibtd , pp. 685-86. 
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Catalan population, and Catalonia was tiaditionally hostile to CHAP 
Castile Foi the piesent, despite all these fan piospects, theie 1 * * 4 
was little enough in Shov ell’s powei to do He detached 
two fngales “with a good quantity of aims, ammunition, and 
money” Then signals to the shot e weie not mis wet ed, foi 
the envoys enti listed with the secret had been anesttd on 
ciossing the fiontiei 1 

Shovell ari i\ ed in the Downs a few T days befoi e “ the Great 
Stoim” of Noveinbei 2 6, [703, 111 which foui of his ships weie 
dmen fiom then anchois, though none of them was lost It 
was a disastious night foi the navy, which sustained a total 
loss of seventeen ships, 618 guns and 1,500 seamen, including 
Reai-Admnal Beaumont On shoie many lost then lives, 
among them Richaid Kiddei, Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
his wife, ciushed by the fall of a stack of chimneys at the 
palace of Wells Immense devastation was wi ought m oui 
w oods John Evelyn in his Sylva , lecoids that the New 
Foi est lost 4,000 laige ticLs and he himself about 2,000 
Obseivers abioad as well as the English ministiy weie de- 
ceived by the opposition shown by political paities m bpam to 
the supiemacy of Fiench influence Well-disposed poisons 
plied them with pleasing intelligence Sir Lambeit Blackwell, 
oui ministi 1 at Jhloiencc, wiote to Shiewsbury that at the 
Spanish seapoits “the people talk of a change, being all lipe 
for it” a The Genoese envoy at Madud declared that most 
Spaniaids would welcome the intei vention of the Portuguese J 
The Aragonese and Catalans, leported Blackwell, weie de- 
manding confirmation of their privileges and weie “upe for 
rebellion” 1 This last mfoimation was true enough,* save that 
they were not for icbollion in the Austnan interest so much 
as against the pompous misgovernment of Castile The em- 
peror's correspondents confirmed the delusion Towards the 
end of October, 1702, an event occurred which stiengthened 
these prepossessions Ihe Duke of Riosecco, great admit al 
of Castile, foiemost m rank and wealth among the Spanish 

1 Anonymous to Sir Lambert Blackwell, Genoa, November 6-17, *703, 

Buccleuth MSS , 11 , G88 

*Juiy 13-24, 1703, Florence, tbtd , p 667 

* Blackwell to Shrewsbury, August 10-3 1, 1703, Florence, tbtd , p. 673 

4 Blackwell to Shrewsbury, June 22-July 3, 1703, Florence, tbtd % p* 66x„ 
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CHAP giandees, acciedited by Philip V ambassadoi to Veisailles, 

1 made his way to Lisbon and declaied foi the allies He had 
been long a fuend of Punce Geoige of Hesse IHiinstadl, lh< 
most efficient agent of England in Spain He announced, to 
the satisfaction of Poitugal and the allies, his intention of put- 
ting himself at the head of a Poituguese aimy foi the puipose 
of seating the Aichduke Chailes, as Chailes 11 1 , on the thione 
of Spam 

This declaration settled the policy of the mat itime pov\ 1 1 s 
It was no longer a question of the emperoi’s claims 1 he 
maladroitness by which, as the whigs complained, the landin', - 
at Cadiz had been made in the name of the empeioi, h «1 justly 
piovoked the lesistance of the Andalusian nationalists 1 It w is 
deteimmed to enter into a treaty with the Poituguese ecmit, to 
which a French plenipotentiary was already making oveituies 
for a renewal of the alliances with Louis XIV Com ted by 
all sides Pedro II raised his terms On May 16 , 170’,, a tioaty 
was concluded by Paul Methuen, the icsident lhitish minisLi, 
eminently favouiable to Portugal and no less disadvantageous 
to the mantime powers Portugal was to supply JiS,c joo 
troops, of whom 13,000 were to be maintained and paid by 
the mantime powers An auxihaiy foice of I .qouo Dutch 
and English veteians was to be landed m Poitugal, a squad ion 
was to protect P01 tuguese harbours and, like the kind ioues, to 
be under the command of the king The object of the alliance 
was declaied to be the acquisition by Charles III of the whole 
Spanish monarchy The emperor, aftei making some diffi- 
culties, inspired by desne for the Spanish dominions in Italy, 
agreed to renounce m favour of the aichduke the kingdom of 
Spam and “ the kingdoms belonging thereto," which he con- 
sidered involved a reservation of the Milanese and the Spanish 
Netherlands Queen Anne m return declared her willingness 
to bind herself to the exclusion of the house of Bout bon ftom 
every portion of the Spanish monaichy , but this pledge was 
never committed to a formal document, an omission upon 
which, at a later date, another ministry had reason to 
congratulate itself 

The Archduke Charles, the emperor’s favourite son, was at 


1 Bonet, October 20, 1702, Prussian State Archives, Von Noorden, 1 , 389, 
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this time eighteen ) cais of age He is dcscubcd as of good CHAP 
pioportions and of pleasing piescnce He was conscientious, 1 * 
temperate, and fond of study But he had no onginative 
capacity, and was dependent upon his governoi, Pimce 
Antony of Liechtenstein, who, both tactless and oveibearing, 
was teady to sacnfice a kingdom to a point of etiquette So 
aveise was the Emperoi Leopold fiom paitmg with him that 
his presence m Portugal was made an aiticle of the treaty, 
and one which was not signed without a maiked reluctance 1 
Even then the empeior had not abandoned his desne that the 
aichduke’s fiist step should be to establish himself m Naples 
and Sicilj,- 5 which weie, the couit of Vienna was assuicd, 

“leady to catch so soon as the fleet arnves,” 3 4 that is, the 
expected fleet of Sir Clowdisley Shovtll Stepney was m- 
stiucted, theicfoie, to insist that the aichduke should at once 
pioceed to Holland and embaik theie 1 Chailes ai lived at the 
Hague on November 3 Having landed at Poitsmouth on 
Januaiy 7, 1 704, he was received with distinction by the 
queen at Windsor as King of Spam He left England on the 
17th, sailing aboaid Rooke’s flagship to Lisbon, accompanied 
by an atmada amounting m all to 1S8 ships At Lisbon 
the allies discoveied that the Poitugucse tioops were ill-trained, 
ill-clothed, and ill-armed, that they weie shoit of hoises, and 
then foiti esses in neglect 

'I he English mmistiy seized the opportunity to indemnify 
the nation for the additional sacrifices it was now called upon 
to make John Methuen, father of the resident and ex-lord 
chancellor of Ii eland, was dispatched to Portugal, and on 
December 16-37, 1703, concluded the agreement known 
to fame as “ the Methuen treaty ” The object of this treaty 
was twofold — to give England a monopoly for her woollen 
goods m the Poituguese markets, and to mjuie the French 
by gi anting preferential duties to imported Poituguese wines 
Ihese weie to be admitted at a third less duty than wines 
from France The treaty was agreeable to the governing 

1 Stepney to Shrewsbury, ubt su£ra. Stepney to the Emperor, July 3-14, 

Vienna, Buccleuch MSS , 11 , 2, 663, * Ibid 

* Stepney to Shrewsbury, July 24-August 4, Vienna, tbtd , p 669 

4 Stepney to the Emperor, July 3-14, 1703, Vienna , Stepney to Shrewsbury, 

July 10-21, Vienna, tbtd , p. 665. 
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classes of both countnes The gieat landowneis of Poitugal 
foiesaw a use in the puce of then wines , the gieat landowneis 
of England inci eased profits fiom then wool , the me 1 chants an 
active exchange, the shippeis piofitable heights ]\oi was the 
effect of the tieaty so complete a 1 evolution in English taste 
as has geneially been supposed That had nhcady begun to 
confoim to the exigencies of wai Between 1675 ,md Ux>o 
England had impoited from Fiance a yeaily avenge of about 
15,000 tuns of wine, as contiastcd w r ith 300 tuns fiom Poitugal 
During the wai with trance in 1689-97 the impoit fiom 
Poitugal rose to 9,459 tuns, an evidence that taste was ahead} 
beginning to change It must be remembeiod also that I’oitu- 
guese wines were cheapei, especially relatively" to alcoholic 
stiength, than the wines of biance Aftei the Methuen 
treaty, from 1704 to 1712, England consumed r 18,908 tuns 
of Portuguese wine, while the impoit fiom Fiance lemamtd 
almost at the level of ten ycais caihei, viz , 16,1553 tuns I he 
tieaty, though advantageous while the Fiench market lemamed 
closed pioved eventually pioductive of the ill-effects u hu h in- 
vauably result fiom the intei fcicncc of governments w f ith the 
couise of tiadc England found heiself hampeud It >1 many 
yeais to come in the extension of hu comnnuial ul.it 10ns 
ovei the far moie piofitable maiket of Fiance Iht tieaty 
maikcd a change m the attitude of English paities to tin w<u 
The tones began to open then eyes to the communal pos- 
sibilities to be derived fiom a conflict they doploied In this 
spirit they resolved to accept the enlaigement of the aiea of 
the struggle 



CHAPTER II 


HOME POLITICS 

The last paihament of William III had been dissolved on CHAP 
J uly 2, 1 702 The genei al election 1 csulted in a majoi lty foi the 11 

toiy paity of nearly two to one, the popularity of the queen 
and the activity of the clergy being powerful m then favoui 1 
To these causes may be added, as Burnet admits, “ the conceit, 
which had been infused and piopagatcd with much industiy, 
that the whigs had charged the nation with gieat taxes, of 
which a large shaie had been devoured by themselves” On 
the other hand, the whigs issued a tl black list” of 167 tory 
members of the last parliament, whom they denounced as 
friends of Fiance The result was that the tones, as a whole, 
m older to clear themselves from this imputation, emphatically 
pledged themselves to support the war Outside this pledge, 
as Bui net says, the tones weie “ full of fury against the late 
king and against those who had been employed by him ” Par- 
liament met on Octobei 21, and Robeit Harley was again 
chosen speaker The temper of their house shewed itself m the 

commons’ address They congiatulated the queen that “the 
wonderful pi ogress of your majesty’s arms, under the conduct 
of the Earl of Marlborough, has signally letneved the ancient 
honour and glory of the English nation ” The word “ re- 
trieved ” was, and was intended to be, a reflexion upon William 
III As such it was challenged by the whigs, and “main- 
tained” was pioposed as an amendment The strength of 
parties was tested by the division A majority of 180 to 80 
voted in favoui of “ retrieved ” Among them were “ all who 

1 Lord Keeper Sir Nathan Wright to [Thomas Coke], July 25, 1702 u The 

Sections hitherto give hopes of a true Church of England parliament ” Copper 
MSS # m , 14, Htst MSS Comm , 12th Rep s App , pt 111, 
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had any favour at couit 01 hoped foi any 99 Ihe satin st Walsh 

summed up the conti oveisy m the lines — 

Comm'inders shall be praised at William’s cost, 

And honour be retrieved befoie ’tis lo c t 

The demand by an extiaordmaiy mission fiom Holland foi 
an increase of the 40,000 men voted foi the wai 111 the Ncthei- 
lands affoided an opportunity foi giatif>mg a lescntmcnt of 
long standing entertained by the commeicial classes against 
the Dutch Since the beginning of the wai England had 
prohibited all dnect trade with Fiance ihe empeioi <11 id the 
Geiman pnnees had agieed to follow het example But \m 
sterdam was the financial cleaung-housc of Euiope ihe 
vote foi an additional 10,000 men was earned thiough the 
house of commons on Januaiy 5, 1 703, by a majoi ily of 7 r, the 
fuends of Mailborough and Godolphin voting with the whig 
paity But it was coupled with the condition “that thtie be 
an immediate stop put to all commcice and coriesponclence 
with France and Spam on the pait of the State s-Gcnt ral ” 

The news of the exploit at Vigo, which did not aime till 
after the opening of the new parliament on Octobci 'M, 170a, 
supplied the tones, among whom Rooko sat as meinbei foi 
Portsmouth, with a set-off to the success of Mailborough, who, 
enjoying the suppoit of the whigs as tlu lepiesentative of 
William’s continental policy, was alieady obnoxious to the* 
majority On November 12 the queen went m state to St 
Paul’s to return thanks “foi the signal success of hei aims 
under the Earl of Marlborough and the Duke of Oimomle 
and of her fleet under Sir George Rooke ” 1 he three com- 

manders received the thanks of the houses, and S11 George 
was sworn of the privy council The Duke of Onnonde, 
nevertheless, indignant against Rooke as the author of what 
the commons, in their add 1 ess to the queen upon the opening 
of parliament, styled the “ late disappointment at C adt/,” saw 
an opportunity of inflicting a rebuff on Marlboiough’s rival 
in glory Ihe whig majority in the lords readily agreed 
to his motion to appoint a committee to examine Rooke’s 
instructions and the conduct of the expedition Rooke vin- 
dicated his conduct with audacity He censured the plan of 
the expedition, which, it will be remembered, had been a whig 
project, and arraigned the instructions with which he was 
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furnished Besides his political suppoiteis in the mimstiy he chap 
had many fuends Speahei Onslow describes him as u moie 
of a man of fashion and fittei foi a couit than an\ one almost 
of his piofession” The loids lejected the ad\eise lepoit 
of its own committee, and a lesolution was earned “that Sit 
Gcoige Rooke had done his duty, pursuant to the councils 
of war, like a biave officei, to the honout of the Entish na- 
tion ” (Febiuaiy 17, 1703) 

The bitterness of this mdnect repumand to Oimonde was 
assuaged by his appointment to the loid-heutenancy of Iieland 
The vacancy had been cieated by the resignation of Rochestei, 
who had displeased the queen by m spuing the opposition m 
the house of commons to hei offei of a pension to Mailborough 
Commanded by the queen, on the ad\ ice of Godolphin, his op- 
ponent m the cabinet, to proceed to Ireland, he lefused to obey 
His insolence provoked Anne to “oidei that he should no 
longer be summoned ” to meetings of the council, and his in- 
fluence at couit was for a while eclipsed Between the queen 
and the whig leadeis friction piesently arose on a domestic 
question Anne was devoted to hei husband, Puncc Geoige 
of Denmaik, and was anxious that paihament should make a 
piovision for him in the event of hei death suitable to the lehct 
of a sovereign How, a toiy with a caustic wit, who had 
alieady nntated the whigs by an adulatory address piesented 
by him fiom Gloucestershne, 1 effecting scandalously on the 
memoiy of King William, was entiusted with the measure 
On November 21, 1702, he proposed £ 100,000 a year which, 
it was remarked, was double what any Queen of England ever 
had m jointure The demand was an example of the mischief 
of the dependence of ministers upon the will of the sovereign 
No one ventured to oppose it on the ground of its extrava- 
gance, both parties being alike anxious to conciliate the queen 
But the bill offered the tones an opportunity of gratifying 
their hatred of the foreigners who had been advanced by 
William III It was moved that a clause be inserted m the 
bill excepting the prince from any disabilities imposed on 
aliens by the Act of Succession 1 he motion was an ingenious 
attempt to assign a retrospective interpretation to disabilities 
which had, m fact, been imposed to prevent the grant of lands 
or offices to foreigners by future sovereigns. In the upper 
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house sat a small body of peers of foieign extraction who 
had undei William III lendeiecl mciitonous si 1 vices to 
then adopted countiy William Bentinck, Eail oi 1 ’oitHnd, 
whose counsels weie still sought b> the chu fs of the whit* », 
Arnold-Joost van Kepptl, Eail of Albem.ule, who had com- 
manded the Dutch contingent of the allies m 1689-97 > ^ ilhain 
Nassau-Zulestein, Eail of Rochford , Hemy N«issiu-\u\ei 
querque, Earl of Grantham, and Meinhait Schombtig, Duke 
of Schombeig, an English geneiul, son of the Maishal behom- 
beig who fell at the Boyne, and whose Latin epitaph 111 St 
Patuck’s Cathcdial, Dublin, is a lccoid of the gicalnc“-s of the 
father, of the meanness of the son, and of the 11101 dancj of the 
pen of Swift 

Against the insidious clause which mdnectlj tlueatencd 
their estates and appointments, two constitutional objections 
were raised The first was that it was a tack upon a money 
bill The subject of “ tacks ” was already a soie point between 
the two houses, foi it was evident that if tacking became .1 
practice, and the lords had no altemativ e but the aeieptance 
or lejection of a bill en bloc as a money bill, the*y w’ould 
cease to exercise any legislative powei "lhej had, tin ie*lme, 
recently agreed upon a lesolution that they would pass no 
money bill sent up by the commons to which any clause 
was tacked that was foreign to the bill And in this ea'-e, 
a clause making no similar piovision foi othei pens sum 
larly circumstanced suggested the interpretation ol the* act 
of succession aimed at by the tones Anne k guided the 
opposition as a personal slight and piesscd the whole bill 
“with the greatest earnestness that she hud evet yet shown m 
anything whatever” She was zealously aided by the Mail- 
boroughs and their friends, anxious to punc gtatitude foi 
recent favours But they could not control then son-in-law, 
the Earl of Sunderland, a whig of impiacticable tempi 1 Ik* 
became one of the leaders of the opposition to the bill, dis- 
liked even by independent peers as establishing a precedent 
for degradation from the peerdge Nothing could have saved 
the bill in the lords but the opinion given by the judges that 
the foreign peers could not be dispossessed of their rights. 
The bill passed by a narrow majority, but protests against the 
clause were signed by most of the whig leaders, among them 
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Sunderland, Someis, Portland, Manchester, Rivers, Towns- 
hend, 'Wharton, and the Dukes of Somerset, Devonshne, and 
Bolton, as well as by six bishops and the Aichbishop of 
Canteibuiy (January 19, 1 703) Anne’s wifely indignation 
nurtured a resentment against the signatoues m general and 
Sunderland in paiticulai, which at a later time she seized the 
oppoitunity to gratify 

While this bill was in debate a proposal still moie men- 
acing to the alien peers was made by Su Edwaid Seymour, 
the comptrollei of the household Acts of resumption had 
been frequent dunng the middle ages, when foi lack of ready 
money grants of ciown lands weie lavished upon hungry 
couitieis “The exoibitant grants of William III,” as they 
weie called in a popular pamphlet, were especially obnoxious 
as tending to an mciease of the buidens laid upon Englishmen 
foi the benefit of foreigners and foi a wai m which foreign 
interests weie pumarily concerned On December 23, 1702, 
Seymour moved for leave to bung m a bill to “ resume all the 
grants made in King William’s reign and apply them to the 
use of the public” The whigs were rescued fiom an obvious 
dilemma by the adioitness of Robert Walpole He moved an 
amendment, “ that all the giants made in the reign of the late 
kmg James should also be resumed” The amendment was 
rejected, but the tones were conscious that then bid for popu- 
larity was trumped Though they earned Seymour’s motion 
by 180 to 78 votes, they judged it wise to diop the bill 

Foiled m their attacks on the favourites of the late 
king, the managers of the majority hoped for a more favour- 
able issue from an appeal to the theological prejudices of the 
nation Zealots for the Church combined with zealots for 
the supremacy of the tory party to concert a measure which 
should have the twofold effect of discouraging dissent and 
depressing the whig interest The names of its authois dis- 
close the mixed motives that inspired it They were, on the 
one hand, William Bromley and Arthur Annesley, who sat 
for the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge respectively, 
and were, in effect, the representatives of the clergy, on the 
other, Henry St John , — the missionaries of oneness of creed 
and the rejecter of all creeds alike The tiaditional Anglican 
assumption had been the co-extensiveness of Church and 
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CHAP State That this conception was still in full vigour in the 
n * minds of the tory party is attested by the pieamble of the 

act transfeinng fiist-fiuits and tenths to the augmentation of 
small livings in which the pailiament of 1703 addtessed the 
queen as “the only supieme head on earth” of the Chuich of 
England 1 To the disgust of the tones, a bieach 111 this uni- 
foimity had been effected in favoui of the dissenteis by the 
toleiation act of 1689 But the revolution had not repealed 
the coiporation act of 1661 which made the taking of the 
sacrament the condition of holding an office in coi potations, 
nor the test act of 1673 extending this condition to all suvants 
of the ciown whethe? civil or mihtaiy lo those who ie- 
fused this limited conformity all posts weie closed 1 licy wt'ie 
excluded fiom the government of the Bank, of the East India 
Company, and of all othei corporate bodies 

As it was no longei punishable after 1689 to attend con- 
venticles, and as the dissenters weie,. in the mam, th mmg 
tradesmen who natuially aspned to the distmc turns of local 
government, there aiosc among them occasional confoimists 
These having complied with the law b> taking the sac lament 
once and thereby qualified for civic office, thence foith lcsumccl 
their customary religious worship borne thete weie to whom 
conformity was by no means repugnant on uligious giounds 
Occasional confoimists, said Bui net, Bishop of Saltsbuiy , on 
the second reading of the bill of 1703, weie “ without ntimbc 1 ” 
in his diocese Between these and the low chuichmen, who 
sought to strengthen protestantism by cnlaigmg its borders, 
there was a mutual sympathy It was cemented by politie.il 
partisanship Both maintained the tradition of hostility to ab- 
solutism, whether m Church or Stale Both, therefore, were 
to be found m the whig ranks 

On November 17, 1702, a bill to disqualify occasional con- 
formists from office was read a second time in the* house of 
commons Whereas the corporation act of 1661 had only in- 
cluded persons “having employment relating to 01 concerning 
the government ” of corporations, the new bill swe*pt into its 

*2 & 3 Anne, c 11 

9 De Foe, writing to Harley on July 10, 1705, speaks of “the exceeding 
harmony between the dissenters and the low Church ” in Dorset. Portland MSS , 
iv , 213, Hut, MSS, Comm , 1897. 
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net all the inferioi officei s 01 fieemen in corporations, that is, 
a laige numbei of those whose votes detei mined elections 
Whereas hitherto a single act of confo’mity was sufficient, it 
was piovided by the bill that any peisons who, aftei taking 
the sacrament and test, attended any religious meeting, whue 
five persons were piesent besides the family, should be dis- 
abled fiom then employments and fined ^100, and £*5 a day 
foi every day m which they aftei waids acted in such em- 
ployments They should also be incapacitated fiom holding 
any other employment until after a year’s confoimity to the 
Chuich, to be proved at quaitei sessions Upon a lelapse, 
the penalties and the penod of incapacity weie to be doubled 
The bill was earned thiough the commons by laige majon- 
ties, composed of the tones and the couit paity, and icached 
the loids on Decembei 2 

Meanwhile, High Chuich fanaticism set the countiy aflame 
The London mob committed outiages on the meeting-houses 
of the dissenteis The pamphleteeis pouied foith a stream 
of incitements to mischief The preachers, piominent among 
them Heniy Sacheverell, a fellow of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, denounced those bishops who connived at the defile- 
ment of the temple At the height of the excitement appealed 
an anonymous pamphlet. The Shortest Way -with the Dis- 
sented The fnends of the Chuich were conjured to seize 
the opportunity to extupate the accursed dissenters with file 
and swoid There weie High Church fanatics, we know from 
contempoiaiy evidence, who thought the satirical advice really 
admuable But though it translated into plain words the 
inflammatory language of the pulpit and the pi ess, it provoked 
a leaction in public feeling The High Church paity began to 
fear for the bill A seaich was made by Lord Nottingham, as 
secretaiy of state, for the audacious pamphleteer He proved 
to be Daniel De Foe, himself a dissenter, who had been employed 
by William III, had satirised both tones and whigs, and had 
recently denounced occasional conformity as hypocusy He 
was tried for seditious libel, fined £200 and put m the pilloiy 
But his satire had had its effect The sympathies of those 
who were not committed to either political party turned 
against the persecutors. De Foe’s pillory was a triumph. 
The London mob, which had lately howled against dissenters,' 
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CHAP protected him from violence He remained m puson fiom July, 
11 1703, to August, 1704, when he was released b> the intei voli- 

tion of Hailey, whose confidential agent he became 1 

In face of High Church zeal and of the pressuie excited 
by the queen, the whig majority in the loids lacked coinage to 
throw out the bill directly Suppoited by mam of the low 
Church bishops, at the head of whom was Bishop Bui net, 
they endeavoured to maim it b> amendments 1 hej, nisei ted 
clauses protecting the membeis of the Fiench and W allnon juo- 
testant congregations , thej cut the heatt out of it b> excluding 
from its piovisions the officials of coipoiations, and leaving it 
applicable only to officers of state, among whom dissent was 
unknown But conscious that this \ ital amendment would not 
be accepted, they lesoited to the aitifico of piovokmg a con- 
stitutional struggle upon an incidental point Ihivanunded 
the fines imposed by the bill By this amendment the houses 
were biought to a dncct issue on a constitutional question, 
for the commons “had of late set it up foi a maxim that tlu 
lords could not alter the fines that they should fix in a bill, this 
being a meddling with money” To justify then action, thete- 
fore, the lords caused a seaich fm pit cedents to be inadein the 
Rolls of Pailiament and conclusively established then light 
The commons thereupon contented themsehes with simply 
affirming their disagreement with the loids’ amendments 

As neither side would give way upon the constitutional 
issue, a free conference of both houses met on January i(>, 1703 
The queen renewed her pressure in favour of the bill m its 
utmost seventy Her compliant husband, Prime George*, had, 
on his appointment as lord high admiral on Maj. .m, 1702, 
qualified himself by receiving the sacrament, >et he maintained 
a Lutheian chapel and was, therefote, himself an occasional 
conformist As Duke of Cumbeiland he came down to the 
house to vote for the bill, but was reported to have whispered 
to Wharton, “My heart is vid you” The primate, ienison, 
supported Burnet’s eloquence m favoui of tolerance, but the 

1 Portland MSS , iv , 61, 68, 75 In Nov , 170?, Hatley hinted to Dc hoe 
that there was some one of consequence interested in him This appeari to 
have been the queen herself, who made him a present in money at a time when 
Harley proposed to employ him as a secret agent at Hanover De hoe to Harley, 

May (?), 1704, ibid , pp 87 89. Cf Blenheim MSS., p 43, Hut MSS Comm , 
8th Rep., App. 
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issue of the division which took place in the lords after their CH VP. 
letirement from the fiee confeience was doubtful to the last 11 
“ On three questions put on different heads, the adhering (to 
their amendments) was carried by but one voice m eveiy one 
of them, and it was a different person that gave it in all thiee 
divisions ” The bill was therefore lost It had excited intei est 
m all the courts of Europe The lords violated precedent by 
publishing the proceedings, which triumphantly established their 
vindication as the lepresentatives of toleration and the champions 
of public liberty They followed up their success by amend- 
ing a tory bill for the relief of non-juiois who had not abjured 
the pi etender within the time limited by the statute of 1 3 W III 
c 6, and by inserting a clause extending m favour of the Electress 
Sophia and her heirs the penalty of high treason against any 
who should “ endeavour to deprive 01 hinder ” their succession 1 
In the course of the last session of the expiring parliament 
of 1702 a bill had been passed for the appointment of com- 
missioners for the examination of public accounts That 
considerable confusion and public indebtedness had arisen 
dui mg the last stoimy reign was of common knowledge In 
this matter the whigs were not forward to act, the admims- 
tiation of the finances having been largely in the hands of 
then political partisans, and six previous commissions having 
pioved ineffective Seven commissioners were nominated, all 
tones, of whom the most eminent was St John Their first 
inquiry was addressed to the accounts of the Earl of Ranelagh, 
who having been paymastei -general of the army during the 
reign of James II had been continued m that office by William 
III Ranelagh, an Irish peer of the whig party, a wit and a 
man of pleasure, had provoked jealousy and suspicion by the 
sumptuousness of his establishment and the extent of his 
gardens Irregularities were proved, but there was no con- 
clusive evidence of peculation The commons, therefore, 
unable to order a criminal prosecution, passed a senes of 
resolutions condemnatory of some of his transactions But 
the practice of the retention of interest upon public moneys 
in the bank which had ennched Ranelagh, as it was not 
condemned by the house, was not discontinued. 
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The tory commissionei <3 next flew at hiqhr 1 <>ame Chides 
Montagu, Loicl Halifax, the lestoici of the cimency, hid 
exchanged the place of fiist commissionei of the tuasuiy 
and a seat 111 the house of commons fox the lucnitive office 
of auditoi of the exchequei in 169S and a peeiage in 1700 
At the tieasury he had been dm en to the meguki expedi- 
ents by which, when ie\enues were failing and credit was low, 
lesouices were found for an exhausting wai T.he disoidu 
thus introduced into the finances was aggiavated by pnictices 
like those admitted by Ranelagh Numeious though the n- 
legulaiities of his subordinates weie pioved to be, the coiinni-, 
sioneis failed to bung home conuption to Halifax himself 
Neveitheless, they ordered a piosecution by the attorney -een- 
eral The conviction of Halifax, one of then most piomi- 
nent leadeis, would have been disastious to the w lugs Tn 
anticipation of any judicial process, the house of loids had 
alieady summoned the commissionei s of accounts befoie them 
on Febiuary I The commissioners having taken no notice 
of the summons, Halifax was heaid on the following da). O11 
February 5 the Duke of Somerset presented a lepoit, which was 
agreed to by the loids, acquitting Halifax of the neglect and 
breach of tiust imputed to him Ihese pi oc codings they 
ordered to be published 

Feeling between the two houses was now at fiver heat 
A war of retaliation was promised The loids title aimed the 
appointment of a committee to examine the accounts of toiy 
officials. Among the most unpopular of these was Sir ]• dwaul 
Seymoui It was rumoured that he had never icndcied an 
account of the office of treasuier of the navy, hold by him 
from 1673 to 1681 1 If this counter-campaign weie picssed, 
no lesource would remain to the tones but to influence the 
queen to dissolve parliament, and the whigs anticipated that 
the successes of Marlborough would be ci edited to their own 
account Anne was therefore advised to close the session 
on February 28, 1703 The tones now felt assured of the 
court But their ascendency over the queen was of little 
effect so long as they were exposed to constant defeats m 
the house of lords, though, as has been seen, on some critical 


1 Bonet, March *3 April 3, 1703, Von Noorden, i , 330. 
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issues the majonties against them were extremely nanov In chap 
order, theiefou., to secuie the uppei house, the queen was p<_i- 11 

suadecl to cieate foui new tory peeis Yet the influence of the 
Duchess of Mailboiough was sufficient!} powerful, despite 
much opposition, to obtain a fifth peeiage foi a nominee of hei 
own John Hervey, a whig, fathei of the authoi of the 
Memoirs of the Court of George T I , was cieated Lord Hervey 
of Ickwoith The reinforcement of the tones m the lords 
amounted, therefoie, to no more than three votes The High 
Chuich party was gratified, the whigs rebuffed, and the queen’s 
tempei exhibited b} the preferment to the deanery of Lichfield 
of the notonous Dr William Bmckes, whose sermon the house 
of loids had m the previous parliament ordered to be burnt 
The indecisive campaign in the Netherlands and the want 
of success m the rest of the \ ast theatre of war which matked 
the campaign of 1703 sharpened the hostility of the extieme 
toiy party to Mailborough 1 His foreign enterprises, they 
exclaimed, brought neithei honour noi profit In the house 
of lords Rochestei, m the cabinet Nottingham, outside parlia- 
ment the pamphleteers, weie the spokesmen of this opinion 
A sense of common interest was thus drawing together the 
fi action of the cabinet lepresented by Godolphin and Marl- 
borough and the whig party Godolphin had been strong 
enough m January, 1 703, to check a tory crusade against whig 
officials by refusing his consent to the dismissal of those of 
the treasury The conversation m whig cncles began to turn 
upon the prospect of success m an attempt by Marlborough 
and Godolphin, with whig aid, to oust the extreme tones from 
the cabinet and to form a new ministerial body, if not whig, 
at least sympathetic with whig policy m foreign affairs 

Nottingham, Rochester’s alter ego in the cabinet, thought, 
on the other hand, the time propitious for the renewal of 
Rochester’s policy of “Thorough” In March, 1703, during 
the absence on the continent of Marlborough, who had defeated 
Rochester’s proposal m the previous year, Nottingham induced 
the queen to dismiss a number of lords-lieutenant, sheriffs, 
and justices of the peace These were not officials whom 
Godolphin was able to screen by an appeal to the exigencies 

1 Portland to Hein si us, December 23, 1703, .Hrt»s*ws’ .drc/iivis, Von Noorden.i ,353 
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of public business But this ie\eisal of the policy of William 
III to exempt local admimstiation fiom the vicissitudes of 
party politics provoked a leaction m public opinion and assisted 
the very object which Godolphin and Marlborough had in \ tew 
There was a general feeling expressed by the speakei, Hailey, 
and by Halifax, who of all the whig leadeis appioached nearest 
m disposition to Halifax, the “Trimmei,” that it was not for a 
patnotic Englishman to stir up domestic animosities while war 
was raging The same sentiment inspired Davenant’s Es \ays 
on Peace at Home and Wai Abtoad , which, though published 
in the following year, were composed at this time Ihe Matl- 
boroughs and Godolphin threatened lesignalion, and elicited 
fiom Anne one of those imploring lemonstiancss which aie 
among the curiosities of literary correspondence N< veitln less, 
m July, she lefused to accede to the duchess’s instances and 
to remove Nottingham In foieign, as well as in domestic 
policy, his views and those of Godolphin w'eie meconcilable. 
Godolphm’s correspondence shews the sympathy with w hich he 
followed the insurrection of the Camtsaids, as the* Huguenot 
insurgents in the Cevennes were called, and his desne to aid it 
with an expedition Despite Nottingham’s opposition, he 
insisted, in July, 1703, on the dispatch of Riehaul Hill, a 
“Hanover tory,” as the moderates of that paity w*eie now 
styled, to promote with that object the adhesion of the Duke of 
Savoy to the Grand Alliance Ihe high churchmen boasted 
that the opening of the autumn session of parliament would 
bring then revenge, and that Nottingham would, befoic many 
weeks were over, grasp the lord treasuier’s staff 

On November 9, 1703, the queen opened parliament Ihe 
creation of new peers had emboldened the tones to a fiesh bill 
against occasional confoimity. But a change m the attitude 
of the court threatened them with another disappointment 
The queen’s speech had expressed an “ earnest desire of seeing 
all my subjects m perfect peace and union among themselves 
It was a hint of which the significance was unmistakcablc 
when it became known that upon this occasion Prince George 
intended to let his heart so far control his head as to withdraw 
the support he had formerly given Anne was torn between 
affection and bigotry. She shared the current anticipation that 
the indecision of the court would encourage the opposition to 
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the bill m the lords, and that, notwithstanding the new ciea- CHAP, 
tions, another conflict between the two houses was likely to 11 
ensue The opposition, as the tory leaders soon came to know, 
had been strengthened by the dismissals m the spring The 
rejection of the bill by the lords became certain, notwithstanding 
it had been deemed piudent to modify its seventy It passed 
its third reading in the commons on December 7 by 223 to 
140 votes The high churchmen then pioposed to tack it to 
a money bill Mailboiough knew that the temper of the 
whig peers was sufficiently roused to imperil the whole 
budget rathei than give way upon a question which, piesented 
to them m this shape, not only vexed then consciences but in- 
vited them to assist in the political annihilation of their house 
He took caie to let it be known that the queen disapproved 
of the pioject of a tack 1 

The hint was enough When the bill came up for second 
leading in the house of loids on the 14th, there was little 
foimal criticism of its piovisions such as had marked the de- 
bate of the pievious year Those who weie willing to wound 
weie no longer afraid to stnke at the principle which the 
bill mcoiporated The opposition was led by Burnet m an 
eloquent speech, one of the few examples of the oratory of the 
penod which have come down to us, more nearly approaching 
the style of oui own day than the declamation fashionable 
a centuiy later The bill was lost by a majority of twelve 
Mailborough and Godolphin, while letting their fi lends know 
that they disapproved of the bill, voted for it and signed a pro- 
test against its rejection rather than risk loss of office Iheir 
double dealing availed them little They preserved the queen’s 
favour, but they forfeited the confidence of the stronger men 
among whigs and tones alike 

Among the English Jacobites there was a general feeling 
that it would be unwise to attempt an insurrection m favour 
of the pretender so long as the queen lived But it was de- 
bated whothei, even during her lifetime, the pretender might 
not be able to establish himself in Scotland, where the Jacobites 
were far more numerous and powerful than in England The 
prejudice against a legislative union with England, which was 

1 Portland to Heinsius, December 29, 1703, 0 S , II minus' Archives, Von 
Noorden, j , 473. 
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now in contemplation, was likely to opcialc m favom of this 
design, and the succession to the crown of Scotland had not, 
as in the case of England, been determined b> statute law 
Emissaries began to lenew then activity between England and 
St Get main’s, where Mary of Modena, James II’s widow, still 
held couit Not a few of them earned seciet scivice momy 
fiom the English government foi betraying the cause they 
professed to serve 

Among these intiigueis one Simon hiasei of Jk.iufuit, a 
highland chief, outlawed foi abduction, made his way o\ci to 
France in July, 1702 At intei views with Toic) , tin hum h 
mimstei of foreign affans, and even, as he alleged, with ] ouis 
XIV himself, he conceited a using in Scotland, to be sup- 
ported by 5,000 trench troops disembaihmg at Dund< t lie 
himself leceived a commission as a colonel m the puUndt i’s 
service He leturned to Scotland entiusted with a lettei fiom 
the exiled queen, unaddiessed, but expiessmg lehanee upon 
the person for whom it was intended *lhis lettei he* hnns< If 
addressed to the Marquis of Atholl, whose sistei lie had ab- 
ducted, and who had been the piomotci of his cmtlawt} I Te 
then carried it to the Duke of Oueensbcrry, the <jue*cn’s coin- 
missionei to the Scots parliament Oueensbeny /ealou ,ly 
reported to London this evidence of the treasonable intngiu s 
of Atholl, his political opponent Ihe maiquis retaliated by 
hastening to the piescnce of the queen and reading to her anti 
the council for Scotland a memorial to the effect th.it h rust 1 
was a confidential agent of Queensberiy Fraser, being d< - 
nounced at the same time by a political adventure!, known 
to that generation as “Ferguson the Plotter," fled abroad. 
The Jacobites and their friends shrieked at the i>ei fitly of a 
government which employed agents to tempt to treason. 
The ministry, on the other hand, were tmbartassid r Iht*y 
did not wish to sacrifice Queensberry, and detci mined, there- 
fore, to buy off by a distribution of honours the resentment 
of the Scottish peers implicated 

A suspicion grew among the English whigs that there 
was a design on the part of the ministry to hush up the whole 
intrigue, and Nottingham was thought to have supplied Atholl 
with information for his defence Public apprehension having 
led to the arrest of several Jacobite agents early m December, 
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the whig leaders in the lends determined to sift the matter foi chap 
themselves They appointed a committee of seven of then 11 
number to examine Sir John Maclean, a Jacobite agent arrested 
on November io, whose case at the time was still being in- 
vestigated b> Nottingham An ordei was made that Maclean 
should be brought befoie the committee on the following day 
(December 14) The ministeis then had recourse to the queen, 
who sent a message 11 that she thought it would be inconvenient 
lo take it out of the method of examination it was now in ’ 

The lords wcie constrained to accept this answei But then 
action was felt to have been a censure of Nottingham, and 
the high churchmen of the commons flew to his aid An ad- 
dicss of the house of commons to the queen on December 23, 
declaimed against the loids as guilty of an infringement of the 
piciogative The quanel involved a point of the highest con- 
stitutional impoitance By then action the commons substi- 
tuted foi the system of confei cnees, by which the houses had 
been accustomed to adjust diffeiences, an appeal dnect to the 
ciown as arbitei Upon issues of this sort the lords enjoyed 
the incomparable advantage of the learning and the pen of 
Somers In a mastci ly “ representation to the queen ” they 
vindicated then action on constitutional giounds They also 
resumed their examination of Maclean, notwithstanding that 
Nottingham had put before them, together with the other 
papers, an abstract of his examination befoie the pi ivy council, 
and had taken the further precaution of obtaining from the 
prisoner an acknowledgement that the abstract contained a full 
account of all he had said The lords’ committee, however, 
elicited much that was not contained in Nottingham’s abstract 
which, they complained, “ was both short and dark ” 

It was openly suggested that Nottingham was concealing 
some evidence, but a motion for the re-examination of Maclean 
as to what passed between Nottingham and himself was de- 
feated by eleven votes on March 23, 1704 If we may trust a 
letter of Portland, dated January I, 1703/4, there had been a 
suppression of grave importance According to this, Maclean 
declared before the privy council, in presence of Mailborough 
himself, that both Marlborough and Godolphm had given assur- 
ances to the court of St Germain’s 1 It is evident that Not- 

1 Portland to Ilemwus, Hamms' Archives, Von Noorden, 1 , 480, 
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CHAP tingham, fearing that revelations of this kind would bieak up 
11 the ministry and bring the whigs into power, had, as the loids 
openly charged him, bought Maclean’s silence Maclean was 
released from the Towei on March 24, and received a pension 
of j£soo a year during Anne’s life 1 The loids concluded then 
abortive inquiry with the lesolution “that theie had been 
dangerous plots between some m Scotland and the coutts of 
France and St Germain’s, and that the encouiagement of this 
plotting came from the not settling the succession to the eiown 
of Scotland m the house of Hanovei ” This resolution thoy 
embodied m an address to the queen praying for a union be- 
tween the two kingdoms The exasperation of the baffled 
whigs disclosed itself in a second address on Maich 31 reflect- 
ing on the dismissals from the commission of the peace in 
the previous year, and expressing an opinion adveise to the 
nomination of foimer non-jurors This the queen leeeivcd 
with an unfavourable and evasive reply, pointed by the dis- 
missal of Queensberiy from most of his offices 

All these proceedings the loids committed to the pi ess. 
Their action m taking public opinion into their confidence v, as 
a revival of the revolutionaiy practice of fifty ycais eailiei, dis- 
countenanced since the restoration It was distasteful to the 
tory majority m the commons, whose supporters were fcwci 
among the reading public of the towns But the pressure of 
the constituencies, more active undei the system of ti tennial 
parliaments than it subsequently became, was so far felt that 
a proposal in November, x 703, to adopt the practice of the 
lords was only defeated by the casting vote of the speakei , 
Harley 2 A perusal of the addresses and counter-addresses 
of the two houses reveals that at this time not merely literary 
ability but discerning and progressive statesmanship were to 
be found m the house of lords, which contained a consider- 
able number of politicians of eminent service trained in the 
school of William III There sat Portland, the late king’s 
wisest counsellor , Somers, the acknowledged master of con- 
stitutional law , Godolphm, employed by all governments as 
the most skilful financier of the age , Halifax, the restorer of 

> Macfarfane’s Genealogical Collections (1750-51), 1 , 141, being vol xxxm. of 
the Publications of the Scottish History Society (zgoo) 

a L'Hermitage, November 27, 1703 Von Noorden, 1 , 483. 
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the cuirency, Bui net, a bishop who was also a statesman, CHAP 
and Marlborough, who had already won renown alike by 11 
his military talent and dexteious diplomacy By the side of 
these, the Biomleys, the Hows, the Seymouis of the lowei 
house failed to strike public imagination, and St John had 
scaicely risen to fame In the commons the whigs enjoyed 
social as well as intellectual superionty They scoffed at the 
corn-dealeis and sheep-bieeders who thronged thetory benches, 
strangers to the classics and ignoiant of high politics, but le- 
spondmg iMth inaiticulate docility to the crack of the High 
Church whip 

The nutation between the two houses resulting from the 
occasional confoimity bill and the Scottish plot next found 
vent m a question affecting fundamental punciples of the le- 
presentative system After the general election of 1702, the 
toiy majonty had dealt with notorious unfairness in the pio- 
ceedmgs before the commons upon controveited elections 
While these scandals weie fresh m the public mind, the house 
of lords, in the case of an elector foi Aylesbury , Ashby vet nes 
White, which came befoie it upon a writ of erroi, affirmed its 
jurisdiction to decide upon the right of the plaintiff to vote 
at an election to the house of commons The decision re- 
versed a judgement of the queen’s bench, and was declared by 
the commons to mvohe a breach of their privileges The 
lords in reply passed resolutions on March 27, 1704, against 
the pretension “ to subject the property of Englishmen ” — that 
is, the franchise — “ to the arbitral y votes of the house of 
commons ” To such a pitch had the animosity between the 
two houses now reached that the Prussian resident, Bonet, re- 
ported that an entei prising king had an excellent opportunity 
of lidding himself of parliament altogether 1 It was earned 
into eveiy detail of parliamentary business When the tory 
majority in the commons, in order to screen Rooke, sought to 
impute to Sir Clowdisley Shovell the futility of the last year’s 
naval expedition, the peers took Shovell under their protection 
and appointed a committee of inquiry into the administration 
of the admiralty They addressed the queen for the removal 
of the Jacobite Vice-Admiral Graydon for his recent misconduct 


1 Bonet, January ai February x, 1704, Von Noorden, 1*, 495, 
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in not engaging Ducasse’s squadron and fot illegally press- 
ing men fiom merchant vessels in Jamaica Thc> \ indicated 
the whig Admiral Russell, Earl of Orfoid, from a chaige of 
peculation brought against him by the toi y commissionet s of 
public accounts 

One moie constitutional conflict lcmaincd to be fought 
The commons, at the close of March, sent up a bill to the luids 
foi the continuance of the commission for the examination of 
public accounts But the commission had lendeied itself so 
odious to the whigs that it was detei mined to vvieck it 
Sunderland, Marlborough’s son-in-law, whose whiggisin was of 
an uncompiomising aggiessiveness, disinterred a piece dent of 
Chailes II ’s time to piove that the peeis not onlj enjoyed the 
light to reject m such a case the nominees of the commons, 
but to substitute nominees of their own, which they did uccoid- 
mgly The commons protested, and on Apul 3 a stoimy con- 
feience of the two houses took place Woids weie lunning 
high when Black Rod knocked at the doot w ith a message 
from the queen The ministry in alaim had adv ised an instant 
prorogation, and the commission of public accounts ct asc d to be 

It had become evident toGodolphin and Marlboiough that 
if they hoped to maintain themselves in power they mud. be 
secured against treachery from within the mintstiy l r pon thi 
most uigent questions of foreign and domestic polity Notting- 
ham was at issue with both Nottingham himself was so far 
unconscious of the insecurity of his position that he demanded 
the dismissal from the privy council of the whig Dukes of Som- 
erset and Devonshire, with whom ho had come into violent 
collision in the affair of the Scottish plot The qu< on instead 
of striking the dukes off the list of the pi ivy council, dismissed 
Lord Jersey, the lord chamberlain, who was under the imputa- 
tion of Jacobitism, and Sir Edward Seymour, who had been 
Nottingham’s lieutenant in the matter of the dismissal of whig 
justices of the peace. Seymour had given affront, not only by 
intemperate attacks on Godolphm, but by an announcement of 
his intention to renew the attempt at “tacking” the occasional 
conformity bill in the following session Nottingham, not un- 
naturally conceiving the dismissal of Seymour to be a rebuff to 
himself, sent in his resignation in May, 1704. 

Robert Harley, who had first been elected speaker in the 
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last parliament of William III, was designated by public CHAP 
opinion as the lepresentative in the commons of that middle 11 
party which Godolphm and Marlboiough wcie seeking to 
gather round them He was acceptable to the clergy, and 
had received an addiess from them foi the part he had 
taken m the pi emotion of tlie act for restoring to the Chuich 
the first-fiuits and tenths While leaning to the side of the 
tones, he had acted the pait of a peaccmakci in the quairels 
between the houses He had kept Godolphm constantly ac- 
quainted with the cabals of Nottingham So gieat was the 
1 eliance placed b> Godolphm and Mailboiough on his manage- 
ment of the commons that it had been ananged by Godolphm, 
with the assent of Marlboiough, 1 eaily in Novembei, 1703, that 
the thiee “ should meet tegulaily at least twice a week, if not 
oftenei, to advise upon e\ tiy thing that shall occui ” - It was 
not long befoie the thiee weie known by the nickname of 
“the tnumvuate ” u Hailey, who was at this time forty 
yeais of age, was the son of a countiy gentleman who had 
sat in parliament foi Heiefoidshne and had fought foi it 
during the civil wai Revolting fiom the nulitaiy government 
of Ciomwell, the fathci had welcomed the icstoiation, but he 
had aimed foi the Punce of Change 4 It was his political lot 
always to find himself between two fires, and while for his con- 
duct in the convention paihament he was denounced as “ an 
enemy to the Chuich,” his opposition to the policy of William 
III “diew upon him and his family the implacable rage of the 
Lord Wharton, Lord Somers, and the other whigs of their patty" s 

This detachment fiom party ties was impioved by his son 
Robert Harley into a useful talent When William III ap- 
proached the opposition he twice offered Harley a secretaiy- 
ship of state Hailey’s refusal increased his “ great reputation 
among the country party,” and his election as speaker in the 
new parliament of Decembei, 1701, was opposed by the whigs 
But his moderation gave so much satisfaction to all parties 
that In Anne’s first parliament he was re-elected without op- 

1 Marlborough to Harley, October n, N S , 1703, Bath MSS , 1 , 56, Htst 
MSS Oomm , 1904 

’Godolphm to Ilarley, November 4, 1703, Portland MSS , iv , 75 

8 De Foe to Harley, November a, 1704, *bid , p T47 

* See Auditor Harley s Life of the Lari of Oxford, ibid , v , 643 

8 Ibid , p 645. 
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CHAP, position He had the credit, according to the Piussian 
il mimstei, 1 of being the most moderate man in the toiv party 
Brought up in close touch with the dissenteis, his father ha\ ing 
been an occasional membei of Baxtci’s congtegation, he always 
cultivated friendly relations with them He was punctilious 
m religious observances, and, like Pepys, held family piayeis, 
except when overcome by the bottle 2 3 He w as an oppoi turn si 
by temperament, with a natural pieference foi the bickstans 
This disposition had been lemarked befoie his election to the 
speakership, and had earned him the nickname of “ Robin the 
Tnckster” During his tcnuic of the speakeiship lus dispo- 
sition to intrigue took the foim of management In this his 
talents had been so conspicuous that, at the time at which he 
entered Godolphin’s ministry, he had surrounded himself w ith 
a gioup of followeis composed fiom both polities* J he m- 
sciutableness ascribed to him by his ft lends was sedulously 
cultivated by Harley His natuially hca\y mannt'i, his in- 
volved and oraculai utterances weie the appropi late equipment 
of an enigmatic politician whose justly acquit cd imputation 
for knowledge of principles and piecedents lent substance to 
mystery His scheme of politics floated upon the petsonal 
favoui of the sovereign which should submcigc patty dnisions 
m a flowing tide of loyalty. By univeis.il consent, he had 
too much good nature 111 his disposition to take any pleasuie 
m political animosities 4 

1 Spanham, May 30, 1704, Prussian State Archives, Von Noorden, 1 , 501, 

n. 4 

"That he had a dislike to latiludtnarianism appears from the draught oi an 
anonymous letter addressed by him to Archbishop lemson, at some time between 
1701 and 1705, accusing the archbishop of being under the influence of Soumans, 
Anans, and Deists Bath MSS , 1 , 52 

3 Stanley West to Robert Harley, August 29, 1704, Portland MSS , iv , 118 

4 The tributes to Harley’s good nature paid by his correspondents aie so Ire 

quent, and m one case that we know of so well founded, that it must have been a 
leading feature of his character The Isarl of Inchiqum, his schoolfellow, wrote 
to a cousin of his own “ He (Harley) always showed abundance of good nature 
and affability” (Portland MSS , v , 64) ** Your lordship’s generosity,” wrote a 

correspondent after Harley hadbroken with Marlborough, “ is much commended 
at camp for carrying on the building of Blenheim with so much diligence , this is 
heaping coals of fire on their heads " (July 3 14, 1711, tbid , p 28), Boling 
broke, apologising for a letter in which he took his chief to task for mismanage 
ment of business, says “ If you forgive the length of this letter and yet think 
that the worst part of it, you will be that great and that good-natured man I always 
took you for ’ (July 27, 1713, tbid , p 311). 
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Such was the new secretary of state He undeitook the CH\P 
northern department of foreign affairs, Hedges being tiansfened 11 

to Nottingham’s former department, the southern As an in- 
ducement to his acceptance of office, piovision was made foi 
two of his friends Mansell, member foi Glamoiganshne, “the 
heir of a veiy consideiable family m Wales,” was made comp- 
trollei of the household in place of Sir Edward Seymour, and 
Hemy St John, secretaiy at war, m place of William Blath- 
wayt The office of lord chambeilam, which had been held by 
the Jacobite Eail of Jersey, was given to Hemy Grey, Eail of 
Kent, a wealthy peei of a somewhat colouiless whiggism 

St John, then in his twenty -sixth year, had received the 
usual education of a man of fashion He had been at Eton 
and had made the giand tow Addicted though he was to 
bouts of drink and debauchery, he had an exceptional capacity 
foi affaus, a sound memory, and remarkable brilliancy of ex- 
pression He had acquned some acquaintance with classical 
authois, appreciated good literature, and was familiar with 
current philosophical thought These tastes introduced him 
to the foiemost writers of the day Destined by training and 
position to a seat in the house of commons, which he entered 
for the first time as member for the family borough of Wootton 
Basset in the parliament which met in February, 170T, he 
elected to gratify ambition at the cost of such convictions as he 
had Upon the toiy benches a meagre handful of second-rate 
speakers struggled feebly against King, the future chancellor, 

Jekyll, afterwards master of the rolls, and Cowper, who, in the 
opinion of Burnet, “spoke the best of any in the house of 
common? ” St John, though a professed fieethmker, discerned 
where lay his opportunity and ranged himself with the High 
Church party As leading member of the commission on public 
accounts he conducted a crusade against one after another of 
the whig officials He thundered against the financial pro- 
posals of Godolphm and lent eloquent voice to the murmurs 
of the inarticulate country squires in whose eyes the malt tax 
and the land tax obscured the glory to be derived from con- 
tinental wars They welcomed as their salvation the torrential 
eloquence and the aggressive wit of their youthful champion 
which overwhelmed by audacity the more restrained oratory of 
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CHAP the eldei pailiamentanans 1 Not one of ht » spi tflu » h is been 
11 pieseived to us, but as to thou effect m tin house his eon- 
tempoianes are unanimous Evuy High Clumh coffee house 
rang with his praises Dissipation, fmohu, sopiiasm wcie 
alike condoned when the talents they maned y oked llu m selves 
to the service of oithodoxy 

That a young man of these powets should he le fL to uekl 
the opposition into an effective fighting foice was agicc ible 
neither to Godolphm noi to Mailborough 1 he dukt dis< eincd 
that at heai t St John was a political arl\ intuit 1 vl.o, hke a 
medieval condottiei e, swore fealtj to the ->ide th.it hid ino ,t 
to promise Hailey had not failed to establish frundl), 
indeed affectionate, 1 elation 1 with this using sun lo St 
John, Hailey was for long “dear mastei,” and the pupil, Hai- 
ley’s “affectionate Harry” Matlboiough, p« ihnps lmpicssi d 
by St John’s financial talent, pet haps anxious to ale nee* Ins 
diatribes against the continental policy, recommended him to 
Godolphm as secretary at war, despite the warnings of the 
duchess who saw how slightly the tie's of friendship 01 politic d 
alliance would control his ambition. F01 a whili, howivei, 
the influence of the duke dominated both Hailey md St 
John, the master and the pupil Ihe new seeietaiy at a at 
had not been many days 111 office 2 befoio lus former bunds 
perceived with disgust that the muzzle of promotion had 
moderated his tone In a few months he was disci t lx d by 
the Prussian resident as a warm admirer of the* duke* and 
absolutely dependent upon him Unhappilj for (lodolphm, 
the changes in the ministry pleased neither tones nor wings 
The tones were disposed to look upon Ilarley and St John 
as renegades The extreme whigs were indignant that Mail- 
borough’s son-in-law Sundeiland, a fighting politician, had not 
been put in the place of Nottingham Sunderland, howc\ cm , had 
been distasteful to the queen since his opposition to the bill 
for Pnnce George’s annuity An attack on the ministiy by 
the whigs, it was thought, 3 might be supported by the extreme 
tones During the anxious weeks of the summer of 1704, 

1 Bonet, April 18, 1704, Prussian State Archives, Von Noordui, 1 , 507, n. 

* He kissed hands as secretary, April 4, 1704, Cow per MSS , in , 3a 

8 k’ Hermitage to Hemstus, June 3, 1704, Unnnus’ Archtvtt, Von Noorden, 

1,509 
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when the Butish tioops vveie marching eastwaids to the chap 
succoui of the empeior, Rochestei and Seymoui weie d<_- 
claiming against the. waste of blood and tieasuie and thieaten- 
mg the impeachment of the duke 1 The maich to Blenheim 
was the mimstiy’s last card 

^onet, June 13 and Vuefust 26, L’Hermitagc, June 13, 1704, Heiusiu*' 

Arch V011 Noorden 1 , 510 



CHAPTER III 

THE WAR AND PARTIES 

CHAP Five weeks of the winter session of pailiament had been 
111 spent by Marlborough at the Hague in pieparation for the 
ensuing campaign The prospect at the beginning of iyc>\ 
was by no means encoui aging foi the Grand Alliance flic 
empire was in a state of growing disoiganisation In the east 

the Hungarian insurgents under Rakoczy weie 1 aiding Silesia 
and Moravia, and alarming Vienna itselt On the* othoi side 
of the frontier of Austna were the 45,000 troops of the hlectoi 
of Bavaua, extending along the Danube* from Ulm to Lm/, 
and maintaining communication with the Hungarians 1 0 the* 
west of the elector, on the Upper Rhine, was the aimy of 
Marshal Tallard Menacing Austria from the south was the 
French army of Italy The French plan of campaign was to 
unite these forces m co-operation for offensive action Against 
them the emperor could only muster three inconsiderable* 
armies, one operating unsuccessfully against the insurgents in 
Hungary, one of 20,000 men to oppose the Elector of JBavat 1a, 
and one ill-equipped force under the Margiave of Baden to 
hold the fortified lines guarding the passage of the Rhine at 
Stollhofen, m Baden It had become clear to Marlborough in 
1703 that the empire must be rescued or that the French would 
dictate peace at Vienna Determined to disembarrass himself 
of the interference of the Dutch field-deputies, he had obtained 
from the States-general the title of commander-m-chief of the 
two maritime powers The plan, or absence of plan, by which 
each power singly defended its own frontiers must, he resolved, 
be abandoned The bait of petty advantages which distracted 
concert must be set aside, and a powerful combined movement, 
extending from the North Sea to the Danube, must achieve the 
expulsion of the French from Germany 

48 
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It was not, howcvei, a moment at which Mailboiough felt CH\F 
it would be wise to appioach the Dutch with so vast a plan of 111 
campaign The duke made up his mind, theiefoie, in the first 
place to take lus measuies in conceit with Prince Eugene, the 
Austnan commander-m-chief, and to keep the Dutch ignorant 
of their full scope until the time came foi then execution 
Arriving at the Hague in the middle of Januaij, 1704, he 
suggested a campaign on the Moselle with his own tioops and 
some auxilianes, while the Dutch under Ouweikeik maintained 
the defensive in the Nethei lands These ai rangements made, 
Mailboiough letuined to England at the close of Eebiuaiy It 
was necessary, at least, that he should impait his plans to the 
queen The fiist object of the campaign was to ciush the aimy 
of the Electoi of Bavaria upon the Danube Inoidci to foitify 
hispioposal, he induced the empeioi to wnte a pm ate letter 
to the queen, asking assistance On Apnl 2 anothei private 
appeal was made by the impei lal mmistei Marlboiough there- 
upon leceived fiom the cabinet general mstiuctions to “conceit 
with the States such measuies as should be deemed pioper foi 
relieving the emperoi and 1 educing the Elector of Bavaria” 
Meanwhile, to hoodwink the Dutch, he was affecting to make 
piepaiations foi the campaign on the Moselle Not a word 
was said about a match to the D inubc, though, if we are to 
ciedit Buinct, Ilemsius had unofficial knowledge of the design 
Embarking fiom Haiwich about the middle of Apnl, the duke, 
for the second tunc that >ear, ai lived at the Hague The 
Dutch wert wiapped up m then own interests and indifferent 
to the fate of the empeioi Iho bainei policy, that is, the 
occupation of the fiontiei foiticsscs, had become the horizon 
of their vision. 

Mailboiough’s first step on arrival at the Hague was to 
make formal request to the States-general for permission to 
detach a part of the combined English and Dutch forces from 
the Meuse and Schelde to join the army destined for the cam- 
paign on the Moselle There were stormy scenes in the States- 
geneial He had foreseen refusal, and had armed himself with 
an authorisation from the queen to march with all the troops 
m English pay Not till this was known did the Dutch give 
way. They were left with 70,000 men under Ouweikerk 
to guard their frontiers With the contingent of 15,000, the 
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detachment of which had provoked so much lesistance, the 
ti oops starting undei the immediate command of Mailboiough 
numbeied on papei 40,00c 1 By the middle of May he was 
leady to maich, and hoped to effect by the middle of June a 
junction with the Margiave of Baden on the Uppei Rhine 
On May 13 Marshal Tallaid, in view of the maigra\e, crossed 
the Rhine at Breisach, undei covei of the foitiess captuied by 
him the previous yeai He had with him 13,000 rcciuils foi 
the Elector of Bavaria and iS,ooo regulat tioops as convoy to 
a huge tiain of munitions Avoiding the Geiman defences b> 
cncuitous loutes, he delivered the leciuits and supplies to the 
electoi and Maishal Maism at Vilhngen, and letuined with 
his regulars to lejoin the Fiench aimy on the Uppei Rhine 
The Mai grave of Baden, whose army now numbeied 30,000 
men, followed up the elector as he maiched back to Ulm At 
the beginning of June he was joined by Bunco Eugene at 
Ehmgen, on the Upper Danube At the same time the news 
was brought that Marlborough with lapid matches was ap- 
proaching the scene of action 

Marlborough left the Nethei lands on May 19, after gamson- 
mg Maestiicht with English tioops His anny was to be re- 
inforced during his maich by tioops from Fiussia, Luuebuig, 
and Hesse stationed on the Rhine, and by eleven Dutch 
battalions at Rothweil, on the boideis of the Black boiest 
He had advanced no furthei than Keipen when Villeioy, to 
effect a diversion, made a demonstration m foice befoie Huy 
Marlborough, foreseeing that Villeroy would piobably follow 
his march, lefused the request of Ouweiketk to halt, and 
advanced up the Rhine from Bonn, where he hcatd of X'allard’s 
crossing, to Coblenz At this point he would have left the 
Rhine for the expected campaign against the French fortresses 
on the Moselle , but when, on June 3, he had reached the right 
bank of the Neckar with the cavalry, his real objective was at 
last revealed Meanwhile he had, on May 21 and 23, written 
dispatches to the States-general justifying his departure from 
his instructions on the score of the deficiency of the military pre- 
parations on the Moselle He also demanded reinforcements 

1 Alexander Stanhope to Sir Charles Hedges, the Hague, April 25-May ifi, 
1704, R O , MS , Holland, 226,/ 327 
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against Tallaid, who was likely to hasten with the French CHA.P. 
aimy of the Uppci Rhine to the aid of the JBa\auan electoi In 
On June 9, some days in advance of his cannon and infantiy, 
Marlborough met Punce Eugene at Mundelsheim on the 
Neckar The Maigiave of Baden joined them at Gross Hep- 
pach foui days latei From this, then first meeting, dated the 
lifelong fncndship of Eugene and Marlboiough, both of them 
alike gifted with the intuition of military genius, and each 
too highly placed in the confidence of then countrymen 
foi the success of one to eclipse the fame of the othei The 
Margiave of Baden, who had grown giey in campaigns, had 
lost the aspnation to initiative His hungry and lagged troops 
contiasted ill with the well-clad English, whose appeaiance had 
diawn compliments fiom the Elector of Mainz, and now pio- 
voked the admiration of Eugene Marlboiough was already 
appi lsed of the margrave’s disposition to find excuses for in- 
activity he did not, he boasted, make wai “ alia Hussara ” 1 
He now claimed the command in chief, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that he was peisuaded to allow Marl- 
boiough to command on alternate days On the 22nd the 
aimtes of the mai grave and Marlborough effected a junction 
at Launsheim, about nine English miles north-west of Ulm 
They numbered altogethei 52,000 men In Ulm lay 27,000 
Bavarians under the elector and 36,000 French undei Marshal 
Marsm, but so many of these weie law recruits that Mail- 
borough was of opinion that, notwithstanding then numerical 
supenonty, he could risk an attack m the open field To 
Eugene was assigned the task, with 28,000 troops, of holding 
the mtrenchments of Stollholen m the west of Baden against 
the French army of the Upper Rhine, numbering 60,000 men. 

The plan of Marlborough and the mat grave was to enfa.ee 
the Bavarians from their defences by laying waste the north 
of their country. The united armies marched in a north- 
north-easterly direction behind the range of hills bordering 
the north bank of the Danube Donauworth, on the north 
bank, a strongly fortified town, was their objective If it 
could be taken it would furnish a base from which to operate 

1 Eugene to the Emperor, July 31, 1704, F Heller, MiUtUnsche Korrespondertx 
des Prtnzen Eugen (Wien, 1848), 11 , 186 
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Max Emanuel, perceiving this and anxious foi his olectoi ite, 
maiched out of Ulm along the noith bank of lh<- nvti ancl 
occupied a camp alieady intienchcd between I auingen and 
Dillingen Thence he detached General d’ Atco with a foice to 
occupy the Schellenbeig, a height on the Danube beyond 
Donauworth On July 1 Mailboiough and the maigiave, ad- 
vancing towaids Donauworth, encamped at Ameidingen, about 
fourteen miles from the foot of the Schellenberg The toads 
were dienched with rain and the army mcumbcied with heavy 
aitilleiy Time was pressing, foi the enemy weie expecting 
to be reinforced by Tallard Moreovei, the Schellenbeig was 
being foitified with feverish haste, and Mailboiough declaied 
that eveiy hour’s delay would cost the loss of 1 ,000 men 

Availing himself of the fact that on the 2nd he was m su- 
preme command, Marlboiough oidered an advance at time in 
the morning of that day By midday his ad\ anted guaid came 
upon the enemy, still busy completing the defences of the 
Schellenberg As the mam body could not come up till the 
afternoon, the margiave counselled postponement of the attack 
till next day Marlborough insisted on an immediate assault. 
At six m the evening he gave the signal '1 he enemy 
made a desperate defence, costing the allies 1,500 killed and 
4,000 wounded But before night set in the Bavarian at my 
was destroyed Out of 10,000 men only 3,000 tejnmed 
the elector Donauworth was occupied by the allies Max 
Emanuel hurriedly broke up his intrenched tamp and tlm w 
himself into Augsbuig Mailborough, having crossed the 
Danube at Donauwdrth on July 5, advanced towards Augs- 
burg from the east The objects of his march, which was 
circuitous, were to subsist his army m the enemy’s country, if 
possible to capture Munich, and to employ his cavaliy m ex- 
hausting and destioymg the resources of its environs 

Hearing that Tallard was on the march, Eugene left his 
lines of defence in Baden under the protection of a handful of 
troops and advanced along the northern bank of the Danube 
at the head of 9,000 foot and 6,000 horse About the time 
(August 3) that Tallard effected a junction with the elector at 
Augsburg, Eugene reached the plain of Hochstadt on the 
Danube. The French and Bavarians had now the advantage 
of position as well as of numbers. They could interrupt the 
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communications of Eugene with Franconia and Wurtembeig, 
or could ovei whelm both Marlboiough and the margiave 
in a hostile country before these could effect a junction w ith 
Eugene Mailboiough anticipated this movement, and at once 
bieaking up his camp at Friedbeig letraced his steps m a north- 
easterly diiection to Schiobenhausen To this place, in older 
to concert opeiations, Eugene made his way on the 6th acioss 
about twenty-eight miles of country, free of the enemy, but m- 
teisected with rivers The two agieed upon the bold step of 
detaching the mai grave with 20,000 men to undeitake the 
siege of Ingolstadt By this measure, besides the piospect of 
securing a valuable post, they got nd of a commandei who 
would undoubtedly have opposed their determination to attack 
the enemy in foice On the 9th they learnt that the Fiench 
and Bavanan foices weie advancing from Augsbuig, evidently 
with the intention of passing the Danube at Laumgen and 
throwing themselves upon Eugene’s tioops, whom they out- 
numbeied by nearly four to one From Augsbuig to Hochstadt 
would be a match of about twenty-seven English miles, with 
the river Zusam and seveial smallei watei courses to be crossed 
befoie reaching the banks of the Danube As the whole 
countiy was undei heavy rams this movement could not be 
executed with rapidity The combined French and Bavarians 
ciossed to the north bank of the Danube on the 10th Eugene 
on the same day, having rejoined his troops m the morning, 
retned eight miles towards Donauworth, taking up a position 
behind the small river Kessel, about eleven miles separating 
him from the enemy He now had, some three to four miles in 
his real, Donauworth and the Schellenberg, which had been 
fleshly fortified by the allies About ten miles intervened be- 
tween him and Marlborough, ciossed, howevei, by the Tech, 
the Danube, and, on the northern side of the Danube, the 
Wermtz Everything depended upon whether he could hold 
his ground till Marlboiough reached him with his mam body 
The reconnaissances of the Fiench were so ineffective that 
they did not know of Marlborough’s line of march, and 
though they had heard of the diversion of the margrave and 
his 'forces to Ingolstadt, they refused to credit the intelligence 1 


CHAP 

111 


1 “ M Tallard declared that if they durst confide in their intelligence that 
Prince Lewis was left to besiege Ingoldstadt, they would have fallen upon us m 
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CHAP On the 1 ith, therefore, they did nothing moie than move some 
111 seven miles down the northern bank of the Danube, as far as 
the neighbouihood of Blindheim or Blenheim, a village about 
three miles below Hochstadt, and within sight of the encamp- 
ment of Eugene, whose army during the day was mai .hailed 
in expectation of an attack Meanwhile, on the night of the 
10th, Mailboiough at Rain, ten miles distant as the crow flies, te- 
ceived a dispatch from Eugene uigmg him to hasten his maich 
He at once ordeied fouvard twenty battalions undei his biothei 
Geneial Charles Chuichill, who staited at one m the morning, 
and by three o’clock the main aimy was m motion 1 By ten 
o’clock the next night the junction of b ugene and Mailboiough 
was complete 

Even as late as the morning of the I2th the Eiench still 
had an advantageous oppoitumty to attack It hail been 
necessary to leave the aitillcry to follow, and aftet a niuich 
of four and twenty miles it and the baggage had only ai lived 
at daybreak Marlboiough's men weie worn with fatigue, 
and he had had no time m which to plan his dispositions 
The foices of the Grand Alliance numbeied between 52,000 
and 54,000 men, those of the combined blench and Havanans 
some 2,000 to 4,000 more The Danube hue flows m a 
north-easteily direction Its valley, m which the Kittle known 
to us by the name of Blenheim was fought, streti lies si veil 
English miles m length, from the Kcssel on the noith-east to 
Dillmgen on the south-west, and is of 11 regulai bieadth N01 th- 
westwards the valley is skirted by broken and w ooded lulls at 
Dapfheim only half a mile from the nvei Midway between 
the Kessel and Dillmgen the little uver Nebel mns aeioss the 
valley and pours itself into the Danube, east of the village of 
Blenheim which lies on the rivei bank Here the valley is at 
its broadest, being nearly three miles In the middle of the 
valley, lying north-eastwards of the Nebel, was the village of 
Unterglauheim About 1,200 yards to the north-west, on the 

our camp the day before.” Metcalfe Graham to James Graham, giving a short 
account of Blenheim, August 23, 1704, Bagot MSS , p 338, 1 list MSS Comm , 
1885 

1 Dispatch of Marlborough to Harley, giving an account of Blenheim 
August 14, 1704, Thirtieth Report 0/ the Deputy. Keeper of the Public Records, 
cviu., 31 1, 
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Fiench side of the Nebel, was the village of Oberglauheim, and CH \p 
a mile and a quaitei west of Oberglauheim was the village of 111 
Lutzingen, on the spui of the hills The soil between Blen- 
heim and Obeiglauheim was marshy and the giound was 
seamed b> numerous watercouises 

At two o’clock in the morning of the 13th news was 
bi ought into the Fiench camp that the aimy of the Grand 
Alliance was stirring The light wing under Eugene was 
ordered to advance westwards into the hill countiy It con- 
sisted of about 18,000 men, of whom neaily half were cav- 
alry The left wing under Marlborough numbered 34,000 to 
36,000 men, the pioportion of foot to horse being about thiee 
to one It sti etched down to the Danube and consisted of 
English, Dutch, Danes, Hessians, and Brunswickeis The 
duke’s brother, General Chuichill, was at the head of the mfan- 
tiy, the Princes of Wuitemberg, Baireuth, and Hesse-Cassel 
held suboidinate commands Close to the Danube, to attack 
Blenheim, marched the corps of Lord Cutts The distance 
between the two opposed camps was above five English miles. 

The Fiench and Bavarian camp stretched across the valley at 
itsbioadest pai t, its right lestmg on Blenheim, its extreme left 
being m front of Lutzmgen and on the spur of the hill beyond 
As soon as it was lealised that Marlboiough and Eugene weie 
marching to attack, a hurried consultation took place between 
the elector and the two French marshals, Marsm and Tallard 
Their aimies occupied a position offering distinct advantages 
for defence 1 * From the spurs of the hills on their left artillery 
file could be directed against the advancing enemy, the thiee 
vil'ages of Unterglauheim and Oberglauheim m the middle of 
the valley, and of Blenheim on their light, could be strongly 
held, while m the neighbourhood of Blenheim were slight 
eminences affording positions for artillery. 

Between seven and eight o’clock m the morning, the 
two armies were deploying with bands playing as if on a 
parade ground Spectators have described the brilliancy of 

1 The Earl of Orkney, who held the rank of major-general, wrote after the 

battle . “ I confess it is mtirely owing to my Lord Duke, for I declaure, had I been 

to give my opinion, I had been against it, considering the ground wher they 
were incamped and the strenth of the army”. Engl Hist Rev (April, 1904), 
xix , 3x1. 
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the scene ht up by the morning sun Eugene’s advance 
through hilly country, overgrown with biushwood, was difficult 
and slow Not till after midday did Mailborough lcccive a 
dispatch announcing his leadiness to take part in a gcneial 
attack The duke had drawn up his tioops in four lines 
Contrary to the usual piactice of the day, he had placed his 
infantry in the first and fourth, his cavalij m the second and 
third lines instead of on the flank A slight space separated 
his left from the ten battalions of mfantiy, close to the Danube’s 
bank, which had been detailed undei Cutts fot the assault 
on Blenheim The village was defended by bamcades and 
crowded with Fiench mfantiy Thiee assaults vveie repulsed 
with great loss In the centie of the field of battle Mail- 
boiough’s cavalry were twice touted by the Ficnch hoise, 
while the German mfantiy attacking Obeiglauheim vveie 
charged by the lush brigade in the French seivue, and 
other regiments, and were cut to pieces This was a cntical 
moment, for the advance of the French would sevci Mail- 
borough fiom Eugene Mailboiough himself galloped to the 
spot and, chaiging at the head of some squad 1011s of the 
imperial cavalry which were at hand, diovc the 1 'until buck 
Eugene’s immediate command fared no bettei than the* ( « tm.iti 
infantry His cavalry were thiee times dispetsid by the 
French, and at four o’clock the attack all along the line had 
proved a failure 

It was at this crisis that the genius of Mailboiough assented 
itself by a complete change of plan, conceived in the eonfusicn 
of a losing battle He withdiew tioops fiom the wings aid 
concentrated on the centre, suppoitod by the ieseiv<s In a 
quarter of an hour his army was m a new fot malic m, his < uvuliy 
in two lines in front, behind them two lines of mfantiy undei 
General Churchill His cavalry and the united cuvuliy of I allard 
and Marsm were now face to face Twice was the English 
charge repulsed, but the mfantiy, advancing in suppoit, enabled 
the cavalry to reform The fire of the foot threw the h tench 
horse into a slight confusion At this moment the whole Eng- 
lish cavalry m a long line extending from Blenheim to Ober- 
glauheim chaiged for the third time It broke the Fiench 
squadrons and their rout revealed Tallard’s blunder in denuding 
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his centic. of mfantiy in oidet to overciowd Blenheim 1 The ch\p 
Fiench mfantiy m the centre were sunounded by the supenoi n1, 
numbers of the English foot , a wedge was duven between 
the aimy of Tallaid and that of Marsm on his left, and Tallaid 
found himself a pnsoner The Fiench hoise dispei sed, some 
making foi the Danube, otheis for the hills The Bavaiians 
oil the left wing of the French letreated in good oidei Only 
the garrison of Blenheim, 9,000 stiong, lemained They had 
missed the moment at which a sally might ha\e given the 
cavaliy time to rail}, and now vainly endea\ oured to bieak 
thiough Chui chill’s infantry m the direction of Hochstadt 
After sustaining a fierce assault by Loid Oikney at the head 
of eight battalions, they laid down then arms 

On the field of victoiy Mailborough, teaung a leaf fiom 
a commissary’s memoiandum book, scnbbled with a lead pencil 
on the back of a bill half a dozen lines to the duchess, bidding 
her let the queen “know hei aimy has had a glonous victory ” 

The day had cost the allies 1 2,000 men killed and wounded, 
but the Fiench and Bavarians in killed, wounded and pnsoneis 
had lost 28,000 men, besides almost all then aitilleiy 
Among the pi isoneis were a marshal of France and sixteen 
geneial officers 2 The battle of Blenheim maiked the fiist 
gieat defeat of a Fiench army in the field dunng the reign of 
Louis XIV, and the fiist great success which had fallen to the 
arms of the Giand Alliance It saved Vienna, it delivered up 
Bavana to the conqueror, it enabled the emperor to rally his 
foices to the defeat of the Hungarian insurgents, the allies of 
the French, it fottified the lesolution of the Geiman princes, 
it reinvigoiated the war paity in the Netherlands, and it con- 
fumed the belief of Heinsius in the genius of Mailborough and 
discredited the former interventions of the field-deputies In 
Spam it determined the defection of some influential grandees 
from Philip V to the archduke In Savoy it reanimated the 
resistance of the duke But beyond all these effects, it stined 

‘See Capt R Pope’s criticism in Coke MSS , p 40, Hist MSS Comm , 

14th Rep , App , pt m 

8 See letter of Capt R Pope, August 16, 1704, m Coke MSS , p 40, and the 
list given by Marlborough's chaplain. Dr Hare, in Hare MSS,, p aoi. Hist. 

MSS Comm , 14th Rep , App., pt ix , 1895 
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111 the high tones coirespondmgly 

Under the cover of darkness the bioken legiments of the 
French and Bavarians made foi Lauingcn, about nine miles 
m their real, and crossed the Danube The cxcitions of the 
Elector of Bavana restoied some semblance of ordet to the 
fugitives Marlborough and Eugene did not follow up the 
retreating enemy They weie incumbered with wounded and 
prisoners, and Marlboiough, who had been seventeen houis m 
the saddle on the day of Blenheim, and had had only thiee horns’ 
sleep the night after the battle, was incapacitate d foi fmthoi 
exertion On the 14th, therefoie, he and Eugene matched 
up the bank of the Danube to Stemheim, little inoie than 
four miles Heie they lemamed foui days, lesting their 
tioops and dividing the pnsonets, who numbeied ir,r <j 2 
men 1 It was with difficulty that they succeeded in pcisuad- 
mg the margiave to relinquish the siege of Ingolstadt, wheie 
he had already made some progiess, and ftom which he hoped 
for compensation for having failed to shaie Mailboiough’s 
glory On the 23id they matched to Sefelmgen, within an 
English mile of Ulm Here they were joined by the mar- 
giave and his army, which, after a halt of five flays, they 
left to undeitake the icduction of that city. With the re- 
mainder of then forces they marched towaids the Rhine 
Through the defiles of the Black Forest the Fiench letreat 
was little better than a flight Staived for provisions, since' 
their stores had fallen into Marlborough’s hands, short of 
waggons, weakened by desertions, dispersed by attacks of the 
peasantry, their numbers were 1 educed when they were met 
by Marshal Villeroy, who had followed Mai lborough’s t lacks, 
at the entrances of the passes to the Black Forest, to scarcely 
20,000 men 

In the state of discouragement into which so large a part 
of the French forces was thrown, an invasion of Alsace ap- 
peared to Marlborough and Eugene to promise success But 
they reckoned without the margrave and the German generals, 
who preferred the familiar and less hazardous course of an 

1 Many French soldiers, separated from the mam body surrendered during 
some days after the action to escape being murdered by the peasantry James 
Brydges to Thomas Coke, August ig, 1704, Coke Mi>i > , p. 4a. 
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investment Mailboiough according]}' agieed to a siege of 
Landau by the margiave as a step to securing the principal 
fortresses on the Moselle, where he contemplated a campaign 
in the following yeai While co\enng the siege m conceit 
with Eugene, he strengthened the position of the allies by 
cai lying thiough negotiations entered into b> the Electress of 
Bavana B> the comention of Ilbesheim on November 7, 
the Ba\anan garrisons weie sui tendered to the empeioi, 
the electress being guaranteed m exchange sufficient revenues 
and a residence in Munich As a base for the campaign 
on the Moselle, Mailboiough suipnsed and captured Treves 
on Octobei 29 On No\cmbei 24, when the siege of Landau 
was approaching a successful conclusion, he visited Berlin, 
where Fredetick I was wavering between tenitonal aggtan- 
disement at the expense ot Poland and the prospect of sub- 
sidies foi maintaining the extiavagance of his couit Fiesh 
with the gloiy of Blenheim upon him, he succeeded in per- 
suading the king to sign a treaty piomising 8,000 more 
men for next yeai’s campaign m Italy On Decembei 11 
Marlboiough embaiked foi England, accompanied by Marshal 
Tallaid and othei distinguished pnsoneis, and with the stand- 
aids and colours, the tiophies of his victory 

Mailboiough, before leaving foi Holland m April, 1704, 
had conceited with Rooke an attack upon Toulon m co- 
opoiation with a land force under the Duke of Savoy On 
May 8 Rooke left Lisbon for Nice with thnty English and 
nineteen Dutch sail of the line, besides fngates and smaller 
vessels The tioops at his disposal consisted of 1,900 English 
and 400 Dutch marines Punce George of Hesse-Darmstadt 
accompanied him with 5,000 men under his command In 
the meanwhile the English government learnt that the Duke 
of Savoy, unable to maintain himself in the field against the 
overwhelming numbers of the French, was unequal to assist- 
ing m any attempt upon Toulon. It therefore ordered Rooke 
to watch for and intercept the fleet of the young Count of 
Toulouse, the son of Louis XIV. and Madame de Montespan, 
in the event of its evading Sir Clowdisley Shovell, who was 
cruising in the Channel to prevent its escape from Brest 
Rooke put about, and on the 7th caught sight of the French 
fleet Failing to overtake it, he, on June 27, N S , effected 
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CHAP a junction with Shovell and twenty-three sail of the line at 
111 Lagos 

At the head of a fleet of seventy-two ships, canying with 
tioops 30,000 men, Roohe was now in a position to make a 
fresh attempt upon Cadiz But four successive dispatches 
from Methuen, our ambassadoi in Poitugal, uiging him to 
this 01, m the alternative, to the capture of Poit Mahon, weie 
disregarded by him on the plea that the army was not adequate 
to the task Prince Geoige then, it is said at the suggestion 
of Vice-Admiral Sir John Leake, wiote a foimal pioposal to 
Rooke to substitute for an attack 011 Cadi / an attempt on Gib- 
raltar It was time something was done The court of King 
Pedro and that of the archduke weie both nutated at Rooke’s 
supineness and a second Vigo was scaicely likely to follow 
a second Cadiz On August I, NS, Real -Admit al Geoige 
Byng with seventeen ships and thiee bomb vessels, sailing 
fiom Tetuan, anchored in the bay of Gibialtai Rooke fol- 
lowed with the remainder of the fleet on the next day, and 
landed Prince Geoige with the marines and a body of Spanish 
troops for the assault of the landport gate I he ptince, after 
repulsing a sally of a few horsemen, sent the govunm a sum- 
mons to surrender The whole gartison numbcicd no 11101 e 
than 470 men, and of these only eighty wue ligulars. 
Fiench engineers had recently designed some new fortifita 
tions, but not one of them had been carried out A bombard- 
ment of about six hours sufficed to compel the garnson to 
offer terms By a capitulation of August 6 , drawn up by 
Prince Geoige, they were allowed to march out with aims and 
baggage, but the inhabitants who should stay vvete to take 
the oath of allegiance to Charles III 1 The loss of tin allies, 
chiefly the result of the blowing up of a foit, was sivty-onc 
killed and 252 men wounded I his was the first conquest 
for Charles III in Spam 

Rooke, leaving Gibraltar in order to winter at Ceuta, dis- 
patched a considerable number of vessels for various services, 

1 This was. m accordance with the instructions of Nottingham to Ormonde on 
the occasion of the expedition against Cadi/ (June 19, 170a) “ Her majesty is 
resolv'd that upon taking or the surrender of that (Cadi/) or any other place, the 
burghers shall take an oath of fidelity to the Archduke, tho’ the garrison to be 
left by your grace shall be entirely under her majesty’s orders and commands 
Hist, MbS- Comm., 7th Rep , App , p 763 
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and on the nth \\ oil eri eastwards m seaich of the Fiench CHAP 
fleet, which had emeiged fiom Toulon Its nominal com- 111 
mandei was the Count of Toulouse, its leal commander was 
D’Estrees, an admix al then in his eightieth } eai The French 
fleet consisted of fifty sail of the line, six fugates, and twenty - 
eight laige galley s, besides fiieships and tenders, cauj mg 3,577 
guns and 24,275 men The allies had fifty-one sail of the 
line and six frigates, two bomb v essels and some tendei s and 
fireships, but only seven of then ships, as conti astcd with 
seventeen of the French, weie three-deckeis On August 24, 
the allied fleet, having passed the Flench fleet on the night 
of the 22nd, was sailing westwaids off Malaga, before a light 
easterly wind, when it came in sight of the enemy Ihe 
French on seeing them hove-to m a crescent-shaped line of 
battle The allies advanced slowly in echelon, Vice-Admnal 
S11 John Leake leading the van, undei Su Clowdisley Shovell’s 
command The centie of twenty-six sail was undei Rooke, 
the loat was made up of twelve Dutch ships undei Callenbuig 
The battle lasted fiom ten o’clock in the morning till seven at 
night Before it was ovei the ammunition of the English, 
which had been depleted by the bombaidment of Gibraltar 
and the provision of a magazine there, began to lun short 
and nine ships had to be towed out of action 1 * The battle 
was indecisive, except that the Dutch drove the Fiench leai 
out of action, but theie was not a vessel captuied, sunk, 01 
burnt on either side During the night Rooke caiefully le- 
distributcd his remaining ammunition The Fiench, howevei, 
who had suffered equally, did not renew the fight on the 
following day, and the two fleets remained within sight of each 
other At night, doubling northwards in the darkness, the 
French fleet made for Toulon The French had lost heavily, 

3,048 of their number being killed and wounded as compared 
with 2,718 of the allies Rooke left sixteen sail of the line 
under Leake to winter at Lisbon and himself returned to 
England (September 10-21) 

Ihe capture of Gibraltar made little impression upon the 
English people It is true that the greater part of the garrison 

1 “ Five of our biggest m the middle,” that is, m Rooke’s division James 

Brydges to Thomas Coke, September 14, 1704, Cowper MSS , 111 , 45 
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weie English, 1 but Rooke, befoie leaving, had mitten to l\dio 
II and the archduke, lequesting them to supply thv w hole 
gairison Hailey, eithei having a widet outlook 01 anxious 
to say the best foi a mmistiy of which he was a raembu, w tote 
to the Duke of Newcastle as a paienthesis in a gossipy lcttei 
“The taking of Gibraltar may turn to gieat account, it being 
the gieatest thoroughfare in the woild I he mmistiy con- 
sulted Marlborough He replied to Hedges that “ no cost 
ought to be spaied to maintain it,” and a dispatch of Octobei 
10 from the loid high admnal to Leake at Lisbon acquainted 
him with the lesolution of the government to unde t lake it 
Such were the slow and reluctant steps by which this great 
possession was finally acquned The effoils of the Spamaids 
and Fiench for its lecaptuie were the most potent factois 
m the education of the public opinion of the countiy as to 
its value With regard to Rooke’s battle off Malaga the 
public exhibited a much more lively concern Whethei the 
ineptitude of his previous conduct as a naval commandet had 
been due to ill-health 01 to a feai of lesponsibility, he hud lost 
credit But a battle had been fought, and a victoiy at sea was 
essential to the glory of the toiy party and of then naval hoio 
The shrewd Godolphin, indeed, was not deceived “ Upon the 
whole,” he sums up, “ it seems to have been a soit of diawn 
battle wheie both sides had enough of it’’ * 'ihe Count ot 
Toulouse returned to Toulon, boasting that he hud diiveu the 
allies out of the Mediterranean, and Louis, with patei nal pntle, 
had a medal struck to commemorate the victoiy On the othu 
hand, it was to be said that Toulouse had weight d anchot to 
retake Gibraltar and that Rooke had baulked his design It 
may be added now that the Fiench nevet again dunng the 
war pietended to sweep the Meditcnanean with a grand fleet. 
Naval supremacy remained, though not altogether uncontented, 
with the allies 

Louis was little disposed to brook the desertion of Portugal 
to the Grand Alliance. In February, 1 704, he dispatched James 
Duke of Berwick, the son of James II by Marlborough’s sistei, 

1 “ For its security he (Rooke) hath left 2,000 marines in garrison ” James 
Brydges, M P , to Thomas Coke, September 14, 1704, Cowptr MSS., iu. f 45. 

* Portland MSS , u , 186, September 5, 1704 

* Godolphin to Harley, September 14, 1704, Bath MSS., 1 ., 6a. 
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Aiabella Chut chill, to take command of the Fiench and Spanish CHAP 
tioops in the peninsula Bemick had already acquued a high 111 
reputation as a commandei in the trench seivice He detet- 
mined to anticipate the allies, and on Maj 4 at the head of 
28,000 men, crossed the fiontiei of Poitugal To meet him 
the allies musteied at Lisbon some 5,500 English 1 undei 
Memhait, Duke of Schombeig and Leinstei, 3,500 Dutch 
undei Geneial Fagel, and 20,000 Portuguese As the invaders 
advanced in two divisions, the northern column m the dnection 
of the Douro, the southern towaids Lisbon, two armies weie 
organised to meet them The noithein aimy was undei the 
Maiquis das Minas, an expei t veteian of seven t) yeais The 
English and Dutch were assigned to the southern force 

Eaily in May the combined English, Dutch, and Portuguese 
tioops took post m the neighbourhood of Elvas with the 
object of disputing Berwick’s advance on Lisbon Unfor- 
tunately Schombeig lacked both the militaiy genius and the 
conciliatoiy tempei of Mailborough His disputes with the 
Dutch general Fagel ran so high that Fagel marched out of 
the camp at the head of his men with the intention of joining 
Das Minas As Berwick advanced, one fortified place fell 
after anothei with little or no lesistance But in the north 
the fortune of wai was otherwise Das Minas drove the 
Spanish general Ronquillo back acioss the frontier, baffled 
the endeavours of Berwick, who hastened to his lieutenant s 
assistance, to force an action, and finally, aided by the southern 
army, compelled the entue invading foice to retreat The 
lesult of the campaign was that while Berwick could boast 
the captuie of several gairisons, including two English regi- 
ments, Stanhope's and Stewart's, surrendered by their Por- 
tuguese general, Das Minas was acclaimed as the saviour of 
Portugal Schombeig, quarrelsome, sluggish, and incapable, 
was recalled to England at the request of the court of Lisbon 
In his place Marlborough selected a French refugee officer, 

Henn de Massue de Ruvigny, Earl of Galway Galway had 
been raised to the Irish peerage for his distinguished military 
services, and seems m some respects to have resembled Marl- 
borough himself He is, wrote Godolphin, “ one of the finest 

1 On paper 6,500, but see the Duke of Ormonde to General Earle, May i 6 f 
1704, Ormonde MSS , p. 771, Hnt+ MSS Comm , 7th Rep , App, 
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gentlemen of the army, with a head fitted foi tht cabinet .is 
well as the camp” He ainved in Lisbon on August lo, 
with a view to an autumn campaign But the Poituguc-.e 
oiganisation was too defective for an invasion of Spam, and 
Bei wick’s mtrenchments on the rivei Agueda too foumdable 
to be taken by stonn At the beginning of Octobei the Anglo- 
Portuguese aimy letued into winter quaiteis 

Since the letuin of Rooke to England, Pnnce Geoige of 
Hesse-Daimstadt had been left in command at Gibialtai His 
gainson numbeied 2,442 men of whom ncaily 2,000 weie 
English mannes and 400 Dutch At the instance of Louis 
XIV, whose abortive design foi its fortification shewed that 
he appreciated its value, the Spanish government lesolved 
upon its iccaptuie With this purpose Genet al Villadanas, at 
the head of 8,000 Spanish tioops, sat down m fiont of it eaily 
m Septembei He was suppoited by 4,000 Fieiuh mam us, 
landed fiom Toulon on Octobei 4 by the t tench Real -Ad- 
mual de Pointis, who with lus fleet of fouiteen sail of the line 
and seventeen fngates made foi the harbour of C adi/, whence 
he could issue to intei cept relief fiom Lisbon 'I he suptiun 
artillery of the besiegeis made bieachts in the foitifieations 
and gradually silenced the guns of the gainson A plan 
to deliver a grand assault with 3,000 men on the* night of 
Novembei 10 was frustrated by the appearance on the 9U1 
of Sir John Leake at the head of a squadioii bunging muni- 
tions and supplies Leake sailed home on December 13 to 
hasten leinfoicements By that time the gainson was weak- 
ened by sickness, on December 2 only 1,000 men being fit 
for duty At the end of the month, 2,500 English and Dutch 
troops were landed On the other side, 4,000 men, chiefly 
French, joined the besiegers as a reinforcement from Marshal 
de Tesse, who had supeiseded Berwick as commander-in-chief 
of the French forces in Spain On March 2 1 , 1705, Ixiake, 
at the head of a fleet of thirty-five ships, eight of them Portu- 
guese and one Dutch, entered the bay with reinforcements, 
surprising part of a squadron of De Pomtis, of which he 
captured three and destroyed two ships. Tesse, who had 
arrived m Febiuaiy, now despaired of success On April 23 he 
set out for Madrid, and the siege of Gibraltar was at an end. The 
moral and material Importance of the defeat of the Bourbons 
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was very gieat The lesult pi oduced sensible effects both in ch\P 
England and Spain It greatly stiengthened the Austrian 111 
party m Catalonia and Aragon In England it aroused populai 
interest m the maintenance of the foi tress Towaids this end 
theie seemed to be two principal means , the acquisition of a 
Mediteiranean harbour m which an English fleet might winter 
and the destiuction of the aisenal of Toulon 

The political capital sought to be made by the two paities 
out of affairs abroad was exemplified by the addi esses of the 
two houses upon the opening of parliament The loids con- 
tented themselves with a refeience to Blenheim, the commons 
added to Blenheim a clause congratulating the queen on “ the 
‘ victory obtained by your majesty’s fleet under the command 
and by the couiage of Sn Geoige Rooke” “ My Loid Marl- 
boiough’s fi lends,” commented Stepney, “thought that and 
Blenheim ought not to be mentioned on a day ” 1 * Never- 
theless, the coupling of Blenheim and Malaga became the mot 
cLordre of the High Chutch paity, and even of the Jacobites 2 
This transparent tuck, while it outiaged common sense, was 
repugnant to the queen’s sense of gratitude *1 he resentment 
she felt was shewn by the piomotion of Su Clowdisley Shovell 
in Rooke’s place as admiral and commander-in-chief of the 
fleet Rooke, though on this occasion his conduct had been 
unexceptionable, was never employed again Marlborough, on 
the other hand, was granted the royal manor of Woodstock 
with the consent of parliament, and received a promise from 
the queen of the palace now known by the name of Blenheim 
The queen’s speech at the opening of parliament, October 
29, 1704, expressed, at some length and 'with unmistakeable 
significance, her trust that there would be “ no contentions ” 
between the houses But the tory majority in the commons 
were committed to an irreconcilable position by the fatal in- 
heritance of the occasional conformity bill. To shirk their 
pledges would have cost its author, Bromley, his seat for the 
University of Oxford, and the tory party generally the support 


1 Stepney to Shrewsbury, Vienna, November 11 22, 1704, Buccleuch MSS , 
2. 703 

* “ His (Rooke’s) health is now drunk by those who won’t drink the queen’s 
health, nor yours.” De Foe to Harley, September 28, 1704, Portland MSS , iv , 
136. 
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of the clergy at the coming geneial election It was at first 
resolved, at a pnvate meeting of the paity, 1 not to vote the 
supplies until the loids had passed the bill But at, it is said, 
the insidious suggestion of Harley,-' who was still speakei, the 
moie offensive couise threatened by Seymoui was decided upon 
The occasional confoimity bill was to be sent to the lotds 
tacked to a money bill This pioposal, as was doubtless foic- 
seen, at once enlisted m the opposition the conservative in- 
stincts of the more modeiate chuichmen, roused 111 tht loids 
uncommitted to the whig paity the instinct of self-piescuation, 
and ranged the influence of the services against the whole mea- 
sure Loid Cutts, one of the heroes of Blenheim, warned the 
paity, of which he was himself a membei, that the stoppage of 
the supplies consequent on the tack would bieak up the Gianrl 
Alliance Thcie was a defection fiom the middle pailj to the 
whig view The high chuichmen weie beaten on the question 
of a tack by 251 to 134 votes The bill was lead a thud time 
on Decembei 14, but its sting had been drawn It was thiown 
out by the lords the next day, after a pufuuctoty debate upon 
the second reading, by 7 1 to 5° votes 

By the end of the year two rebuffs had been sufivud by 
the High Church paity Ihcy had failed m th< tack, and the 
common sense of paihament and the countiy had gout against 
their reckless counsels in a crisis, to be nariated heioaftci, which 
had arisen in England’s relations to Scotland But they were still 
resolute to get nd of Godolphin, who alone stood in the way 
of an administration which Rochester and Nottingham would 
inspire On Godolphm’s side there was no blinking the fact 
that he and they had broken for evei “ I shed! never,” he 
wrote to the Duchess of Marlborough, “ think any man fit to 
continue in his employment who gave his vote fot the tack.” 
Godolphin only expressed the feeling of the time that “the 
Queen’s servants ” were generally expected to vote against mea- 
sures discountenanced by the court, very much as membei s of 
a ministry are now expected to support their chief And that 
the attitude of the court towards political parties had changed 

1 Godolphin to Harley, November 8-19, 1704, Bath MSS , 1 , 35 

*“ I hope everybody will do you the justice to attribute the greatest share of 
it (the defeat of the bill) to your prudent management and zeal for the public,” 
Marlborough to Harley, December 16, 1704, tbtd , p. <55 
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was shewn by a significant warning in the queen’s speech at the 
close of the session, Mai ch 14, 1705, against “any dangeious 
experiments foi the future ” 

The end of the yeai 1704 was rendered stormy by the 
levival undei a new form of the Aylesbury election contro- 
versy Duung the recess, Ashby had obtained execution upon 
his judgement as delivered in the house of lords Thereupon 
five other burgesses of the town of Aylesbury, whose votes 
had also been i ejected by the constables, brought actions for 
damages No step was taken by the house of commons against 
Ashby, but the five who followed his example weie committed 
by the house to Newgate on December 5, for bleach of pnvi- 
lege A majonty of the judges of the queen’s bench holding 
that a wi it of habeas corpus could not issue against the house 
of commons, the pusoners petitioned for a writ of enor Their 
case was then taken up by the house of lords, who passed a 
resolution that a wilt of error was a writ of right, and could 
not be dented by the crown (March 14, 1705) To an addiess 
of the Ioids m this sense, the queen answered that “ theie was 
an absolute necessity of putting an Immediate end to this 
session ” The pusoners were theieby released, the house of 
commons having no junsdiction to continue an impiisonment 
beyond its own session Only the constitutional lawyer is left 
to regret that by this evasion the important issues raised lemain 
to this day undetermined 

In accordance with the provisions of the triennial act, a 
proclamation for dissolving Queen Anne’s fiist parliament was 
issued on April 5, 1705 The increased influence of the whigs 
had become apparent The queen had foi a year resisted the 
desire of Godolphin and Marlborough to dismiss the Duke of 
Buckingham, but on April I the privy seal was transferred to the 
Duke of Newcastle, 1 whose house was the social centre of the 
whig party It was remarked as significant that on April 8 
the queen dined with Lord Orford, who, with Somers, Whar- 
ton, Halifax, and Sunderland composed the whig direction 
which went by the name of “ the Junta ” The exasperation 
of the high churchmen at these symptoms of the abandon- 
ment of their party by its chief support knew no bounds* 
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1 Godolphra to Harley, Bath MSS , u, 67. 

s * 
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There was a war of pamphlets Of these, that which played 
the greatest part in the toiy mtei est was a joint production 
by a physician named Diake and some olheis with the title 
The Memonal of the Chmch of England This reflected 
dnectly on the queen, as giving “ comfoi table speeches and 
kind assurances” to those who would destioy the Chuich 
It created gieat indignation, and on a picsentment by the 
grand jury of Middlesex as “ a false, scandalous, and tiaitoious 
libel,” was oideied to be publicly burnt The whigs levcngcd 
themselves by publishing lists of the tackets, and in 7 he 
Character of a T acker and Anti-Tackct , holding them up to 
public contempt No soonei was it evident that the elections 
were a tnumph for the whigs than Godolphm shewed his pei- 
ccption that the time had come to lepay their sei vices Both 
he and Mailborough had long wnthed undei the annoyance 
of the cabals of Sir Nathan Wright, the incompetent loid 
keeper Wnght owed his place to his /cal as a churchman, 
and now that his paity had broken with the queen, “ it would 
have been too ridiculous to have continued it longer m his 
hands” 1 The new lord keepei, William Cowpct, appointed 
on October it, was a whig who adopted a somewhat inde- 
pendent attitude to the junta, but was of concihatoiy adduss 
and personally acceptable to all paitics 2 A few High Church 
privy councillois were dismissed Addison was made an 
under-secretaiy of state The satisfaction of the whtgs by the 
admission of their leaders to office was still postponed, but a 
friendly understanding, it was generally believer!, had been 
established between Godolphm and the junta 

The new parliament met on October 25, 1705 The first 
trial of strength in the house of commons was a contest for 
the speakership The candidate of the ministry was John 
Smith, a former commissioner of the treasury and, at the end 
of William III ’s reign, chancellor of the exchequer On the 
other side was Bromley, the leader of the tackeis Smith 
was elected by a majority of foity-three votes, and his victory 
was interpreted as a sign that the court party was now dc- 

1 Godolphm to Harley, October 1, 1705, Bath MSS , 1 64 (wrongly dated 
by editor 1704 , see tbtd , p 78) 

*“ I am very glad you are so well pleased with Lord Keeper." Marlborough 
to Harley, June 37-Jiily 8, 1706, Bath MS?-, 1., 8a. 
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finitely allied with the whigs 1 The queen’s speech contained 
two notable passages Ihe fiist was an exhoitation to pailia- 
mcnl to continue the wai until Fiance was dispossessed of 
Spam, the balance of pow r ei restoicd, and the tiade of the 
countiy pieseived fiom e> tmction by Fiench monopoly It 
was a woid 111 season, foi m August the Fiench had opened con- 
fidential communications with the Grand Pensionaiy Heinsius 
The pensionaiy waveied and Marlboiough became uneas} 
If not sated with glory, he was at least wearied with* disap- 
pointment, and his letteis spoke longing]} of letnement But 
he was fnml} convinced that England could “nevei consent 
that the Indies and Spain should lemain m the hands of the 
Duke of Anjou ” Codolphm and Haile} shaied his views 
Ihe queen’s speech was dnected to deteimmc the hesitation of 
the Dutch 2 The other point of the speech was one peisonal 
to the queen Ihe suggestion that she was betiajnng the in- 
terests of the Chuich, to hci zeal foi which she had so publicly 
testified, stung her to the quick She refened with “warmth” 
to the malice of the pamphleteers and, after protesting hei 
devotion to the Church, she added a paragiaph which shewed 
how fai she had travelled fiom the High Chuich paity m the 
coui so of the past three } ears — “ I w ill inviolably maintain 
the toleration ” 

On November 15 Loid Havei sham in the house of lords 
huiled the toi} defiance 'Ihe queen heiself was piesent, but 
such was the lecklcssness 01 the exaspeiation of the tones, that 
Haversham made no scruple to assail her conduct in taking 
notice of the disputes between the tw r o houses After attack- 
ing the ministiy for the failure of the campaign on the Moselle, 
he concluded with a motion for an address to the queen to 
invite the Electicss Sophia to reside in England He was 
supported by the tory leaders, by Rochester, Nottingham, 
Anglesey, and Buckingham , their argument being that the 
proximity of the pretender would enable him to seize the 
thione in the event of the queen’s unexpected death The 
whig leaders watched the couise of the debate They saw the 

1 Portland MSS , iv», 250 

2 The Duke of Shrewsbury, then at Frankfort, notes in his diary under 

November i, X705 “ The Duke of Marlborough came and drank tea with me* 

, His discourse was to show how averse the Queen of England was to a 
peace ” BuccUuch MSS , 11 , 2, 794 
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ministiy hostile to the pi oposal and the annoyance of the 
queen Thej seized the oppoitunity of mgialutmg them- 
selves with the couit, and defeated the motion "l he queen, on 
her side, made no secret of hei change of feeling “ I believe,” 
she wiote to the Duchess of Mailboiough, “deni Mis h ice- 
man (the duchess) and I shall not disagiee as we h«i\e foi- 
meily done , for 1 am sensible of the sei vices those people 
(the whigs) have done me that you have a good opinion of, 
and will countenance them, and am thoioughlj cominced of 
the malice and insolence of them (the toms) lh.it jou have 
always been speaking against” At the couit ol 1 fanovei 
feeling lan in the opposite duection 1 lu lvlutus. Sophia 
nevei condoned the whig deseition 

The toiy aigument that the pictcndei might find the 
government unprepared had not been lost on the whigs It 
was suggested by Burnet that the most effective mode of 
piovmg the attachment of then pait> to the piotcstant suc- 
cession, and at the same time of lcdeemmg then ciodit with 
the court of Hanover, was to take timely precautions against 
the indicated dangers by the constitution of a icgtncy to 
come into legal existence at the queen’s death Uk h geiu y 
bill, introduced by Lord Wharton, nonnnati d si u 11 of the 
most eminent officers of state, the aichbi shop of Cantiibuiy, 
the loid keepei, the lord tieasuier, the lord piosidcnt of the 
council, the loid privy seal, and the lord chief justice of J* ng- 
land, with power reserved to the successoi to add to their 
number The legents were, upon the queen’s death, to pio- 
claim the next sovereign , and the List pail lament, even 
though dissolved, was to be summoned again and to continue 
sitting for six months 1 A bill was passed at the same time 
foi naturalising the electress and her issue i As a consequence 
of the legency act, the statute of 1700 as to the tenuto of 
places under the crown by members of the house of commons 
needed lcvision An act followed * by which members ac- 
cepting a place of profit under the crown ipso /at to vacate 
their seats, but are eligible for re-election. This act survives 
to our own day, an obsolescent evidence of the jealousy felt by 
our ancestors of the influence of the sovereign 


1 4 Anne, c 8 


* 4 Anne, c. 1 


* 5 Anne, c. 8, 
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The junta now made use of the obtuse fanaticism of Ro- cn ip 
Chester to strengthen the unfavouiable disposition of the queen 111 
towaids the High Chuich paity Halifiv laid a tiap into 
which Rochestei readily walked He moved an inquiry into 
the dangers alleged to be thieatemng the Chuich In the 
queen’s picsence Rochestei paraded once again the piopositions 
which excited her indignation, the necessity of sending foi the 
Hanoi ei tan hen, and of passing the occasional confoimitj 
bill The question whethci the Chuich of England was in 
dangei was negatned by sixty -one to thnt\ votes, and a le- 
solution was passed by the loids that “ whoevei goes about 
to suggest and insinuate that the Church is in dangei undei 
her majesty’s admimstiation is an enemy to the queen, the 
Chuich, and the kingdom ” Against this lcsolution the High 
Chuich leadeis enteicd a formal piotest A debate on the 
same subject in the house of commons lesulted, on December 
7, in a concurrence with the lords by 222 to 161 \otes Both 
houses then agreed on an address to the queen, asking her to 
take measuies for the punishment of the authors and spieadcis 
of these “ scandalous and seditious lepoits” A proclamation 
to this effect was issued, and the apprehension of the pnnter 
of “ The Memorial" oideied Pailiament was piorogued on 
Maich 19, 1706 For thefiist time for someyeais, the session 
had ended with haimony between the two houses The tn- 
umph of the whigs appealed complete 

Ii eland repioduced, though with stiong local colouiing, the 
political and religious stiugglcs that divided England It was 
reckoned against Rochester that during his shadowy vice- 
royalty he had done nothing more than add to the divisions 
alieady distracting the countiy Before his time, it was said, 
papist and protestant was the only marked line of cleavage 
after him divisions weie set up among piotestants Church- 
man and dissentei forgot “ the common enemy ” to fly each 
at the other’s thioat It is impossible to lay down with 
any degree of assurance the numbers of the different deno- 
minations Despite the fact that the toleration act of 
William III did not obtain in Ireland, the nonconformists 
boasted in the reign of Anne that they at least equalled the 
protestant episcopalians, while in Ulster they outnumbered 
them. They were recruited by a steady stream of Scottish 
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presbytei tans, members of a Chuich dominant m then own 
countiy and the supptession of which in Iiol iml no statesman 
would ventuic to undeitake The} leceivcd a quasi-iccogni- 
tion by the contnbution called the Rt^nnn J)o,unn to the 
suppoit of then mimsteis, amounting to £1,200 Onginally 
gi anted by Chailes II, but diopped by his successoi, it w'as 
maintained by Godolphin, desptte the protests of the convoca- 
tion of Ii eland and of both houses of the lush pailianimt 
The governing classes, both lay and clerical, weie united against 
piesbytcnanism The “sin of schism,” which the bishops saw 
m it, had a side which obtruded itself upon the Ley landownei 
“ The tiue point,” wiote Archbishop King, ‘ betw een them and 
the gentlemen is whether the piesb>teuians and la> tldeis m 
every parish shall have the gieatest influence ovei the p< ople, 
to lead them as they please, or the landloids ovei then 
tenants ” 

It was hoped that with the resignation of Rochestei in h eb- 
luaiy, 1703, the dissension which he had infused into lush pio- 
testantism would have spent its foice Unhappily , the J Juke of 
Ormonde, who succeeded him, was conti oiled fiom 1 * ngland by 
Rochester’s ally Nottingham 1 * * * * * * Some m>stei>, howe*vei, still 
hangs about the ongm of the blow dealt at the lush nonconfoi- 
mists by the hands of the English mimstiy of 170} A bill w.is 
passed by the Insh house of commons in November, 1703, “to 
pi event the growth of popeiy ” a framed upon the lines of the 
similar act of 1700 8 To the severities of this statute the 
Irish act added that the old English law of gavelkind should 
be applied to estates, unless the persons on whom they were 

1 The duke has been represented by Tindal ( History of England, 111 , <523, ed 

1763) as animated by the mischievous bigotry of Rochester, but two of Ormonde's 
letters discredit this view of his disposition On December 26, 1703, be expresses 
his disapproval of the occasional conformity bill (Ormonde Mhb> , p 768) In 

another letter he says “ I have gott the Queen to lett me hive a sumnie not ex 
ceeding 1,200 per annum, to be disposed of amongst those Presbyterian ministers 

that will behave themselves so as to deserve her Majesty’s favour and bounty” 

(Ormonde to Lord Mount Alexander, January g, 1704 5. ibid , p, 771) If 

this refers to the Regtum Donum, it must be remembered that its withdrawal 
had been demanded by the Irish convocation, and was one of the first acts of the 

High Church ministry which followed Godolphtn’s fall That the duke was 
hostile to the Roman catholics is apparent from the satisfaction implied m hh 
letter to Lord Comngsby of February 27, 1703-4, at the fruitlemnesa of their 
protests against the act (Ormonde to Comngsby, ibid , p 7ig) 

* 2 Anne, c. 6, Ireland. * 11 & 12 W, III , c 4, 
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settled should conform and take the oaths The inseition of CHAP 
this provision ledeems the act fiom being one of meie leltgious 111 
peisecution Fiom the division of estates equally among the 
childien of papists the political lesult looked for was, that the 
aggregation of land in the hands of great owneis, with an 
aimy of dependants and an implacable h.itied of constitutional 
iule, would be pi evented It was an anangement which for 
centuries was the law in Kent , and it was made general in 
France at the revolution as the equitable ideal which it would 
now require & second revolution to overturn But when the bill 
came back from England in 1704 a clause was found to have 
been added, that no one in Ii eland should be capable of any 
employment 01 of being m the magistiacy m any city who did 
not qualify by receiving the sacrament in accoi dance with the 
piovisions of the English test act This inseition has been 
imputed to Godolphin But a recently published document 
shews that Godolphin was mdiffeient on the mattei 1 * and his 
behaviour with legard to occasional conformity is evidence 
that he was not disposed to mcui the 1 isk of political collisions 
for the sake of the dissenteis In England the lay advisei on 
ecclesiastical affairs was Nottingham - There need scaicely be 
doubt as to the paientage of the clause 

Suboidinate though it was both to the English pmy 
council and the English parliament, the lush parliament en- 
joyed sufficient initiative to give impoitance and interest to its 
dchbeiations and to attiact the talent of the educated class, 
the protestant episcopalians Notwithstanding the necessity 
of an ultimate dependence upon England, of which a minority 
legislating for a nation could not but be sensible, it was not in 
human nature that the dominant class should view with abject 
submissiveness the rum of their counliy by English mter- 
feience Theie was, indeed, an “English interest,” to some of 
whom, being Englishmen, such an attitude was natural, while 
others adopted it as profitable to themselves This party in- 
cluded the officials, with the lord-lieutenant at then head, the 
greater numbei of the bishops, who were for the most part 

1 Ormonde MSS , p 776 

a4< Lord Nottingham lays his hand on all Church preferment,” etc William 
Graham, Dean of Carlisle, to his brother, James Graham, Windsor, June 30* 

1703, Bagot MSS., p. 337 
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Englishmen, and some gieat landloids whose habitual icsid- 
ence was in England The “ lush mleiest,” which fanned the 
opposition, was for the most pait composed of the sm.il lei 
landowneis who, while they lecogmsed that the) w eie ic- 
garded by the Celtic race as intiudeis, yet looked upon them- 
selves as champions of lush nationality when it came into 
conflict with English pietensions They weio supported b> 
the very small numbei of piesbytenans 111 the house, at no time 
exceeding twelve, whose interests lay m commercial and indus- 
trial freedom, and who had sufifeied duectl) b) English legis- 
lation They also enjoyed the influential alliance of i unity 
College Their leadei was William King, who had been tt .ins- 
tated in 1703 fiom Deny to the aichbishopnc of Dublin In 
the house of loids the “English interest” was predominant 
It was maintained by the spiritual pecis, who as a iuIo out- 
numbered the laymen owing to the absenteeism of the gieat 
landlords The natural disposition of the uppet house, theie- 
fore, was to support the ascendancy of the protestant episco- 
palian body as well against the piotestant nonconformists as 
against the Roman catholics 

The spectacle presented by It eland in 1703 lalhul the 
“Irish interest” in the house of commons in fa\oui of a pio- 
posal which, if English commercial jealousy had tol< latul its 
realisation, would have restored moie than the* piospenty of 
which the country had been robbed Ihe house addiesscd to 
the queen a “ representation ” of the grievances of the nation 
They recapitulated the disastrous consequences to the pto- 
testants of the suppression of the woollen manufactuu , tiny 
dwelt upon the corruption and absenteeism pievah nt among 
the officials, and they made an alternative demand uthei foi 
a restoration “of the full enjoyment of then constitution," 
which meant the abolition of the contiol of the English pnvy 
council undei Poynmgs’s act, 01 flee trade and union with 
England. 
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THE NETHERLANDS AND THE PENINSULA 

At the close of the campaign in Decembei, 1704, Mail- 
boiough, by his occupation of Ti e\ cs, had disclosed his 
intention of an invasion of the Moselle distnct It became 
necessaiy foi the Fiench after their seveie losses in men and 
munitions to ledistubute then foices The imperial army, no 
longer thiown on the defensive, would be fiee to take the 
initiative on the Upper Rhine, and, with Landau as a base, to 
thi eaten Alsace The tioops of the mantime powers, with 
then headquaiters at Tteves, weie free to co-opei ate with it, 
while on the other side, between Ticves and the Nethei lands, 
the communications wei e open. 1 he defence of Alsace was 
entiusted to Maishal Mai sin As the Maigiave of Baden 
would be the general opposed to him, and the marshal’s m- 
stiuctions weie to act on the defensive, comparatively little 
anxiety was felt at Veisailles Greater importance attached 
to the army of Loriame, which had its headquarteis at Thion- 
ville and was commanded by Marshal Villars It formed a 
link, coi responding to the allied aimy at Treves, between 
Marsin on the Upper Rhine and Villeroy and Max Emanuel 
in the Netherlands. Upon this army, it was anticipated, 
would fall the brunt of Marlborough’s attack On the duke’s 
arrival at the Hague on April 3/14 for the campaign of 1705, 
he found himself confronted with innumerable difficulties. 
The Dutch had relapsed into their former nervousness Five 
weeks were spent in wrangling ere he could extort assent to 
his plans He reckoned that after effecting a junction with 
the Margrave of Baden, he would be at the head of nearly 
90,000 men Against these the army of Villars was esti- 
mated at 60,000 Yet at the end of May the imperialist 
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CHAP foices had not aiuved at Ticves, and his whole foice con 
IV sisted of but 30,000 English and Dutch In pany his 

anticipated invasion of the heait of Fiance, the h tench ic- 
solvedon adiveision In June Villeioy captuied m succession 
both Huy and Liege, and at once a clamoui aiose among 
the Dutch for Marlborough’s return to the Meuse He hul 
no choice but to comply Scaicely had he set out win 11 the 
Palatine general, Aubach, whom he had left in command of 
Treves, surrendered to the Fiench with the pioMsious and 
munitions stored theie His plan of campaign was uucked 
He himself, bioken with disappointment and illness, expiessed 
a longing to letire 

Villeioy, upon Mailboiough’s appioach, w ithdiew his auny 
of 70,000 men within the French lines, a foimidable bail it 1, 
the constiuction of which had occupied thiee ycuis It was 
in shape an arc, of which Namui was at one, Antweip at the 
other extremity Three uveis, the Gre.it and Little Ghc-ct 
and the Demer, were connected with elaboiate eaithwoiks 
It was impossible for Marlboiough to allow tht tnemy to 
occupy a position which threatened his base On the night 
of July 17, having deceived Villeroy by' a knit, Ik kneed the 
lines at the point occupied by tlu Bavanans, biokt then i<- 
sistance by a cavalry charge headed by himself, and diow 
the whole Fiench aimy to letieat upon Louvain Whithei 
because of Mailboiough’s weak condition, foi he wiiles on 
the next day that he could haidly hold his pen, 01 bu ause 
the Dutch generals refused to maich fuithoi, 1 the tneniy' was 
not pursued Had the advantage been hotly piessid, w r rote 
Villeroy to Louis XIV, they must have been destioy ed A 
number of colours, standaids, and cannon and 1,200 pnsunots, 

1 This is an assertion of Coxe which Von Noorden (11 , 167) disputes is un 
confirmed by Marlborough’s correspondence. , but one of his held ollicers, M yor 
Cranstoun, m a long account he gives of these events, stys “ I believe it 8 
agreed that he (Ouwerkerk) had sent to tell the duke that his troops were 
weaned and could not march much farther" Cranstoun also supports the 
duke’s decision to halt by saying that, as Ouwerkerk had not joined him, 
he might have been attacking the whole trench army, the distance of the tlector 
and Villeroy being unknown, with only half his own forces (J Cranstoun to 
Robert Cunningham, Herenthals, October 1, 1703, Portland MSS , iv , 250). 
Lord Orkney, who was m the affair, wrote on July io “ You cannot believe how 
it (the enterprise) was opposed by the Dutch " ; and, speaking of tjjie failure to 
pursue, which he imputes to the Dutch, he says that it waa “ not of my lord's 
(Marlborough's) fault ” (tbtd , p 314) 
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among them D’Alegie, the Bavarian geneial, were among the chap 
tiophies By the queen the news was welcomed with a public Iv 
thanksgiving at St Paul’s on August 23 

Since his return to the Netherlands, Marlboiough had been 
m the nominal command of two aimies Of these the laiger 
consisted of the English and the tioops 111 English pay 
These ueie absolutely at his otdeis The Dutch aimy under 
Ouu eikeik lemained the victim of the paialysmg system of 
field-deputies Its co-opeiation in foicmg the French lines was 
nothing moic than the execution of a feint, 1 of the pi ease 
object of which even Ouwerkeik was ignoiant Under such a 
system, Mailboiough complained, it was “impossible to act 
offensively ”, yet uigent 1 epresentations to the States-general 
failed to extoi t any substantial concession 

With chaiactenstic detei mination to maxe the best of 
circumstances, Mailborough lesolved to lesume the offensive 
By August 16 he advanced fiom Meldeit to Genappe so as 
to threaten Biussels fiom the south-east On the 18th the 
army came in sight of the French foices drawn up m line 
of battle behind the Yssche to cover Biussels Ihe allied 
army was the supei 101 in number The duke and Ouwerkerk, 
having leconnoiticd the Piench lines, decided upon four 
points of attack To the astonishment of Ouweikerk and the 
duke, the field-deputies 1 efused then assent “ They had con- 
sulted,” wiote the duke’s chaplain two days later, 2 “with their 
other generals, of whom that beast Slangenbeig was very noisy 
and cued out that it was sacrificing their army and an lmpiac- 
ticable enterprise ” On no previous occasion had Marlborough 
pressed his purpose so vehemently From the deputies he 
addressed an appeal to the Dutch generals and was met by 
Slangenbourg with insolence Nothing remained but to with- 
draw. A war of recrimination ensued Marlborough wrote an 
official letter to the States-general,, m terms of studious modera- 
tion, complaining of his lack of authority over his subordinate 
generals The field-deputies issued a counter-manifesto, re- 
flecting upon the duke’s concealment of his plans In England 
Marlborough’s enemies exulted In France his retreat was 

l Cf Francis Hare (Marlborough’s chaplain) to G N ay I or, July 18, 1705 
Tirlemont, Have MSS , p 203, Hut MSS Comm , 1895. 

9 F Hare to G. Naylor, Hare MSS , p 205 
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chap imputed to incapacity 1 But the geneial feeling m Holland 
IV and England was one of indignation 2 “ Had he (Slangen 

bourg) come to Amsterdam this summer, after he hindered 
the battle, he would have been Dc-Witted ” 3 Neither the 
commander-in-chief nor his aimy was in a condition to lenew 
the campaign that year “ Our aimy,” wiotc a field officer in 
Octobei, “is now very weak, and •we have lost this summei 
in the British troops almost as many men by maiaudmg and 
desertion, though we have not fought at all, as we lost last 
summer though we had two bloody battles ” 1 Beginning evetj - 
where with promise, the campaign had ended eveiywhere in 
disappointment 

During the autumn increasing dissatisfaction with the war 
had been felt by the Dutch The stoppage of the exchange 
robbed them, they urged, of the means of conti ibuting to the 
cost Indeed, not even aftei their undci taking 111 1 703 was the 
prohibition faithfully observed, and in 1704 the States-geneial 
did not venture to extend it for another yeai Unless, wiote 
the grand pensionary eaily in 1705, England wished a dis- 
solution of the alliance it must withdraw all obstacle s to trade 
with France English merchants and shipowners g tumbled, 
tory pamphleteers assailed the ministry, ministers complained 
at the Hague* But the Hague had its gnevances also Eng- 
land, it was whispered, was cajoling fiom the Austnan claimant 
the concession of exclusive trade privileges m Spam and the 
West Indies England meditated the annexation of Gibialtai, 
of the harbour of Cadiz, and of a station on the Balearic Isles 
which would give her the monopoly of the Merliteiraiu an tiado. 
No wonder, cried the peace party of Amsteidam, that England 
clamoured for a war which should so richly compensate her 
sacrifices But the disclosure of the misconduct of Slangen- 
boutg and the general discredit of the field-deputies had pro- 

1 “ J’at obtenu une opinion mediocre dt. la capacity du due de Marlborough ” 
Chamillart (minister of war) to Villeroy, September 6, 171)5, Von Noordcn, 11 , 173 

2 For the remonstrance which it wab in contempl ition to send to the States 
general by Lord Pembroke, see The Queen to the Earl of Pembroke, Augu t 30, 
1705, Portland MSS , iv , *37 

* Duke of Shrewsbury's Journal, December 15, 1703, Buulemh MSS , 11 , 
796 

4 Major J Cranstoun to Robert Cunningham, Herenthals, October r, 1705 
Portland MSS , iv , 355 Marlborough particularises fatigue and sickness. 
Murray, Dispatches, ti , ago. 
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voked a reaction m Dutch sentiment Even William Buys, CHAP 
the leader of the peace party, aftei a visit to London in Januaiy, IV * 
1706, letumed to Amsteidam feivent for the alliance 

Upon the conclusion of the indecisive campaign of 1705 
Marlborough again undeitook the work of a diplomatist, and as 
Vienna was now the weak point of the alliance, he deter- 
mined in November, 1705, theie to deal with the emperor 
personally He assured him of an English loan, and met his 
difficulties by agreeing to a reduction of the imperial contingent 
for the ensuing campaign to 40,000 men, but he insisted that 
these should be punctually dispatched and adequately equipped 
At Vienna he met his son-in-law Sundeiland, who, in July, 
had been appointed envoy-exti aoi dinary to felicitate Joseph I 
on his accession, and to act as intei mediaiy between the court 
of Vienna and the Hungarian insuigents In Sundei land’s 
company he pioceeded fiom Vienna to Berlin Frederick was 
complaining of slights offeted by the empeioi and thieatenmg 
to withdiaw his 8,000 soldiers fiom Italy Not until the 
States- genet al paid his ai rears would he ordei his regiments 
to maich to the seat of war on the Rhine Having effected 
a continuance of the agi cement for the Italian campaign of 
the ensuing yeai, which was his main object, Mailborough next 
pioceeded to Hanovei Heie his manners, which the electress 
described as obliging and polished,” reconciled her to the 
English couit Thence to the Hague, where he arranged for 
the payment of the States-geneial’s contribution to the supply 
of Prince Eugene’s aimy, and for his reinforcement with 10,000 
men, to be raised fiom Saxc-Gotha and the Rhenish Palatinate 
and paid by the maritime poweis On January 7, 170 6, he 
resumed his seat in pailiament and received the thanks of the 
house of commons for his services 

The spring of 1706 was marked by a distraction of counsels 
among the allies The States-general peremptorily refused to 
listen to Marlborough’s project of marching a Dutch force into 
Italy. If he insisted on an Italian campaign, he must forgo 
the co-operation of the Dutch troops and resign his position as 
commander-in-chief of the republic’s army The war m Italy 
was accordingly reserved for Prince Eugene who, by the defeat 
of the Duke of Orleans under the walls of Turin on Septem- 
ber 7, dealt the third of the three great blows inflicted that 
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CHAP year on France The relief of Tuun was the loss of Italy to 
IV France Vast preparations were in the meanwhile being made 
by Louis XIV. Villars was entiusted with the command of 
an army on the Upper Rhine , m the centie of the theatie of 
war, between the Netherlands and Alsace, lay Mai sin , on the 
Dutch frontier Villcioy and Max Emanuel The Maigiave of 
Baden, intienched behind the lines of Hagenau in Alsace, was 
left with less than 7,000 ill-equipped tioops, and on Ajuil 30 
duven fiom his position with the loss of all his supplies by a 
surprise attack of Villars and Marsin As fai as the co-opeia- 
tion of the imperial forces went, the campaign was ovei before 
it was begun At the end of May Mailboiough placed him- 
self at the head of the allied foices in Biabant, numbtnng 
60,000 men His immediate object was to stiike a blow be- 
foie Marsin, who was on the march from Metz, succeeded 
m effecting a junction with Villeioy Mai sin’s advanced de- 
tachment of twenty squadions of cavahy was within two days’ 
march on May 21, and his infantry some few days’ marches 
behind Common prudence would have pi escribed to Villeioy 
the avoidance of an engagement, but jealousy piompted him 
to precipitate one befoie Mai sin’s aritval * 

The two armies met in the neighbourhood of Ramillu s, a 
village eleven miles noith of Namui 'Ihe field of battle was 
a convex tract of land between the liver Mehaigne on the 
south and the sources of the Great and Little Ghcet In the 
morning of May 23, N.S, the advance guards came m con- 
tact, Marlborough marching from the cast and Villoroy fiom 
the north. Villeroy had time to take up the position of his 
choice At his centre, Ramillies, he posted his artillery His 
left wing was protected by marshy and broken ground In 
front of his centre and right was a plain on which his cavalry, 
now joined by Marsm’s detachment, could manreuvre. In 
advance of his right was the village of Tavicr, and beyond it 
Franquenies, both of which would have to be taken before 
his position could be turned Marlborough placed his infantry 
in the centre, in front of Ramillies, and his cavalry on either 
flank A demonstration was made by him against the French 

1 “ We could hardly fail of meeting, since we marched with a firm resolution 
to attack them, and I find they did the same out of their Ime to attack us.” Letter 
of the Earl of Orkney, May 34, 1706, Engl. Hut. R*v., xix , 313. 
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left, the English infantiy wading waist deep in watei to the CHAP, 
attack But a funous assault on Ramillies 1 * * was lepulsed, and IV * 
the Dutch weie scatteuxl by the Fiench cavaliy on the plain 
While rallying the Dutch horse, Mailborough was dismounted 2 
and in danger of being taken prisoner As at Blenheim, 
failuie inspired him He executed a change of disposition 
which detei mined the battle Villeroy had been led by the 
demonstiation against his left to withdraw troops from his 
right As he did so, Marlboiough withdiew half his infantry 
to his centie, lapidly transfened the cavaliy to his left wing 
and, Fianquemes having been already stoimed by the Dutch, 
thiew his reserves upon Taviei The Fiench weie out- 
numbered and then cavalry routed, while at the same time 
the English and Dutch infantry pieiced the French centre 
The French right was now turned and the aimy dnven into a 
letreat which became a lout With the exception of six guns, 
the entne French aitillery was taken The victory cost the 
allies 1,000 killed and some 2,600 wounded, the French and 
Bavaiians lost 12,000 to 1 5,000 men killed, wounded, prisoners, 
and deserteis Then confidence and discipline were shattered 

After several futile efforts to rally, the defeated aimy dis- 
peised among the foiti esses of the French frontier Brabant 
lay at the feet of the victoi Antwerp and Dendeimonde 
were the only places of importance m Brabant which had not 
surrendered within eleven days of the battle On June 6 
Antwerp, a fortress of such strength that its investment 
had been proposed by the States-general in 1703 as the sole 
objective of the campaign, opened its gates, the French gam- 
son being allowed to march out with the honours of wai In 
the opinion of militaiy experts it would have been feasible 
for Marlborough at this abysmal crisis of the fortunes of 
France — for the relief of Barcelona had taken place on May 
12 and the French troops had been driven out of Spam — to 
have marched straight upon Pans But it would have been 
idle for him to propose such an enterprise to the States- 
general Now that Flanders and Brabant were assured to 

1 “ That post was attacked very furiously by chiefly stranger troops, except 
Churchil’s and Mordaunt’s regiments, who have suffered greatly ” Lord Orkney, 

Engl H*st Rev , xix , 315 

*“ My Lord Marlbro’ was rid over ” Ibid, 

VOL IX 6 
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them, their ambitions tiavelled no futhei than the foitified 
towns of Fiench Flanders and of Ilamault i 1 icj fought feu 
safety and piofit, not foi idle gloij' 

That the success of Ramilhes was to be utilised bj the 
reduction of fortified towns was adopted, thei efoi e, as common 
giound between the maritime powcis Ouweiheil undei- 
took the siege of Ostend, while Mailboiough with an «um> at 
Roselaeie, wheie he could tlu eaten Ypies and Memo, coveied 
the operations On July 6, aftei a bombaidme'nt b\ sea and 
land, Ostend capitulated, and a place which in tlu picudmg 
centuiy had held out foi thiee yeais and cost Spinola 80,000 
men was acquued at the saciifice of 500 lives l taxing Nieu- 
port and Dunkuk, a step by which, if lie disappointed his own 
countiymen, he gratified the Dutch, Mailboiough, umfoiced 
by Ouweikeik, moved eastwaids, sutpnsed C ouiti.i) and estab- 
lished a foitified camp at Helchen, on the t ppei Scheldt, 
whence he could thieaten the line of foitiesse's of tht notthein 
frontier of France Vendome, who in August h.id icplated 
Villeroy, could do no moie than liituneh lus demobilised 
troops and watch the allies One aftei unolln t tlu loititsscs 
fell, until by November, when the uim> went into u inlet 
quarters, none of the Belgian foitified towns n mamtd to hiance 
save Mons, Chaileioi, Namur, and Luxcmbnuig 

By a clause in the tieaty of the Grand Allianic it was 
stipulated that the acquisitions made 111 the Spanish Nether- 
lands should be utilised as a “barmi ” lx tween the United 
Pi ovmces and Fiance As it was not pioposed to withthaw 
the towns of the barrier horn the sovereignty of Spam, which 
was unable to defend them, a stiong hauler was nominally 
advantageous to that crown as well as to the lopubhc But 
while the Dutch wcie willing to concede* to the house of 
Austria, as succeeding to the rights of Charles II of Spain, 
the honour of soveieignty, the burden of judicial responsibility, 
and a joint scheme of defence, their real object was to make 
the barrier fortresses dependent on the United Piovmces, 
contributory to their expenditure, and useful to thar trade 
The wholesale surrenders which followed the battle of 
Ramilhes brought this matter to a crisis. Marlborough was 
conscious that Dutch annexation on a large scale would excite 
jealousy in England, and that it “would certainly set the 
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whole counlij (j c the Spanish Nelheiland >) against them” 
He insisted that th«. occupation of the Belgian pio\inces 
should be in the name of Ch.ules III lo pi event the change 
of mastcis piovmg meiely a substitution of Dutch foi Fiench 
officialism, he encouiaged the levival of the States of Flandeis 
and Brabant, pioclaiming in the name of Charles III the 
lestoiation of the ancient hbei ties and pi ivileges suppiessed by 
the Fiench Ihe policy of this ticatment, contiasted with the 
haish absolutism of their late* masteis, so lallied the population 
to his suppott that he found himself able to enlist a Belgian 
aun> coips in the joint sei vice of the maritime poweis These 
libcial measuies ill accoided with the tiaditional policy of the 
couit of Vienna , bul the empeioi’s inteifeience having been 
lepudi.ited by the Dutch, he affected to accept the situation 
and nominated JVLulboi ough, on behalf of Charles III., governor 
of the Netheilands The bait was gilded with a promised 
salaiy of ,£60,000 a j.eai Foitunate it was, wiote Hemsius, 
that Mailboiough had subjected hts acceptance to the approval 
of the Dutch 1 he efft et of the proposal upon them was to 
awaken bittet lesentmeut against Austna, suspicion against 
England, and a deteimination to foice the allies to a prompt 
settlement of the batiiei Whatevei selection they might make 
m the Spanish Netheilands of towns to receive their gamsons 
should be lecogmsed as their bat net, and as such guaranteed 
to them m possession by England “ By that proposal,” 
wrote I lahfav, the Bntish special envoy, to Portland, “the 
Dutch have desned the whole Spanish Netheilands” 1 He 
loturned indignant to England, and the management of ne- 
gotiations was entru steal to the calmer diplomacy of Marl- 
botough The Dutch determined to meet the advent of peace 
with accomplished facts Despite Marlborough’s protests they 
endeavoured to obliterate the signs of English condominium in 
Belgium, and treated the occupied provinces as their own In 
September, after repeated expostulations and warnings, the 
duke insisted that side by side with a Dutch commissioner a 
special English commissioner should be entrusted with the act 
ministration of the Spanish Netherlands He proposed George 
Stepney, who, after a quarrel with the imperial minister Count 

1 September 34-October 5, 1706, H etnst us' Archives, Von Noorden, u„ 350, 
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CHAP Wratislaw, had lecently been lecalled from Vienna Ihe 
IV States-general had no choice but to accept the nomination 

The Fiench, who weie well mfoimcd of the com so of 
events in Holland, judged the moment of tension between 
Marlborough and the Dutch to be favouiable to then pi eject 
of disintegrating the Alliance In the middle of August, a 
clearly foimulated offer of teims was unofficially put befoie 
the leading Dutch politicians by an agent of the u ai minister 
Chamillart The Dutch could take possession of the entire 
Spanish Netherlands and enjoy a piefeiential tauff at the 
French custom houses In England the anticipation of a 
separate accommodation of Holland with Fiance amused 
general irritation The Dutch plea of financial piessuu was 
met by Godolphin with the obscivation that Holland like 
England could “ borrow money at foui 01 five per cent , 
whereas the finances of France aie so much moic exhausted 
that they are forced to give twenty and twenty --five pei cent 
for every penny they send out of the kingdom, unless they 
send it in specie, by which means they have ncithei money 
nor ci edit”. 1 Whig merchants weic jealous that the Dutch 
should secure a most-favoured-nation treaty Whig politicians 
feared that with the cessation of the military successes which 
had helped them to a majority at the geneial election of May-, 
1705, the tory party would revive and the protestant succession 
be placed m jeopardy On Septembci 14, Godolphin sent 
Buys a dispatch upon the French proposals He insisted that 
the Dutch should “specify the paiticuku towns which they 
propose to have for their barrier" It was not in the povvei 
of France to concede them As England had the power, so 
she would control the terms of a general peace. Perceiving 
the failure of his attempt to lure the Dutch from the alli- 
ance by golden promises, Louis XIV next endeavoured to 
approach Marlborough through the Elector of Bavaria The 
elector wrote to the duke and the Dutch field-deputies propos- 
ing public conferences on the terms of a peace T he English 

1 Godolphin to Marlborough, October 4-1J, 1706, Coxe, Mtmotrx of Marl 
borough, 1 , 486 A few days after this letter was written the government 
received from one of their spies in Pans, Captain John Ogilvie, a report which 
justifies Godolphm's view. Paris, November 19-30, *706, Portland MSS., iv., 
354 « 
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cabinet and the States-geneial replied through Mailborough CHAP, 
that confeienccs at Luge wete futile until the allies had con- IV * 
ccitcd among themselves the preliminaries of their demands 
At the head of these they agieed to set the 1 enunciation by 
the Duke of Anjou fPhilip V )of the entile Spanish inheiitance 
That the States-geneial should have consented to thia con- 
dition was another Ramillies won by the duke in the field 
of diplomacy With a sai castic comment from lorcy 1 the 
Fiench ministers retired discomfited 

Dunng the wintei of 1704-5 Methuen and Galway made 
piepaiations foi a campaign on the westein frontiei of Spain 
The foices at the disposal of the allies numbered 2,300 Dutch, 

12,000 Poituguese, and 2,700 English The evils of a mixed 
army made themselves apparent from the outset Galway 
dcsned an assault upon the capital foi tress of Badajo/ befoie 
Tesse could march with his troops from Gibraltar He was 
ovei ruled by the Poituguese, who prefened the investment of 
the minor stionghold of Valenza The allies having captured 
Valenza and Albuqueique, encamped befoie Badajo/ in June, 

1705 By that time Tessd had arnved with leinforcements 
Months weie spent m futile disputes between the geneials 
Galway, the most enterpi ising of them, lost his right arm by a 
cannon shot In Octobu the Dutch general, Fagel, having 
been suiprised by Tessd, the allies abandoned the siege 

The ancient kingdoms of Aragon and Valencia and the 
province of Catalonia had long borne with impatience the 
Castilian supremacy established by Philip II Foi them Ma- 
drid was the common enemy Aware of the prevalence of 
this feeling, which was greatly exaggerated by the Austrian 
party in Spam, the English ministry m 1705 resolved on 
another expedition to its eastern coasts The commander 
nominated was Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough It 
was a surprising selection m that age, for he was not a soldier 
of experience, having for five years enjoyed a sinecure colonelcy 
of foot as a reward for political services He had, however, m 
1687 held the command of a small Dutch squadron in the 
West Indies, and had been nominated commander-in-chief of 

1 Torcy to Hennequin, a Dutch intermediary, December 5, 1706, Q G» 

Vreede, Correspondence diplomatique et mihtaire de Marlborough , Hemstus, etc, f 
Amsterdam, 1850, p 182, 
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a projected Dutch and English expedition to Jamaica in De- 
cember, 1702 This enterpiise having been abandoned, owing 
to the reluctance of the Dutch, his piesent nomination was 
in the nature of a compensation to him He owed it to his 
adioitness in paying couit to the Duchess of Alailboiough 
Mindful of the mischiefs which had attended the divided com 
mand of the naval and mihtaiy forces by Rooke and the Duke 
of Ormonde in the Cadiz expedition, Peteiboiough -.ecuted, 
in addition to his commission as gencial, a commission with 
Clowdisley Shovell as joint admual of the feet Including 
Leake’s squadion at Lisbon, the fleet consisted of sixlj-six 
sail of the line, of which fouitccn weie Dutch The land fotco 
was made up of thiee English, thiee lush, and loui Dutch 
regiments, and numbeicd 6,500 men 1 ’iinee Geoigi of IIo-isi 
Darmstadt was on boaid the fleet, togethc 1 with tin candidate 
of the allies foi the ciown of Spain, the Auhduki t hailes. 
The ,army disembaikcd near Barcelona on 'Xugu-.l 24, 1705, 
and was joined by 1,200 Catalan voluntccis locally known as 
“ miquelets ” 

The influence which I’unce Gooigc’s ac cjuaintaiue with tlie 
country and the people naturally gave him was ugaidcd by 
Peterboiough, a man intoxicated by vanity, with an insane 
jealousy He convened a council of English and Dutch gen- 
erals on August 27, declared that the captutt of Bait dona \\d-> 
impracticable, and proposed a march upon Vale nci.i But the 
allied expedition now numbered rnuily m.ooo soldit is, he sides 
3,000 miquelets, and a fleet of 24,000 si amen Butielonn was 
held by a garrison of Spaniaids and Neapolitans, of whom the 
Spaniaids were known to be disaffected to l’hihp V , 1101 had 
it any prospect of lelief The archduke and Shovell then foie* 
supported Prince George Aftei man)' councils of war it was 
determined that the attempt on Bnitclona should be uhn- 
quished, and that the army should match on Valent ta But 
on August 13, the day after this decision was ai lived at, 
Peterborough consented to an attempt by Pimce Geoige * 

1 According to Lord Stanhope, the credit of the inception of tins uitci prise 
belongs to Peterborough But Stanhope founds his narrative, upon C irkton’s (as 
to which, see App u ), He has also himself detr icted from the probability of 
his version by the admission that Peterborough was adverse to a stay at Bar- 
celona and lastly, the journal, which Stanhopt docs not appear to have seen, 
of Major-General John Richards, who was at the conferences between Darm- 
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to suipnse Montjuich, a detached foit on a hill above the sea, 
about 1,100 yaids south of Barcelona On September 14, 
Prmce Geoige selected 1,000 men fot the enleipnse, Petei- 
boiough lemaining m the leai with the leseives Montjuich 
was defended by a gamson of about 200 Neapolitans The 
assailants, whose attack was to be deliveied fiom the landwaid 
01 south-west side, having mistaken their load, did not arm c 
till bioad daylight They were lepulsed with considerable 
loss, and Pnnce Geoige was killed Peteiboiough tallied 
them, and they took sheltei behind the eaithwoiks whence 
they could annoy the gamson Meanwhile a foice of mique- 
leti, by the captuic of the intei mediate work called St Bertran, 
cut off the piospects of succoui fiom Barcelona On the 17th 
the powdei magazine blew up and the gamson suncndcrcd 
As the inaction of Velasco, the govcrnoi of Barcelona, shewed 
that he did not tiust his troops, the allies deteimined to make 
a senous attack on the cit) A bleach having been effected, 
Velasco capitulated and was accoidcd the honouis of war 

The consequences of these successes weie quickly seen 
The Count of Cifuentcs 1 aided Aiagon In the kingdom of 
Valencia and in Catalonia seveial stiong places sent m then 
surrendeis, and the city of Valencia rose against the Madrid 
goveinoi Peteiboiough, like a knight-enant, lode through 
Catalonia in Januaiy 1706, with a handful of horsemen, tal ing 
possession of towns The east had rebelled against the west 
of Spam Philip V was helpless Tesse, who commanded 
the bulk of his foices, was confionted at Badajo/ by Das 
Minas and the* alius To maieh eastwatds would be to leave 
Castile open to the Anglo-Portuguese army And Castile 
was wavering The defection of Poitugal and Savoy and the 
victory of Blenheim, followed by the catastrophe in the east 
of Spain, had seriously changed the outlook. Louis XIV 
awoke to the crisis He dispatched 9,000 men under General 
L£gal to the noithern frontier of Catalonia and ordered Tess6 
to concentrate the Bourbon troops in Aragon (January, 1706) 
Meanwhile, Peterborough, having quarrelled with “ the wretches 
of Barcelona,” 1 that is, the Archduke Charles m particular and 

st&dt and Peterborough, conclusively establishes the secondary part which Peter- 
borough really played 

1 Lord Peterborough to Lord , January n f 1706, Marrtson MSS , p 467, 

Hist* MSS Comm , 1895 
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CHAP his German advisers in general, had scattered his ttoops thiougb 
IV Catalonia and Valencia, leaving a gamson of only 1,400 men 
m Barcelona The English fleet having sailed homeuaids in 
Octobei, the French next spring seized the opportunity On 
A pill x, 1706, a powetful fleet undei the Count of Toulouse 
anchored before Barcelona, while a land foice of 21,000 men, 
under the nominal command of Philip V, invested the city 
Montjuich was taken by stoim on the 25th Only the amval 
of Leake with an English and Dutch fleet of fiftv-luo line 
of battle ships, before which the French fleet took to flight, 
saved Baicelona fiom recapture Peterboiough had endea- 
voured to divert Leake’s fleet by oideis sent to Lisbon to 
make for the Grao, the haiboui of Valencia, adding th.it he 
hoped “to march on Madrid” Leake, howevei, icceiving 
urgent messages from the beleagueied archduke to hasten 
to his telief, and 1 effecting that the occupation of Madrid by 
Peterborough would not countei vail the captuu by the French 
of the allies’ candidate for the throne, dctei mined, with the 
concurrence of his officers, to risk disobedience to Petci- 
boiough’s orders Peterborough, therefore, adroitly' changed 
his plan, made his way m an open boat to Liakc’s ship, hoisted 
his flag as admnal, and posed as the savioui of Baicelona, 
which, if his orders had been obeyed, would havt been lost 
Tesse and Philip V retreated to Roussillon, ltav ing behind them 
large stores and munitions of wai 1 he moral effect was im- 
mense, for there was now but one king, Chailes III., 111 Spain 
Peterborough was glorified as a second Marlborough, and the 
relief of Barcelona was celebrated with the victory of Kamil lies 
by a public thanksgiving at St Paul’s on June ’*7 

The withdrawal at the end of 1705 of the greatei pail of 
the French troops from the western frontiu of Spam to jom 
Tessd in Aragon offeied an opportunity foi an advance by 
the Anglo-Portuguese army under Galway and Das Minas. 
Their total force amounted to 19,000 men, of whom 2,000 
were English and 2,000 Dutch The English cavalry num- 
bered 200 only, the Portuguese 3,600 Opposed to them was 
Marshal Berwick with 15,300 Spanish infantry and 4,000 
horse Berwick, a master of retreats, drew back before the 
allies, who captured the important fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo 
on May 26 Galway learning on the 27th the defeat of 
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Tess6, with great difficulty peisuaded the Portuguese to chap 
match with him on Madrid Berwick made no attempt to IV 
defend the passes of the Guadarrama range, but the population 
was hostile to the invaders, the roads difficult and provisions 
scaice, while Das Minas was sulkily thieatemng to return and 
the Poitugucse soldiers weie deserting Galway himself was ill 
with gout, and, never having tecovered strength since the loss of 
his arm, had to be lifted on horseback Had Berwick offered 
battle, the numbers of both armies being approximately equal, 
the issue must have been peulous for the invadeis. As he 
continued to retreat, Galway and Das Minas made a triumphant 
entiy into Madnd on June 27, and proclaimed Charles III 
Thence Galway sent dispatches to Charles and Peterborough, 
uiging an immediate advance 

In Madrid the soldiers of the allied army, amid a sullenly 
hostile population, compensated themselves by excess for the 
privations of then march A fouith of their number found 
their way into the hospitals On July 11 Galway marched 
out of Madnd, and Berwick, retreating before him, encamped 
on the 15th at Guadalaxara Here he received dispatches an- 
nouncing the maich of Chailes and his arrival at Saragossa 
On July 28, Berwick was reinforced from Navarre by Legal 
at the head of a Fiench army of 2,300 horse and 9,000 foot 
His entire foice now numbered 25,000 men It was the 
opinion of Beiwick that the delays of Galway and Das Minas at 
Mach id and in the camp of Guadalaxara ruined the fortunes 
of the Aichduke Chailes in Spain Galway’s illness, the want 
of entei prise of Das Minas, and the quarrels of the two gave 
Berwick the needed interval in which to form his army At 
the beginning of July they could have driven him beyond the 
Lbro , towaids the end of the month he was m a position to 
open the offensive with a superior force 

A council of war held at Barcelona on May 18 had decided 
that Peterborough, starting from Valencia, should clear the 
roads to Madrid, and afterwards, accompanied by the aich- 
duke and at the head of 8,000 men, join hands with Galway’s 
aimy At the parliamentary inquiry of 1711, Peterborough 
bitterly complained that he had received no adequate equip- 
ment for his undertaking But on July 6, he announced the 
road to Madrid clear both of hostile walls and of hostile troops, 
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and urged the archduke by letter to stait fiom Barcelona at 
once 1 and join him at Valencia In the meanwhile, the msui- 
rection in favour of the Austrian candidate had been spi cadmg 
thiough Aragon, and, despite the piotests of Pctciboiough and 
of General Stanhope, his official English adviser, Chailes elected 
to proceed to Saiagossa In this choice, his stiaim <1 lelations 
with Peterboiough weie decisive 2 Chailes knew also of the 
fall of Madrid and that Galway and Das Minas weie expecting 
him by the loute thiough Saragossa He could neithei an- 
ticipate the dilatonness of those geneials noi the lapidify 
with which Berwick could 1 e-form his army hor six weeks 
Peterborough remained sulking 01 put suing his gallantries 
at Valencia, until peremptory orders compelled lum to join 
the aichduke On August 5 the two ( ffectid a junction with 
Galway at Guadalaxara at the head of 5,000 men The camp 
now contained three generals whose pieccdcnce was unset- 
tled and whose powers were indetei mmate, each animated 
by jealousy of the other Chailes and his Geiinan adviseis, 
whom Peterborough hated and ridiculed, ti eati d Petei boi ough 
with studied contempt Peiceivmg the situation impossible for 
him, he communicated to Chailes a dispatch fiom Secietaiy 
Hedges, of June 19-30, directing him, if it could be done, to 
proceed to the assistance of the Duke of bat oy, th< n t onct iting 
operations for the relief of Turin The idea was giatefully 
seized upon by Charles and the allied generals, who wt rc wcaiy 
of his arrogance and factiousness Chailes entrusted him with 
a commission to raise £\ 00,000 at Genoa, by way of loan 
upon mortgage of Spanish territory, and suggested that on 
his return he should attempt the reduction of Minorca On 

1 In the Memoirs of Lord Walpole, the story it, told that when Charles t x 
cused his delay m stttmg out for Saragossa on the pka that his state coach was 
not ready for his entry mto the Aragonese capital, Stanhope replied “Sir, the 
Prince of Orange entered London in a coach and four, with a cloak bag behind 
him, and was made king not many weeks after " This anecdote has been dis 
missed by Heller in the 0 ester r mthtar Zeitscknft (1839) as a fiction, but it finds 
confirmation in a letter from a person m Peterborough’** suite among the Duke of 
Marlborough’s papers at Blenheim Palace, dated Ahcant, September 3, 1706 
“ The king said it was not for his catholic honour to go without his retinue Mr 
Stanhope told him K William went post m a Hackney coach with a few 
dragoons to London, or else he had lost the crown However, folly prevailed,” 
etc Hist MSS Comm , 8th Rep , App , p x8 

8 Wratislaw to Marlborough, August 21, *706, Von Noorden, 11 , 41a, 
n 5 
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September 15 he left Valencia for Italy The lemforced CHAP 
Ficnch and Castilian aimy, under Beiwick, reoccupied Madrid IV * 
on August 4 amid the applause of the population Nothing 
1 cmained for the atchduke’s aimy, 1 educed by disease and deser- 
tions at Guadalaxaia to 14,000 men, but to beat a retieat 
Cut off by Benvick fiom Poitugal, they turned eastwaids 
Smuggling through a countiy already exhausted by wan 
enfeebled by sickness and privations, exposed to a sun so 
fieice “that the banels of then guns burnt their fingers,” 1 and 
haiasscd by the guertilla vvarfaie of the peasantiy of Castile, 
they lc-enteted Valencia, a labblc of 10,000 men 

A belief had long been piopagated in England that not 
only in Languedoc was exaspciation acute at the leligious 
peisccutions and tyiannical suppicssions of local self-govern- 
ment by Louis XIV An ev-abbe of noble Fiench family, 
piefemng the life of adventme to that of seclusion, had quitted 
bis benefices and, being a fuimer fntnd of Pi nice Eugene, had 
made his way to Vienna, whcie he became a lieutenant-general 
in the impel lal aimy, assuming the title of Maiquis de Guis- 
caid Fi ora Vienna he went to the Hague with an intro- 
duction to Heinsius 1 hence he issued manifestos calling 
upon his countiymen to use against Louis and absolutism, and 
theie he made the acquaintance of Mailborough, and, thiough 
Mailborough, of St John To St John, as secretary at wai, 
he presented plans for a descent on the coast of France It 
does not appeal that Mailboiough went further into the matter 
than to give the idea his general approval, to nominate Earl 
Rivers as commander of the expedition, and to urge the 
States-geneial to contribute some naval and military assistance 
He could have no knowledge of the fundamental misconcep- 
tion on which the whole entei prise was based, that the French 
population of Samtonge and Guienne was ready to rise for 
their foi gotten liberties 2 

T he States-general assented to Marlborough's request 

1 R Palmer to Lord Fermanagh, Nov 19, 1706, Vcmcy MSS , p 507, Hist 
MSS Comm , 7th Rep , App 

J 1 he queen's instructions to Lari Rivers are printed in the Bath MSS , 1 , 

84, dated July ax, 1706 He is to issue “manifestoes,” “taking care to give 
assurances to the people, and to make it public that his design is not for con- 
quest, but to restore to all sorts of people their ancient rights and privileges ” 

The manifestos were prepared in London H St John to Secretary Harley, 
Portsmouth, July -27, 1706, ibid , p 85 
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Escorted by a guaid of ho 1 se-g 1 enadiers, Guiscard, m the 
company of St John, ai rived at P01 tsmouth at the < nd of 
July But when preparations weie completed, a continuance 
of unfavourable winds prevented the sailing of the fleet A 
council of wai, held at Toibay under Shovell, on August 13, 
1706, concluded that the delay had impel llled the piospects 
of the enterprise, 1 and, after consultation with Godolphin, it 
was determined that the destination of the expedition should 
be Cadiz It was not until Octobei that the expedition set 
sail from Torbay, the destination of the fleet being kept secret* 
Buffeted by tempestuous weather, 111 consequence of which no 
fewei than half the horses were dead or iumed,“ the ships 
were foiced to lendezvous at Lisbon Heie Rivers teceived a 
dispatch from Secretaiy Hedges that the oxtiomity to which 
the allies at Valencia weie leduccd necessitated his abandon- 
ment of the expedition against Cadi/ in favoui of a junction 
with the aichduke The con espondence which follows J is a 
painful exhibition of petty pique on the part of Rneis and 
infirmity of purpose on that of the mmistiy He was in- 
structed to serve under Galway Ho not only tendered his 
resignation on the ground that he had expected an mdepc nd- 
ent command, he brought absuid chaiges against Galway of 
clandestine correspondence with the enemy in association with 
John Methuen, the English ambassador at Lisbon, who had 
recently died Galway, foreseeing a second Peterborough, ad- 
vised the ministry to instruct him to combine with the Por- 
tuguese m an invasion of Spam from the west “ 1 he most 
pernicious advice ever given the queen,” wrote Rivers to Halifax 
on December 31, OS, “which in my Loid Galway could not 
be ignorance” In this spirit he determined to go to Valencia 

1 According to Tmdal, a careful collector of facts, Guiscard was sent back 
to London by Rivers under the discredit of having furnished untrustworthy in- 
formation as to the prospects of the descent m trance But this is confuted 
by the publication from the Bath MSS of the correspondence betw ten C mdolphin 
and Rivers On August 24, 1706, Godolphin wrote to Rivers “ As for Monsieur 
de Guiscard, since it is by no fault of his that his project is laid aside, it seems 
not unrea&onable that he should be at liberty to serve upon thib expedition, or 
not, as he shall incline to most ’’ (Bath MSS , 1 , 93) 1 he letters of Lord 

Rivers show that he disliked Guiscard, and wished to have nothing to do with 
him (Rivers to Godolphin, August 21, 1706, ibtd , p 9 a) And Guiscard was 
employed again 

* Earl Rivers to Sir C Hedges, Lisbon, October 29, 1706, O S , tbtd , p 1x6, 

3 Bath MSS , 1 , 117-66, 
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THE UNION WITH SCOTLAND 

Dukino the hundied yeais that had passed since the accession chap 
of J lines VI of Scotland to the English ciown, the pioject of ^ 
constitutional union between the two countries had fitfully 
occupied men’s minds, and with a more constant pressure 
dunng the latter yeais of William III Among Scottish 
paities the one best affected to a union was that of the epis- 
copalians who were not Jacobites, and who frequently went 
by the name of the cavalieis Their hope was to leplace the 
presbyterian by an episcopal establishment On this point, 
the whigs were opposed to them. Those who aie familiar 
with the vitupeiative pages of the antiquary, Hearne, will re- 
member that piesbytenan and whig figuie as synonymous 
terms A third body of politicians existed, recruited from the 
left centic of the whigs The introduction of Italian phrases 
into the politics of the day was a fashionable taste It smacked 
of the gratid tour. The squad) one volante of the Scots parlia- 
ment wetc zealous for the protestant succession, but they 
saw m it not an oppoitunity for a consolidation of the two 
kingdoms 1 but foi the government of Scotland as an inde- 
pendent nation under its noble families, over which an exotic 
dynasty would be likely to exercise no more than a nominal 
control This “flying squadron” naturally rallied the great 
landowners and held the balance of politics. A number of 
fi actions composed the opposition, obstinately conservative 
of all the national institutions On the one hand were the 
covenanters, whose ideal was a republic and whose horror 
was an episcopacy; on the other the Jacobites, who after 
Anne’s accession gradually absorbed the episcopalians , 1 ready 

* “ The Jacobite parly {in Scotland) whether popish or episcopal it matters 
little ” Daniel De Foe to the Earl of Oxford, Portland MSS , v , 8a 
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CHA.P to acquiesce even in a Roman catholic prelaC\ if imputed by a 
v native hei editaiy king 1 

To the statesmen of both counlues who weie cksnous ot 
smoothing the constant faction an sing from these lelations, 
the accession of Anne, a soveieign of the ancient Stt_wu.it line, 
seemed an auspicious oppoitunity On August 25, 1702, 
commissioners weie appointed to tieat on the pait of ling land 
with commissioners fiom Scotland with a view to a union 
The two commissions met on Octobei 22 The futuic position 
of the piesbytenan establishment, the admission of Scotland to 
the English colonial trade, the shaic of Scotland in the li 1 
bilities of the two nations, lastly, the extension to Scotland 
of the internal taxation of England, w eie .ill discussed l>ut the 
negotiations were wrecked, parti), upon the collision of inti iosts 
between the Scots company tiading to Afina and the Indies, 
partly upon the lductance shown by Scotland to the adoption 
of the English system of excise In the new Scottish paiha- 
ment summoned for May, 1703, the extieme opposition, the 
Jacobites and the republican covenanteis, found themselves 
more numerous than befoie At the head of the Jacobites 
was the lestless Duke of Hamilton Fletchei of Saltoun, a 
speculative republican, was spokesman of the othei wing of 
the opposition Of the Duke of Hamilton no man felt suie 
He was suspected of a design to put himself foiwaid as a 
Scottish pretender, founding himself on the piofession of pio 
testantism and his connexion with the Stowaits" He was 
believed to be intriguing with St Germain’s lie 1 was known 
to be making piofessions to the government * 

At the head of the party for union stood the Duke of 
Queen sberry, a reciuit fiom the tones, Perceiving that the 
“flying squadron” had been reduced by the elections, he set 
himself to strengthen it by the customary means by which in 
the seventeenth century ncher countries hail acquired political 
interest with their poorer neighbours 4 In addition to the 

1 Letter of Hennetta, Marchioness of Huntley, June 20, 1712, Portland MSS., 
v, 186 

3 (G Lamberty) to Lord Cutts, August 4 15, 1703, Astlcv MSS , p. 128, Hut, 
MSS Comm , igao Cf Bonet’s Correspondence, July 24, 1703, Von Noorden, 
i , 5x7, 2. See also Col. Hooke and Torcy, 9 July, 1707 R.O Pans Transcripts, 
vol 34,* 

* Bagot MSS , p. 341, Htst MSS Comm, 1885 

4 Earl of Nottingham to James Graham, August 3%, 1703, 'Whitehall “I hear 
that great sums of money have lately been sent into that kingdom Ibtd , p 337, 
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peei3 vvho joined the ‘■quadion toi substantial con ideiations CH\P 
paid down, it had the moie tiustwoith) support of the tiadi- ^ 
tional whigs, of the Duke of Aigyll, of the Loids Marchmont 
and Tweeddalc, and of a group of officials who had held office 
undei King William Neveitheless, the opposition soon <-hew ed 
that it controlled the majouty Ihe queen’s message on May 6 
lecommended a settlement of the Scottish crown It was 
doubtful to no one that this implied a settlement on the pie- 
cedent of the Engbsh Act of Succession But the conscious- 
ness of this was as oil to the flic of the opposition The) 
weie not meicly satisfied with taking up the question as if 
on their own initiative, m jealous independence of the message 
fiom St James’s The “ Act foi the Secunty of the Kingdom,” 
cunently known as the Act of Secunty, earned by the opposi- 
tion through parliament, paid a tubute to national vanitj m 
its provision that on the queen’s death the estates should ap- 
point a piotestant successor to the a own descended fiom the 
old line of soveieigns 

This m itself was a contemptuous disregard of the loyal 
message Yet the Act of Secunty went further It excluded 
from succession to the ciown of Scotland the successor to the 
crown of England unless “ theie be such conditions of govern- 
ment settled and enacted as may secuie the honoui and sove- 
reignty of this crown and kingdom — the freedom, fiequency, 
and power of parliaments, the religion, liberty, and tiade of 
the nation, from the English or any foreign influence” The 
queen’s commissioner, the Duke of Queensbeiry, refused to 
give the royal assent by the touch of the sceptre to this au- 
dacious defiance One other act of the same tendency was 
passed intituled “ an Act anent Peace and Wai ” By this 
it was provided that after the death of Anne the sovereign 
should be debaired fiom proclaiming war without the consent 
of pailiament This measure received the royal assent on Sep- 
tember 16, 1703 English paities and the English ministry 
accepted these messages of defiance with unconcerned indiffer- 
ence Godolphin regarded the Scots as people of punctilio, 1 
and was of opinion, justified by experience, that punctilio had 

1 “ 1 wish there were no such thing upon earth as a punctilio of any kind ” 
Godolphin to Harley on the Scots’ demands as to the composition of the com- 
missions for union, April 8, 1705, Bath MSS., 1 , 67 
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CHAP its price It was cunently said in English political cncles tint 
V the Scots Estates could be bought foi .£30,000, 1 and Godolphm 
had the ciedit of declaring that he would pioiogue them until 
the baigain and sale were concluded 2 

The cuculation of stones of this soil from the paihament 
of Edinburgh to the country-side, and the unpopulanty which 
attended the Duke of Queensbei ry’s conduct m the matter of 
“ the Scotch plot,” excited popular lesentmcnt against England 
A universal agitation began Dunng the wmtci of 1703-4 
riotous mobs paraded the streets of Edmbuigh 'I he pulpit 
thundered with declamations against pielacy , the Highlands 
seethed with disaffection, and the rumoui tan round th.it a 
force fiom Dunkirk was ready to suppoit a using ' Ihe 
Maiquis of Tweeddale, a member of the “flying squarhon,” 
had leplaced Queensbeny as high commissionei When the 
estates met on July 6, 1704, they again passed the Act of 
Security, and notwithstanding the previous lefusal of the loyal 
assent, without debate As if to extoit the submission of the 
English government, they further enacted the calling out of 
the militia and the general arming of the nation , a measuie 
also supported by those who wished well to the union for the 
reason that it afforded some security against an imasion fiom 
the Highlands in the Jacobite interest l'htse bills lhiy 
tacked to a money bill granting six months’ supply for the 
payment of the army, then greatly in arrears 

Ministers in Scotland found themselves m a senous diffi- 
culty The aimy, 3,000 strong, was unpaid , thue was no 
money in the Scots treasury, and there would be none until 
either the tack was taken off, for which then* was no consti- 
tutional device, oi the Act of Security was passed 'i lu only 
remaining alternative — that the English treasury should ad- 
vance the funds necessary for the army' — would have gone 
near to provoking a civil war To disband the at my at a 

1 Bonet’s Correspondence, August 27-Septembtr 7, and September 10-21, 
1703, Von Nootden, 1., 518 

* Id., September 24-October 5, 1703, ibid 

* “ I have spoke with the person mentioned . . . who says that when he 
was m Scotland he saw the gentlemen of the country disciplining their men, 
and that the people were generally armed ; that they drank the Prince of Wales’s 
health, and seemed exasperated against England ” Duke of Ormonde to Secre- 
tary Sir C. Hedg es, Dublin, February 11, *705, Ormond * MSS , p. 777. 
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moment when a hostile movement, as the queen’s message CHAP 
had reminded parliament, was expected from France, was out v 
of the question It was agreed theiefoie that the Scots mm- 
lstiy should unanimously lepresent the dangerous condition of 
affaiis to the queen, and lecommend hei to pass the Act of 
Secuiity The moment at which this advice was laid befoie 
the disgusted queen 1 was critical m the histoiy of England 
It was the end of July, 1704 Marlborough was marching to 
the Danube, and the existence of the English ministry hung 
upon his success His defeat would in all probability be fol- 
lowed by a French invasion of Scotland, and such was the 
suspicion felt against England across the bolder that the Scots 
might decline the aid of English tioops to pieseive them fiom 
the pietendci No resoit seemed to be left but to deal with 
the more immediate dangei, to pieserve the union of the king- 
doms during the queen’s life, even at the cost of sacrificing it 
after her death On August 6-17, a few days before the 
news of Blenheim reached England, Godolphin advised the 
queen to pass the Act of Secuiity Scaicely was the mk dry 
on the parchment when a 1 evulsion of feeling set m The 
news of Blenheim tiansformed the English political horizon. 

A country which had shattered France had nothing to fear 
from Scotland The surrender of Godolphm, but a few days 
before unavoidable, now appeared a gratuitous humiliation. 

The English parliament met on October 29, O S , and Lord 
Haversham, a political stoimy petrel, bi ought on a debate m 
the house of lords upon Scottish affairs 

The time had arrived for the whigs to decide whether 
they would continue Godolphm in office, or withdraw their 
support and watch his downfall 1 here were comings and goings 
between the whig leaders and the lord treasurer The intermedi- 
ary was Lord Monthermer, afterwards Marlborough’s son-in-law, 
and m 1709 Duke of Montagu. Meanwhile a full-dress debate 
was fixed for November 29 The queen, anxious to retain 
Godolphm, now began the practice of attending debates upon 
important occasions, hoping that her presence might mitigate 
the seventy of the attacks upon him The opposition was led 
by Nottingham and Rochester On the other side, Somers 

1 A ** downright submission,” m her opinion, to the cavaliers and Jacobites, 

Seafield MSS , pp, 203 4, Htst MSS, Comm H 14th Rap*, App., 111* 

VOL. IX. 7 
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CHAP, urged counsels of moderation No good could arise out of 
v * criticisms of the acts of the Scots parliament, over which the 
parliament of England could pretend to no soit of juusdic- 
tion Such proceedings would be futile sources of nutation 
It was a wiser course foi England to demonstrate that if it 
came to a war of retaliations, the Scots would be “ the gicatcst 
losers by it ” That the burning desire of Scotland was ad- 
mission to free tiade with England and hei colonics eveiy 
one knew The diversions suggested by Someis would set 
the Scottish instinct for trade against the Scottish instinct 
for punctilio A senes of lesolutions was passed by the loids 
on December n, of which the first was once moie to empower 
the crown to nominate commissioners to ti cat foi a union In 
the meanwhile, Scotsmen should not enjoy the pnvileges of 
Englishmen unless naturalised and peimancntly lesident, 01 
m the sea or land service, “ until a union be had 01 the succes- 
sion settled as in England” The impoitation of cattle fiom 
Scotland should be prohibited, and the exportation to Scotland 
of English wool, the law material of its manufactuics Ihe 
admiralty were to be instructed to provide ciuiseis to suppic ss 
the trade still sun eptitiously cai 1 led on between Scotland and 
France In short, Scotland, in default of union, should be 
treated on the footing she had assumed for heiself, that of an 
independent and rival nation 

The tones were not slow to excite then own imaginations 
and those of their constituents with apprehensions of a Scottish 
invasion. 1 As a concession to popular feeling the house of lords 
voted to address the queen piaying foi repairs to the fortifica- 
tions of Newcastle, Carlisle, and Hull, for the raising of the 
militia of the four 1101 thorn counties, for the maintenance of 
“a competent number” of regular troops in the north of Eng- 
land and of Ireland, and for the disarming of papists Bills 
were draughted by the judges in conformity with the lords’ 
resolutions The first, for an entire union, was read a third 
time on December 20 and sent down to the commons. 
When, however, a bill followed incorporating the other resolu- 
tions and inflicting penalties on default, the commons con- 
ceived their privilege of exclusively originating money bills to 

1 See a letter from Edward Repmgton to Thomas Coke, M P., December x, 
X704, in Coke MSS . , cf Camper MSS , 111., 53. 
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be assailed But public opinion would not tolerate a state CHAP 
of suspense which would have been involved m an irre- v 
concilable attitude towaids the mmistty Marlborough had 
returned to England on the I4th-25th, the popular idol 
London exulted in the spectacle of a procession beaung flora 
the Towci to Westminstei Hall the trophies of victory on 
January 3, 1705 Three days later anothei pageant accom- 
panied the duke to his enteitainment by the city of London 
at the Goldsmiths’ Hall It was not a moment to choose for 
trying a fall with Godolphin with the nation’s hero at his 
back All that the commons could do was to accept the loids’ 
bills m substance, though, to save their face, they formally 
redraughted them They were then sent up to the lords m the 
foi m of one original bill One addition of impol tance was made. 

It was resolved to shew Scotland that the more compliant 
disposition of the lush legislatuie was leaping its rewaid A 
clause was insetted piohibiting the importation of Scotch linen 
into England and Iieland At the same time an act was passed 
opening the West Indies to Insh linen earned in English bot- 
toms All Scotsmen should be reputed as aliens unless the 
succession of the crown of Scotland followed the English pie- 
cedcnt 1 

These letaliatoiy measures added to the bitterness alieady 
manifested m Scotland By the nomination of the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, the leader of the “ flying squadion,” as high commis- 
sioner m 1704, it had been hoped that a middle party would be 
formed of sufficient strength to cany the settlement of the suc- 
cession, which the queen at this time had strongly at heart 2 The 
politics of dilettantism yield in stress to the politics of resolu- 
tion, and the new “ queen’s servants ” in Scotland only con- 
trived to icmain on amicable terms with the opposition by the 
concession of the Act of Security. It had become even more 
evident m Scotland, where the pretender’s friends were numer- 
ous, than m England, that the cause of the protestant succession 
must be entrusted to the party to whose existence it was vital, 
to the presbyterians in religion and the whigs m politics At 
the head of this party, the most representative of the nation, 

*3 & 4 Anne, c 7 

11 See her instructions to the Earl of Seafield, the Scots chancellor, April 5, 

1704, Seafield MSS , p. 194 

7 * 
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CHAP. Stood John Campbell, second Duke of Aigyll He was but 
twenty-seven yeais of age , but his teintorial influence, his 
wealth, and the eminent sei vices of his family to the whig 
cause marked him out as its natuial leadci He was nomin- 
ated, m place of Loid Twecddale, the queen’s commissionti 
for 1705 The Duke of Queensbcny, as an astute managei 
of the place hunters and pensioners to whom the favouis of 
the couit weie the goal of a political careei, legained office as 
loid pi ivy seal 

Eaily in the yeai 1705 an unfoilunate incident nutated 
public feeling in both Scotland and England In letaliation 
for the seizure, at the instance of the London East India Com- 
pany, of a Scottish interlopei in the Thames, the Scottish African 
and East Indian Company arrested an English vessel called 
the Worcester, which had been dtiven into the Tilth of hoilh, 
and tried the captain and crew foi pnacy and muidci By 
English procedure the piosecution would have failed to piove 
their case, thcie being no sufficient evidence of the identity of 
the vessel upon which the puacy was alleged to have been 
committed, nor that the captain was 1 cully muidcied Nc\u- 
theless on March 14, the captain and fourteen of the ciew 
were condemned to death and the sentence was applauded in 
Scotland with passionate enthusiasm I he guilt 01 innocence 
of Captain Green became an international question The min- 
isters m London transmitted to Scotland affidav its showing his 
innocence, and that the captain, Drummond, supposed to have 
been murdeied by him, was alive m Madagascai 1 The Scottish 
ministry replied that “ there was no possibility of preserving 
the public peace without allowing some that were thought 
most guilty to be executed ” 2 Thiec victims were* selected to 
gratify the national thirst for blood, ancl died piotestmg their 
innocence, which was confirmed more than twenty yeais latoi 

On February 27, O S, 1706, the Scots commissioners were 
appointed for the treaty of the union The selections were 
made with a wise discrimination Mere irreconcilables, like 
Lord Belhaven and Fletcher of Saltoun, were excluded , other- 
wise the fractions of the Scottish parliament were all repre- 
sented Even Lockhart of Carnwath, a Jacobite, was included. 

1 Stafitld MSS . p 196. 

* Chancellor Scaficld to Godolphm, April xi, 1705, Burton’s Quetn Anni , 
1., 324, n 
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Of the thntj one commissioneis seventeen weie commoneis, 
some of them small lnndowneis, otheis officials in the depart- 
ments of law 01 finance Most of the pccis held office The 
thnly-one English nomination^ weie made by Godolphin and 
Hailey, who weie themselves of the number They consisted 
laigely of whig anstociats, the two aichbishops, Cowpei, the 
new loid kecpei, the two chief justices, John Smith, the new 
speak ei, and the law officeis The commissioneis sat foi the 
fiist time on A. pul 16 in the council chambei at the Cockpit, 
neai Whitehall 

The first pioposal came fiom the Scots It was for a 
union of a fedeial natuie, in which Scotland, wdnle enjoying the 
advantages leserved for English subjects, should letain its own 
pailiamont But from the outset the English commissioneis 
weie film that a union meant a union of parliaments With- 
out that, admission to England’s colonial trade, the bait which 
whetted Scotch appetites, w r as out of the question Declining 
to considei the Scots’ pioposal, they submitted a countei-pio- 
posal foi a union of kingdoms and parliaments under the 
ciown as limited by the English Act of Succession This the 
Scots accepted with a proviso for their fiee admission to English 
tiade at home and in the colonies The constitutional pi mciple 
having been agieed upon, subsequent pioceedings lesolved 
themselves into estimates of the financial consequences to Scot- 
land Hitheito the buiden of expenditure had fallen upon 
England Its debt exceeded ^17,700,000, while that of Scot- 
land was £ 1 60,000 The pioportions of revenue laised by 
taxation weie ludiciously unequal, the landowneis of England, 
for example, paying .£2,000,000 land tax, while those of Scot- 
land paid but .£3,600 yeaily If Scotland were to take a share 
of the English debt, what compensation should she have ? If 
she should come under the burden of English taxation, what 
proportion should she bear? Upon all these matters the 
English commissioners exercised a wise geneiosity. In the 
matter of taxation they conceded abatements and remissions 
As compensation for the liabilities undertaken they fixed a 
sum called “ the equivalent ” of ^398, 08 5 to be paid by England 
at the union It was agreed that this should be applied to- 
wards providing Scotland with a new coinage, paying up m 
full the shareholders of the bankrupt Scotch African Company, 
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CHAP thereafter to be dissolved, and encoui aging manufactuies and 
V fisheues In adjusting the repiesentation the English com- 
missioneis showed the same liberality While beating but a 
foitieth part of the common burden, Scotland was offeied an 
eleventh pait of the legislative 1 epresentation, regard being had 
to hei proportion of the total population of the two kingdoms 
Sixteen peers and forty-five commoneis were to sit for Scotland 
in the common parliament Her system of law and hei eccle- 
siastical establishment were to lemain unchanged On July 
22, 1706, twenty-seven English and twenty-six Scotch com- 
missioners signed the articles 

Upon the eve of the last meeting of the Scots paihament 
in the autumn of 1706 the government leckoned to have won 
the majority both of the elected and heieditary mcmbeis. 
The “ flying squadron” had lelaxed its nationalist sympathies 
The campaign of 1706, which had dispelled any hope of a 
French invasion, had tended to make some of the Jacobites 
leconcilable In response to addi esses to the queen fiom the 
Scots parliament against any piogiess in the ticaty of union 
till the act declaring them aliens was repealed, the English 
parliament had cheerfully repealed not only that but all 
clauses hostile to Scotch trade “ to the end that the good and 
friendly disposition of this kingdom towaids the kingdom of 
Scotland may appear” 1 But there weie signs of stiong 
popular hostility to a union In the wealthy south-eastern 
counties, the home of presbytenamsm and whiggeiy, the 
impulse felt by those who were on the path of economic 
progiess was towards England But here Edinbuigh antici- 
pated with dislike its degradation from a capital to a piovincial 
city On the east coast up to Abeideen the stiong Anglo- 
Saxon element was also on the whole friendly It was othei- 
wise on the west The western counties of the lowlands and 
the hill country of mid-Scotland on that side were stiongholds 
of the covenanters Children of men who had endured undei 
Lauderdale and Dundee, they hated pi elacy with a /eal equal 
to that with which they hated papacy. Ihose who, m a 
commission on which sat Anglican prelates, trucked the in- 
dependence of Scotland and the purity of its gospel were to 
be withstood as associates of the priests of Baal were with- 

1 4 Anne, c 3. 
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stood by the heioes of Bible histoij In the western highlands, CHAP 
wheie many weie still Roman catholics, the clans lemcmbcied v 
with bitterness the swoid of William of Change With not a 
few notable exceptions both chiefs and follow eis weie leadj 
to suppoit the pietender 111 aims “Theie came a scheme 
fiom Scotland,” wiote in 1705 the Scotch spy employed in 
Pans, “to the Court of St Germain’s, telling them that on the 
conclusion of the union was a piopei time foi the King of 
France to send m some troops with some money and ammu- 
nition and some aims and some officeis, and if the Prince of 
Wales would come himself, the most of the kingdom would 
join him withal ” 1 * The Jacobites deceived themselves Zeal- 
ous as the fanatics of the covenant were against the union, 
they were yet moie zealous against the Stewaits, the slaugh- 
tered of the saints 

Of all Scottish parliamentanans the Duke of Queensbeiry 
was incontestably the most capable In his History of the Union 
Daniel De Foe, a competent cutic, who was entrusted by Hailey 
with the task of watching the piogiess of the measure,-, has left 
an eloquent record of his talents as a manager. He enjoyed 
the confidence of the presbyterians 3 Queensberry’s ablest lieu- 
tenant was John Dalrymple, fiist Earl of Stan, a name stained 
with the memory of the massacre of Glencoe, but to whose 
brilliant ’parts even the vindictive Jacobite, Lockhart of Cam- 
wath, bears testimony. As secretary of state, John Erskme, 
the young Earl of Mar, a recruit from the cavalier party, was 
skilful at unravelling the intrigues of his late associates The 
Estates of Scotland met for their last session on Octobei 3, 
with Queensberry as high commissioner At once parlia- 
ment was flooded with addresses against union Edinburgh 
was In daily uproai Mobs, crying “ No union,” “ No union,” 

“ English dogs * ” and the like, paraded the streets The 
Duke of Hamilton, the leader of the opposition, was at- 
tended m his chair by shouting ciowds Soldieis weie called 

1 Memorandum on Scotch affairs by Captain John Ogilvie, Portland MSS , 

1 v , 276 

3 A memorandum of his duties on this mission, which was secret, is given 
m a letter to Harley, of September 13, 1706, in Portland MSS , iv , 326 28, 

334 

■Lord Yester to [the Earl of Oxford], August 28, 1711, Portland MSS , v , 


76 
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CHAP m to disperse the riotei s 1 When, conformably with Scottish 
v usage, the debate on the geneial question began on Novem- 
ber 2-13, an eloquent declamation was utteicd by John 
Hamilton, Lord Belhaven, the principal oratoi of the op- 
position, which was leceived with so much admiration by 
the public that it found a place in e\ eiy Scotsman’s libiaiy 
Declamation seldom alters parliamentary votes , and the speech 
was replied to by the Earl of Marchmont, a leader of the 
“ squadion,” m terms of contemptuous saicasm By a majonty 
of sixty-four the house decided to proceed to the terms of the 
treaty of union 

In order to pacify religious appiehensions, the government 
at an early stage interposed a bill elaboiated by the geneial 
assembly foi the secuiity of the Scots kirk Upon this Loid 
Belhaven raised a substantial difficulty No equality, he 
argued, was conceded by a union which allowed Englishmen 
to hold offices in Scotland without a saciamcntal test, but 
imposed one on Scotsmen admitted to office m England 
That the clause proposing the exemption of Scotsmen fiom 
the test should have been rejected by thirty-nine votes was 
due to the support given to the government by the epis- 
copalians and the Jacobites It perhaps also indicates that 
the expectation of seeing Scotsmen in office in England was 
so remote that the grievance was regarded as fanciful The 
act for the security of the Scots kirk was passed on the 
1 2th, with a proviso for its repetition m any act adopting 
the treaty of union It is in accordance with the piovisions 
of this act that the sovereign takes an oath immediately on 
his accession to maintain the Scottish establishment “ biom 
this day forwards,” wrote Stair to Harley, on November 
12, “the ferment will abate” 2 Upon a resumption of the 
consideration of the articles of union, the second, so hateful 
to the Jacobites, providing for the succession according to the 
English precedent, was carried by fifty-nine votes. Upon the 
third article, that both kingdoms should be icpresented by 

1 De Foe to Harley, Portland MSS , iv , 339 41, 342-34 

* Portland MSS , iv , 348 Godolphm treated the turmoil with a discerning 
contempt, “ They are the first people that ever I knew m a fixed intention of 
going into an open rebellion who thought fit to make so public a declaration of 
it beforehand ’* Brit Mus , Add MS,, 6420. 
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one pai Lament, there was a formidable lesistance upon con- CHAP 
stitutional grounds Hobbes, Filmei, and Locke had faixuh- ' 
ansed men’s minds with theories of social conti acts and of 
consequences deducible fiom them It was 111 god by the op- 
position that to agiee to the destiuction of the Scots pai 
Lament, and thereby of the independence of the kingdom, w as 
to usuip a competence never cieated by the constituencies, 
nor in the power of the constituencies to cieate, and that the 
consent, at least, of eveiy peison entitled to be represented 
was a condition piecedent The government knew that the 
intei val following a dissolution of parliament would be em- 
ployed, not 111 political aigument, but in piepaiation foi aimed 
violence Colonel Eiskine, provost of Stirling, 111 fiont of his 
regiment of militia “with his sword diawn in one hand and 
his pen in the othei signed ” an address against union “ and 
made the icst do so also ” 1 Edinbuigh was full of high- 
lands s aimed to the teeth 2 * “All the west is full of tumult 
Glasgow is mad,” wrote De Foe 8 But foi the weathei, its 
people boasted, 1 5,000 of them would have been at Edinburgh 4 
As soon as they began to cany out their thieat, the parlia- 
ment lepealed the Act of Security and made appealing in arms 
illegal 5 * It was the only resouice left, foi the Scotch troops 
numbeied but 2,000 men and these were “not to be depended 
upon ” 0 Stair recommended that troops should be held m 
readiness m the north of England and m Ii eland 7 “All the 
intei est heie would never carry the union without blood ” 8 

Despite these gloomy forebodings, the opposition m par- 
liament dissolved with unexoected rapidity Between the 
Dukes of Hamilton and Atholl there had long been rivalry 
Each had outvied the other in real against the union 
Hamilton, however, had been steadily losing influence. Not 
he, but Atholl, had been regarded in the affair of the Scottish 
plot as the representative of the Jacobites While Atholl now 

1 De Foe to Harley, Edinburgh, November 23, 1706, Portland MSS , iv , 

356. 

*De Foe to Harley, Edinburgh, November 13, ibid , p 349 

* De Foe to Harley, Edinburgh, November 19, ibid , p 352. 

4 De Foe to Harley, November 16, ibid , p 351 , December 27, ibid , p 374 

8 Ibid 8 De Foe to Harley, Edinburgh, November 13, 1706, ibid , p. 350 

7 Earl of Stair to Harley, Edinburgh, November 26, 1706, ibid , p 359 

8 De Foe to Harley, Edinburgh, November 20, 1706, ibid , p 361. 
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CHAP ranged himself with the paity of violence, Hamilton dissuaded 
V fiom action, and the dowager-duchess thieatened to evict any 
of hei tenants who appealed in aims 1 A correspondent of 
Harley, writing fiom Edmbuigh, reported seciet visits paid by 
Hamilton to the chancellor. Lord Seafield, and the Duke of 
Queensbeiry 2 The fruit of these intei views was soon culled 
The articles conceding freedom of trade to Scotland and 
settling the respective quotas of taxation, etc , weie passed 
without serious resistance The opposition was divided, and 
Hamilton was the leadei of a body m favoui of passing an 
act of succession and rejecting a union Atholl and the 
Jacobites were resolute against settling the ciown on the 
house of Hanover 3 4 When the final vote upon the question 
of union was put, Hamilton, to the amazement of his followeis, 
remained motionless in his place, and the government by foity 
votes earned in the face of a furious but disconcerted opposition 
the lepresentation agreed on by the commissioneis foi the 
union The union was now assured, but it cost the life of one 
of its most aident supporters Lord Stair “made an extra- 
ordinary speech on the debate on the twenty-secondiarticle and 
was found dead in his bed in the morning ” (Januaiy 8) 1 Ex- 
citement and exhaustion killed him The tieaty leccived the 
touch of the sceptre on January 16, 1707 

On the 28th, the queen m person piesentcd the Scots 
latification of the treaty for union to the two houses As in 
Scotland, ministers judged it wise to begin by disaiming ec- 
clesiastical antipathies The primate Temson, on Febiuaiy 3, 
laid befoie the house of lords a clause, flamed upon the model 
of the paiallel in the Scots Act, for securing the position of 
the Chuich of England The Scotch prcsbyterians had acted 
with magnanimity They had imposed no tests Episco- 
palians north of the Tweed were, equally with presbytei inns, 
admissible to office It would have been well if the English 
bishops could have followed their example Ceitamly if 
Tenison, who was bold enough to eulogise the Scotch estab- 
lishment, did not venture to take this course, it was not for 

1 De Foe to Harley, Edinburgh, December 7, 1706, Portland MSS., iv , 364. 

* D Feams to Harley, ibid , p 347 

* De Foe to Harley, January 4, 1706 7, ib*d„ p 378 

4 De Foe to Harley, January g, 1706-7, tbtd , p 380. 
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want of toleiance but because the prospects of such a pro- 
posal \\ eie hopeless The bill mtioduced by the pnmate, \\ hicn 
was afteiwaids incoi pointed in the Act of Union, piovided foi 
the peipetuation of the Act of Unifoimity and all other laws 
“foi the establishment and pieseivation of the Chuich of 
England and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and government 
thei eof ” 

In both houses the proceedings upon the union weie the 
same The most substantial objections went upon finance 
and repiesentation Throughout the divisions in both houses 
the government had ample majorities Ministers had tesolved 
to carry the bill substantially as it left the Scots pailiament, 
foi amendments would involve endless wrangles and final dis- 
comfituie The knowledge of this fact and the popular feel- 
ing in favour of union knocked the heait out of the opposition 
The bill was earned in the commons by 274 to 116 votes on 
Februaiy 28, 1706-7 Taken up to the loids on Match 1 it 
passed rapidly thiough their house A final piotest was signed 
on the 4th by Nottingham, and seven tory peers of little note 
On the 6th, the queen attended the house m person and the 
bill foi a union of the two kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land 1 eceived the royal assent 1 

The interval of nearly two months befoie May I, 1707, 
when the union was to take effect, furnished occasion for the 
fiist quariel between the two nations Scottish mei chants took 
advantage of the lower range of customs duties m Scotland to 
accumulate foreign impoits in order to pour them into England 
Foi this purpose vessels weie freighted in Holland and even 
m Fiance On the other hand, English merchants who had 
paid an import duty of sixpence a pound on imported tobacco 
obtained a drawback of fivepence on exporting it to Scotland 
with a view to a subsequent reimportation free of duty across 
the border Those of the commercial classes who could make 
a profit out of neither operation were exasperated The 
English customs officers m June seized the cargoes of a 
fleet of forty sail, “mostly loaded with wine and brandy,” 
earned from Scotland to the Thames Only the prudence of 
Godolphm m waiving the rights of the crown averted a dan- 
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CHAP gerous collision Eager to catch at grievances, the Scottish 
v * malcontents next clamoured at the delay in the payment of 
“the equivalent” Even as early as June 5 a supportei of 
the union writes that the want of “ the equn alent ” was con- 
tnbuting with the intrigues of the Jacobites to lender the 
union a failure 1 On July 8 twelve waggons were dispatched 
to Edinburgh with £100,000 in bullion, undei convoy of a 
tioop of horse The piocession was greeted m the High 
Street with shouts of “ Judas money ” When it was found 
that the lesidue was offered in exchequer bills there was a 
fresh outbuist against English perfidy Public confidence was 
only restored through the acceptance of the bills by some 
large shareholders of the African Company The distnbution 
of the money involved bitter wrangles and recriminations 
between the commissioners of union, to whom it was en- 
tiusted, and the public, and among the commissioners them- 
selves, for whose indemnification laige sums weie appropriated 2 
Nearly twenty years passed before any portion was allotted for 
the encouragement of the fishenes 01 manufactures The in- 
troduction of the English system of raising internal levenue 
excited fresh dissatisfaction English highwaymen, it was 
said, in anticipation of Swift’s saicasm on lush bishops, mi- 
grated to Scotland as excise officers They wue pelted m 
the streets and compelled to walk for piotection with the town 
officials 3 The increase of duties at the poits gave a stimulus 
to smuggling, and the customs officeis and nding suiveyois 
of the coast weie driven to fulfil their functions undei militaiy 
escort The fruits of the union in the eyes of the masses weie 
inci eased cost of living and the influx of a hoide of objection- 
able English officials 

1 Lord Anstruther to the Duke of Montrose, Montrose MSS , p 368, Ihst 
MSS Comm , 3rd Rep , App 

2 Burnet, Seafield MSS , p 283 , John Earl of Mir, Secretary of Stitt for 
Scotland, to James Earl of Seafield, Lord Chanctllor 

8 Earl of Glasgow to Duke of Montrose, June 3, 1707, Montrose MSS , 

P 376 
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THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1707-1708 

WITH the crushing defeat of the Frencn befoie Tunn by 
Eugene on Scptcmbei 7, the supiemacy of Austria in Noithern 
Italy was assuied, and this involved a levival of the teiritonal 
disputes between the emperoi and the Duke of Savoy The 
emperor, m ordei to get possession of Mantua without a con- 
flict, presently ventuied on a gia\e perfidy Without the 
knowledge of the allies, he enteied into a treaty with France 
on Maich 13, 1707, known as the treaty of Milan, allowing 
the return home of the isolated French gan isons m Italy 
His own troops, now set free, he destined, notwithstanding 
the protest of the allies, for the conquest of Naples 

With the capture of Madnd in June, 1706, the hopes of 
the allies rose high The French, on their side, made extra- 
ordinary exertions to reinforce their troops After the re- 
lease of their garrisons from Italy by the tieaty of Milan, 
they transferred a strong force to Roussillon for opera- 
tions against Catalonia from the north Philip, Duke of 
Orleans, was appointed to supersede Berwick m the chief 
command On February 7, 1707, the belated expeditionary 
force under Lord Rivers arrived at Alicante Originally num- 
bering 10,000 men, it had already been reduced through sick- 
ness and privation by a fourth The arrival of Rivers added 
fresh flames to the heartburnings which during the winter had 
raged at Valencia On the one side was Galway, supported by 
General Stanhope, the English envoy-extraordinary to Charles, 
on the other the Dutch general, Noyelles, Liechtenstein, the 
archduke’s principal Austrian adviser, and Cardona, the Spanish 
viceroy of Catalonia The two English generals were for adopt- 
ing the advice of Marlborough, who could scarcely have been 
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accurately informed of the state of the countiy, and for march- 
ing at once on Madrid m conceit with an advance expected 
from Portugal The otheis weie foi a defensive war main- 
tained by gan isons dispei sed thiough Valencia and Catalonia 
To these last Rivers and Peterborough, who had returned from 
Genoa on Januaiy 6, allied themselves Fiom divided counsels 
came divided action In the middle of March Chailes, ac- 
companied by his ministeis and escorted by Noyelles with the 
Spanish and 800 Dutch troops, left Valencia and returned to 
Barcelona A paitial dispersion of the aimy among neigh- 
bouiing gaii isons took place Galway’s foices weie now re- 
duced by some 10,000 men Two compensations fell to him , 
the peremptory recall of Peterborough by Sunderland on the 
archduke’s complaints, and the resignation of his command by 
Rivers, who also returned home 

Galway’s plan was to maich through the hilly countiy of 
the south of Aiagon, where Bei wick’s supenonty in cavalry 
would be rendered ineffective, and throw himself into Madnd 
He began his march on April to, at the head of about 15,500 
men, half of them Portuguese, the lest including 4,800 Eng- 
lish, besides Dutch, Germans, and Huguenots, but no Spamaids 
On April 24 news was brought to the camp of the allies, who 
were besieging the small fortress of Villena, that Berwick was 
advancing, piesumably to its relief At a council of war the 
allied generals unanimously agieed to take the aggressive, be- 
fore Orleans, who was on the march, could effect a junction with 
Berwick Berwick was m command of 25,400 men with a 
good train of artillery Of these troops, 11,900 were French 
and the remainder Spanish On the 25th, apprised of the 
approach of the allies, Berwick, who had reached Almanza, 
had distributed his foices in two lines, with the town at their 
rear His cavalry were at the wings Between his aimy and 
that of the allies lay the plain of Almanza, swept by the fire of 
his artillery Galway adopted a similar disposition of his men 
The attack began with a charge by General Carpenter’s cavalry 
upon the Spanish horse posted at Berwick’s right wing This 
was followed up by the advance of the English, Dutch, and 
Huguenot fool, who drove the enemy’s mfantty towards the 
walls of the town But a charge of the French cavaliy of 
Berwick’s left wing against the Portuguese horse threw them 
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into a panic and exposed the victouous foot to being cut to CH\P 
pieces by an attack on their right flank Galway having been V1 
tempoianly deprived of sight by two sabre cuts ovei his right 
eye, theie was no one to give geneial directions, and each sec- 
tion of the army fought independently Under covei of a 
chaige by Carpenter at the head of the Huguenot diagoons, 
Galway diew off the left, over which he had command, n um- 
bel ing 3,500 men Aftei a retreat of eight miles, the fiag- 
ments of the centie were compelled next day to lay down then 
arms The total loss to the allies was 4,000 killed and 
wounded and 3,000 pusoneis “I cannot," wiote Galway to 
Sunderland, “but look upon the affairs of Spam as lost by 
this bad disaster” 

The news of Almanza revived m the minds of Godolphm 
and Mailborough the policy of a diveision m the south of 
Fiance It was still the belief m England that without French 
troops Philip would be unable to maintain himself on the 
Spanish throne Reluctantly yielding to the importunities of 
the English ministry, Pi mce Eugene consented to serve m an 
expedition against Toulon At the beginning of July the Duke 
of Savoy and Eugene took the field at the head of 35,000 
men A fleet under Shovell was ready to co-operate The 
army ai lived before Toulon on the 26th But the invaders 
were, as the letters of the English envoy, Chetwynd, disclose, 
in no condition foi a successful campaign Their march had 
been through a country bare of piovisions, amid a hostile 
population Discipline had given way before privations De- 
seition was lampant Nor was it easy to compensate for the 
ineffectiveness of the land forces by the operations of the fleet 
A gauntlet of forts would have to be run before, with its 
limited range, the fleet could bombard the town, while the 
space between the fleet and the army was commanded by 
French fortified posts Between the allies and the town walls 
lay Tessd in an intrenched camp, daily receiving reinforce- 
ments It speedily became apparent that the army was inade- 
quate to the task of investing Toulon, perhaps even of 
defending itself Time was needed for the siege and time 
was working on behalf of the enemy. On the 22nd the 
allies turned their backs upon Toulon The disorderly re- 
treat was impeded by a revengeful peasantry, but unmolested 
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by the French army The failuie of the siege was, however, 
partly redeemed by the success of the operations of the fleet 
Feaiful lest they should fall into Shovell’s hands, the Fiench 
themselves destioyed ten of their line of battle ships The 
French Mediterranean fleet ceased to exist This was Shovell’s 
last seivice On his way home he was wrecked off the Scilly 
Isles and murdeied foi his jewelry In him England lost a 
naval officei whose courage and enteipnse found no equal in 
the next generation of hei seamen 

Early m the year the English ministry had renewed its en- 
deavouis to strengthen the Grand Alliance in Italy The ie- 
public of Venice was, however, indisposed to usk a war with 
France in the Adnatic or the Mediterranean,! while that of 
Genoa, suspicious of the Duke of Savoy, and with nothing to 
hope from the emperor, was emboldened by the failuie at 
Toulon to turn a deaf ear to the allies As the misfoitune 
of Toulon affected the disposition of the Italian powers, so 
Almanza was the cause of a revulsion of feeling m Portugal 
The Portuguese complained that their troops had been marched 
across Spam, and had left then own frontiers without protec- 
tion On December 29, Methuen wiote that Poitugal could 
offer no resistance to a French invasion Between the spirit 
which prevailed at the court of Lisbon and that at the court 
of Barcelona there was not much to choose Galway alone 
displayed resolution, energetically reforming his army the 
morrow after Almanza The Austrian party was torn by dis- 
sension and busy with recrimination Chailes himself had 
lost his hold on the Catalans, who were disgusted with the 
haughtiness of his Geiman favourites Nevertheless, they le- 
mained animated by then hatred of the Castilians, and reliant 
upon the difficulties presented by then country to an invading 
army At the end of 1707, when the Bourbon army withdiew 
to winter quaiteis, Charles still held the fortresses of loitosa 
and Gerona besides Barcelona In the following spung rein- 
forcements from the maritime powers might restore his for- 
tunes 

In the autumn of 1706 the giant form of Charles XII of 

1 See the letter of Stepney to Hedges relating a discussion of Venetian policy 
between himself and the Venetian ambassador at Vienna, October 16 27, 1703. 
Buccleuch MSS,, ti., 2, 685 87. 
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Sweden was casting its shadow across the path of the Gland 
Alliance By a treaty agieed upon at All-Ranstadt, neai 
Leipzig, Fiedenck Augustus, Electoi of Saxony, was com- 
pelled to renounce the throne of Poland in favour of Stanislaus, 
the candidate suppoited by Chailes In his camp at Alt- 
Ranstadt, the Swede was the arbiter of Europe At the head 
of a disciplined army approaching the numbei of 60,000 men 
he had it m his power to turn the scale of foitune as he 
pleased Charles conceived himself the successor of Gustav us 
Adolphus as “the bulwaik of the Piotestant faith ” m Euiope 
To him Louis XIV represented a persecuting Catholicism to 
which he would lend no assistance eithei by mediation 01 arms 
But against the Emperor Joseph I he had an accumulation 
of complaints Of these the most impoitant weie the peise- 
cution of Protestants m Silesia and the refusal to sui lender 
1,200 Russian pnsoners who had taken lefuge on Austrian 
territory Flushed with victory, and confident m the belief 
that he was entrusted with a divine mission, Chailes was 
alieady, m the early spung of 1707, thieatenmg to exact 
redress by foice A march of the Swedes upon Vienna must 
have been the ruin of the Giand Alliance 

Di John Robinson, the English envoy to Sweden, having 
failed to pacify Charles’s exasperation, the mantime poweis 
agieed, at Marlborough’s instance, that the cnsis was one de- 
manding his diplomacy On Apnl 20, N S, 1707, he left the 
Hague, arnving at the camp of Alt-Ranstadt six days later 
Admitted to the presence of Chailes, he addressed the king 
m a speech of adulation pitched to the tone of his intoxicated 
military vanity The king through Count Piper, his ministei 
for foieign affairs, returned an answer unusually giacious, 
professing the utmost regard for the queen and for the 
interests of the Grand Alliance He assured Marlboiough 
that he would undertake no mediation unless with the queen’s 
concurrence Marlborough left Charles with the conviction 
that his mission had pioved a success, and that the court of 
Vienna would, on its side, follow his counsel and satisfy- the 
Swedish demands For months the characteristic evasiveness 
and procrastination of Joseph I postponed a settlement But 
for his conquest of Naples in May, 1707, and the occupation of 
the Italian duchies, which divided his forces, he would probably 
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CHAP, have challenged a recourse to arms Those diveisions, which 
VI had angeied the maritime poweis, thus pioved the salvation of 
the Alliance When the patience of Chailes at length gave 
way, the emperoi yielded, and the Swedish army tinned its 
steps towards the Russian frontiei 

In January, 1707, Louis, Margiave of Baden, whose in- 
activity and contentiousness had long been a thorn m the side 
of Marlborough, died The commander whose co-opeiation 
in Germany the duke would have preferred was Prince Eugene, 
but Eugene was alieady destined foi the expedition against 
Toulon The imperial general in Geimany chosen, in confoi- 
mity with Austrian tiaditions, on account of his age and rank, 
was Chnstian, Margrave of Baireuth, as infirm and even 
less enterprising than his predecessor On the night of May 
22 he allowed himself to be surprised by Villais within the 
foitified lines of Stollhofen, fled eastwaids, and again opened 
up to the French the prospect of a maich upon Vienna m 
concert with the Hunganan msuigcnts Exaspeiated by the 
excesses of the French m Wurtemberg, the South Geiman 
princes turned for aid to the mantime powers Marlborough, 
who was at this time confronting the army of Vendome, seized 
the opportunity to strike a bargain which at once seived to 
get rid of the margrave and to fortify his own influence with 
the whig party The mantime powers would send a detach- 
ment to threaten the communications of Vtllars on condition 
that the emperor would nominate the Electoi of Hanover to 
the command of the army of the Rhine The negotiations 
were protracted from May to September, when the Elector 
George took over the command of the imperial forces Week 
after week passed uneventfully, and at the beginning of No- 
vember Villars withdrew to the left bank of the Rhine Marl- 
borough, in his intrenched camp at Meldert, was playing a 
game of diplomacy rather than of war, his gaze directed to 
Alt-Ranstadt and Vienna, where a new conflagration might 
at any moment anse Not until August, when the Swedish 
war-cloud was driving towards Russia, did he feel free to move. 
But the autumn proved wet, the army was wasted by sickness, 
and the French, as Marlborough bitterly complained, had been 
reinforced by their garrisons from Italy and by their victorious 
comrades from Toulon There, as In Germany and Spain, 
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the sun of success had shone upon the Bouihon aims F01 
the allies the campaign of 1707 had pioved a gloom j con- 
trast to the bnlliancy of the yeai of Ramilhes 

Dispiriting as the campaign had pio\ed to be, Marlborough 
and Godolphin remained lesolute foi the continuance of the 
wai But both English and Dutch agieed m indignation at the 
selfish policy of the empeior, foi the benefit of whose family 
the war was being carried on, at his greed foi terntory, and 
at his neglect to perfoi m his pledges as to troops The German 
punces weie full of gnevances and demands Chief among 
them the Elector George of Hanoi, ei, jealous of Eugene, was 
thieatemng lathei to lesign his command than to suffei a 
pai tial eclipse by a comi adeship in ai ms It needed all the diplo- 
matic skill of Mailborough and Eugene, who visited Hanovei 
togethei m Apnl, 1708, to soothe his mjuied vanity He 
consented to retain his command on the Rhine with the 
understanding that his independence would be assuied by 
the formation of a third army on the Moselle under Eugene 
The thiee aimies should co-opeiate together in a general 
offensive, the elector with 45,000 men against Alsace, Eugene, 

1 at the head of 40,000 imperialists on the Moselle, and Marl- 
boiough m the Spanish Netherlands A secret understanding 
between Eugene and Marlborough provided that, In case of 
need, either should support the other with his entire force 
The French army in Flanders was placed under the nominal 
command of the Duke of Burgundy, the eldest son of the 
dauphin At his side was Venddme, but between the pupil 
of the saintly Fdnelon and Venddme, a man notorious for his 
coarseness and profanity, there existed an incompatibility of 
temper paialysing the loyal concert indispensable to the success 
of a divided command 

By the middle of May, the French army was m the field. 
Its two commanders were involved in incessant wrangles, 
while Marlborough in his intrenched camp at Terbank, west of 
Louvain, waited until the movements of Eugene upon the 
Moselle should compel the French to withdraw reinforcements 
thither As usual, the imperialists were unready. Impatient 
at the prospect of an inglorious campaign, Marlborough at 
length on May 30, NS, wrote to Eugene recommending a 
change of plan A sudden junction of their armies by a 
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seiies of forced marches would enable them lo thiow themselves 
m supenoi numbers upon the tioops of Vendome and Bui- 
gundy A month later Eugene began hxs march, but at this 
critical moment an important diveision occuned m favour of 
the French The gtowmg discontent aroused in the Nether- 
lands by the oppressive government of the Dutch had taken 
shape in a conspiracy to replace the great towns in Fiench 
hands Ghent and Bruges welcomed French tioops , Ostend 
was in danger In a few days much of the fiuit of Ramillies 
was lost On July 6, Eugene with his staff joined Marlborough 
at the camp of Anderlecht, west of Biussels To the French 
aimy, with its superiority of numbeis, time was precious, foi 
the imperialist remfoi cements of 30,000 foot weie still seveial 
days’ march behind Vendome conceived the plan ofciossing 
the Schelde and storming Oudenarde, the link between Flanders 
and Brabant If Oudenarde was to be saved to the allies, 
there was no leisure to await Eugene’s troops Hastening 
westwards by night marches Marlborough leached its walls 
while the French, some eight miles to the north, weie bridging 
the liver, unaware, as at Blenheim, of his movements 

The scene of the battle of Oudenarde on July 11, 1708, 
may be described as an arc of which the Schelde on the east 
forms the chord, the arc extending about two miles westwards 
The area of ground rising upwards from the Schelde thus 
inclosed is bisected by the little river Noiken, running from 
west to east into the Schelde Behind this the main body of 
the French was posted From north to south the area known 
as the plain of Heuine is about three miles The ground was 
divided by numerous hedges and ditches, and the banks of 
the Norken were overgrown with brushwood It was, there- 
fore, unfavourable to cavalry, m which arm the French weie 
particularly strong. So surprised were the French at the ap- 
pearance of the allies that they had no time to select their 
positions They had not even decided whethei they would 
accept battle Profiting by their indecision, Marlborough, 
without waiting for his whole army to cross the Schelde, 1 

1 According to Francis Hare, the duke’s chaplain and friend, “We had 
scarce a third part (of the foot) over ” when Cadogan’s attack began Francis 
Hare to George Naylor, July X2, 1708, Hare MSS > p 318, Hist. MSS • Comm. % 
14th Rep , App , ix 
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threw forwaid General Cadogan, who opened a sudden attack CHAP 
on a body of hoise and toot which had advanced to Eyne, 
a Milage two miles to the north of Oudenaide A sharp 
stiuggle took place, the French weie routed and most of 
them driven acioss the Noiken, while Ihiee entile battalions 
and their general, the Duke de Bnon, were taken pnsoneis 
In this charge, the electoral punce Geoige of Hanovei, afiter- 
waids George II of England, led a squadron with mtiepidity 
Cadogan’s troops then pressed foiward and occupied Heume, 
a mile noith of Eyne It was becoming dusk and the French 
could still have avoided a general engagement, but the Duke of 
Burgundy, without consulting Vendfime, ordered an advance 
Aftei a stubbornly contested fight the issue was detei mined 
by the execution, undei the dnection of Mailborough, of a 
turning movement of the French right by the veteran Dutch 
marshal, Ouwerkerk This thiew the French into confusion, 
and soon after eight o’clock Vendome ordered a general retieat 
But for the darkness, Marlborough 1 epeatedly affirmed, the re- 
tieat would have degen eiated into a panic-stricken rout and 
the war have been at an end The allies lost only 3,000 men , 
the French 6,000 killed and wounded and 9,000 prisoners, 
including 700 officers, as well as ninety-eight colours and 
standaids Including deseiteis and fugitives who never re- 
joined, Marlboiough computed the diminution of their num- 
bers at 20,000 men With a modesty characteristic of his 
dispatches, Marlborough summed up the features of the en- 
gagement which exhibit his genius in defying with success 
the traditional rules of war “We were obliged,” he wrote to 
the queen m reply to her letter of congratulation, “ not only to 
march five leagues that morning, but to pass a river before 
the enemy and to engage them before the whole army was 
passed” The queen ordered a public thanksgiving The 
tones were divided m their attitude. To the Jacobites there 
were the additional vexations that the pretender, under the 
name of the Chevalier de St Geoige, had been prominent in 
the defeated army, and that the protestant heir had won a 
name for gallantry in the action 1 Many of them minimised 

1 The interesting metrical account of the battle by John Scot, serving in the 
Scots Brigade m pay of the States of Holland, narrates that the Elector of 
Hanover, m. Prince George, having had his horse shot under him, was supposed 
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the success and affected to “ look upon the giving of thanks 
for a victoiy at Oudenaide to be a mocking of God ” 1 The 
first care of Vendome after the battle was to protect Ghent 
and Biuges With this object he occupied an mtienched 
camp behind the canal of Bruges Here he was safe against 
attack and could await the advance of Berwick, whose army 
would laise the combined forces to 100,000 men As after 
Ramilhes, Mailboiough proposed to stake a blow at the heart 
of Fiance, to mask Lille and to advance by fotced matches 
upon Pans Eugene refused It was decided, theicfore, to 
lay siege to Lille, its relief would ceitainly necessitate the 
advance of the Fiench aimies, its capture would pave the way 
for Mailboiough’s brilliant pioject In the meantime a body 
of English cavaliy was detached to ravage Picaidy 

Before the army of Bet wick had entered the theatie of 
operations, the investment of Lille was begun on August 1 3 
Though Vendome and Berwick effected a junction on the 
30th they could agree upon nothing but the mtciccption of 
the communications of the besiegers Duung September the 
resources of the allies were daily more stiaitened by the 
cutting off of convoys from Brussels. The only source of 
supplies left them was the sea It happened th.it duung the 
summer months a militaiy force under Gcncial Eile had 
been cruising in the Channel, with oiders to effect. a landing 
m Normandy or Bnttany The expedition ptovecl a failure, 
and the tioops, at Marlborough’s instance, weie now conveyed 
to Ostend There a large convoy was prcpaiul, to conduct 
which Marlborough detached General Webb, with about 4,000 
foot and three squadrons of dragoons On September 27, 
when some fifteen miles from Ostend, near the castle of Wyn- 
endaele, Webb was attacked by the French general Lamothe, 
with tioops neatly double in numbers Reinforced, after a 
brilliant defence, by General Cadogan, he beat the French off 
Upon the issue of this action hung the fate of Lille. “If 
they [Webb and Cadogan] had not succeeded, and our convoy 
had been lost, the consequence must have been the raising of 

to have been killed, but afterwards fought on fc#)t with a half-pike. The pretender 
i b said by the same author to have thrice rallied the French and the Irish Brigade 
The Remembrance , Scottish Hist Soc (iqoi), ux , 412, 

1 Erasmus Lewis to Robert Harley, Whitehall, August 19, 1708, Portland 
MSS , iv, 50* ♦ 
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the siege next day,” wiote Marlborough , “ there did not CHAP 
remain powder and ball foi above foui days ” “ This last VI 

action,” wrote Petkum, the minister of the Duke of Schleswig- 
Holstein at the Hague to Tore}', “is considered here more 
impoitant in its consequences than the battle of Oudenaide” 1 
Webb justly received for his exploit the thanks of the house of 
commons 

The piogiess of the besiegers could no longei be resisted 
On October 22 Maishal Boufflers capitulated foi the surrender 
of the city The citadel held out week after week, the allies’ 
communications were constantly interiupted, and Marlborough 
received the discouiaging information that the enemy was 
expecting leinforcements The Electoi of Bavaria, who had 
hitheito lam inactive on the Rhine, suddenly marched to 
Mons, and on Novembei 22 appeared befoie the gates of 
Brussels at the head of 15,000 men Its inhabitants were 
well affected to him and its garnson numbeied but 7,000 
troops Marlborough and Eugene hurried to the rescue 
by rapid marches, surprised and routed the French troops 
guarding the fords of the Schelde, and captuied over 1,000 
pnsoneis While Eugene returned to the aimy of invest- 
ment, Marlborough, despite the fatigue of his troops, pushed 
on The defective intelligence from which the opposed com- 
manders habitually suffered again came to his help Scarcely 
was the elector aware of the passage of the Schelde ere he 
found Matlborough upon him “He immediately,” wrote the 
duke m a dispatch of November 28, “ quitted the siege m the 
greatest confusion, leaving all his artillery and ammunition 
with above 800 wounded officers and soldiers in the camp, 
and retired towards Mons” In two days Marlborough had 
won two brilliant successes Brussels was saved and the fate 
of Lille sealed Marlborough stood master of Brabant On 
December 9 the citadel of Lille surrendered Ghent and 
Bruges speedily followed its example The campaign of this 
year illustrates no less than that of 1704 the extraordinary 
talents of Marlborough as a general His army was inferior to 
the united armies of Vendome and Berwick, yet he contrived, 
after winning a pitched battle m unfavourable circumstances, 

1 October 4, 1708, Round MSS , p 331, Hist. MSS Comm , 14th Rep » App. 

pt IX. 
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to maintain the investment of a first-class fortiess with its com- 
munications thieatened on every side, to defeat two auxiltaiy 
armies, to harry the enemy’s country, to lecovcr the whole of 
the terntoiy lecently occupied by the Fiench, and, in shoit, 
to accomplish eveiy object to which he addiessed his effoits 
In Spain at the opening of the campaign of 1708 theie 
were three Bourbon armies afoot , one of 22,000 men, under 
Orleans m north-west Catalonia, a second under Geneial Bay 
on the Poituguese fiontier, and 6,000 Castilians undei Geneial 
d’Asfeldt in occupation of the piovince of Valencia On the 
not them border of Catalonia hovered the Duke de Noailles at 
the head of a French foice Galway, who since his wounds at 
Almanza had become blind of one eye and paitially deaf, was, 
m defeience to the emperoi’s repeated solicitations, lclieved of 
his thankless post as commander-in-chief of the Butish con- 
tingent But so convinced were Marlboiough and his whig 
friends of his skill as a general and his value as a diplomatist, 
that it was decided to nominate him to the chief command of 
the Butish foices in Poitugal, and in February to accicdit him 
as ambassadoi to the couit of Lisbon 

While the aichduke’s cause continued to lose giound on the 
mainland, the supiemacy of the man time powers was asserting 
itself in his interest at sea In August the fleet of I .cake, who 
had succeeded Shovell m the Mediterianean, put in at Cagliari, 
and after a show of resistance took possession of Saulmia, le- 
placing the Bourbon governor by the Count Cifucntes, the 
former leader of the Austrian patty m Aragon 'I hat Island’s 
inexhaustible granaries were now at the disixisal of the allies 
But the British government was not disposed to forgo all 
share m the advantages procured by its efforts and t xpcndi- 
ture The fate of Shovell had impressed more sttotigly than 
before upon the mind of Marlborough the necessity of a winter 
harbour m the Mediterranean In July of this yeai he wrote 
to Stanhope “ I am so entirely convinced that nothing can be 
done effectually without the fleet, that I conjure you if possible 
to take Port Mahon ” At Stanhope’s instance, Leake arrived 
before Port Mahon, the harbour of Minorca, on September 5, 
and was joined by Stanhope at the head of 2,600 troops nine 
days later After a little more than a fortnight’s resistance 
St. Philip’s castle, protecting the harbour, and the castle of 
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Fornelle were taken, the reduction of the entile island costing chap 
the allies no moie than fifty men This, the substantial pait VI 
of the enteipnse, was achieved by Stanhope, Leake having, 
in obedience to orders, returned home, leaving a squadion 
behind him Poit Mahon was garrisoned by Bntish tioops, 
and for forty-eight years Minorca lemained m British hands 
“England,” wiote Stanhope to Sunderland, “ought nevei to 
part with this island, which will give the law to the Mediter- 
ranean both in time of war and peace ” 

In the judgement alike of Louis XIV and the allies, the 
throne of Philip V rested upon Fiench bayonets A suc- 
cession of disasteis m the Netherlands, culminating 111 the loss 
of Lille, provoked leflexion on the part of Louis as to his 
powei to continue his support Victoiy had made the allies, 
on their part, inflexible m their demand that, as a basis of 
negotiations for peace, France should make “the preliminary 
concession of Spain and the Indies, and of the Barrier” 1 But 
the prospect to the allies of playing in Spain, on behalf of 
Charles III, the thankless pait which Louis XIV had undei- 
taken for his giandson, suggested to the fertile biain of the 
Duke of Oi leans a possibility of compromise As grandson of 
Anne of Austna, he piofcssed some hereditary claim and was 
remote fiom succession to the Fiench ciown He was am- 
bitious and had no scruples in favour of Philip V , by whom 
he was disliked and distiusted In October he opened secret 
negotiations with Stanhope, with whom befoie the war he had 
been on terms of friendship, proposing himself for the crown 
of Spam. Stanhope ventured a counter-proposal which should 
satisfy the ambition of Orleans for a crown and detach him 
from Louis XIV. The duke should have carved out for him 
a kingdom of Navarre and Languedoc These negotiations 
were summarily cut short by the recall of the duke to France 
in the autumn of 1708 During the autumn and winter of 
1708 the position of Philip V had daily been growing stronger 
After the evacuation m April, 1709, of the citadel of Alicante 
by the English garrison, which had sustained a siege of nearly 
five months’ duration, the kingdom of Charles III was reduced 
to the city of Barcelona. 

1 Petkum to Torcy, Decomber tx, 1708, Round MSS , p 336 
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GODOLPHIN AND HARLEY 

CHAP Godolpiiin m the autumn of 1706, occupied a position of 
VI1 dazzling success He was the head of an administration which 
had weatheied violent pailiamentary stoims at home, which 
enjoyed reflected glory from the victones of Mailbotough 
abioad, which demonstrated that English ciedit was sound 
enough to support the armies on the continent as well as the 
vast expense of its own expeditions, and which was about to 
add political stability to the constitution by the union with 
Scotland Nevertheless, Godolphin was conscious that his 
ministry existed on suffeiance That the mimstiy was de- 
pendent upon the whigs had long been appaient Thcie weie 
rumours of bargains by which suppoit had been rendcied m 
exchange for promises during the previous session And now 
the whigs were pressing for fulfilment They had not been 
satisfied by the preponderance accorded them in the com- 
mission for the union, nor with a few minor appointments, 
nor with the nomination of Cowper as loid kcepei I11 place 
of toleration they sought control The junta must be repie- 
sented in the innei circle of the queen’s adviseis Of their 
number Halifax was a financial rival to Godolphin, Orford a 
naval expeit, Wharton a paity whip of coaise wit and notori- 
ous profligacy, and Somers was disliked by the queen as an 
adviser of William III There remained Sunderland, and 
Sunderland was the son-in-law of Marlborough His person- 
ality and his diplomatic experience had made an impression 
upon the public and upon his political associates. Born In 
1674, he had imbibed the republican atmosphere of the 
university of Utrecht His knowledge of foreign affairs and 
his acquaintance with foreign languages marked him out as 
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a fitting co-adjulor foi Marlborough The whigs determined CHAP 
to insist on his admission into the cabinet m place of Sir vn 
Charles Hedges, a tory, as secietary of state foi the southern 
department 

The native obstinacy mhented bj- Anne from hei fathei 
was always evoked by two mutants, latitudmarianism and un- 
couitly independence In the person of Sunderland both were 
united He was a freethinker He had led the opposition 
in the matter of the grant to Prince George He was vehe- 
ment m the expiession of his opinions, and was little likely to 
consider eithei the pierogative or dignity of the queen The 
queen met the proposal with passionate 1 esistance The Duch- 
ess of Marlborough, with charactei istic impetuosity, plunged 
into the fiay With invocations fashionable at the peiiod, she 
begged, m a lettei to Anne of August, 1 706, that “ Mr and Mrs 
Morley (the queen and Pnnce George) may see their errors as 
to this notion before it is too late ” By “ notion ” she meant 
the idea of an administration “ with a part of the tones and the 
whigs disobliged ” The queen, however, read “ nation ” , her 
dignity was outiaged and her obstinacy increased Nor though 
Godolphin’s explanations effected a tempoiaiy reconciliation, 
and the customaxy expressions of affection were renewed, 
did the influence of the duchess suivive in full the estrange- 
ment provoked by this dispute Throughout August and Sep- 
tember matters wcie at a deadlock Godolphm resolved to 
bring the influence of Marlborough himself to bear upon the 
queen. A letter from the duke to the queen from Cambron of 
October 24, N S , skilfully played upon Anne’s idiosyncrasies 
Her scheme of government independent of parties “ might be 
practicable if both paities sought your favour, as m reason and 
duty they ought But, Madam, the truth is that the heads of 
one party have declared against you and your government, as 
far as it is possible without going into open rebellion ” 

Behind the obstinacy of the queen were the promptings of 
Harley. It is surprising that, though Cowper suspected his 
straightforwardness m August, 1 yet as late as November 9, 

1706, NS, Marlborough, writing from the Hague, believed 
him to be unacquainted with the struggle that was going 

1 See two letters from William Cowper, keeper of tbe great seal, to tbe 
Duke [of Newcastle], August 13, 1706, Portland MSS , 11., 195. 
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on, and recommended Godolphm to take him into confi- 
dence The duchess had already warned Godolphm that he 
and St John “ weie underhand endeavouring ” to wreck the 
government An access of whig influence thieatened Haile>’s 
position, and it was natural that he should has e no sympathy 
with the overbeanng temper of Sundeiland Anne’s lesistance 
continued until the ai rival of Mai Ibo rough m London on No- 
vembei 18, OS The persuasiveness of his appeals, the bril- 
liancy of his sei vices, and the popularity of his name at last 
succeeded in vanquishing her resolution On December 3, the 
day of the opening of parliament, the changes weie announced 
which thenceforth, m the public mind, united the mimstiy with 
the whigs Sundeiland became secretaiy of state in the place 
of Hedges , Cowper had aheady been cieated a poci , Wharton 
received the reward of his party management, and Godolphm 
of his success in achieving the union with Scotland m piomo- 
tions to earldoms A defiance was flung at the toiy paity 
by the removal from the pnvy council of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the Earls of Nottingham, Rochestei, and Jetsey, and 
Sir George Rooke Matthew Pnoi, the poet, and othcis of less 
note were displaced from commissionerships of trade The 
only tones of eminence left in office were Harley and St John 
Upon the opening of parliament the satisfaction of the 
whig party was made apparent by the compliance of both 
houses Within little more than a foitnight all the money 
bills were passed, and an unauthorised expenditure of .£800,000 
on the campaigns m Savoy and Spam appiovcd by an ovei- 
whelmtng majonty of 255 to 105 votes in the commons 
With the thanks of the houses the Duke of Marlborough ic- 
ceived a perpetual pension of £5,000 a year upon himself, the 
duchess, and their posterity, together with a settlement of his 
honours and estates upon his daughters and their issue succes- 
sively If the inclusion of Sundeiland in the ministry had 
strengthened the position of Godolphm and Marlborough In 
parliament it had weakened their influence at court “ Aiterna 
est mulieris ira,” and Anne had an exceptional faculty for con- 
cealing resentment till the time came that she could gratify it 
Nor did the acquisition of a secretaryship of state satisfy the 
appetite for power of the leaders of the junta Their ideal was 
a purely whig administration. They were, therefore, bound to 
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Godolphm and Mailboiougli only so long as their assistance CH\P. 
was lewaided by substantial lecogmtions VI1 

The depaitmcnt of government in which Anne had always 
asset ted hei opinions was that of the Chuich, and it was in this 
quartet that the fiist storm aiose At the close of 1706, with- 
out consulting Godolphm, she promised S11 William Dawes 
and Di Blackall the two vacant sees of Chestei and Exeter, 
a step involving political consequences, since the addition of 
two tory bishops impel llled the ministenal control of the 
house of loids The whigs at once suspected that the nomin- 
ations indicated a desire on the pait of Godolphm to emanci- 
pate himself fiom their tutelage Godolphm and Marlboiough 
attnbuted Anne’s headstrong act to the intrusion of a new 
influence Geneial suspicion pointed to Hailey as the queen’s 
secret adviser Harley, writing to Marlboiough, denied the 
imputation in categorical language His denial was confiimed 
by the queen “ He [Hailey] knew nothing of it till it was 
the talk of the town I do assure you [Marlborough] these 
men were my own choice” This avowal served but to in- 
tensify the peisonal element in the discords now frequent 
between the queen and hei two chief counsellors 

Ihe confidence which Godolphm and Marlborough, not- 
withstanding their consciousness of his growing influence 
with the queen, continued to lepose in Harley lrntated the 
suspicions of the whigs There were personal resentments 
haiboured by members of the junta Marlborough had lefused 
Halifax a diplomatic appointment , Orford was vexed at his 
exclusion fiom the administration of the admiralty, which was 
practically controlled by the duke’s brother, Admiral Churchill, 
the foremost member of Prince George’s council Among the 
commercial classes complaints were rife of the ineffectiveness 
of the navy in protecting commerce A successful attack on 
the admiral, whom the duke himself described as “ a very in- 
discreet tory,” would at once render a public service, vacate 
another office for the promotion of a meritorious member of 
the junta, indicate to the queen that Prince George’s continu- 
ance as lord high admiral might be rendered impossible, and 
prove to Marlborough and Godolphm that whig patience was 
at an end, that they must either identify the ministry with 
the whig party or be prepared for eviction from power. Fore- 
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seeing the coming stoim, Godolphin and Mailboiough were m 
conespondence duung the summer of 1707 as to the means of 
aveitmg it The> had begun to recognise that Harley’s influ- 
ence with the queen was sufficiently strong to render the 
experiment of demanding his dismissal of doubtful wisdom, 
and the duke, at any rate, was deceived by his pi otestations of 
peisonal allegiance to them “ I have no attachment,” Harley 
wiote to Godolphin, “to any othei peison in the woild but 
your loidship and the Duke of Mailborough ” 1 In July, Mail- 
boiough wiote to his duchess suggesting with confidence that 
the mere intimation to the queen that the instalment of 
Harley m Godolphin’s place was the inevitable consequence 
of prefernng Harley’s counsel would suffice “Then eveiy- 
thing might go quietly” In October he contemplated the 
resignation both of Godolphin and himself, though he still 
doubted the queen’s acceptance of it 

These stages m the appieciation of the crisis thiough which 
the two ministers were passing were associated with the gradual 
revelation that there was some one behind Hailey “ Some- 
body or other,” wrote the duke to the duchess on July 21, NS, 
1707, “ I know not who has got so much credit with the queen 
that they will be able to persuade her to do moio liuit to 
herself than we can do good” A week latei, July 17, OS, 
the duchess wrote a scolding letter to “Mis Motley,” com- 
plaining of the influence upon her of a woman of the bed- 
chamber, Abigail Hill. The queen replied, with coveit 
sarcasm on the duchess, that Hill was “ never meddling with 
anything” Abigail Hill, who, 111 the summer of 1707, be- 
came Mrs Masham, was the daughter of a distressed Turkey 
merchant by a daughter of the duchess’s gi andf.ither, Sir John 
Jennings or Jenyns Before Anne’s accession she had been 
appointed a woman of the princess’s bedchamber thiough the 
kind offices of the duchess. Modest in her demeanour and 
assiduous m her duties, she had conducted herself for a long 
while to the satisfaction of her patroness without exciting par- 
ticular attention. On her father's side she was also the same 
relation to Harley as she was to the duchess, but Harley pro- 
fessed not to have been aware of the relationship till about the 

1 September 10, 1707, Bath MSS,, 1 , 180 For Godolphin’s answer, see tbtd „ 
p. 183, September 18 
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beginning of 170S 1 It is lemarl- able that among the Hailey cil\P 
papeis- no lettei is to be found fiom Mrs Masham befoie Sep- ^ 11 
tembei 20, 1707, but a letter fiom Godolphin of a month earliei 
discloses his knowledge that Hailey was hei prompter At 
that date the queen was to some extent m political coirespond- 
ence with Hailey, 3 while hei foimer confidante, the duchess, 
had become a meie source of nntation Outwaidly submis- 
sive, Mis Masham made herself the echo of her royal mistress 
She flatteied hei doctrine of government independent of paity, 
especially of the whigs How fai this doctnne was heis, how 
far Hailey’s, cannot with certainty be affirmed The piactical 
outcome of it was that it pointed to Harley as its embodiment 
Mis Masham foiesaw that hei future fortunes and those of 
Hailey weie linked togethei, and her letteis attest the tiuth of 
Swift’s descnption of hei that she was a woman of “ boldness 
and courage supenor to hei sex ” The “ uneasiness between 
the queen and the lord tieasurer,” of which Mailborough wrote 
in June, 1707, necessarily threw the duke and Godolphin yet 
more upon the support of the whigs, as their distiust of Harley 
and his followers mci eased There are symptoms of a disposi- 
tion to detach fiom them St John, a man to whom the saying, 

“ ahem appetens, sui profusus? was applicable In July, Marl- 
boiough lequested Godolphin, not foi the first time, to increase 
St John’s emoluments as secretary at war Godolphin was 
reluctant, but finally gave way, and lived, according to the 
Duchess of Mailboiough, to regret his concession It is true 
that St John and Hailey had been, as Godolphin phrased it, 

“ particular fnends ” of Mailboiough, and the assiduous good- 
will of the secretary at wai was indispensable to the general 

It had been decided upon the passing of the Act of Union, 
to continue the existing English parliament with the addition 
of the Scots members This first parliament of Gieat Britain 
met on October 23, 1707 In the English house of commons 

1 Addison wrote to the Earl of Manchester on February 13, 1708, of the 
“ bedchamber woman, whom it seems he (Harley) has found out to be his cousin ” 

Hist MSS Comm , 8th Rep , App , u , 95 

* Portland MSS , 111 , iv , v , vi 

* “ Her Majesty approved of your letter to the Bishop ” (Abigail Masham to 
Robert Harley, September 2g, 1707, Portland MSS , iv , 454) In January, 1708, 

Anne, who signed herself, “ With sill sincerity your very affectionate friend," was 
making apparently secret appointments with Harley (Bath MSS,, 1 , 189). 
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VI1 ' these the tones numbeied 190, the whigs 1 60, and “ the queen’s 
servants” 100, of which last no moie than eighty-five could be 
relied on against the tones 1 The elections m Scotland re- 
turned forty-five members, the overwhelming majority of them 
of whig sympathies, though their geneial attitude was na- 
tionalist They formed, in shoit, a flying squadron genoially 
at the service of the whigs, except where intei national questions 
were concerned It was hoped to render them an important 
addition to the influence of Godolphin and Mailboiough But 
fair words were not enough to pacify the nutated whigs 
Their constituents were of the commercial class, neglect of 
whose interests would involve the loss of their own influence 
When, therefore, 200 shipowneis and merchants presented to 
parliament a remonstrance on the failure of the navy to pro- 
tect trade, the junta could not hesitate to intei venc Ihe 
facts were notonous The Channel was harried by pnvateeis 
from Dunkirk and Calais, 2 which landed armed parties on the 
English coast, burnt farmhouses, and plundered hamlets For 
long voyages the convoys provided were inadequate, and the 
rule of the admiralty appeared to be that trade was to adjust itself 
to the convenience of the convoys rather than that the convoys 
should facilitate trade Yet no expense had been giudged by 
parliament While the mam object of the whigs was to oust 
the controlling tory influence upon the lord high admiral’s 
council, in the person of Admiral Churchill, the tones began to 
see their way to the eviction of the ministry Rochester, Buck- 
ingham, and Haversham joined with alacrity in the attack which 
was led by Wharton m the house of lords on December 3, 1707. 
The culprits, they argued, were the queen’s advisers, and as 
the council of the lord high admiral had no existence in 
constitutional law, these were represented by Godolphin and 
Marlborough Both parties, in fact, were aware that the re- 
sponsible person was the lord high admiral The queen 
replied to an address by the lords of February 25, 1708, 
exhorting her that “ sea affairs may be your first and most 
peculiar care” m terms of general assurance, but she laid 
up against the account of the whigs a fresh resentment 

1 Godolphin to Harley, March 22, 1705*6, Portland MSS , iv , 291 

* City Petition, R 0 , MS., State Papers, Anne, bundle ra, no 66 
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Peterborough had aimed home, recalled by a peremptory 
letter fiom Sundedand, 1 on August 7, 1707 He was lefused 
audience by the queen until he had furnished an explanation 
of his conduct m bonow mg money at Genoa in the name of the 
government upon unreasonable terms, and m leaving Spam to 
embaik m a cncular tour of negotiations with foreign powers 
to w hich he was not accredited As in the case of Rooke, the 
tones weie m seaich of a hero by way of a foil to Mailborough 
and the whig favourite Galway A liteiary campaign followed, 
of which Peterborough was himself the mspirer His behaviour 
was extolled m a pamphlet, Conduct of the Earl of Peterboz ough 
zn Spain, by Dr Fremd, who had been attached to his suite 
Fiom a hero he became a martyr. On December 19 Rochester 
denounced his ill reception by the mmistiy and suggested a vote 
of thanks The proposal involved a censure of Godolphm and 
a condemnation of Galway It was theiefore doubly giatifymg 
to the Jacobites, who had toasted the brave Englishman, Ber- 
wick, by whom the Ficnchman, Galway, had been routed 
The whigs, reinforced by the Scotch peers, rallied to Godol- 
phm It would in any case have been difficult to carry a re- 
solution in face of the adverse judgment of Mailborough, and 
Peterborough, whose exculpations and justifications had ex- 
hausted the house, was obliged to go without his vote of 
thanks 

By way of retaliation, Rochester and Nottingham assailed 
Marlborough’s conduct of the war in Flandeis, and lecom- 
mended the transfer of 15,000 or 20,000 troops fiom his com- 
mand to Catalonia. This proposal hit the whigs in a vital 
spot, the maintenance of a close connexion with the Dutch, 
and was combated by Marlborough with a warmth unusual in 
him The whig leaders dexterously converted the zeal of the 
tones for the fortunes of the archduke into a fresh support to 
their own position. In conjunction with the house of commons 
the lords presented an address to the queen on December 22, 
that no peace could be “ honourable or safe ” if Spain, the West 
Indies, or any part of the Spanish monarchy were suffered to 
remain under the power of the house of Bouibon The tones 
having recently railed at the indifference of the ministry to 

1 The Earl of Sunderland to the Earl of Peterborough, January 14, 1706-7, 
Bath MSS , 1 , 153 
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the piedominance of French commeice in the Meditenanean 
and the exploitation by Fiench cnterpi lse of Spanish Amencaj 
had abandoned the light to oppose this declaiation of pnnciple 
which had, indeed, been originally laid down by Nottingham 
when secietaiy of state in 1704 Foitified by the aigumcnts 
of Addison m a pamphlet entituled The Pi cs in t State of the 
War and the Necessity of an Augmentation Con nda id (1708), 
this principle became thenceforward a leading foimula of whig 
policy 

Five weeks later, Januaiy 29, 1707-8, the commons entcied 
into a debate upon the wai 111 Spam As is usual with minis- 
tries, official defendeis were found to demonstrate the care ol 
the government foi the efficiency of its foices These apologies 
were of a sudden shatteied by a stioke from an unfoieseen 
quaitei Without communicating with Godolphm, St John, 
secretary at war, laid upon the table of the house of commons 
the mustei rolls of the English tioops m the Peninsula m the 
spring of 1707 From these it appealed that of the 29,595 men 
voted for service as the English foice in Spam and Poitugal 
during the yeai, thcie were at the time of the battle of Alman/a 
no moie than 8,660 English troops in the whole Peninsula. The 
effect of this revelation was stunning Men bioke loose fiom 
the ties of political paity The extieme whigs united with the 
extreme tones in denunciations of the mimstiy 1 On February 
5, the house of commons presented an addiess to the queen 
demanding an explanation Explanation thcie was, a fort- 
night later, that the English forces really amounted to ncaily 
14,000 men and that the complement had only been voted a 
short time pi eviously, but the misrepresentation had the start 
and proved of damaging consequence In this blow the hand 
of Harley was seen Godolphm had already come to the end 
of his patience On the night of the disclosure by St John, 
Godolphm sent the attorney-general, Sir Simon Harcouit, a 
political friend of Harley, to announce the rupture of friendly 
relations 2 Godolphm and Marlborough were indeed at last 
aware that Harley was secretly advising their dismissal and the 
substitution of a moderate tory administration under himself 

1 L’ Hermitage, February 3 14, 1708 , Bonet, February 6-17, 1708, Von Noor- 
den, ui , 2ao 

9 January 30, 1707-8, ibid , p igo. 
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and St John He was admitted to surreptitious audiences with 
the queen, generally in the evening, at horns he aftervvaids spoke 
of as “unreasonable,” and the first disclosuie of their intei views 
is said to ha\e been due to a complaint by Pnnce George that 
the queen would sit up so late at night 1 All that can be said 
for him is that he began by endeavouring to convert his col- 
leagues, and that, failing in this, he aspned to the treasui v for 
himself That he delibeialclj fomented the “uneasiness” be- 
tween the queen and Godolphin seems to have been the belief 
of all his contemporaries, of Addison among the whigs, of 
Swift among the tones, and of the foieign observeis, Bonet and 
L’ Hermitage 

Unfortunately foi himself, Harley struck at the wiong time 
A Scotsman named William Greg had been for some time in his 
confidential employment In 1704 Gieg had been employed 
by Haile} as a secret agent to repoit on the proceedings of 
the Scottish parliament and the temper of Scottish parties 
He returned to London m October, 1705, and the letters that 
he wrote to Harley shew that he was in a necessitous con- 
dition 2 3 As he was a good French scholar, a much better one, 
he tells us, than Harley, he was given employment m the 
secretary of state’s office Here he was irregularly paid small 
sums which he seems to have begged from Harley when 
pressed by creditors Harley’s office was a welter of confusion 
Rough draughts of letters of the highest consequence were left 
lying about in a room to which not only clerks but attendants 
had access •* There also passed through the office letters to 
and from French prisoners of war, among them those of Marshal 
Tallard, who was interned at Nottingham Opportunity prof- 
fered a bait to poverty Under cover of a letter of lallard, 
Greg made overtures to Chamillart, the French minister of 
war, whom he engaged to furnish with copies of important state 
documents as they passed through his office On November 
28, 1707, he transcribed a letter from the queen to the emperor, 

1 Letters signed “ Your very affectionate friend, Anne R one (January ax, 

3707-8) appointing an interview m the morning, the second another for the next 
evening ^January 27, 1707-8), are in the Bath MSS , 1 » 189 

3 W Greg to R Harley, April 10 and 15, 1707, Portland MSS , iv , 400, 401 

8 That these irregularities were inherited by Harley from the practice of 
Nottingham appears from a paper of Dame! De Foe censuring them, written 
about May or June, 1704, and printed m tbtfEngl, Htst Rev , xxu (Jan , 1907), 137* 
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vn transcript would, in the couise of post, reach Versailles before 
the original could arnve at Vienna Greg’s letter and mclosuie 
being intercepted, he was arrested on Decembei 30, 1707, and 
on January 19, 1708, put upon his trial for high treason, when 
he pleaded guilty 

At the same time two spies employed by Hailey, John 
Baia and Alexander Valieie, alias Tohn Clarke, weie ariested 
foi conveying intelligence from England to Fiance The mo- 
ment had come, in the judgement of Mailboiough and Godol- 
phm, for decisive action Gieg’s anest had produced a public 
uneasiness Ill-natured rumour was busy with the name of 
his patron, Harley The two mimsteis wrote to the queen 
offering her the choice of their resignation or of Harley’s dis- 
missal Model ate though Marlborough habitually was, his 
letter did not mince language He denounced “ the false and 
treacheious proceedings” of Harley to his colleagues The 
queen shewing no sign of yielding, both ministers sought au- 
dience of her immediately befoie the sitting of the cabinet 
council on the morning of Sunday, February 9, and foimally 
tendered their resignations Anne had apparently resolved to 
part with Godolphin, but endeavoured to dissuade Marlborough 
from his intention Marlborough resisted all persuasion and 
the two left the palace together Upon the opening of the 
council Harley began a discussion on the impcnal contingent 
of troops, business with the court of Vienna being m his 
department He was interrupted by the Duke of Somerset 
How, asked the duke, could they deliberate on such matteis 
since the general was not with them ? Both he and Lord 
Pembroke, the president of the council, offered to withdraw 
The queen found no support and broke up the meeting 

Since Greg’s plea of guilty precluded knowledge of the 
circumstances and extent of his crimes, a committee of seven 
lords was appointed by the house to examine him m Newgate 
after his condemnation to death. According to common report, 
party rancour had reached such lengths that the whigs hoped 
to connect Harley directly with his clerk’s treasons 1 Even 

1 “K O” to Edward Harley, March 4, 1707-8, Portland MSS , iv, 479, 
ef tbtd, p 481. See aJso Swift to Archbishop King, February ia, 1707-8, 
Works, xv , 381 84, 
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the Jacobites appeal to ha\e suspected theie was something’ CH \p 
behind 1 No such suggestion appeals 111 the foimal lepoit of ^ 11 
the examination,” though Gieg was asked, veij, pioptil), “ b) 
what instigation he was diawn in to conespond with the 
queen’s enemies ” Gieg, howev er, constantly declai cd Haile) ’s 
innocence, and upon the scaffold begged pardon foi “ basely 
betra>ing” his tiust (April 28) Anne still remained ob tin- 
ately determined to retain Harle), and Harlc), according to 
Sw ift, had the scheme of a new ministry m his pocket At 
this ci lsis the value to Marlborough of a lepiesentatne of the 
Chuichills m the toi) camp manifested itself Admual Geoige 
Churchill, grateful to his bi other for his recent support against 
the attack on the admnalty, undeitook to induce Pnnce 
George to exert his influence with the queen 3 Harley was 
acute enough to be aware that, though he might replace 
Godolphin at the treasury, he could not foim a ministry if the 
pnnce and his peisonal following joined the opposition The 
queen, the day aftei the abortive council, consented with tears m 
hei eyes to accept Hailey’s resignation St John had resolved 
to attach himself to his fortunes He had gone too far to remain 
m a ministry controlled by the victorious whigs Su Simon 
Hai com t, the attoi ney-general, and S11 Thomas Mansell, who 
had come into office with him, resigned at the same time. 

Robert Walpole, now a leading whig, became secretary at war 
He was intimate with the circle of the Duchess of Mailboiough, 
and upon the admission of the Duke of Newcastle and other 
whigs to office m March, 1705, had been nominated one of the 
council of seven who advised the lord high admiral, Pnnce 
Geoige In this position he had commended himself to Marl- 
boiough as well as to the queen by his defence of Admiral 
Chui chill S11 James Montagu, brother of Lord Halifax, 
became solicitor-general, and Lord Cholmondeley comptroller 
of the household. Harley’s secretaryship was transferred to 
Heniy Boyle, since 1701 chancellor of the exchequer 
On Apnl 21 the speaker of the house of commons, John 
Smith, succeeded Boyle at the exchequer Both were aident 

1 Edward Harley’s Memoirs in Portland MSS , v , 648 

3 A gossipy letter with second-hand news states that in fact it was otherwise 
“Wm Greg’s examination,” Portland MSS , iv ,484, March 31, 1708 So also 
Edward Harley’s Memoirs, %btd , v , 647 

* lb%d , v , 647 
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CHAP whigs By these changes the mmistiy both gained and lost 
vn It enlisted the heaity suppoit of the lank and file of the 
whigs, it lost Harley and his peisonal followcis, who hence- 
foith divided with the opposition With the ^uppoit of the 
whigs and the placemen it letamed substantial majoutics 

During the interval that had elapsed since the Act of 
Union had been passed by the Scots pailiament, government 
had been awaie, by the icpoits of its seciet agents, 1 of the 
using tide of mitation in Scotland The people lesented the 
introduction of the English system of excise , the commeicial 
classes weie feeling the piessuie of the new duties at the 
poits , the Danen shai eholdeis weie angiy that a large slice 
of “ the equivalent ” had been allotted foi evtiavagant allow- 
ances to the membeis of the two Scottish commissions for 
union , the great families legal ded then considciation as 
impaired through the supersession by an English majonty of 
some of their claims to hereditary junsdiction, 2 the leading sup- 
poiters of the union among the nobility anticipated th.it the 
extinction of the privy council for Scotland would 1m oh e the 
loss of honoui and piofit “ The whole kingdom is dis- 
affected,” wrote Harley’s spy on October 18, 1707 Repoit 
after report leached the courts of St Get main’s and Vei sallies 
exaggerating every manifestation of hostility to the govern- 
ment The hopes of the exiles were quick to tiansmute 
discontent with the union into enthusiasm foi the Jacobite 
cause* In the spnng of 1707, one Hooke, an lush colonel m 
the Fiench service, was dispatched as an einissaty to organise 
a icbellion in Scotland The Duke of Atholl authorised his 
signature to an invitation to the pretendei Thnty thousand 
men should be laised if 5,000 French troops weie landed with 
arms and ammunition for the entire foice This memonal ob- 
tained no more than ten peeis’ signatures, but with it llooke 
letuined to Fiance, full of confidence, m the June following 
Ministers were well served with intelligence Piommont 

1 See especially the letters of Jean Gascon, altas Ogilvie, and ot Dimel 
De Foe to Harley in Portland MSS., iv 

9 6 Anne, c 6. <* Jean Gassion to Robert Harley, Edinburgh, ibid , p 457 

* Even De Foe reported “ Different interests, differing parties, all join in a 
universal clamour, and the very whigs declare openly they will join with France 
or King James or anybody rather than be insulted, as they call it, hy the Eng 
lish ” De Foe to Harley, Edinburgh, August 9, 1707, %btd., iv , 433 
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among the Jacobites for zeil was Kci of Kci sland, an 11 1- 
tnguing land, who tiansmitted to Godolphin then plan to 
sei/t, “the equiv alent ” stoied at Edinbuigh castle, the kev to 
then ciphei, and the lui king-places of then secict agents 1 His 
influence with the Cameramans made him valuable to both 
side 3 While in then name he exhorted the pietendci to come 
ovei, he secietlj inflamed them against a popish pnnee iehing 
on a popish fleet and popish legiments to ie-establish arbi- 
tiaij powei in Scotland The reappeal ance of “ whole nests 
of pnests” lent point to his warnings - Chamillart, the Flench 
wai mimstei, bombaided by letters lmplonng instant action, 
was led to appieciate the effect of a successful d’version in Scot- 
land upon the campaign in Flandeis At Dunknk, 111 the eaily 
spnng of 1708, he assembled eight sail of the line, twenty-foui 
frigates, sixty-six long-boats, 13,000 stand of aims, and 6,000 
Fiench tioops It was a new ciusade The papal blessing, 
100,000 crowns fiom the papal tieasury, 3 and public pi aj eis 
fiom the Fiench prelates 4 furnished assurance of its success 
A fleet of this impoitance was not likely to elude the vigilance 
of Mailboiough and the Dutch government In the middle of 
February the necessary oideis foi the concentiation of the 
tioops were given by the duke On Maich 12 he wrote to 
Hemsius that all prepaiations were complete Befoie leaving 
St Germain’s, Prince James put out a pioclamation dated 
March x, NS, 1708 It piomised a geneial amnesty to those 
who offeied no lesistance, and stigmatised the queen as “ the 
usuipei ” Upon the subject of leligion it expiessed itself 
with an ambiguity which, as it lelieved its authoi’s conscience, 
could not have failed to inspiie distrust m piesbytenan and 
high churchman alike r ' 

1 Ker’s receipts for secret service, signed by his own hand, were £700 on 
November 15, 1707, ^300 on February 19, 1708, ^100 on July 2r, and ,£300 
on October 1, 1709, and £500 on March 23, 1709-10, which last payment, it is 
to be noted, was made to him by the agency of the Duke of Roxburghe R O , 
MS , Secret Service, Anne, 1 701-10, no 2 66 

■'See a letter from Jean Gassion to Harley, December 25, 1707, Portland 
MSS , iv , 464-67 

J They had been lodged by the pope seven years before at a Pans banker’s 
for this purpose. Louis XIV to Cardinal Trcmoille, March 8, 1708, Pans, Aff. 
Strang , Von Noorden, xu , 232, n 1 

‘Mary of Modena to the Archbishop of Arles, April 24, 1708, Stuart 
Papers, 1 , 221-22 

6 Ibtd , 1 , 218 
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On March 10, N S , James himself aimed at Dunhnk He 
was m his twentieth yeai, at times pleasing in addiess, weak 
m health, with the training, as Bolmgbioke aftei wards dis- 
covered, rathei of a monk than of a statesman, and when not 
engaged in hunting or correspondence, with a passion foi 
canymg candles in leligious processions Misfoitune dogged 
him fiom the outset At Dunkirk he fell ill of a fcvensh attack 
which delayed his embaikation a week Meanwhile the Eng- 
lish admiralty, with a promptitude which retne\ed much of 
their foimei disci edit, dispatched Su Geoige Bjng in com- 
mand of a fleet of twenty-eight sail, aftei waids lemfoiccd by 
some Dutch ships On the night of March 17, while Byng 
was sheltering from the rough weather at Nieupoit, the Fiench 
admnal Forbm weighed anchor His plan was to land the 
pnnce at Leith, whence he might maich promptly upon Edm- 
buigh Missing the Firth of Forth in the night of the 22nd, 
he was two days later sighted by Byng, and made not thw aids 
The Jacobite exiles and the prince himself clamouicd to be set 
on shore, but the weather was tempestuous , one ship had been 
captured, with the Jacobite Lord Guffin on boaid , only foui sail 
of the line piotected his tianspoits, and nothing was left but to 
regain Dunkirk At the end of three weeks’ battle with winds 
and waves the expedition returned, having lost, fiom tempest, 
sickness, and capture, 4,000 men Shoi tly before the stai t fi om 
Dunkirk a Jacobite agent named Fleming, bi other of the Fail 
of Wigton, had been commissioned to organise concerted action 
111 Scotland But the national disposition to caution triumphed 
No resistance was offered to a number of arrests of leading 
Scottish Jacobites, among them the Duke of Hamilton Five 
gentlemen were put on their tnal for high treason, but leleased 
upon a technical point, which led 111 the next parliament to an 
act assimilating m such cases the Scottish to the English pio- 
cedure 1 Loid Griffin was tried in London and sentenced to 
execution, but after two years’ imprisonment he died a natuial 
death in the Tower A crowd of Scottish nobles and gentle- 
men who had been brought prisoners to London weie dis- 
charged, among them Sir John Maclean 2 Marlborough and 

1 7 Anne, c 21 

* Register of the Privy Council, Anne, vol iv , pp 105, 106, warrants for 
transfer of prisoners from military to queen's messengers and lists of prisoners, 
MS # Privy Council OfBce 
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Godolphm were not men of blood, and contempt was moie 
effectn e than punishment 

In London theie seemed but one sentiment Paitj di\i- 
sions weie obliterated by the flow of loyalty At fust, a general 
seme of secuiit} pi ev ailed E\en while the Fiench squadion 
was on its way to Scotland a new government loan was sub- 
set ibed before the time had expued foi closing the lists But 
on Match 12, smistci lumours w r eie set afloat The Fiench 
had landed in Scotland , there was a geneial using , the pie- 
tendei was on the maich to England The funds fell 14 and 
15 pci cent Oppoitunity was sei7ed b> the goldsmiths of 
London, with the gieat house of Child at then head, 1 to giatify 
then baffled uvaliy and conceit a run upon the Bank of Eng- 
land The Jacobites were jubilant With the ciedit of the 
Bank would disappeai the ciedit of the government, and the 
Giand Alliance be undei mined at its base Godolphm was 
neithei without courage noi resouices On the 16th he oideied 
the money 111 the treasuiy to be paid into the Bank The 
queen, the Dukes of Newcastle, Someiset, and Mailboiough, 
with otheis of the nobility and of the whig commercial mag- 
nates, and the Huguenot, Dutch, and Jewish houses, advanced 
thousands to its coffeis The shareholdeis cheerfully re- 
sponded to a call of 20 per cent on the capital These com- 
bined exertions defeated the conspiracy To defeat was added 
public odium, the house of commons declaring by a unanimous 
lesolution on the 20th “that whoever designedly endeavouied 
to destroy or lessen the public credit, especially at a time when 
the kingdom was thieatened by an invasion, was guilty of a 
high crime and misdemeanour, and was an enemy to her 
majesty and the kingdom ” That the language of the pre- 
tendei’s proclamation had pioduced its natural effect upon the 
feelings with which Anne regarded the Jacobites is appaient 
from her answei to the addresses of the two houses at the close 
of the session on April 1 Foi the first time she stigmatised 
her half-brother as “ a popish pretender, bred up in the prin- 
ciples of the most arbitrary government To the whigs, as 
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1 Sir Rtchaid Hoare, head of another firm of goldsmiths, wis accused of 
having collected banknotes and suddenly pressed them for payment, but he dis- 
claimed the imputation, giving a detailed account of his proceedings Harl 
MSS , 5996, 153 
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CHAP a paity, the attempted invasion was a boon Its failuie raided 
VI1 then credit with the nation, while the dismissal of Ilailey and 
the iesi£> nation of St John conveyed the impiession that they 
enjoyed the favoui of the queen, a v aluable asset foi the ap- 
pi oaching elections They now posed as the court paity 1 

With the ejection of Harlej fiom office the alliance was 
dissolved between his peisonal following among the modciate 
tones and the ministiy Ihere was now no half-way house be- 
tween the whig and toiy parties Hencefoith the government 
was entnely at the meicy of the whig majorities in the two 
houses The time, the junta felt, had amved when the 
change should be registered in the composition of the mmi=tiy 
The ciumbs of office dispensed to Boyle and Walpole weio an 
inadequate recognition of the services lendeied The Dukes 
of Newcastle and Devonshne, theiefoie, as loid pi ivy seal and 
loid stewaid, appi cached the queen in Apnl, with the pio- 
posal that the Earl of Pembroke, who was also loid-lieutenant 
of Ii eland, should lesign the piesidency of the council m favoui 
of Lord Someis, the oiacle of the whig paity Anne leceivcd 
the pioposal with lesentment, noi would she listen to the 
insidious alternative of calling Someis into the cabinet without 
office His principles tended in her eyes “ to teai that little 
prerogative the crown has to pieces ’ He was personally 
disliked by her husband, and one of the earliest acts of hei 
reign had been to omit his name from the new privy council 
In her dismay at finding that the whig proposal enjoyed the 
support of Godolphm, she wrote a passionatd* appeal to Mai 1 - 
boiough 

Week after week passed during the spring and summei of 
fyo 8 in expostulation and recnmination between Godolphm 
and Marlborough on the one hand, and the queen, mspiicd 
through Mrs Masham by Harley, 011 the othei Hci ob- 
stinacy was encouraged by signs of defection fiom the junta 
Ihe Duke of Somerset, master of the hot so, who had been 
active m procuring the dismissal of Hadcj, elated by his 
success, conceived the idea of forming a party on Hailey’s 
plan but upon the basis of moderate whiggism The position 
of Godolphm after the general election of May became more 

1 Erasmus Lewis to Robert Harley, May 22, 1708, Portland MSS , iv , 490 
Cf Lord Cowper to the Duke of Newcastle, October 4, 1708, tbtd , 11 , 205 
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insecme than before In England the whigs, thanks to the CHVP 
attempt of the pietender, had secured a consideiable majont\ 

I he junta was in a potation to dictate teims Again, theieloic, 
Godolphin and Mailboiough offeied then lcsignations (Augu->t\ 
Godolphin telling the queen outught that ht would not come 
back fiom Newmaiket She lephed that she hoped thej 
would “both considei bettei of it,” and appealed to Marl- 
boiough to keep her “ fiom being thiown into the hands of 
the fi\ e lords ” 

Behind the scenes Mis Masham was fast using m fa\our, 
aided bj, the splenetic outbursts of hci mal Wiangles bj 
lettei and passionate scenes woi e out the last remnant of 
affection between the duchess and the queen The duchess 
attacked Harley, the queen complained of Sundeiland In 
Septembei, the duchess ceased to attend couit, and Mrs. 
Masham was left for six weeks to the undisputed enjoyment 
of \ictoiy The death of Prince Geoige of Denmark, on 
October 28, was alike fortunate for the whigs and the ministry 
It lelieved Godolphin fiom the burden of defending the ad- 
mil alty against a fresh attack, and it enabled the whigs to 
compensate the Eail of Pembioke by lestonng him to the 
place of loid high admit al from which he had been dis- 
possessed by Prince Geoige The junta secured his loid-heu- 
tenancy foi Wharton, who appointed as his secietaiy the whig 
poet, pamphleteei, and politician, Joseph Addison The tones, 
on the othei side, were busy in drawing their paity together 
“ You bioke the party,” wrote St John to Hailey, “ unite it 
again ” Its twin pillars were to be “ the Church of England 
party” and the landed gentry, its rallying cry, “For God’s 
sake, let us get out of Spain ” 1 Harley lesponded to St 
John’s exhortation Rochester, Shrewsbury, Biomley, and 
Harcourt were invited to share his counsels 

The loss of her husband broke the queen’s spirit “ Oh, my 
poor aunt ” (the queen), wrote Mrs Masham to Hailey, “ is m a 
very deplorable condition, for now her ready money (com age) 
is all gone ” 2 She held out no longer. The junta’s victory was 

1 October xi, 1708, Bath MSS , 1 , igx, iga The party “ will be m condition 
whenever the propitious day comes to lodge power where xt naturally should be, 
with property ” Ibid , p 194 

a November 6, 1708, Portland MSS , iv , 5x1 
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CHAP oui domestic talk,” wntes a London resident to a nephew 111 the 
VI1 countiy 1 A royal pioclamation invited collections 111 the 
churches m their behalf Circulais were addressed to the 
county magistrates and municipal authorities all over the coun- 
tiy by the loids of the council desiring them to find employment 
and assistance for the lefugees 2 Many were thus distnbuted in 
the provinces “ Our countiy has whole loads of them,” wrote 
an inhabitant of Lichfield 3 Many more the Quaker apostle, 
William Penn, selected for emigiation to his tiansatlantic settle- 
ment, but his scheme became involved 111 his financial rum, and 
these unfoitunate persons, in want of the necessanes of life, 
fell a burden upon the English poor rates Thiee thousand 
were shipped to New Yoik, ovei 600 to North Carolina , 3,000 
took militaiy seivice A hundied families weie oidcied to be 
shipped to the Scilly Isles 4 Eight hundied and twenty families, 
with the aid of a small grant from the lush pailiament and 
private subscriptions, were settled in Limenck and Kcny 5 
Wharton, as loid-lieutenant, was active in this woik, which 
proved a not unmixed success Protestant landowners, glad to 
welcome an influx of co-religionists, provided them with houses 
and assigned them lands “ at easy rates and often at a thud part 
less rents than the like lands were sett to other tenants” 
Nevertheless, having arrived with the expectation of receiving 
lands rent free from the crown, and perhaps also because their 
Irish neighbours laid “hold on any opportunity to abuse 
them,” a large proportion of them soon began to dnft away 
from their holdings, some to Dublin, others to England A 
return of February, 1711, states that of 821 families, num- 
bering 3,073 persons who had been brought to Ireland in 
1709 and 1710, only 50 7 families and 2,051 persons weie re- 
maining In 1712 there were stated by the commissioners 
to be only 263 families and 979 persons left in Ireland Of 

1 R Palmer to Ralph Verney, August 17, 1709, Verney MSS , p 507, Hist 
MSS Comm , 7th Rep , App 

2 Magistrates of East Riding to Duke of Newcastle, July 29, 1709 Magis- 
trates of Notts to same, Portland MSS , 11 , 207 Lords of the Council to Mayor 
of Chester, June 2g, 1709, MSS of Corporation of Chester , p 395, Hist MSS 
Comm , 8th Rep , App, 

’ Dartmouth MSS , in , 147, August 23, 1709 

* R O , MS , State Papers, Anne, bundle 15, no 47 

5 Stair MSS , p 231, Hist MSS Comm , 2nd Rep , App (Correspondence 
of Archbishoo Kin?) 
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lho->e settleis it is, indeed, added that they weie employing 
themselves industuousi) in laising flax: and hemp Then 
descendants aie still known m some paits of Ireland by the 
name of “ Palatines ” 1 

The eneiget'c tempei of W haiton lesoKed to signalise his 
lieutenancy by building up the whig paity m Ireland The 
test, m his eyes, was a mischievous wedge intioduced between 
the two gieat piotestant bodies to the weakening of the entire 
piotestant interest Whai ton’s scheme to lepeal it rcvi\ ed the 
movement for a union with England, the thieatened mono- 
polists, the prelates and the great landowneis looking to a union 
foi an assurance of then supiemacy But the Irish house of 
lords was willing, in the meanwhile, to stiengthen the piotestant 
intei est in anothei way An act more nritating than effec- 
tive was passed m 17 09 having for its object the gradual 
devolution of land from papists to piotestants Childien of 
Roman catholics, upon confoiming to the established Church, 
were piotected from being disinherited and were entitled to 
claim then shaie of the inheritance dunng their fatheis’ life- 
time Whaiton also showed sympathy with the nationalist 
or Irish paity, that is, the industiial and mercantile classes, 
of whom Archbishop King was the leader But neither his 
English colleagues nor the English commeicial classes were 
m a mind to strike off the fetters imposed upon Irish tiade 
The addresses for a union in 1703 and 1707 had found no 
encouragement, and Somers and Sundeiland now blamed 
Wharton’s headstrong zeal for Irish interests 

Since the middle ages, it had been customary to pass acts 
of giace relieving the mass of delinquents against the crown 
of forfeitures or other penalties No such act had been passed 
since the accession of Anne It was, howevei, much to the 
interest of distinguished politicians of both parties that a sponge 
should be passed over relations of a treasonable character 
with the exiled family That both Godolphm and Marlborough 
had maintained a correspondence with St Germain’s had long 
been common rumour, and none was so sensible as they of 
the insecurity of their tenure of office and of the possibility 

1 Report of u Commissioners for settling the poor distressed Palatines m 
Ireland" Hardwicke Papers, vol dlxxxv , Bnt Mus , Add MSb , 35,933, f i» 

* 8 Anne, c 3, Ireland 
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of impeachment by their successors Tones, on the other 
hand, who had been similarly guilty, weie acutely conscious 
that then impunity depended on the life of the queen, and 
that the Electoi of Hanover was likely to show them no 
favour When, thcrefoie, on April 20, Sundeiland introduced 
a bill for a geneial pardon, including high tieason, neither 
side felt it to be its interest to oppose Only those who 
had accompanied the pretender in his descent on Scotland 
were excepted by the pioviso that the tieasons paidoned 
should not comprise those committed on the high otas 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE BARRIER TREATY 

The successes m the Netherlands of the campaign of 1708 and CHAP, 
the notonous exhaustion of France once moie elated the 
Dutch war party, and the States-general responded with an 
augmentation of 6,000 men to the additional 10,000 \oted by 
the Bntish parliament The winter of 1708-9 was spent by 
Marlboiough m the Netherlands and by Eugene at Vienna in 
organising the allies foi the next effort Jealousies and 
grievances between the emperor and Savoy, Piussia and Han- 
oi* ei needed all the diplomacy of Marlborough to assuage them 
Prolonged pei suasion extracted from Frederick I a promise 
of 31,200 Prussian troops A fresh accession of stiength to 
the Grand Alliance from the east was fiustiated by a curious 
incident In May, 1708, Peter the Great, anxious to be 
admitted to the comity of nations, made an offer to Heinsius, 
Marlboiough, and Eugene of an auxiliary corps His conditions 
were a guarantee of his conquests in the Baltic and support, if 
necessary, against the Scandinavian kingdoms To the mail- 
time powers, jealous of an intruder into the European system, 
the proposal and the conditions were alike embarrassing In 
July while negotiations were pending, Peter’s ambassador was, 
m violation of international usage, arrested for debt by one 
Morton, a London laceman, and some other creditors. The 
privy council oidered the arrest of seven of the principal 
persons concerned in the outrage and offered due apology to 
the ambassador It was found, however, that, save by indict- 
ment for not, no penalty could be exacted from the offenders 
A formal demand by Peter for their capital punishment was 
refused, and the tsar m offended dignity withdrew his over- 
tures. 1 

1 See 7 Anne, c 12(1708). 

VOL IX. 145 10 
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CHAP The best piospect of peace was to be found not m the 
VIII. preparations of the allies but m the exhaustion of France To 
financial distress was now added the calamity of famine But 
the overtures foi peace which had followed Ramillies were not 
renewed by the French at the opening of 1707 Hope had 
revived In July of that year a violation of the undeistandmg 
among the allies not to seek exclusive advantages unknown to 
the others was committed^by the English envoy at Barcelona 
General James Stanhope forced upon the reluctant aichduke a 
seciet treaty of commerce admitting English ships to trade 
with the West Indies upon the same teims as Spanish vessels 
during the war, and after the conclusion of peace granting 
England the exclusive privilege of sending ten ships yeaily, of 
500 tons, to Spanish colonies m America A copy of this 
treaty, captured at the beginning of 1708 , was transmitted by 
Louis XIV to the States-geneial and might, it was thought, 
lead to an open rupture There was the chance, also, of a 
successful attempt by the pretender upon Scotland, and a hope 
of the turn of the political wheel m England 1 Nevertheless, 
m the autumn of 1707, Pctkum, the Duke of Schleswig- 
Holstein’s envoy at the Hague, a well-meaning political busy- 
body, took upon himself to begin a correspondence with Toicy, 
as to the probable conditions of peace 2 The conespondence 
did little more than keep alive the impression that France was 
willing to come to terms, but it demonstrated Torcy’s political 
foresight of the obstacle to a settlement "The king” (Philip 
V), he wiote m 1707, "would rather die than give up Spam 
and the Indies so even if we accepted your suggestion, 

he could refuse to do so ” 3 

In the opinion of the English mmistiy, a definite arrange- 
ment between England and Holland of open questions was 
the best prelimmaiy to a general peace Accordingly, m 
March, 1709, Marlborough was commissioned to negotiate a 
treaty comprising a settlement of both the barner and the 
British succession. Conscious of the difficulty of his position 
as commander-m-chief of the allied forces, the duke pioposed 
the appointment of a second negotiator The choice fell upon 

1 Torcy to Petkum, October 6, 1707, Round MSS , p 322 

* The correspondence is among the Round MSS , Hist. MSS Comm , 14th 
Rep , App , pt ix 

•Torcy to Petkum, October 30, 1707, ibid , p. 33a, 
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Loid Town ihend, a young peei \\ho had lecentlj abandoned cil a’ 
the ton paity and attadiod himself to Someis He w as of an ^ 111 
impulsn o temper, but lecommended himself to foieign diploma- 
tists b) his knowledge and upnghtness 

On Ma> iS, Marlbcough ai rived at the Hague and 
was joined by Townshend The principal Fiench plcmpo- 
tentiaij was the Maiquis de Toicj , who has left us a pictuie of 
the conti ast between the two leading figuies of Euiope On 
the one hand, the simple and concise address of the giand 
pensionaiy, on the othei, the invoked sentences, the sympa- 
thetic expressions, the regiets for the obstinacy of his countij - 
men, the appeals to duty and conscience, the imocations to 
the Almighty, the captivating manneis w ith which Marlborough 
decked his discouise The experience of Louis XIV with the 
diplomatists of the continent had persuaded him that Marl- 
boiough, too, had his puce But, whatever justification theie 
may ha\e been for the imputation of acquisitiveness, Marl- 
borough, judged by the standards of that day, was an honest 
man Torcy unfolded to him a table of the concessions asked 
and the sums offered For Naples, for the maintenance of 
Dunkirk, for the reservation of Strasbourg to France, he pro- 
mised 2,000,000 Lvres apiece The duke blushed and turned 
die conveisation The proposals, renewed in vanous forms, 
only served to confirm the belief that the French poweis of 
lesistance were at an end 

On the 28th, the plenipotentiaries of England, the State s- 
general, and the emperoi signed an ultimatum of forty articles 
by way of “ preliminaries ” to a treaty of peace These they 
placed m Torcy’s hands For England' they demanded ac- 
knowledgement of the queen’s title and of the piotestant 
succession, the cession of Newfoundland, the dismantlement of 
Dunkirk, the withdrawal of the pretender from France, and a 
tieaty of commerce between the two countries To the Dutch 
the French were to cede seven towns, including Lille. Be- 
sides these, all the towns in the Spanish Netherlands which 
had been taken by the French were to be restored, to be occu- 
pied as a barrier so far as might be agreed upon between the 
allies, and otherwise to revert with the other dominions of the 
Spanish crown to Charles III. The Dutch were also to have 
Upper Guelderland and the enjoyment of the low commercial 

10 * 
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CH 4 P tariff with France fixed in the yen 1664 To these de- 
VI11 mands the preliminaries, when completed, added the exclusion 
of Fiench tiade fiom the Spanish Indies and reserved addi- 
tional claims to be made by the allies at their discretion at a 
general congress By this provision it was hoped to aveit the 
discontent of the Duke of Savoy and the Kings of Portugal and 
Piussia France was to bind herself to secuie the sunender 
of the Spanish monarchy to Charles III within two months 
after June 1, 1709 By aiticle 37, in the event of a refusal on 
the pait of Philip V to abdicate, French troops were to assist 
the allies in enforcing the evacuation of Spain 

At the court of Versailles the proposals of the allies were 
received with indignation Louis would not be lcsponsible 
foi the abdication of his grandson, still less would he undci- 
take to treat as hostile the Spanish people m return foi their 
attachment to the legitimate heir to the Spanish throne The 
unlooked-for 1 ejection of the preliminaries transfoimed the 
widely-spread hope of peace into exasperation On June 7 
the States-general declared their resolution “ to adhere to the 
preliminaries and to push the war with all possible vigour ” 
The articles were published that they might seive as a bond 
between the allies and an unimpeachable standaid foi the 
future The result was other than had been expected Each 
nunoi member of the alliance conceived his claims neglected 
Marlborough, who had carried out the insti uctions of the Eng- 
lish ministry, sided with Eugene in declaring that, in his indi- 
vidual opinion, the thirty-seventh article should be reconsidered 
Hemsius reopened to Torcy his former proposal of a substan- 
tial security that Louis would do his best But the British 
cabinet foresaw that if it accepted the sunender of certain cau- 
tionary towns, the Dutch would take no further interest in the 
sovereignty of Spam Still, the pressure of opinion compelled 
an attempt at compromise Marlborough having rejoined the 
army, Townshend received instructions that the only satisfac- 
tory substitute for the thirty-seventh article would be the sur- 
render of such Spanish fortresses as would rendei the reduction 
of Castile certain It was not for one in his position, wrote 
Marlborough to Hemsius, to gainsay positive directions, but 
the demand was more than the King of France had it in his 

1 Hare MSS , p 234, 
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power to fulfil Townshend, however, insisted on this as the 
11 reducible minimum, and persuaded the States-general to con- 
dim it by a resolution on August 30 Torcy thereupon bioke 
off the lenewed negotiations 

While this diplomatic contest was being waged with Fiance, 
Townshend proceeded with the othei part of his commission, 
the completion of the bairier treaty with the Dutch The 
conflict of interests between the English and Dutch turned 
upon the number of the bai 1 lei towns These Dutch commer- 
cial jealous} might close, at least partially, to Butish trade 
The concern of the English, theiefore, was to limit their number, 
and foi this they could plead their obligation to conserve the 
rights of the titular King of Spam The Dutch, on the other 
hand, had become anxious to avoid a foimal committal to the 
enforcement of the ev acuation of Spam 01 the dismantlement 
of Dunkirk Upon the necessity of the incorporation of these 
two points 111 the barrier treaty Mailborough was insistent 

At this crisis an event occurred which heightened the dis- 
inclination of the Dutch to commit themselves irievocably to 
British policy in Spam The communication by Louis XIV 
to the States-general in 1708 of the secret treaty with the 
archduke of July, 1707, had excited resentment against Eng- 
land even among its warmest friends It now became known 
that a fuither step m the direction of exclusive advantages for 
England had recently been taken In Januaiy, 1709, the Eng- 
lish ministers, determined not to abandon Port Mahon, pro- 
posed to the archduke the formal cession of the whole island 
of Minorca The excuse put forward by Charles that his oath 
to the Cortes of Aragon forbade him to diminish the territoiy 
of Spain was pained by the ingenuity of Craggs, Stanhope’s 
deputy as resident at Barcelona, and a treaty was executed 
m August, 1709, by which England took over the island as a 
pledge for the expenses it had been put to in the war The 
secret was not long oozing out Heinsius indignantly de- 
nounced to Townshend this breach of the Grand Alliance, 1 by 
the terms of which no contracting party was at liberty to 
obtain private advantages at the expense of the other The 
consequence was that Townshend felt compelled to give way 
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1 Townshend, The Hague, September 6 and io, 1709, Von Noorden, m , 596 
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upon the points at issue in the negotiations for the hairier 
treaty Mai thorough, however, who duiing the campaign had 
left him the sole conduct of the negotiations, piotested that 
he would not sign the concessions demanded by the Dutch 
“ This treaty,” wrote Swift, “ was only signed by one of the 
plenipotentiaries, and I have been told the other was heard 
to say he would rather lose his right hand than set it to such a 
treaty ” 

By the bamei treaty of October 29, the Dutch iccei\ed 
an extension of the right of garrisoning the Spanish Nethei- 
lands enjoyed by them at the death of Charles II of Spam, 
including some twenty foitified towns The whole territory 
of the Schelde and the Meuse was to become tributary In 
revival of then rights under the treaty of Munstei (1648) 
they weie at hbeity to close the Schelde, thereby, as the 
English merchants of Bruges protested, gnevously injuring 
English trade with the surrendeied frontier towns of Fiench 
Flanders Further, England was pledged to suppoit the claim 
of the republic to Upper or Spanish Gueldeiland and to the oc- 
cupation of Liege, Huy, and Bonn, towns belonging to princes 
of the empire Townshend had both exceeded his mstiuctions 
and involved his country in disputes with the other allies 
The council hesitated to latify the treaty 1 Met by Hemsius 
with menace of a rupture, it had no alternative but to yield 
In exchange for a treaty which established the supiemacy of 
the Dutch republic in North-Western Europe, made it master, 
under a titular sovereignty, of Flanders and Belgium, and 
added to its dominions the places conquered from France, 
the advantages secured by England were hypothetical It is 
scarcely fair to exclude, as Swift does in Some Remarks on 
the Barrier Treaty , the collateral acquisition by England of 
Minorca to which the ample concessions of the barrier tieaty 
were, m part, a set-off On the face of the treaty the recipro- 
city clauses were limited to an undertaking by the republic 
not to conclude peace except upon the conditions that Louis 
XIV should recognise the queen’s title and the succession of 
the house of Hanover Yet to the Dutch the protestant suc- 
cession in England was of the first importance and its main* 

1 Boyle to Townshend, November 18, i7og, R O , M.S , State Papers, 
Foreign Entry Books, Holland, 75 
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tenance must, in any case, have atti acted then suppoit The CHAP, 
only unquestionable gain was the imposition of a condition ^' II1 
fetteung the activities of the Dutch peace party and the pre- 
vention of a disastrous quanel between the two mailtime 
poweis The Bntish cabinet also intimated that the balance 
must be ledressed by concessions in othei directions “The 
Queen,” w rote Bo> le to Tow nshend, 1 * “ trusts she may get a 
substantial pi o quo m the West Indies” Mailborough 
urged “theienevvmg of the Giand Alliance upon the footing of 
the picliminanes” Some antidote was indeed needed for the 
disintegrating effect produced by the publication of the treaty 
The emperor was threatening to withdraw from the alliance 
Frederick of Piussia incensed, as the British ministiy had 
foreseen, at being forestalled in the matter of Guelderland, 
could only be pacified by Mailborough’s assurances of com- 
pensation elsewhere The tightening of the bond between 
the maritime poweis had weakened the cohesion of the rest of 
the alliance 

The negotiations foi peace carried on during the first half 
of 1709 weie accompanied by renewed energy in reciuiting on 
the pait of the combatants In May, the army of the allies 
was estimated to be 25,000 men stronger than in the previous 
campaign, 2 and when it finally assembled between Courtray 
and Menin on June 21 it numbered at least 110,000 troops 
Famine furnished recruits to the French, justifying Louis 
XIV ’s saying that hunger would compel men to follow his 
bread waggons Yet no more than 80,000 could be mustered 
foi the army of the Netherlands Louis now entrusted his 
aimy to Marshal Villars, a soldier whose rise had not been 
due to his assiduity as a courtier, who was popular with the 
troops and as yet undefeated in the field France felt that its 
existence as a nation depended upon the defence which he 
could offer It was an age in which Vauban in France and 
Coehoom m Holland had impressed upon soldiers the value 
of defensive works Villars compensated by the diligence of 
his engineers for his inferiority in the open His lines were 
too formidable to be attacked and he could not afford to 

1 November 18, O S , RO , MS , State Paperc, Foreign, Holland, 233 

9 1 rancis Hare to George Naylor, Hague, May 10-21, 1709, Hare MSS , 

p 223. 
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lisk a pitched battle Marlborough and Eugene began by 
laying siege to Tournay After a month’s resistance the city 
surrendered on July 28, the network of mines by which it was 
defended having cost the besiegers 3,000 men , but the citadel 
continued to hold out till September 3, when “the finest and 
strongest fortification in Europe ” 1 capitulated 

Without waiting foi the garrison of 4,000 men to march 
out, Marlborough on the same afternoon 2 detached the 
Prince of Hesse in a south-easteily direction with 10,000 
men, and at midnight followed with his main army Infor- 
mation had reached him that the garnson of Mons was weak, 
and the prince had instructions to force the intrenched posi- 
tion called “ the lines of the Tiouille,” running south-south- 
east from Mons to the Sambie No sooner did Villais peiceive 
the objective of the allies than he crossed the Schelde at Valen- 
ciennes, hoping to surpnse the prince before the arrival of the 
main body of the allies, and to be found intrenched with the 
guns of Mons at his rear But Marlborough and Eugene had 
been too quick for him On the 9th Villars, advancing from 
Bavay, found the army of the allies between his own and Mons 
The country in this neighbourhood was covered with woods, 
clearances in which afforded access to Mons from the west, 
either along the banks of the river Haine — the route taken 
by the allies — or to the south by a clearance of which the 
village of Malplaquet was the centre By this route, where 
the open space was wide enough to allow twenty squadions 
of horse to ride abreast, Villars advanced so lapidly that 
the allies had scarcely time enough to draw up their forces 
to meet him Their guns had not come up, 3 and a recon- 
naissance by the enemy thiew them into some confusion 
The French, however, not pushing their advantage, the allies 
succeeded m taking up a position at the north-east end of 

the clearance, with a gentle rise between themselves and the 
enemy 

1 C °1 E Revett to D Polhill, Tournay, July 2i-August 1, 1709, Astley 
MSS , p 198 

* So Marlborough to Boyle, September 7, 1709, in Murray’s Dupattkes y iv , 
590, and Dr Hare in the Hare MSS , p 228* The Austrian war office’s account 
of the campaign corroborates this date Von Noorden (m # 523) gives August 31 

* Lord Orkney’s letter, September 16, 1709, xn Engl Hut t Rev , xix< (April, 

*904), 316*21, * ' r 
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In the opinion of military expci ts, 1 had either side ven- 
tuied an immediate attack, it would probablvha\e been suc- 
ce-^ful A considerable force, roughly estimated at 10,000 
men, had been left behind by the allies at Torn nay, and this 
rendered the numbers in both aimies approximately equal, 
the Fiench ha\ing been leinforced to 90,000 men The 
clearance at the south-west end of which the French aimy 
lay, the allies occupying the noith-east of it, was skirted on the 
Fiench light by the wood of Laniere and on then left by that 
of Taisniere, the end of which neaiest the allies was called the 
wood of Sart 2 In the woods on his light Villars stationed 
two lines of infantiy , in the cleaiance on then left his cavaliy, 
forming the centre of the army, in four lines His left w ing 
was advanced to within sight of the allies, and lay m the wood 
of Taisniere When the allies were drawn up m older of battle 
on the morning of September 10, Eugene commanded on their 
right wing with the imperial and Danish ti oops, Marlborough the 
centre and left w ith the English, Prussians, Dutch, and Hanover- 
ians Opposed to the French right were the Dutch guards, led by 
the youthful Prince of Orange Lord Orkney was posted w ith 
fifteen Bntish battalions to support the centre Behind Orkney 
was the Prince d’ Auvergne at the head of the cavaliy 

As the allies m ordei of battle stood to their arms, it was 
at once seen that Villars had utilised the night to throw up 
formidable defences, desenbed by Lord Orkney as “ three, four, 
and five retrenchments, one behind another ” Neither side 
being disposed to attack, the French continued this work dur- 
ing the day Time having been allowed for the march of 
the force from Tournay under General Withers, the command 
was given to attack on the following morning The battle 
began on the 1 ith by an endeavour of the German auxiliaries 
to clear the wood of Sart on their extreme right and that of 
Taisniere, which lay behind it, so as to turn the barricades, 

1 CEsterr Krxegs - Archiv, Prinz Eugen, 1709, with which Lord Orkney 
appears to agree 

2 The names given to the various woods differ so much m German and 
French writers and m the Austrian general staffs history, that I have judged 
it best for English readers to adopt the nomenclature of Coxe m his excellent 
plans of the battle Substantially, the accounts agree I have mainly fol- 
lowed the Austrian official account and the graphic narrative of the Earl of 
Orkney, then a lieutenant-general 
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which were to be attacked by the English in front At this 
last point, in advance of Malplaquet, Villars commanded in 
peison. While the attack was ptoceeding, the Prince of Orange, 
who was on the left and had been instructed not to advance 
without oiders, impatiently hurled the left wing, chiefly com- 
posed of the Dutch troops, against the Fiench baincades in 
front of him Exposed to a cross-fire, the Dutch lost in a few 
minutes 3,000 men, and, despite the heroic efforts of the prince, 
retired m confusion Instantly the French poured in puisuit 
through the openings between their retrenchment? The com- 
pleteness of their defences proved an obstacle, and they could 
only emerge m small bodies The delay gave Mailborough, 
who had hurned to the spot, his oppoitunity Ordenng the 
Pnnce of Hesse’s cavalry to check the trench advance, he 
found time to reform his shattered left wing Aftei two 
hours’ fighting with various vicissitudes, the French right wing 
was dnven out of the woods The fuither course of the battle 
now depended upon whether the French commandei could by 
means of his leserves tally his left wing, then haid piessed 
by the Prussians At this critical moment Withers and the 
remfoi cements from Toumay arrived on the scene and at- 
tacked the extreme left of the French m the flank Villars 
kept his head and withdiew a considerable body of troops 
from his centre to form front to his fresh assailants, but was 
wounded m the knee, and carried fainting from the field, the 
command being then taken over by Marshal Boufflers, who 
had led the right wing 

The fortunes of the day were still wavering when Mail- 
borough ordered an assault by the fifteen British battalions 
held in reserve under Orkney against the weakened French 
centre It was defended by the troops of the Electors of 
Bavaria and Cologne, who fled with scarcely any resistance 
But the French cavalry again and again charged the British 
and “ had not the foot been there they would have drov e our 
horse out of the field ” 1 By 3 P M the French left and centre 
had been driven from their defences. Boufflers decided on 
retreat His army retired m, order, part to Valenciennes, part 
to Le Quesnoy The allies were too exhausted to pursue 

The victory was won, but won at a price which made it 
1 Lord Orkney’s letter, cited above. 
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scared} more toleiable than a defeat The attack on the Ftench CH VP 
defences cost the assailant*. 22,939 men killed and wounded, ' 111 
while the Fiench, protected by their mtrenchments, lost only 
1 1 ,000 1 Nineteen cannon, fifty standards and colours and many 
pusoneis fell into the hands of the allies Among the enemj ’s 
wounded was the pretendei 

Mailborough, whose letters to the duchess testify to his 
longing foi peace at fust ovei estimated the piobable con- 
sequences of his success “ It is now in oui power,” he wrote 
on the ev ening aftei the battle, “ to ha\ e w hat peace we 
please” But despite a foimal thanksgiv ing and a ie\i\al of 
confidence in Marlboiough’s invincibleness, which Godolphin 
utilised to obtain an ad\ ance from the Bank, a disposition to 
pessimism, sedulously spiead by the Jacobites, presently set in 
Mons suirendeied on Octobei 21 Without further delaj- the 
combatant armies sought wintei quaiters In the rest of the 
theatre of wai the campaign of the allies proved inglorious 
A double invasion of France from Alsace and Savoy had been 
ai ranged m combination with that from the north-west The 
imperialist aimy of the Upper Rhine, under the Elector George 
of Hanover, was to louse to levolt the discontented inhabitants 
of Alsace, while the Duke of Savoy, at the head of another 
force, was to rekindle the smouldering embers of insurrection 
in the Cevennes In the event of success, the two were to 
form a junction at Lyons Victor Amadeus, however, refused 
to act with the Austnan general Daun, while the elector’s 
advance foice of 6,000 men undei Count Mercy, on its march 
southwards, was driven back acioss the Rhine These initial 
difficulties paralysed both commanders While the elector re- 
mained inactive, Daun recrossed the Alps The failure revealed 
once more the weakness inherent m confederate action 

While m England and Holland the feeling expressed itself 
that the abandonment of Spam by the French candidate was the 
indispensable preliminary of peace, Philip V defiantly declared 
“God has placed the crown of Spam on my head and I will 
maintain it as long as a drop of blood flows in my veins”. 

He threw himself upon the Spanish national feeling and the 
Spaniards responded to the appeal Anxious in the first 
place to insure the protestant succession by strengthening 

1 CEatcrr Knegs-Arduv. 
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the Dutch republic against France, the English whigs were 
indisposed to unlimited sacnfices in Spam The queen had 
aheady, the emperor’s ambassador was told, done more than 
her share for Charles III All she would now do was to land 
2,400 imperial troops in Catalonia and find their pay In the 
west of Spam Galway was in command of 2,800 British, the 
nucleus of an aimy of 1 5,000 men with which he intended again 
to besiege Badajoz Owing, however, to the misconduct of the 
Poituguese, his army was defeated at Gudina by the Spanish 
geneial Bay on May 7, 1709, and from thenceforth he refused 
to take the field with Portuguese tioops In Catalonia the 
Austnan commandei Stahremberg, outnumbeied by the com- 
bined French and Spanish troops, could do little more than 
maintain himself in an impiegnable position The sole gleam 
of good fortune foi the archduke was the recall of the Kicnch 
troops, in the course of the autumn, to Fiance 

When m May, 1710, Philip V assembled his troops at Lenda, 
on the western frontiei of Catalonia, they numbered 22,000 
men Against these the allies, under Stahrembcig and Stan- 
hope, who had returned from England, musteied 24,500, of 
whom 4,200 were British, 14,000 German, 1,400 Dutch, and 
the rest Spanish and Portuguese At the pressing instances 
of Stanhope, Stahremberg agreed to take the offensive After 
surpnsing Philip at Almenara on July 27 and inflicting on him 
a loss of nearly 1,000 killed and wounded, the allies pressed 
forward upon Saragossa On August 19 a battle was fought 
under the walls of the city which ended in the complete rout of 
the Bourbon army Twenty cannon, sixty -three colours, and 
4,000 prisoners were taken, and 3,000 men killed and wounded 
The loss of the allies was 2,000, but an oft-expressed wish of 
Stanhope of “a day to retrieve Almanza” was at length 
gratified The inhabitants of Saragossa, who had watched the 
combat from their walls, acclaimed the re-entiy of Charles 
As throughout the campaign, Stanhope was for entei prise, 
Charles and Stahremberg for caution The occupation of Ma- 
drid, urged Stanhope and Wills, the commander of the English 
foot, would strengthen the position of the allies in the ne- 
gotiations for peace Stanhope forced compliance with his 
views by a declaration that his court was weary of maintain- 
ing an indecisive warfare On September 21, at the head of 
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1,000 hoi se, the vanguard of the allies, he occupied the Cll\P 
capital A week latei Chailes made his state entij Houses ^ I1][ 
and shops were shut and the stieets empty “ 1 he city,” he 

exclaimed, “is a deseit” 

But the leversal of the fortune of wai m Aragon was not 
the conquest of Castile Vendome, whose sen ices had pie- 
\ lously been refused to Philip, joined him in September at Valla- 
dolid, where he assembled 25000 Spanish and Fiench tioops 
Once more, with the occupation of Madud, there had been a 
turn of the tide On November 11 the appioach of the 
enemy, the shoitness of supplies, and the hostility of the 
population compelled an evacuation The Archduke Chailes, 
at the head of an escoit of 2,000 cavalry, made stiaight foi 
Barcelona, then thieatened by the Duke de Noailles fiom 
Roussillon Owing to the difficult} of obtaining piovisions, 
the letreating allies were formed into seveial columns, match- 
ing with considerable intervals between them Stanhope, in 
command of 2,500 British, who formed the rearguaid, was sur- 
prised by Vendome at Brihuega on December 9, and, after a 
gallant defence, compelled to sun ender T 00 late, Stahremberg 
hurried to his relief, and at Villa Viciosa gained a bulhant but 
barren victoty He was forced to continue his retreat In 
less than four months after the allies’ victory of Saragossa, 
Vendome had retrieved the fortunes of Philip, while an im- 
mense moral impression had been pi oduced by the fidelity of 
the Castilians in their king’s adveisity The article of whig 
political doctrine that the futuie of Spain could be settled by a 
bargain between London and Pans had received a fatal shock 
Once more the archduke found himself confined to a strip of 
seaboard, with impaired resources and darkened prospects 

In the critical state of affairs at home, when a defeat might 
involve his rum, Mailborough was disposed to caution The 
plan of campaign for 1710 concerted with Eugene had for its 
object the reduction of the remaining French frontier fortresses, 
which would clear the way for an advance on Pans at a later 
date Marlborough, foreseeing the fruitlessness of the negotia- 
tions then being renewed at Gertruydenberg, reached Toumay 
from the Hague on April 18 The French were expecting 
reinforcements from the Upper Rhine and were unprepared 
for the rapidity of Marlborough’s advance They precipitately 
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VI11 Douay, along the canal lunnmg from Douay to Lille “ I 
bless God,” wiote Marlborough, “ foi putting it into their heads 
not to defend their lines, for at Pont de Vendm, wheie I 
passed, the Maieschal d’Artagnan was with 20,000 men, which, 
if he had stayed, must have made it veiy doubtful” On 
Apnl 23 Marlboiough invested Douay The defence of the 
town was conducted with skill and vigoui, while Villais, ac- 
companied by the pretender and Beiwick, assembled an aimy 
of lelief m the neighbouihood of Cambray Villais, howevei, 
found the lines of the allies unassailable, and seeing no hope 
of relief, the town capitulated on June 26 It had cost the 
allies dear — over 2,000 killed and 5,865 wounded Villais, 
who had drawn troops from the Rhine and from Dauphine, 
now boasted that 160,000 men were undei his command In 
face of his superiority in numbers, the allies were unable to do 
more than reduce a few minor forti esses, 1 and in Novembei 
went into winter quaiters The French had, though with the 
loss of Douay, effected their principal object, namely to covet 
Arras and prevent the invasion of Picardy and attacks upon 
Abbeville and Calais 

Both sides had weakened their troops on the Rhine m 
order to strengthen those m Flanders, nor had the empeioi 
and the German princes redeemed then promises of leinfoi ce- 
ments The elector, George of Hanover, the impel lahst com- 
mander-in-chief, finding himself short of men and money, aftei 
futile remonstrances with the emperor, resigned his command 
on May 20, 1710 For the rest of the summer the imperialist 
and French armies, each too weak to attack, occupied their 
fortified lines in watchful inactivity Again, as 111 1709, plans 
for a flank invasion of France proved failures. While Marshal 
Daun with the imperial and Piedmontese troops was to louse 
the protestants of Dauphine, a diversion was to be made by 
the English among those of Languedoc With this object a 
force of 700 English soldiers was embarked at Barcelona by 
Admiral Sir John Noms and landed at Cette on July 19, in 

1 The heavy losses incurred m these sieges provoked lively complaints. 
According to the metrical history, The Remembrance, by John Scot, the official 
lists shewed the total losses at Douay, Bdthune, St Venant, and Aire to have 
been 18,901 killed and wounded Scottish Hist Soc , vol. xxxvm , p. 558. 
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the hope of establishing communications w ith a bodj of the CII \P 
Camisaids m aims neai Montpellier They were, ho\\t\ei, ' 111 
speedily o\ erpow ei ed by numbeis and dmen back to then 
ships Daun and his army, unable to break thi ough the coidon 
of Berwick’s troops, recrossed the Alps a month later Mean- 
while, after eight months of negotiation, the peace confeiences 
at Geitruydenberg had bioken down m June, 1710, o\ei the 
insoluble question of the e\acuation of Spain Peace was 
“now faither oft* than e\ ei ” 1 

1 Rouill<-, president of *he pi.lisment of Pins, to Petl uin, \u^u t 11, 1710, 

Rom d t/SS , p 351 
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The ministry now in office presented, it will have been 
apparent, many contrasts to modern usage Corpoiate lespon- 
sibihty, whatever place it may have held in the political ideals 
of Somers 01 of Sundeiland, was piactically uniecognised 
The name of pnme minister, which expi esses this, was not m 
cunent use It may be found occasionally in the wntmgs of 
Swift, but it boie for long after an unpopulai association as a 
teim of Fiench origin and of unconstitutional impoit While, 
in fact, the lord treasurer exercised the functions of the leading 
member of the cabinet, its members did not concen e them- 
selves bound to the alternative of cairymg out his policy 01 
resigning office The tie between them was the sovereign of 
whom they were alike the “ servants ” Between Godolphm 
and the nominees of the junta co-operation was the outcome 
of necessity, not of choice There was a sense among the 
whigs that the treasurer was ready, for the sake of office, to 
temponse with principle, and, rathei than offend the queen, 
to allow the intrigues of Harley and Mis Masham to piepaie 
their overthrow There were yet unsatisfied ambitions among 
the junta Orford desired office, Halifax had been irntated 
in 1708 by Marlborough’s choice of Townshend as plenipo- 
tentiary to the States-general Somers also, with a reputation 
for political “ virtue,” as Macaulay insists, second to none, was 
dissatisfied and talking of resignation Though president of 
the council, he and the other ministers were, they complained, 
treated as nullities Nothing but the fear of alaiming the 
allies and the appeasement of Somers by the queen with 
;£ 1,000 out of the secret service money 1 induced the whigs to 

1 His receipt is signed on April 2, 1709 R 0 , MS , Secret Service, 266 
It should be observed, however, that the next two receipts, dated October 14, 
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remain in office As foi Godolphin, sensitive to the fnct'on ch \p. 
with the queen on one side and with his whig supporteis on Ix ’ 
tlie other, he wrote to Mailborough m January, 1709 “The 
life of a slave in the galleys is paradise m companson of 
mine ” 

The services of the Duke of Queensberiy m the manage- 
ment of his countrymen were felt by Godolphin to be indis- 
pensable On Febiuary 9, 1709, he was appointed a thud 
secietary of state, to take charge of the affairs of Scotland 
B\ this arrangement influential patronage was withdiawn 
from Sunderland, the most intractable in temper of the junta 
Thencefoi ward undissembled hostility glowered between him 
and Godolphin The junta felt that the time had arrived foi 
delivering a countei -attack Their first attempt to strengthen 
their position was by recommending Halifax as plenipotentiary 
to the peace conference m the Netherlands Against this 
Marlborough, as before, stood firm, and m such a matter 
Marlborough’s authority was indisputable Their next effoit 
was to oust Lord Pembroke from the office of lord high 
admiral To Orford, the nominee of the junta, both Marl- 
borough and Godolphin were at first opposed The office was 
too well paid — Pembroke’s salary had been fixed at .£7,000 
a year 1 — and too influential to be bestowed on a politician 
beyond their control Their disapproval was fortified by the 
resentment of the queen against Orford as an mspirer of the 
attacks upon her husband’s administration of the admiralty. 

His political and family connexions were, however, too strong 
to be withstood When Marlborough and Godolphin with- 
drew an opposition in which they found no support but that 
of Boyle, and themselves recommended the appointment, the 
queen’s resistance ceased At the beginning of November, 

1709, Orford was nominated head of the admiralty, but, mind- 
ful of the contingencies of party government, he preferred the 

1709, and June 24, 1710, respectively, run m the following form — et £1,000 
for an additional allowance of £2,000 which her majesty is pleased to make 
to my salary as president of her most honourable privy council ” These 
payments, however, throw a disagreeable light upon the halting and equivocal 
attitude of Somers at the time of Godolphm*s dismissal, and account for the 
distrust felt of him by Godolphin (see Lord Comngsby’s “ Account ** m 
Archaol , xxxvm , 10-14) Only the Duchess of Marlborough seems to have 
suspected the truth ( Correspondence , 1838, n , 148) , 

1 March 30, 1709, $oth Kept of Deputy~keeper of Publtc Records^ p 460 
VOL* IX* 1 1 
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office of lord high admiral to be thrown mto commission, being 
willing rather to 1 educe his post to the piesidency of a boaul 
than to incur undi\ ided responsibility S11 George Byng and 
Su John Leake were associated with him as commissionet s 
The contest o\ er this appointment, into which the Duchess of 
Marlborough had thiown herself with her accustomed indis- 
cretion, led to a further exchange of letteis between herself 
and the queen, m which recriminations only seived to mail 
the growing extinction of then friendship The appeal ance of 
The New Atlantis , which bespattered the duchess with mud, 
while it extolled under transparent names the new favourite, 
Harley, and Peterboiough, staled no displeasure 111 the queen 
No royal congratulations gieeted the duchess on the news of 
Malplaquet The omission was a symptom that the intnguers 
had already undermined the influence of the duke himself 
The next step of Hailey’s faction was to prompt the queen to 
a direct attack upon him 

Marlborough, anticipating a break-up of the ministry and 
alive to the precarious tenure of his position, judged it oppor- 
tune to make an attempt to establish himself out of the reach 
of the vicissitudes of politics In the autumn of 1709 he 
sounded the whig leaders as to a pioposal for a patent con- 
ferring on him the office of captain-general foi life Cowper, 
whose opinion as chancellor was most important, declared that 
there was no precedent Undeterred by this disappointment, 
the duke made direct application to the queen Anne’s ear 
had been already filled with suggestions that she was the tool 
of the ambitions of the Marlboioughs “She talked,” wntes 
Swift, “ to a person whom she had taken into confidence as if 
she apprehended an attempt upon the crown” Hei alarm 
piompted a downright lefusal and leconciled hei to the duke's 
threat that he would retire at the end of the wai She followed 
this up by bestowing the constableship of the Tower, a post m 
Marlborough’s patronage, on Lord Rivers, a friend of Harley’s, 
and in Jauanry, 1710, ordered the duke, despite his eneigetic pro- 
test, to give a regiment to Mrs Masham’s brother, Colonel Hill 
On this Marlborough appealed to the whigs He laid before 
the leaders a letter addressed to the queen m which he detailed 
his gnevences against Mis Masham, and added * “ I hope your 
majesty will either dismiss her or myself” Sunderland, as 
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usual, locle on the whnlwmd,” and was suppoited by the 
duchess and Walpole The united cabinet they maintained, 
must demand Mis Masham’s dismissal and, in the event of 
lefusal, must cam lesolutions thiough the two houses to that 
effect Godoiphm, Someis, Cow pei, and Boy le fa\ ouied milder 
mcasuies In this conflict of opinions Marlborough took a 
middle course He wnote another letlet to the queen to take 
the place of the first, m\ eighmg against the mortifications in- 
flicted upon him thiough ‘ the malice of a bcdchambei w oman,” 
but abstaining from insistence on hei removal as a condition 
of his continuance in office 

The queen was becoming alarmed at the public feeling, at 
the possibility of the adoption by the whigs of Sundei land’s 
resolutions and at hints of suspension of the supplies Before 
Marlborough’s substituted lettei had been placed in hei hands 
she told Godolphin that, upon the representations of Somers, 
she would not insist on the promotion of Colonel Hill 
Marlborough, who had left town, letuined accordingly, and, on 
January 24, was most graciously received by the queen The 
command m dispute was given by him to his nominee, Colonel 
Meredith But though he had been received back into a sem- 
blance of fa\ oui, no movement was made by the queen towards 
1 econciliation with the duchess Accused of disicspectful expres- 
sions towards her mistress, the duchess, who had withdrawn to 
the country, forced herself into the presence on Apnl 6, and in 
spite of fiequent rebuffs and a command to present her state- 
ment m writing, insisted on offering verbal explanations 
Tears and protestations proved ineffective The queen left 
the room, and, though the duchess retained her offices, they 
never saw one another again 

A turn m the current of popular favour was all that was 
needed to sweep away the mmistiy Discontent was m the 
air Enthusiasm for war could not be rekindled out of the 
ashes of the negotiations for peace The country was sated 
with victories, of which the latest was the most equivocal and 
the most costly Financial difficulties were accumulating , 
taxation was oppressive , eveiy where the tory squires, resent- 
ing the land tax and the rise of interest upon mortgages, 
which they imputed to the scarcity of money sunk m the 
loans of the whig financiers, were denouncing the war as a 
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waste of the national strength Their muimurs were re-echoed 
by the inferior clergy, who exclaimed at the glowing insolence 
of the dissenters and at the latitudinal lamsm of a ministiy and 
a bench of bishops mdiffei ent to the hetei odox opinions daily 
issuing from the press Against a paity predominant in the 
legislature and successful in the field orthodoxy could still 
laise its head Piominent among the High Church cleigy was 
Henry Sacheverell, in 1710 about thuty-six years of age As 
an Oxfoid undergraduate he had been intimate with the 
gentle Addison, who had in 1694 dedicated a poem to his 
fnend Nevertheless his contemporaries emphasise insolence as 
a main trait of his character Even Hearne, who sympathised 
with his politics, speaks of him as “ conceited, ignorant, im- 
pudent, a rascal and a knave ” The picture is coloured 
by personal pique, but it is certain that he was of a temper 
that delighted in acrimonious controveisy He had a strik- 
ing presence, studied gestures, a lhetonc dripping with unction 
Women hung upon his words , they named then sons after 
him and invited him to officiate at their children s christenings 
SacheverelPs literal y achievements consisted of polemical 
pamphlets and sermons A violent attack on nonconformity 
delivered by him from the pulpit of the umveisity chuich on 
June 2, 1702, was among the publications which had inspired 
De Foe’s Shortest Way with the Dissenters On December 23, 
1705, he had preached from the same place a diatribe against 
latitudmarianism in Church and State, which had extorted the 
admiration of the narrow and splenetic Hearne The text 
taken by him was St Paul’s recital of his sufferings m 2 Conn- 
thians xi 26, culminating in the words, “ m perils among false 
brethren ” This text and discourse, with some additions and 
alterations, served as a sermon preached in St Paul’s Cathedral 
on November 5, 1709, before Sir Samuel Garrard, lord mayor, 
and the aldermen of London. A complaint against it was 
laid before the house of commons on December 13 With it 
was coupled another sermon preached by him at the assizes at 
Derby on the previous August 1 5, and published under the 
seemingly innocuous title of The Communication of Stn The 
title of the St Paul’s sermon was less ambiguous It was 
The Penis of False Brethren both tn Church and State The 
gist of the earlier sermon was that the communicators of 
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sm weie those, especialh of the cltigj, who countenanced dis- CH VP 
sent This was notorioush aimed at the Low Chuich bishops, ^ 
especial i} then leadci, Burnet, who weie L *\ out able to occa- 
sional conformists The later seimon went on to lash politi- 
cians m high places who weie for compiehension and toleiation 
as pohticalh expedient He applied to them the language of 
the Psalmist, speaking of his betiajal by his own familiar 
fnend “In what moving and livel) coloui,” exclaimed the 
pieachei, “does the holv Psalmist point out the craftv insidi- 
ousness of such wily Volpones 1 ” B\ the use of the wold 
“ Volpones,’ bachev erell ga\ e his declamation a peisonal point 
Volpone, a name borrowed in the fiist instance fiom Ben Jon- 
son’s play, “ Volpone, or the Foxe,” had foi some yeais been 
in vogue as a nickname for Godolphin It occurs in a poetic 
lampoon of 1705, wheie Harley figuies bj the felicitous desig- 
nation of Janus, and had become a current epithet needing no 
identification 1 Its introduction, therefore, by Sacheverell w as 
singularly audacious 

V e may well credit the assertion of Somers to Swift, that 
but foi the treasurer’s resentment a prosecution of Sacheverell 
would never have been undei taken “ I knew,” wrote Loid 
Dartmouth, “ neither the doctor nor the doctrine had been called 
m question, if the word Volpone had been left out of his 
sermon” But there weie wider reasons determining the 
ministry to proceed against Sacheverell His impeachment, as 
Burke said, “was earned on for the express purpose of stat- 
ing the true grounds and principles of the revolution , what 
the commons emphatically called their foundation It was 
carried on for the purpose of condemning the principles on 
which the revolution was first opposed and afterwards calum- 
niated, m order by a juridical sentence of the highest authority 
to confirm and fix whig principles as they had operated both 
m the resistance to King James and m the subsequent settle- 
ment ” 2 Such is a just descnption of the method in which 
the prosecution was conducted Its inception was due to 
Godolphm’s spleen, the expectation of strengthening the 
mimstiy by the queen’s support, and the hope cherished 

1 Abigail Harley to Edward Harley at Eywood, March ag, 1709, Portland 
MSS , iv , 52a 

* ** Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs,” Works, iv , 430 (cd 2852) 
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by Whaiton, Sundeiland, and Oifoid, of mu 77 hng the most 
dangerous and aggressive class of then political adveisanes 
A conviction, it was thought, should be followed by “an in- 
junction to all the cleigy not to meddle with the Toleiacion, 
Administiacion, and Politicks” 1 

On December 13 Sacheveiell, having been summoned to 
appear befoie the house of commons, admitted his authoi ,hip 
of the seimons An impeachment was oideied The pnn- 
cipal managei was John Dolben, who first called the attention 
of the house of commons to the seimons, “a gieat sticklci foi 
Godolphm,” aptly selected as boin m the puiple of pielacy, the 
son of an aichbishop of Yoik, and a great-nephew ot Aich- 
bishop Sheldon of Canteibui) Ihe tones m the house of 
commons weie at fiist undecided as to then couise Of the 
cleigy the majonty entei tamed no doubt, and seimons were 
pleached extolling the persecuted vmdicatoi of oilhodoxy 
By the time that the aiticles of impeachment weie diaughteil, 
a glowing body of opinion had come into existence favouiable 
to the defendant It was resolved by Hai ley and the othei 
leadeis of the party to make common cause with him, and to 
resist the piosecution with the best talent it could command 
On Januaiy 12, 1710, the articles of impeachment, foui in 
numbei, weie earned up to the lords Of these the fiist was 
that Sacheveiell had maintained that the means taken to effect 
the revolution weie “odious and unjustifiable, that his late 
majesty (William III), in his declaiation, disclaimed the least 
imputation of resistance, and that to impute lesistance to the 
said 1 evolution is to cast black and odious colours upon his 
late majesty and the said revolution” The second chaigcd 
the assertion “that the toleiation granted by law is umcason- 
able ” and that its apologists were “ false brethren ” , the third, 
“that the Church of England is in a condition of gieat peril 
and adversity under her majesty’s administration ” , the fourth, 
“ that tlieie are men of characters and stations m Church and 
State who are false brethren,” and traitors to the constitution. 
Seditious suggestions of maladministration and religious in- 
cendiarism formed incidental gravamina of this article Ihe 

1 A Windham to Lord Townshend, March 13, 1709-10, Townshend MSS , 
P 334, Hist MSS Comm , nth Rep , App , 4 ' 
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loiUs, having lead the ai tides, leleased Sacheveiell on bail 
from the custody of the seijeant-at-aims 

The tones had long been m seaich of a heio Neithei 
Rooke noi Peteiboiough had pio\ed a counteipoi^e foi Mail- 
boiough Now a champion had been found in a conflict which 
could enlist the most \ lolent of all fanaticisms The mob caught 
the infection Hamed b\ pi ess-gangs, staiv ing foi lack of em- 
ploy meat, weaij of a v ai m which the} boie the haiddnps but 
did not shaie the lewaids, and with wheat at famine puce, the 
industiial classes had outlned then enthusiasms Giatitude to 
the pait> which hid achieved the delneiance of the 1 evolution 
had worn itself out A bittei feeling hid be~n left b} the 
whig encouiagement of loieign lefugees Ihe in' lsion ol the 
Palatines the } eai befoi e, the sums conti lbutcd b\ gov ei nment 
01 subsenbed unilei the encouiagement of the queen’s “ buef,” 
published thioughout the kingdom on June 23, 1709, ‘‘filled our 
own pool with gieat indignation, who thought those chanties, 
to which the} had a bettei right, vveie thus mteicepted b> 
stiangers ” The clergy disliked the inti usion into then parishes 
of paupeis, who vveie likely to bleed “some contagious dis- 
temper,” who raised the lates and strengthened the noncon- 
formists’ numbeis The ruial inhabitants leceived them with 
hostile tumults 1 Priests and people found themselv es united 
by the same interests The trial in Westminster Hall, begun on 
Febiuary 27, 17 IO, was clothed with the accessories befitting a 
solemn occasion The queen herself was can led thithei privately 
m a chan “ God bless your majesty 1 ” shouted the crowd, as 
she passed through the streets “ We hope your majesty is foi 
the Church and Dr Sacheverell 1 ” Sachevetell, who was lodged 
m the Temple, daily made an ostentatious progress through 
the Strand to his trial m a coach with large glass windows, 
escorted by shouting partisans 

For the whig party the capital article of the impeachment 
was the first If the revolution were not an example of re- 
sistance to arbitrary power approved by parliament, if the 
present occupant of the throne were there by a title other 

1 Archdeacon Edward Temson to Lord Sunderland, Sundnch (Sundridge), 
October 13, 1709, R O , MS , State Papers, Anne, bundle 15, no 44 For the 
attitude of the tailors of Southampton to a French protestant refugee a few 
years earlier, see bundle xi, no 138* 
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IX pailiament could neither sanction lesistance nor confei title, 
then the protestant succession was a plant without roots But 
English history proved, as the whig lawyei Sir John Hawles 
insisted, that upon resistance sanctioned by a parliamentaiy 
vote rested the sovereignty of Henry IV and Hem y VII, 
as well as of William III and Queen Anne heiself It was a 
hazaidous argument in presence of a queen bred in the High 
Church doctrine of non-resistance, one who, clinging to a belief 
m the divine right of hei title , 1 had levived the ancient piactice 
of touching for the “ king’s evil ” The story of the suppositi- 
tious origin of the pretender was widely cnculated, and Anne 
affected to believe it But the whigs could not afford to 
hazaid then cause upon so doubtful an issue as that of the 
pretender’s parentage They boldly faced the question The 
pietender, they alleged, was the hen to the ciown in right of 
blood He had been expelled on account of his fathei Price- 
less was the obligation owed by the English people to the 
queen for her participation m and support of the change In 
pressing the minoi charges, Sir Thomas Paiker, the future 
chancellor, delivered a speech which secured much commenda- 
tion 2 * Who were the “false brethien” unless the promoters 
of the revolution ? The true brethren then must be the 
Jacobites The alternative was the right to resistance or 
submission to the pretender The defence fell chiefly upon 
Sir Simon Harcourt, assisted by Constantine Phipps, aftei wards 
lord chancellor of Ireland Hai court’s mam contention was 

the transparent sophism that the lesistance condemned by 
Sacheverell was resistance to the supreme legislature 

After the speeches of his counsel, Sacheveiell was allowed 
to read two papers m his defence His language was lespectful 
but uncompromising on the doctrine of non-resistance, and his 

1 The arguments at the trial seem to have convinced Anne that u divme 

right 99 was a myth At any rate, in October, 1710, on the presentation of an 
address by the city of London, “ she immediately took exception to the expres- 

sion that 4 her right was divine,’ and this morning told me that having thought 
often of it, she could by no means like it, and thought it so unfit to be given to 
anybody that she wished it might be left out 99 (Duke of Shrewsbury to Robert 
Harley, October 20, 1710, Bath MSS , 1 , 199) Nevertheless, she continued to 
touch for the “ king’s evil 99 

* ** The best judges say Parker spoke best,” Abigail Harley to Edward 
Harley, London, March 4, 1709-10, Portland MSS , iv , 533 
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elocution etfectn «_ Contemporaries, ascn bed the composition CHA.P 
to Atteibuiy, Small ldge, and otheis of the queen’s chaplains 1X 
who, a significant incident, stood aiound him “ lie nude 
his own defence,” wiote an enthusiastic feminine sympathiser, 

“ which they tell you w as done in so fine a manner, 111 such 
mo\ing tei ms, with so haimomous a \01ce, that the pooi ladies 
w et all their clean handhei chiefs, nay , the men could not lefiain 
teais ” 1 The defendant w as \ oted guilty by sixty -nine to fifty - 
two, of the thuteen bishops piesent se\en being for comic- 
tionand six for acquittal In the sentence passed on IVIaich 23, 
the house was probably influenced by the whisper that the 
queen desired that it should be mild, and the ministiy by the 
feai that proposals of seventy might be defeated, strong pies- 
suie ha\ mg been exerted on w a\ erers by Hailey and St John * 

A motion to incapacitate the defendant from all piefeiment 
during thiee years w T as rejected by a majority of one, and a 
suspension from preaching during that time was the only T 
penalty imposed The sermons were ordered to be burnt 
in piesence of the lord mayor, who had encouiaged the publi- 
cation, and of the sheriffs, m front of the Royal Exchange 

Throughout the country the lightness of the sentence was 
regarded by Sacheverell’s suppoiters as a victory to be cele- 
brated with bonfires and popular rejoicings In London a 
mob sacked dissenters’ meeting-houses and threatened the 
mansions of the leading whig peers During the progiess of 
the trial Sacheverell had been presented by Robert Lloyd 
of Aston, Salop, one of his former pupils, to the rectory of 
Selattyn in that county His journey to take possession of 
the living resembled a triumphal progress The University of 
Oxford assembled its officials to do him honour He was 
escorted into Shrewsbury by 5,000 horsemen, and into Bridg- 
north by 7,000 persons Bells pealed, bonfires blazed, ban- 
quets welcomed the Church’s champion 3 His counsel shared 
his popularity, while managers of the prosecution were hissed 
by the crowd 4 The queen restrained any manifestation of her 

1 [Abigail Harley] to [Edward] Harley, London, March 7, 1709-10, Port- 
land M&S , iv , 535 

* H>id , iv., 537-39 

* See, for example, ibid , rv , 550, giving an account of his reception at 
Worcester, where the bishop, William Lloyd, was a strong whig 

4 Ibid , p 539 For disturbances at Wrexham, alleged to have been 
fomented by the clergy, see R O , MS., State Papers, Anne, bundle 16, no 44. 
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sympathy until the completion of his sentence On Apnl T3, 
1713, she presented him to the lich benefice of St Andievi’s, 
Ilolbom 

It was the policy of Harley to pave the way foi a new ad- 
ministration by accustoming the queen to the giadual exeicise 
of her preiogative Ihe Duke of Shiewsbui y, whose winning 
manners had in his earhei days won him the title of the “ kmg 
of hearts,” had, after a long letiremcnt at Rome, letuined to 
England m 1706 Hailey perceived his value and determined 
to utilise it He sought him out at his country seat in Ox- 
fordshire 1 m the summei of 1708 Of whig antecedents, but 
dissociated by absence fiom close pa it} ties, Shiewsbury might 
prove a tallying point foi mimsteis in seaich of neutral sup- 
poit Marlboiough himself, befoie his comeision to the ne- 
cessity of relying upon the whigs, had desned Shtewsbuiy’s 
assistance to lesist the mandates of the junta But Marl- 
borough soon icalised that he was a broken teed The veiy 
compliance of tempei which had secured him popularity in- 
volved him in equivocal positions His idea of politics was 
to please His coui tier’s temper tendered him a fit tool for 
Hailey’s hand, and he was recommended to the queen, that 
he might “give Mrs Moiley light impiessions” On April 
13, 1710, after the prorogation of pailiament, while Mail- 
boiough at the Hague was watching the progress of the nego- 
tiations of Gertruydenbeig and Godolphin had letned to his 
racing stable at Newmarket, the queen, inspired with courage 
by her manifest popularity, as shewn at the leccnt tnal, lesolved 
to strike She sent for the lord chamberlain, the Maiquis of 
Kent, requested his resignation, and offered him a dukedom as 
a solatium That same evening she invested Shi ewsbury with 
the badges of office as chamberlain 

Godolphin, on receipt of the queen’s announcement of what 
she had done, wrote a long and indignant piotest and tendeied 
his resignation But Shrewsbury’s conciliatory addiess left 
him in doubt as to his real intentions Godolphin therefoie 
kept his owh counsel about the affiont he had suffered, and 
the political quidnuncs inclined to attnbute the piomotion to 
the influence of himself and Marlborough with the object of 
strengthening themselves against the junta Having lulled 

1 Buecleuch MSS , 11 , 2, 720 (July 27, 1708) 
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the distiu c t o f Godolphin, bhicw-bm) made dnect ad- cil\P 

vanct.-> to ilailboiouc'h whoso op'nion of him was con v ejed ^ 
in a lettei to the duchess, pssuitng the J unta of his stead- 
fastness, but among thobe o f the junta w hose subpicioiib 
Shiou sbur) ’s advances disarmed was the impulsne Sundei - 
land Vet m Ala) the loid chambeilain began to whispei 
that the queei intended Sundei lands dismissal, which he 
himself was stiugglmg to a\eit This again was not, on 
the face of it, a toiy attacl “The gieat dnveis of it upon 
Loid Sundei land,” wiole Godolphin to the duchess on June I, 

1710, “I understood (fiom Loid J’oulett; to be the Duke of 
Soinei >et and Loid Riveis most of all” Someiset, whose 
little following of discontented whigs was nicknamed “the 
juntilla,” was pla) ing a wnecking game, fiom which he was 
to emeige at the head of a moderate whig ministi) At the 
news that Sundei land was thieatened, Mailborough wrote on 
June x 5 that he must leceivc the unanimous suppoit of all 
the friends of the rnmisti) Somers was assuied by the queen 
that she did “not intend to make an) furthei alteiation,” and 
was tianquillised a few days later with .£1,000 from the 
seciet sen ice fund 1 The Duke of Newcastle, whom Hailey 
obsequiously cultivated, agieed to bung over Bo) le On June 
1 3 Anne took the plunge Sunderland vs as dismissed The 
queen had spent the intei val since the 2nd, when she com- 
municated her intention to Godolphin, in seaiching for a 
successor Lord Daitmouth was at last fixed upon His 
antecedents commended him to the queen, for his father had 
lemamed a fast friend to James II But he was a nominee of 
Harley, and like Harley a Hanover toiy, who had paid his 
couit and was personally acceptable to the Electress Sophia 1 

1 his success did not relax the intrigues of Harley and his 
allies The Harley papers reveal the Duke of Somerset slink- 
ing m at Harley’s back door, or being admitted m a sedan 
chair into his hall with the curtains drawn 3 Harley, on his 
side, made nocturnal and secret visits to Somerset, Shrews- 
bury, and the queen, 4 without whose knowledge he was con- 

1 See p 160, n i 

8 The Electress to Lord Dartmouth, Herrenhausen, Sept 2, 1710, Dartmouth 
MSS , p 297, Hist MSS Comm , nth Rep » App , v 

* Portland MSS , iv , 54 2, 545, 553 

*Ibtd , pp 548, 553, 557 , u , 211 (July 1, 1710) 
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IX entire leconstitution of the mimstiy was 111 hand, to be opened 
with the dismissal of Godolphm Hailey, howevei, foiesaw 
difficulties m connexion with the money maihet, which was 
controlled by the whigs The dismissal of the loid tieasurei 
might, it was plain, involve consequences so momentous that 
Anne hesitated The dnectois of the Bank, though too late 
to save Sundeiland, sought audience of the queen, to the 
infinite disgust of Hailey at their piesumption, and urged the 
“dangei of altering her ministers and dissolving paihament ” - 

The allies, no less than the city magnates, had taken the 
alarm Immediately, on healing of the dismissal of Sundei- 
land, the empeior wrote to the queen in the same sense The 
retention of Mailborough at the head of the military forces of 
the allies he declared indispensable No time was lost m 
tranquillising the apprehensions of the allies 'Ihe remon- 
strances provoked or the pledges given stayed awhile the pro- 
gress of Harley’s designs His brother, the auditor of the 
exchequei, warned him of the danger of taking over the em- 
barrassed finances of the country 3 The notorious insecurity 
of Godolphm’s position, and the certainty that his fall would be 
followed by a depreciation of public securities, tightened the 
Bank’s purse-strings 4 * It declined to make a further advance 
of ,£100,000 Godolphm’s last resource was to ask the queen 
to put pressure upon the directors It was obvious that this 
could as well be done on behalf of Harley The request settled 
his fate On August 7 he had a long audience of the queen. 
Scarcely had he left her presence when she penned his dis- 
missal Her pretext was the “ uneasiness ” between them and 
a want of respect 6 to her dignity in council The charge 
was one which, as previously in the case of Sunderland and 
afterwards in that of Harley, served in lieu of explanations 

1 [Abigail Masham to R Harley], April 17, 1710, Portland MSS , iv , 540 

®[R Harley] to Arthur Moore, June 19, 1710, ibid , iv , 545 

* Portland MSS , v , 650 , cf Halifax, August 10, 1710, ibid , iv , 560 

4 This was not the earliest symptom that the Bank was becoming cautious. 

On May ig, 1709, the deputy treasurer of the ordnance reported to the treasury 
that it declined “ to meddle with ” certain tallies issued to his department which 
it was desired to cash Treasury Papers, Anne, vol cxtv , no a6 

* “ He [Qodolphin] every day grows sourer and indeed ruder to 33 (the queen) " 
[Robert] Harley to the Duke of Newcastle, August 5, 1710, Portland MSS , u , 
313. 
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which would hate challenged conti oveisy He was not even 
gi anted the compliment of a formal audience He was oidered 

to bicak his staff, but he was piomised a pension of £4 000 
a } ear, w hich w as ne\ er paid The treasury w as put into 
commission with Eaii Poulett, who had been one of the com- 
missioners foi the union, at its head Harley himself took the 
place of Smith as second lord and chancellor of the exchequei 
In Somet a the blandishments and guineas of the queen, aliena- 
tion fiom Godolphin and the Duchess of Marlborough and, if 
we may ciedtt Harley, a belief that he might be made “chief 
mmistei ,” 1 pi oduced a bene\ olent neutiality Halifax hastened 
to salute the using sun 2 Newcastle receited a personal 
message fiom the queen that she depended upon his assist- 
ance In oidei to disaim the duke’s whiggish apprehensions, 
Harley expounded to him the new policy It was to be 
“directed to the sole aime of making an honoiable and safe 
peace, secunng her [the queen’s] ally s, reserving [preserving?] 
the liberty and property of the subject in geneial and the 
indulgence to dissenters in paiticulai, and to perpetuate this 
by really secunng the succession of the House of Hanovei ” 3 
Harley, in fact, was not disposed to drive the entire whig 
party into opposition It would have made the management 
of the house of commons impracticable, while the very whisper 
of a dissolution was followed by a fall of 2 per cent m the 
funds 4 Cowpei records in his diary for September 18 a visit 
from Harley, uiging him, in the name of the queen, to retain 
office. “All should be easy A whig game intended at 
bottom” Upon Walpole, already a power m the house of 
commons, Harley tried flattery He was worth, said Harley, 
half his party But the disappointed ambition of Somers, 
the suspicions of the whigs, the advice of Godolphin, and the 
general doubt whether a tory administration could maintain 
itself, co-operated adversely to a coalition A string of resigna- 
tions followed Before the end of the year, with the excep- 
tion of the Dukes of Newcastle and Somerset, scarcely a whig 


1 R Harley to the Duke of Newcastle, September 12, 1710, Portland MSS , 
11 , 219 

9 The Earl of Halifax to R Harley, August 10, 1710, tbtd , iv , 560 

* R Harley to the Duke of Newcastle, August 5, 1710, tbtd , u , *13 

* R Harley to the Duke of Newcastle, July 1, 17x0, tbtd , n , 211 
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IX Harley to cieate a ministry of “moderates” were thus frus- 
tiated, they piovoked lively dissatisfaction among his tory 
supporteis 1 * In September Atteibuiy, always for violent 
couises, was complaining “that the paihament was not yet dis- 
solved, not so many of the whtgs turned out as was expected ’ 1 
A ministiy independent of parties, Rocheslei declared, was im- 
practicable The tones were leady to seive the queen, but 
only in concert with men of their own pi inciples It became 
necessaiy to constiuct the new administiation on these lines 
Rochestei, having declaied his adhesion, 3 * displaced Someis as 
president of the council on September 21, and St John was no- 
minated secietary of state m place of Boyle Oimonde went to 
Ireland 111 succession to Wharton, Sit John Leake followed Oi foid 
as first loid of the admiralty, Sir Simon Haicouit again became 
attorney-general, and the gieat seal was put into commission 
A change so complete and a ministiy so politically homo- 
geneous had not been constituted since the revolution What 
had become of Harley’s ideal of “the exeicise of powei 
without legard to paities only”?* In these cucumstances 
no lesource remained but immediate dissolution On Septcm 
bei 21 the loyal pi oclamation was issued Sachevct ell’s torn 
had done its woik effectively The cleigy ueie the busu -,t of 
canvassers As anoveiturn of paitiesthe lesult was diamatic, 
Two hundred and seventy members lost then scats and an 
imposing toiy majority reigned in then stead 

From the time of the battle of Ramilhcs Hailey had sedu 
lously inculcated upon the queen “that nothing could be so 
fatal to her people as the canymg on of a 1 ingoing W'ai which 
must destioy the trade and exhaust the strength of hei 
kingdom” 5 T01 cy, on his side, had felt that the deadlock 
with the whigs compelled recourse to the opposition On 
July 10, 1710, he wrote to his agent in London, the Abbe 
Gaultier or Gauthiei, lequtsting him to make approaches to 

1 See R Monckton to [R Harley], August ^3, 1710, Portland MSts , iv , 574 

9 Ibid , v , 650 

9 Joanna Cutts to N , August, 1710, A&tUy MSS , p 202 

* [Robert] Harley to the Duke of Newcastle, September 14, 1710, Portland 
MSS , u § 219 

5 Auditor Harleys Memoirs, ibid , v, 647, ef the Earl of Orford to the 
Duke of Somerset, December t, 17x1, ibid , p 1x9 
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Sinew sburv and Alt- Alasham Gaultier had access to the CH\P 
houses of some o+ the Roman cathobc anstociacy, amongst Iv ‘ 
them the Jacobite Eatl of Jeisev, whose countess was of 
that tehgion Thtough him Jersey , as the mouthpiece of 
the new ministiy, entered into communication with Tore}, ad- 
vising him to leopen negotiations at the close of the campaign 
"Lest the French should be encouraged to laise then demands, 

Harlev resolved to conciliate Marlborough The iesignat’011 
of the duke would, he knew, be followed by alaim among the 
alhes and bv a fah in the funds \t the time of Godolphin’s 
dismissa 1 he had taken steps to prevent such consequences 
“Vast sums,” he wrote on August 10, “are bought, and as 
soon as any one is leadv to sell theie aie mote buyers Stock 
is not lowei than it was this bme twelvemonth ” 1 But quota- 
tions could not long be supported - AVhen the result of the 
elections was known Bank stock fell nearly 30 per cent and 
the Bank refused to discount foreign bills" 

The selection of Jeisey as the intermediary foi the lesump- 
tion of negotiations had the effect of compromising the ministry 
His conversations with Gaultiei in October, 1710, repiesented 
Harley and Shrewsbury' as ieady' to lestore the pretender after 
the death of the queen, and the queen herself as favourably dis- 
posed to the pioject These discussions were not without 
their immediate uses to Harley' and his following The Jaco- 
bites m parliament vveie ordered to suppoit the government 
A change m public opinion had manifested itself since the Sa- 
chev erell trial The illegitimacy of the pretender’s birth had been 
an article of public faith, systematically countenanced by the 
queen, but the whigs, in older to insist on the supremacy of 
parliament, had now accepted his legitimacy Anne was not 
exempt from this change of sentiment It gained strength from 
the death of her husband, who was strongly anti-Jacobite, and 
was increased by hei own sense of isolation During the trial ot 
Sacheverell she had shed tears in speaking of the misfortunes of 
her family She had no fixed intentions , she abstained from 
discussing the pretender with Harley, but the irresolution of 

1 [Robert] Harley to the Duke of Newcastle, Portland <\ISS , ji , 215 

9 Earl Rivers, to Harley, September 12, N fa , The Hague, tbtd,, iv , 580 

8 [John Drummond] to Harley, November 7, N fa , Amsterdam, tbtd , p 617 , 
cf p 637 “ The public credit is fallen past retrieve,” Halifax to Newcastle, 

October 36-November 6, 1710, tbtd , u , 233 
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CHAP her mind awakened hopes in Rochestei and the Jacobites 
IX According to Jersey, she had a motherly tenderness for the 
pretendei All agieed, however, that conformity to Anglican- 
ism was a condition piecedent to a lestoiation Mere pro- 
mises conveyed no sense of security Certainly theie is no 
indication that Hailey, who was the reverse of a bigot, was 
willing to trust the pietendei, though he might be disposed 
to strengthen his parliamentary position by a sympathetic 
attitude towards the queen’s change of feeling 

Round the queen, as lound a soveieign emancipated by 
their leadeis, the tory paity 1 allied with such enthusiasm as 
threatened to swamp the moderating counsels of Harley 
To embanassments of scrupulosity, to the ideal of a via 
media, to a taste for nicely balancing between extremes, to 
a dislike for the mob’s plaudits, his followeis, especially his 
lieutenant, St John, were stiangers St John was a politician 
of practical aims, of clear insight, and of no convictions save 
of the charms of office “The principal spring of our 
actions,” he wrote in later life of this penod, “was to have 
the government of the state in our hands” To him the 
fervour of the heated partisan was welcome, for he knew how 
to use it St John had been out of parliament since the dis- 
solution of April, 1 70S, passing a studious life upon his wife’s 
estate of Bucklebuiy, in Berkshire His biographers have 
spun fine-drawn theories to explain his letirement The real 
reason is disclosed by a letter to Harley dated May 1, 1708 1 
From this it seems that he had quarrelled with his father, ap- 
parently over politics, and having no hope of being returned 
for the family seat was searching in vam for a constituency 
Whether or not his conduct had scandalised his High Church 
supporters in Wiltshire, 2 he was utilising his retirement at 
Bucklebury to secure the votes of the freeholders of Berkshire 
His appointment as secretary of state for the northern depart- 
ment was welcomed by the pamphleteers of the party He 
had, m fact, forced himself upon Harley by intimating his reso- 
lution not to accept the minor office of secretary at war J His 
colleague, Dartmouth, was a mere third consul, and Harley and 
St John were in every mouth as the inspirers of the new policy 

1 Bath MS & , 1 , igo 

8 See Henry St John to James Graham, July 18, 1708, Bagot MSS , p 341 

* H St John to Robert Harley, March 8, 1709-10, Portland MSS., iv., 536. 
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Both as a man of letteis and a^ a bimow ei in unseen ways CH\P. 
Hailey discerned the \alue of the press and was the first states- 1X ‘ 
man to enlist it 111 the legulai sei\ice of a ministiy In the 
natural couise of politics the pi ess would have been associated 
with the whig paity, toi, as Di Hare affirmed, “the men of 
letteis will, by a gieat majontj , be found to be among the 
w T higs” Pnor, the son of an obscure aitisan, had climbed, 
thiough the patronage of Dorset and Halifax, to the rank of 
secretary to the Pans embassy Addison had, on the recom- 
mendation of Halifax, been sought by Godolphin m an in- 
different lodging, and had earned an under-secretaryship of state 
by his glorification m The Campaign of Marlborough and the 
ministiy Rowe and Parnell had also risen to fame undei 
whig patronage De Foe was a dissenter bom Yet all of these, 
sa\e Addison, proffered their sen ices to Harley Literary men 
were sensitive to the fact that the condescension with which 
Marlborough and Godolphin dispensed their bounty was not 
the comradeship proffered by Harley and St John Pnor had 
joined the tory party upon the accession of Anne As whig 
influence grew, he was depmed of his commissioneiship of 
trade (1707), but he obtained through Marlborough a pension 
of ^400 a year, and until the beginning of 1710 had penned 
adulation to the duke When his solicitations to Marlboiough 
did not result in his reinstatement by Godolphin, he vindic- 
tively assailed his former patrons in The Examiner Swift, 
who, m 1704, had achieved notoriety by the Tale of a Tub , had 
been admitted to the tables of the leading whigs Dissatisfied 
with his preferments, he had, he declared, been “ used barbar- 
ously ” by the late ministry He took advantage of a visit to 
London in October, 1710, to obtain audience of Harley, to 
whom he was introduced as a man “discontented with his 
position ” Harley, a good judge of men as well as of letters, 
at once admitted this invaluable auxiliary to his intimacy 
“ He told me the measures he would take ” , “ He charged me 
to come to him often," wrote Swift to Stella On February 
1 6, 1711, he records that “at last” St John and Lord Keeper 
Harcourt had consented to let him join their regular Saturday 
dinner at Harley’s house He was thus qualified to prepare 
the public for the ministers’ policy, to vindicate their measures, 
and to become the historian of their administration. 
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CHAPTER X 


HARLEY'S MINISTRY 

chap. The queen opened the new parliament in state on November 
x> 25, 1710, and the commons gave the first evidence of their 
political bias by the election as speaker of William Biomley, 
member for the University of Oxford, whose influence with the 
clerical party gave him importance to Harley and St John 1 
The session began peacefully Public interest awaited the 
anticipated return of Marlborough That the new ministry 
was hostile to him was notorious Nev ei theless, the responsi- 

bility of dismissing him before peace was declaied was tie- 
mendous, and as the Elector of Hanover was his natural 
successor, such a step would offend as many tones as it giatified 
St John’s policy was to provoke him to resignation His 
dispatches at this date breathe the insolence of youth and the 
venom of ingratitude Marlborough’s secretaiy, Cardonnel, foi 
whom the duke had procured the appointment of secretaiy at 
war, was dismissed His favounte general, Cadogan, who had 
been envoy to the United Provinces, was lecalled, to be pie- 
sently replaced by the T01 y Earl of Orrei y Lieutenant-General 
Meredyth, whose battle Marlborough had fought against Colonel 
Hill, Major-General Maccartney, and Bngadiei Honywood wete 
superseded (December 10), and Meredyth depnved of all his 
other appointments, on the charge that they had diunk “ Dam- 
nation and Confusion to the New Ministry” In The Ex- 
aminer, Swift charged the duchess with peculation. Amid such 
omens Marlborough arrived in London from the Hague on 
December 28, O S. In his company travelled Baron Bothmer, 
accredited by the Elector of Hanover as his envoy-extraor- 
dinaiy to report on the state of parties and to use such efforts 

1 St, John to Harley, October it, 1708, Bath MSS , 1 , igr 
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as he disci eeth might to assist in maintaining the duke in CII 
command Modification added to the '•tiain ot uccessne 
campaigns began to affect the duke’s health S11 Da\ id 
Hamilton, the court phj s’cian, lepiesented this to the queen 
in teims which moved hei to “ gieat tenderness” The 
duchess seized the occasion to attempt a reconciliation In an 
audience on Januaij- 17, 1711, Marlborough himself presented 
a lettei fiom hei to the queen expressing her apprehension that 
he could not In e six months The o\ erture precipitated the 
catastrophe The queen insisted that w ithin three day s the gold 
key of the duchess’s office should be sunendered Although 
the duke threw himself on his knees to beg a respite, Anne 
lemained inexorable 

The Earl of Peterborough was smarting with the grievances 
sufieied by him at the hands of the late ministry His reck- 
lessness in pecumai> dealings had caused Godolphin to attach 
his revenues until his accounts should be passed This, he 
bitteily complained, 1 2 was “ the reward he had to expect for all 
his services and uneasiness ” His fnends were now m power 
The gloi ification of his exploits would serve to disci edit Mail- 
borough and Godolphin through the unfortunate Galway, then 
nominee An inquiry was accordingly entered upon by the 
house of lords, with the support of Argyll 3 and other enemies 
of Marlborough, extending retrospectively to the operations 
piecedmg the battle of Almanza The protagonists were Marl- 
boiough as the champion of Galway and Aigyll as the accuser 
of the late ministry “ Peterboiough, the rambhngest lying 
rogue on earth,” as his friend Swift desenbed him, was the ad- 
vertiser of his own achievements To the door of the former 
ministers were laid not only the disasters m Spain but also the 
failure of the expedition against Toulon. A vote of censure was 
earned against the late ministiy and the thanks of the house ex- 
pressed to Peterborough by Sir Simon Harcourt, who, on Octo- 
ber 19, 1710, had been appointed lord keeper His speech, 
complimenting Peterborough on his generosity m accepting 

1 Treasury Papers, Anne, 1709 (about March a 6) 

2 In the Diet Nat Btog , s v. “ Campbell, John,” it is stated that the cause 
of Argyll’s animosity against Marlborough is unascertained Horace Walpole, 
however, says that it was because Marlborough was “ against his (Argyll’s) coming 
into our (the English) army with the same rank Letters, 1 , 340 
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this, “ unattended with any othei rewaid,” was intei preted 
as a 1 eflexion upon Marlboiough, who, in The Examiner of 
November 23, had been held up by Swift to populai odium 
as the lecipient of £540,000 

But the method of mdnect attack was unsatisfying The 
more violent spmts among the tones began to chafe They 
did not appreciate the difficulties of Harley, whose formei ex- 
hortations to the queen to become independent of ministeis 
were now rendering her intractable They saw Mailboiough 
still m command and minoi posts occupied by model ate whigs 
A club comprising numerous Jacobites, called from its pota- 
tions of October ale the October club, had existed since King 
William’s time After the general election it reciuited its 
numbers till they amounted to 1 50 members of the house of 
commons Their object, wrote Swift to Stella (Febiuaiy iS, 
17 1 1), was to “drive things on to extremes against the 
whigs, to call the old ministry to account, and get off five or 
six heads ” Ministers could not afford to incur the hostility 
of a phalanx so formidable At the beginning of Januaiy, Wal- 
pole, shewing no signs of defection from the whigs, was dis- 
missed from the treasurership of the navy A foitmght later 
a bill was introduced “ for the taking, examining, and stating 
the publick accounts of this kingdom ” A commission was 
packed with tories and Jacobites On Apiil 20 they lepoited 
that of £35,302,107 granted by parliament to Christmas, 
1710, a great part had not been accounted foi 

The October club had overshot its mark The repoit was 
disci edited by a statement of accounts by Arthui Maynwarmg, 
Edward Harley’s colleague m the auditoiship, and by two 
pamphlets from the pen of Walpole, 7 he Debts of the Nation 
Considered and The Thirty-five Millions Accounted for From 
these it appeared that, notwithstanding the delays m the ac- 
countants’ offices, abroad as well as at home, only some 
£4,000,000 remained to be passed, “ much short of one year’s 
supply,” and that there was no evidence of malversation. A 
revulsion took place in public feeling The sole person to 
make capital out of the incident was Walpole His defence 
of his own financial administration of the navy and of the 
accounts of the late ministry earned him the reputation of 
being “ the best master of figures of any man of his time ”, 



1 71 1 RIVALR I OF ST JOHjV AX'D HARLEY 1S1 

The alliance of the clerg} and the squircaichj- now began CH\r 
to beat fiuit Though a bill to repeal the foieign protestants’ x 
natui all nation act of 170S was lejected b> the lords, which, 
accoidmg to Edwaid Harley, made “the common people \ery 
angij,” 1 a bill passed both houses after animated debate, by 
which a qualification of an estate in land of the annual \alue 
of £ 600 m the case of knights of the shire and of £300 for 
boiough representatives was imposed upon members of parlia- 
ment 2 The measure w as an embodiment of the central prin- 
ciple of St John’s political conceptions expressed by him m 
the sentence, wulten many y eais latei “ The landed men aie 
the tiue owneis of oui political vessel ” It so fai responded 
to the geneial sense of the nation that it maintained its place 
in the statute book foi neaily a centuiy and a half St John’s 
own pen has furnished an exposition of his constructiv e policy 
abioad peace, at home “to improve the queen’s fa\our 
and to fill the employments of the kingdom down to the 
meanest with tones” To these may be added the imposition 
of disabilities upon dissenters and the shifting of the burden 
of taxation fiom the landed to the “moneyed interest” 
Harley’s intentions were less intelligibly expressed According 
to St John, he never had any policy save that of founding a 
family He humouied all sections m succession, always hop- 
ing to detach some to form his own personal following The 
outcome of his trimming was that no one trusted him As 
early as Febiuary, 1711, Harley was conscious of St John’s 
rivalry St John, on his side, was no longer “the faithful 
Harry ” of his “ Dear Master " It was a situation that lent 
itself to intrigue 

At this stage an event occurred which brought Harley into 
the sunshine of popularity, and by throwing St John into the 
shade provoked lus jealousy and increased the growing estrange- 
ment On St John’s recommendation the Marquis de Guis- 
card, the promoter of the intended descent on the west coast of 
France in 1 706, had obtained from Harley a pension of ^500 a 
year, which Harley presently reduced to £400 and refused to 
guarantee for life Guiscard thereupon entered into a treach- 
erous correspondence with the French minister, De Croisic, 

1 [Edward Harley] to Abigail Harley, February 6, 1710-11, Portland MSS , 
v , 657 *9 Anne, c. 5. 
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through Moreau, a banket at Paris His letters, betlaying 
projects for the invasion of the south of Fiance, 1 having been 
mteicepted, he was arrested, and on Maich 8, 17 11, was 
brought befoie the lords of the council at St John’s office m 
the cockpit at Whitehall While awaiting a hearing, he had 
contuved to possess himself of a penknife, and at the close of 
the examination he leant over Harley’s shoulder and stabbed 
him with it in the bi east He was overpowered and conveyed to 
Newgate, where he died of the wounds he leceivcd in lesisting 
arrest. Harley was earned home The wounded mmistei, 
who had been the calmest person in the scene, became the 
darling of the nation Swift and Pnor wrote verses m his 
praise, Grub Street deluged him with mendicant adulation 
Swift’s pen impioved the occasion in The Examiner Hailey 
had been assailed by a Fiench papist who had been m whig 
employment — proof that he was the tenor of Fiance and the 
scourge of the whigs and papists Slight though Hailey’s 
wound was, he was for weeks upon a sick-bed. 

St John’s first feeling, expiessed to Swift, was that Hai- 
ley was “ absolutely necessary ” But as the weeks passed, his 
natural self-confidence asserted itself. He busied himself m pie- 
parations for an expedition to Canada, to be commanded by 
Mrs Masham’s brother, Major-Genet al Hill Accotding to 
Auditor Hailey, a strong partisan of his brothei, St John’s 
eagerness m this project was to secuic, in conjunction with his 
friend, Arthur Moore, .£20,000 by illicit commissions upon con- 
tracts for clothing and equipment 2 Mooie had recently been 
appointed a commissioner of trade and plantations 1 [o was an 
Iushman who had begun his career, according to Burnet, as a 
footman, and was one of the earliest “self-made men” to force 
their way to the fiont in political life. His association with 
St John appears, on the face of it, to have been m dischaige 
of his official duties On the other hand, it cannot be left out 
of sight that in 1714 he was expelled from his directoiship of 
the South Sea Company for clandestine trading to the detri- 
ment of the company St John was finding his salary and the 
income of his own and his wife’s estates unequal to his ex- 
penditure, indeed in 1714, he did not scruple to solicit the 

1 They are printed in Portland MSS , 11 , 237 29 
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tiea^urcr for “half a yeai’s secret sen ice ” monev, with the CII VP 
avowed intention of applying it to the dischaige of a mort- x 
gage 1 Hadey now sent Rochester “ his dy mg request that he 
u ould ad\ lse the queen that it (the expedition to Canada) might 
be laid aside” Aftei his displacement by Boling broke, he did 
not scruple to asseit that suspicions which he entertained soon 
aftei his promotion to the tieasury proved justified, and that 
“ the public w as cheated of abov e ^20,000 ” 

On Apul 26, 171 1, Hatley attended the house of commons, 
and leceived the formal congratulations of the speaker upon 
his recoven He was on May 23 created Baron Hatley of 
Wigmoic, Earl of Oxford, and Earl Mortimer On May 30 
he was appointed lord high tieasurei An act, the 
pxeamble of which recites the incident which occasioned it 
made an attempt upon the life of a privy councillor in the 
execution of his duty felony, and as such punishable with 
death 2 Foitune at this time conspued in favour of Harley 
The October club lost its most dangeious spokesman at court 
by the death of Rochester on May 2 News armed at about 
the same time of the unexpected death of Joseph I on April 
6/17, by which the posture of continental relations was funda- 
mentally changed The vacant offices were filled from the toiy 
ranks The Duke of Buckingham became lord piesident of the 
council, and Eail Poulett lord steward m the duke’s place 
Upon the accidental death m July of John Holies, Duke of 
Newcastle, with the exception of Somerset the last of William 
III ’s great officers still employed, the Earl of Jersey was nom- 
inated loid privy seal He did not live to take up the office 
In his stead Di John Robinson, Bishop of Bristol, who had 
long been envoy to Sweden, was appointed in August “ The 
whigs,” chuckled Swift, “will fret to death to see a civil em- 
ployment given to a cleigyman It will bind the Church 

to him (Harley) for ever ” 

The new ministry had from the outset been solicitous to 
disarm the suspicions of the Elector of Hanover In Nov- 
ember and December, 1710, St John was protesting to the 
British resident at Hanover his loyalty to the succession 

1 Viscount Bohngbroke to the Lord Treasurer, January 6, 1713-14, 

Portland M&S 9 v , 379 

2 9 Anne, c 16 
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CHAP. But m the following June an event occuned which alienated 
X * the two courts The Duchess of Goidon, a Roman catholic, 
presented to the hbiary of advocates of Edinburgh a medal, 
struck by the pietender at the time of his intended in- 
vasion It bore on the obverse undei his effigy the legend 
“Cujus est ? ” and on the reverse Gieat Britain and Ireland 
with an appioachmg fleet and the legend “Reddite” The 
Jacobite advocates, by sixty-three to twelve votes, letumed 
thanks in an address undisguisedly tieasonable This auda- 
cious defiance passing unnoticed by the mimstiy, Kreienberg, 
the Hanoverian resident, demanded the prosecution of its 
author, Dundas of Aimston Nothing was done, however, 
except to suppress a still moie tieasonable vindication by Dun- 
das of his address Thencefoith the elector’s envoy-extra- 
ordmaiy, Bothmer, openly ranged himself with the opponents 
of the ministry 

Edward Harley, the auditoi of the exchequer, has de- 
scnbed in a few giaphic words the embairassments to which 
his brother succeeded on his entrance into office u When he 
came into the treasury he found the exchequei almost empty , 
nothing left for the subsistence of the aimy but some tallies 
upon the thud general mortgage of the customs , the queen’s 
civil list near ,£700,000 m debt , the funds all exhausted and 
a debt of £9,500,000 1 without provision of parliament, which 
had brought all the credit of the government to a vast dis- 
count In this condition the nation had to pay 255,689 men 
Besides these difficulties, the Bank, stock-jobbers, and 
moneyed men of the city were all engaged to sink the ciedit 
of the government ” * On the other side, the tones bestnred 
themselves to render the mimstiy financial aid. Two lotteries, 
raising £1,500,000 and £2,000,000 respectively were subscribed 
m 1 7 1 1 But it was evident that lotteries could not be per- 

manently relied upon to raise revenue, nor did they check the 
depreciation of government credit During Harley’s illness, 
consequent upon Guiscard’s attempt, his brother, the auditor, 
was engaged m formulating a scheme which the treasurer had 
desired for dealing with the outstanding debts It is uncertain 

1 Recited in the South Sea Company’s bill m May, 1711 (see next page, n a), 
as £8,971,000 9 Anne, c 15, § 1 

^Portland MSS., v , 650. , 
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with whom thq pioject of the South Sea Company originated , CH VP 
but De Foe’s coirespondence and his “ frequent and long audi- 
ences ” 1 with Harlej while the scheme was matunng, suggest 
that it maj ha\e spiung fiom his fertile brain The Bank of 
England had come into existence as an incorporated public 
creditoi quartered upon the exchequei The New, or English 
East India Company lepiesented the assertion of the pnnciple 
that parliament alone could grant a monopolj of tiade Harlej ’s 
scheme foi the mcoiporation of a South Sea company - was 
fiamed upon these two precedents It was to be a com- 
pany w r ith a huge monopoly of tiade, comprising the east side 
of South America and the west ot the w hole continent The 
pnncipal pait of its stock was to consist of nearly nine and a 
half millions of public, debt, on which it was to receive 6 per 
cent and j£8,ooo a \ ear for charges of management The funds 

secuied to it w eie the duties on various commodities in per- 
petuity Of secunties of this kind the investor had of late had 
enough, and until the conclusion of a favourable tieatj, with 
Spam, the glittering atti actions of the El Dorado of the South 
Seas were 1 emote Two months aftei the scheme had been 
“ received with general approbation,” South Sea stock stood no 
higher than 77] But as peace approached expectations rose 
In the meantime, the public stocks continued to flag “ The 
moneyed people,” wrote John Toland, in December, 1711, 
will never tiust this parliament” 3 

The disasters with which the Spanish campaign of 1710 
had concluded brought home to the ministry the conviction, 
that the possession of Spain by the Austi lan claimant could no 
longer be insisted upon as a condition of peace It had, in- 
deed, been a graft upon the terms of the Grand Alliance which 
by the eighth aiticle, as Swift presently shewed in his Conduct of 
the Allies , stipulated simply for “ a sufficient provision that the 
kingdoms of France and Spam be never united or come under 
the government of the same person ” Nevertheless, the de- 
mand had so long been insisted upon that its immediate sur- 
render, while alienating both the emperor and the archduke, 

1 Portland MSS , iv , 659, De Foe to R Harley, London, February 3, 17x1 

* The incorporating act (9 Anne, c 13) is printed among die statutes of 17x0 
in the “ Statutes of the Realm,” but the bill was really brought into the bouse of 
commons on May 17, 17x1 See Boyer, Annals for 17x1, p 379, 

•December 7, 1711, Portland MSS,, v , w6e 
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CHAP, would have provoked an outcry against the weakness of the 
x ministry Oxford preferred the more tortuous course The 
best way to damp the obstinacy of the Dutch war party and 
of the emperor was, to insist upon the fulfilment of the share 
of the burdens both in men and money undertaken m the 
treaty of alliance The earliest communication to the French 
ministry of the disposition to make concessions as to Spain is 
a dispatch by Gaultier to Torcy in the French archives, dated 
December 28, 1710 At this time it is piobable that Harley 
contemplated a resumption of the conferences of Geitiuyden- 
beig Louis XIV , however, expressed his willingness to enter 
into separate negotiations with England, while lefusmg to re- 
sume those with the Dutch But at this stage the English 
ministry scrupled at appearing, by an assumption of the in- 
itiative, to be unfaithful to the Grand Alliance It foimulated 
seven propositions as essential conditions of peace for Gaultier 
to lay befoie the French ministers. “ The first pioposals of 
France dated 22 April, 171 1 1 accoidmgly took the form of 
an overture, whereas they wei e, in fact, though this was con- 
cealed, an answer to an overture from England — a distinction 
of vital moment to the fate of Harley 

The death of the emperor, Joseph I , completely changed 
the posture of affairs in favour of the mimstiy, foi it united in 
the Archduke Charles the crowns of Spam and Auslua If 
Great Britain and Holland had gone to war to prevent their 
union in the family of Bouibon, they had certainly, wiote St 
John to Lord Oriery, our envoy-extraordinaiy at the Hague, 
never intended to annex them to the head of the house of 
Habsbuig Prior was secretly dispatched to Paris about the 
middle of July entrusted with the heads of negotiation The 
proposals with which he was acci edited were divided into two 
categories — those touching the Grand Alliance as a whole 
and those relating to Great Britain in particular. The first and 
fundamental proposition was “That we make no peace but 
what should be to the satisfaction of all our allies”. Even 
this formula, which was presently lost sight of, fell short of 
our obligations under the treaty of the alliance, which ex- 
plicitly prohibited separate negotiation The rest of the pro- 
posals touching the allies were in general terms. In the second 

1 Report of Qammtttee of 6 ecrecy, 1715 . 
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part of the pioposals, in which the interests of Gieat Bntain ciivp 
weie exclusiv ely considered, the terms were more specific — a 
satisfactory tieaty of tiade and commerce to be negotiated , the 
queen’s title and the pai liamentary succession to be acknow- 
ledged, Gibraltar and Port Mahon to lemain m English occu- 
pation , Dunkirk to be demolished , the Asiento, 01 conti act 
enjoyed since 1702 by the French Guinea company to pioyide 
negto slaves for the Spanish colonies in America, to be re- 
scued exclusively to Great Bntam, Newfoundland to be 
sui rendered, the tiade of Hudson’s Bay and the position in 
America to lemain in statu quo , Great Britain to enjoy equally 
all commeicial pnvileges conceded by the Spaniards to the 
Prench, and lastly, the secret of this agieement only to be 
divulged by common consent To these demands Prior leports 
Torcy to ha\ e declaied, that “ w e asked no less than to be mastei 
of the Mediteiranean and Spain, to possess oui selves of the 
Indies, and to take away from Fiance all that appei tains to that 
crown in America ” 1 Especially did Torcy resist the claim to 
Newfoundland “It is,” he exclaimed, “the nuisery of oui 
seamen ” To the objection that the possession of Gibraltai 
and Poit Mahon gave England “the domination of Spain and 
Fiance in the Mediterranean,” Prior retoited, “ We are a trading 
nation and as such must secure our traffic ” 

Prior letuined to England on August 3 m company with 
the Abb£ Gaultiei and with Mesnager, who had been employed 
as Fiench agent at Gertruydenberg On September 27, OS, 
at London, three conventions upon these bases were concluded 
as preliminaries of peace Of these the first comprised the 
concessions reserved to England , the second the general pro- 
visions affecting the Dutch and the emperor, the third those 
relating to the Duke of Savoy The second and third only 
weie communicated to the allies By the whigs the prelim- 
inaries were nicknamed m derision “Mat’s Peace” 

Not until May 33 did Eugene join Marlborough in his camp 
at Lewarde, to the east of Douay, only to announce his instruc- 
tions to march to the Rhine Five days later the two generals 
parted Marlborough, with an army inferior in infantry but com- 
paratively strong in cavalry, was left to confront Villars alone 
Since the long-planned invasion of France was for the present 

1 Portland J/6& , v , 35 
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out of the question, nothing moie could be attempted than to 
continue the 1 eduction of the fortresses still piotectmg the 
frontier Of these Boucham, at the confluence of the Selle 
and the Sensee mto the Schelde, was important foi its conti ol 
of the waterways Marlboiough, by a march westwaids, diew 
off the French troops on August 5, and, retracing his steps at 
night by a forced march of thirty-six miles, thiew himself 
between Villars and Boucham, thieatenmg Cambray at the 
same time Villars had been out-manceuvred and his lines, 
which he had described as Marlborough’s “ ne plus ultra,” pene- 
trated by the allies without loss In the eyes of militaiy ex- 
perts the feat was one of the most brilliant m the duke’s careei 
It silenced for a while the cavils of the cntics who had asset ted 
that, apart from Eugene, Marlborough’s militaiy talent was 
mediocre 

In their new positions neither side could ventui e a general 
assault, and the French, m particular, were protected by maishes 
and broken ground Despite energetic effoits by Villars, Marl- 
borough had by the close of August completed the investment 
of Boucham, which surrendered on September 14 with a gar- 
rison of moie than 3,000 men This, again, was an achievement 
upon which none but a geneial of genius could have ventured, 
and it had been accomplished notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of the Dutch generals 1 A fortified town had been 
captured under the eyes of the first commander m France, at 
the head of an army which reinfoi cements had made “ many 
thousand men stronger than ” the besiegers. This was the 
last service ever performed by Marlborough in the field Under 
his leadership all hope of a successful offensive against the 
Dutch had been wrested from France. It was enough if 
Villars could check invasion and exact tolerable terms for his 
impoverished country To Marlborough, on the other hand, 
his task appeared unfinished. Two great fortresses, Le Ques- 
noy and Maubeuge, remained to bar his way to Paris and to 
the realisation of his “ grand project ” of dictating peace m the 
French capital. But before the opening of another spring his 
career of glory was at an end 

In the rest of the theatre of war the military operations 


1 Francis Hare to George Naylor, September 19, 1711, H art MSS , p *33 
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were halting and inglorious On the Rhine the aimie-> of Cil\p 
Eugene and Maishal Hai court idh confionted one anothei, as x 
did those of Victoi Amadeus and Beivvick upon the fiontiers 
of Pro\ence In Catalonia reinforcements of seven new legi- 
ments of English foot from Ireland and Gibraltar laised Stah- 
rembeig’s aimy to 15,000 men and enabled him to lelieve 
Cardona, besieged by the Duke de Vendome The Duke of 
Argyll amved at Baicelona on May 29, 1711, as plempo- 
tentiaiy and commander-in-chief, but the want of monej and 
supplies rendered it impossible for him to keep his arm} effec- 
tne Save for the bounty of the Catalans the tioops would 
have starved Disappointed by the neglect of the mimstij , he 
withdrew most of the British forces to P01 1 Mahon, where thty 
remained until the suspension of hostilities in August, 1712, 

“ reduced to the greatest misery imaginable ” 1 At the end of 
17 1 1 the British aimy in Portugal was removed to Gibraltar 
and Minorca In this tame fashion ended the British inter- 
vention m the Peninsula The fiist aim of tory policy was 
achieved — “For God’s sake, let us be once out of Spain ” J 
During Harley’s illness St John pushed forwaid a project of 
General Francis Nicholson, who in 1710 had occupied Nova 
Scotia, for driving the French out of Quebec, and 5,000 troops 
had been piu under the command of Major-General Hill, dis- 
tinguished by his prowess as “a four-bottle man ” They were 
embaiked upon a fleet under Sir Hovenden Walker on June 
4, 17 1 1 Meeting tempestuous weather at the mouth of the 
St Lawrence and being ill-furnished with supplies, the expedi- 
tion returned home on October 9, without having disembaiked, 
but with the loss of eight transports conveying about 800 men 
Its failure was justly charged against the ministry which had 
neglected the preparations necessaxy to success 

While St John became increasingly hostile, Oxford, upon 
recovery from his wound, sought to resume friendly relations 
with Marlborough There were those who looked to this com- 
bination as a possible means of saving the country from the 
violence of party 3 St John was not unobservant of the change of 

1 October, 1712, Tholen, Duke of Argyll to [the Earl of Oxford], Portland 
MSS , v , 240 “ They will soon be naked," wrote Col R Kane on February 25 

17x2 13, tbtd , p 269 

* H St John to R Harley, November 6, 1708, Bath MSS , 1 , 194 

* Lord Stair to Lord Oxford, October 5, N S , 1711, Portland MSS , v , 9a 
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CHAP 1 elations and of the strength which Marlborough’s support would 
x bung to Oxford It was his design to supplant the tieasuior 
by recommending himself to the tory pai ty as the mmistet of 
then levenge To this the fust step was Mailboiough’s fall 

The opening of pailiament for the Decembei session of 
17 1 1 promised a conflict between the ministry and the com- 
mons on one side and the house of lords, undei the whig 
leadeis, on the othei 1 Mailborough, who, m his recent coi- 
lespondence with Harley, had shewn indications of supporting 
the ministerial efforts for peace, was encouraged by the atti- 
tude of the Elector of Hanover to advise the queen against the 
prehminanes To the surpnse of the mimsteis, Nottingham, 
who had always counted as a toiy, ranged himself on the same 
side He had been ovei looked at the formation of Harley’s 
government, but his fears foi the protestant succession, of which 
he had always been a supportei, piobably determined his 
desertion The tieasurer endeavoured to buy off his opposi- 
tion by pandenng to his religious piejudices Twice had 
Nottingham failed to carry occasional conformity bills, the 
mimstty would bung one in themselves The temptation was 
a strong one, and Nottingham wavered For the whigs at 
this moment the dominant conviction was that of the necessity 
of rejecting the pielimmanes Before this national intei est sec- 
tarian interests were of small account With an effrontery as 
unabashed as that of Harley, who was known to be a favouier 
of the dissenters, they offered Nottingham Harley’s puce, 
coupled with the condition that the dissenteis’ libci ties should 
suffer no prejudice On December 15 Bothmer triumphantly 
reported that the bargain was struck Nottingham and his 
fi lends m both houses would vote against the prelimmanes 

Parliament assembled on December (5 “I am glad,” lan 
the queen’s speech, “that I can now tell you that, notwith- 
standing the arts of those who delight m war, both time and 
place are appointed for opening the treaty of a general peace 
Our allies (especially the States-general), whose interest I look 
upon as inseparable from my own, have, by their ready con- 
currence, expressed their entire confidence in me ” This state- 
ment was notoriously untrue, and Nottingham, who led the 

1 Sir R Davers to [the Earl of Oxford], November 1, 1711, Portland MSS , 
v , 10 6 
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attack, did not hesitate to describe the pielimmaries as a vio- CH \V 
lation of our engagements He concluded bj mov ing the 
amendment of the addiess by the formula that “no peace 
could be safe or honouiable to Great Britain 01 Europe it Spam 
and the West Indies weie allotted to an) bianch of the house 
of Bouibon” Mailboiough, Cowpei, Halifax, and Burnet 
spoke in support, and the clause was carried on Decembei 7 
by 62 to 54 -votes In the consternation which followed this 
defeat, giaphically described bj- the pen of Swift, Oxford and 
St John kept their heads They secured the 1 ejection of a 
similar clause in the house of commons by 232 to 106 votes 
Then next step was to av enge themselves upon the principal 
author of their defeat, the Duke of Marlboi ough A fortnight 
after the defeat of the government in the loids, the commis- 
sioneis of public accounts presented a repoit to the house of 
commons charging the duke, as commandei-m-chief, and Wal- 
pole, as secrelaiy at war, with peculation 

It was detei mined to test the tempei of the house by pio- 
ceeding, in the fiist instance, against Walpole He had been 
the rival of St John at Eton, and was his most formidable 
antagonist in the commons His robust common sense, his 
capacity for management, his mastery of detail, his lucid ex- 
positions of finance, his gift of homely but stinging sarcasm 
were an effective foil to the florid invective, the passion, and 
the rhetoric of the tory leader His expulsion, said Speakei 
Biomley, St John’s intimate, was the “ ztnum neccssaruan ” He 
was accused by the commissioners of having, as secretary at 
wai, received fiom contractors for army foiage two sums of 
500 guineas each, either by himself or his agent, Robert Mann 
Walpole’s explanation was that the sums in question had been 
paid to Mann for the purchase of the share m the contracts 
which had keen assigned to him no part of them had been 
applied to his own personal profit Complete though his vindi- 
cation was, according to the practice of his contemporaries, it 
failed to satisfy the nice honour of a minister who, if Harley 
is to be credited, had himself organised a fraud on the treasury, 
and who, we know from a letter of Pnor, was making surrep- 
titious profits out of the sale of passports Walpole was de- 
clared by a majority of fifty-seven guilty of notorious corruption. 

The majority was far below the normal ministerial strength, 
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and upon a motion to expel him the house, it ft.ll to twenty- 
two The crowning wrong of committing him to the Tower 
was carried by twelve votes only on Januaiy 17, 1712 

A few days later the commons pioceeded to the considera- 
tion of the commissioners’ repoit as to Marlboiough The 
foundation of the charges was the deposition of Sir Solomon 
Medina, conti actor for bread to the allied army m the Nether- 
lands, who stated that between 1 702 and 1 7 1 1 he and his 
predecessors in the contracts had paid the duke commissions 
amounting to .£63,319, besides gratuities to Cardonnel, his 
secretary There was a second charge of appropriating 2 J per 
cent, amounting to £'282,366, from the pay of the foreign 
troops in British pay Upon the last head the duke had a 
clear defence The deductions, he proved, had been made in 
accordance with an agreement between William III and the 
allies, to serve m lieu of a sum for seciet seivice dunng the 
war This ariangement had been confiimed to him at the 
outbreak of the war under the queen’s own hand 1 A lettei 
from the Elector George subsequently confirmed his assent, and 
expressed satisfaction that the money had been pioperly 
applied 2 To a generation m which contract has taken the 
place of custom, the transactions m the matter of the bread 
contracts aie indefensible In those days peiqmsites were 
recognised as an appanage of every office, and the Dutch com- 
mander-m-chief had been accustomed to leceive a like com- 
mission Marlborough affirmed that none of the money was 
applied to his private uses, but to procuring intelligence, m 
which he was undoubtedly well served But the ministry 
were pledged to the gratification of animosities, not to listen 
to defences The duke was turned out of all his employments 
on December 31, and the queen announced his dismissal in 
an autograph letter “so very offensive that the duke flung 
it in the fire, though he was not a man of passion ”. 3 As m 
Walpole’s case, so m Marlborough’s, the vindictiveness of 
his enemies had outraged public feeling He who had been 
libelled into unpopularity was now cheered through the streets 

* July 6, 1702 ; copy of the queen’s grant, Blenheim MSS , p 16, Hist. 
MSS Comm , 8th Rep , App 

8 March 23, 1713, ibid , cf November 16, 1702, ibid., p 41. 

3 Words indorsed on a copy, dated December 31, of the duke’s reply Ibid 
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It was the ministry, not the duke, who feaied the issue of an ch\p. 
impeachment There were tones, who, like Swift, did “not 
lo\e to see peisonal resentment mix with public affans” Both 
Walpole and Marlboiough utilised their retnement bj publish- 
ing vindications of their conduct 

Without a majority in the upper house the entiie minis- 
lenal scheme of a peace would be shipwiecked To msuie 
success, the queen was advised to exeit the pretogative bj a 
wholesale cieation of peers It was a measuie of which 
Bohngbioke himself aftervvaids wrote that it was “unprece- 
dented and invidious, to be excused by nothing but the 
necessity and hardly by that” Three eldest sons were 
called up (Decembei 28-29, l 7 l and Januaiy 1, 1712), and 
nine new peeis cieated (Januaiy 1, 1712), one of them being 
Samuel Masham, the husband of the fav ourite Before the first 
tual of stiength came on, the ministry, accoiding to Burnet, 
had lecovered the allegiance of the greater number of the 
Scots peers 1 by “ extraordinary profusion ” at the expense of 
the civil list On January 2, a message from the queen 
desiring the adjournment of the house, though it involved a 
stretch of prerogative, was carried by a majority of thirteen 
“ If these tweh e had not been enough,” exclaimed the im- 
petuous secretaiy, “they (the ministers) would have given 
them (the whigs) another dozen” The division is remem- 
bered by the gibe of Wharton who, when the question was 
put, asked one of the twelve new peers whethei they voted by 
their foreman? 

While the ministry were maturing their plans for Marl- 
borough’s disgrace, they were peiturbed by the arrival of 
Prince Eugene upon a special mission from the emperor to 
propose fresh terms for the renewal of the war Eugene 
arrived m the Thames on January 2, 1712, and there heard the 
news of Marlborough’s fall No course remained to minis- 
ters but to entertain the prince with ceremonious indifference 
But sensible that the opposition to their negotiations for peace 
was strengthened by his presence, the more violent took 
occasion to prejudice him with the public and with the queen 
A spy named Plunkett, a lay pupil of the Jesuits, comrauni- 

1 Lord Balmenno refused to return to the house# Letter to Lord Oxford, 

January 29, 1711-12, Portland MSS , v , 141 
VOL# IX. 13 
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CHAP cated to Buckingham, president of the council, and Lord 
x Keeper Harcourt a ridiculous stoiy with which he had failed 
to impose upon Oxford and St John Marlboiough and 
Godolphm, he said, had proposed that the treasurer and secie- 
tary should be “ De-Witted Eugene had improved the 
occasion by suggesting that the Mohocks, a band of drunken 
debauchees then infesting the stieets, should be employed to 
assassinate Oxford While Marlborough seized the Tower, 
London should be fired Bothmer had approved the plot At 
Buckingham’s instance, these revelations weie pioduced at a 
cabinet council They would be unworthy of mention were it 
not that Toicy appears to have lent some credit to them, and 
that Swift who at the time thought there was “ no tiuth, or very 
little in the whole story of the Mohocks and their designs,” 
unflinchingly stood godfathei to it in his History of the 
Four Last Years of the Queen Plunkett was dismissed to 
Holland m search of his pretended informant, and spent the 
rest of his career as the spy and betrayer of the pietendei, 
of Torcy, and of the Elector George 

At the opening of the session m January, 1712, the 
queen announced to parliament the arnval of the plenipotenti- 
aries for peace at Utrecht By way of impressing on the allies 
the determination of the mimstiy, a series of resolutions was 
earned through the house of commons denouncing each of 
them in turn as having failed to carry out their pledges 
It was a logical consequence that the obligations of Gieat 
Britain should come under review A vote passed that the 
Barrier treaty contained “ several articles destructive to the trade 
and interest of Great Britain,” and Townshend and the minis- 
ters who advised its ratification were declared “ enemies to the 
queen and kingdom On March r the commons addressed to 
the queen a long “ representation on the state of the nation,” the 
work of Sir Thomas Hanmer, assisted by St John and Swift, 
reiterating their complaints against the allies By way of fur- 
ther estranging the Dutch, St John contributed to the Amster- 
dam. Gazette a defence of the “ representation,” the allegations 
of which the States-general contested in a formal memorial to 
the queen, voted by the commons to be a “ false, scandalous, and 
malicious libel ” It is difficult to interpret St John’s proceed- 
ings otherwise than as designed, by breaking up the alliance, 
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to facilitate negotiations foi a separate peace upon teims fa\ oui- CH \p 
able to England This was the belief of the Dutch Upon k 
the mmisteiial defeat by Nottingham, Bu\ s had been dis- 
patched to London to offer the support of the States-genera’ 
m exchange for half the Asiento That the Asiento should 
be reserved for England was the settled lesohe of the mimstn 
It was, wrote Oxford to Buj s, all that the nation had to shew 
fot £ 1 00,000,000 expended in tw r o wars 1 He omitted to add 
that St John had sent mstiuctions to the plempotentiaiies that 
Poit Mahon and Gibialtai would be garrisoned peimanently 
by English troops 

1 March 11 19, 1711-12, Brit Mus , \dd MSS , 20,985, f 171 
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THE PEACE OF UTRECHT 

TlIE peace confeiences were foimally opened at Utiecht on 
January 29, 1712, N S, by Robinson, Bishop of Bristol, the loid 
pi ivy seal, and the Earl of Strafford, as repiesentatives of Great 
Britain, Buys and three others being the Dutch plenipotentiaries 
These weie shortly after joined by two envoys from the em- 
peror Business was begun by the pi esentation by the Marquis 
d’Huxelles, on behalf of France, of a new series of pioposals 
treating the unconditional retention of Spam and the Indies 
by Philip as settled The concessions of the convention to 
England were, it is true, maintained, but the allies were dealt 
with as the vanquished In England, and still moie abroad, 
there was general indignation Halifax carried an address in 
the house of lords expressing a determination lather to con- 
tinue the war than to submit to such terms The incident, 
in St John’s view, proved the necessity of again violating the 
terms of the Grand Alliance by coming to terms with France 
privately and then dictating the conditions of peace to the 
other allies By common consent between the French and 
English cabinets, the plenipotentiaries at Utrecht were to be 
left to the dilatory methods of formal discussion A series of 
fatalities added to the difficulties of the ministry On Febru- 
ary 1 8, the Duke of Burgundy died and was followed on March 8 
by his eldest son Between the union of the crowns of France 
and Spam under Philip V. there remained but the life of a 
sickly child of two years of age The problem of the Spanish 
succession had increased in complexity The first solution 
which occurred to the English ministry was a renunciation by 
Philip V , on behalf of himself and his successors, of all claims 
to the crown of P ranee, But here they were met by a declara- 
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tion on the part of the Fiench law vers that such a jenuncia- CH VP 
tion would be invalid St John and Oxfoid theieupon adopted 
as a solution the 1 enunciation b\ Philip of the cioun of Spam, 
since no one expected the joung Prince Louis to suivive 
Fiance in that case was to receive compensations in Italy 
v hile Spain w as to pass to the Duke of Sa\ oj Hovvev er sub- 
stantial the ad\antages gained b\ France, the ministry would, 
at an) rate, have the ciedit of ha\mg jockeyed the Fiench 
claimant out of Spain While the courier was on his waj to 
Madnd with the sanction of the French king to the plan, Ov 
foid, on Ma> 28, announced in the house of loids that the 
conditions of peace would be laid befoie parliament within a 
few days 

Staitling was the disillusionment of ministers upon the 
news contained in a letter from Torcy dated June 8, N S , that 
Philip elected to remain King of Spam Their parliamentary 
ciedit was threatened with bankiuptcy The transfei of Spam 
to the Duke of Savoy would have silenced the whigs, but to 
palm off upon the Giand Alliance as a secunty against the 
union of the crowns renunciations which they were warned 
beforehand could ha\e no validity, would be to juggle with 
public interests and to run risk of impeachment It cost 
them, as Bolingbioke afterwards acknowledged, sleepless 
nights befoie they could face the inevitable While the 
negotiations were wearing on, the time was ariivmg for 
the renewal of military operations The Duke of Ormonde 
had been appointed captain-general upon Mailborough’s dis- 
missal Upon the eve of his departure for the Netherlands on 
April 7/18, 1712, Ormonde received his instructions 1 He 
was to assure the pensionaiy of the queen’s resolution to push 
the war with vigour until the conclusion of a peace satisfactory 
to herself and her allies, and to concert his measures with 
Prince Eugene, who had been nominated generalissimo of the 
allied forces After the junction of Ormonde the whole army 
amounted to 122,000 effectives with 120 cannon Opposed 
to them was Villars with 100,000 men, ill-equipped and 
scantily supplied with artillery 

A dispatch from St John, dated May 10, imposed upon 
Ormonde new and extraordinary instructions At this time 

1 Hardwicke Papers, Brit Mus , Add MSS., 35,838, f 371 
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the cabinet had leceived no formal answer from Toicy 
accepting the principle of a 1 enunciation, though the letter 
of St John shows that they counted' upon it The dispatch, 
which, though formally unauthorised by them, afterwai ds foimed 
a pnncipal article in the impeachments of the ministeis, 
runs “ It is, therefore, the queen’s positive command to your 
grace that you avoid engaging in any siege or hazarding a 
battle till you have further otders fiom hei majesty I am, at 
the same time, directed to let your giace know that the queen 
would have you disguise the receipt of this oidei ” A post- 
script adds “ I had almost foigot to tell your grace that com- 
munication is given of this oidei to the couit of France, so 
that if the Mareschal de Villais takes, in any pnvate way, 
notice of it to you, your grace will answer accordingly” 
While Oxford might not have shiunk from perfidy towards the 
allies, his cautious temperament would have foi bidden him to 
countenance the treason of such instructions St John, there- 
fore, kept the dispatch a secret from his colleagues and no 
council was held to consider its terms, 1 which subsequently 
became famous in debate and histoiy as “ the restraining 
orders ” Though scruples never stood m St John’s way, it 
is surprising that Ormonde was found ready to act upon his 
instructions Eugene’s estimate of him, but shortly befoie, had 
been that he was “ the finest cavalier and most complete gentle- 
man that England bred ” 2 This was the man who accepted, 
though reluctantly, 8 the infamous role of t ntenng into a secret 
correspondence with the enemy in the field to the detriment 
of the nation’s allies 

Ormonde had not the makings of a conspirator The secret 
oozed out, and Eugene, to test him, invited him on May 28 
to join in an assault upon the French camp The duke 
requested a delay, but he felt unable to lesist a proposal that 
his troops should be present with the allies at the siege of 
Le Quesnoy He told Eugene, however, that his instructions 
were not to take the offensive against the French. At the 
same time he secretly informed Villars that the movements of 
his troops need cause him no apprehension * A protest was 

1 The letter of the same date from St John to Torcy suggests this (Report 
of the Committee of Secrecy in Pari Hist , vii , Append, p xxvi) , and Oxford’s 
answer to the eighth article of his impeachment confirms it, tbtd , p 175 

‘‘April 4, 17x2, Characters by Prince Eugene, Portland MSS , v , 156 

•On June 8, N.S , he asked to be recalled “if there be no prospect of 
action ” Dartmouth MSS., m., 77, Htst MSS Comm , 15th Rep , App , pt 1. 

4 Ibid, pp 75,79. 
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at once addressed by the States-geneial to Bishop Robinson, 
from whom on June 3 the\ lecened the answer “ That con- 
sidering the conduct of the States tow aids hci majesty, she 
thought heiself disengaged fiom all alliances and engage- 
ments w ith then high mightinesses ” The whigs lost no time m 
endeavounng to aiouse national indignation Pultenev m the 
commons and Halifax m the loids on Ma\ 28 moved add 1 esses 
to the queen for the revocation of the insti uctions In both 
houses the ministry w’on a majoutj b> assurances that m a 
lew da\ s the tei ms of peace w ould be laid before pai liament 
Oxfoid’s emphatic denial that the negotiations were for a 
sepai ate peace, conti ibuted to the victoij of the ministry On 
June 6, however, the queen announced to pai liament the 
terms agieed on, her speech making the avowal, “ I ha\e not 
taken upon me to deteimme the interests of oui confederates, 
these must be adjusted m the congress of Utrecht” The 
commons replied with an address of approval In the lords 
a weighty protest was signed by Godolphm, Mailborough, and 
twenty-two other peers 

In the camp of the allies Ormonde announced that, Fiance 
having agreed to sui render Dunkirk to England, his gov- 
ernment had arranged an armistice foi two months, to which 
he invited them to accede On July 16, NS, amid the mur- 
murs and hisses of his own soldiers, he evacuated the camp 
at Cateau-Cambi^sis It was the dissolution of the Grand 
Alliance The indignation of the Dutch, both at Oimonde’s 
desertion and at the surrender of Dunkirk, was difficult of 
restraint As the duke marched towards Dunkirk, which he 
was under orders to occupy, the Dutch governors of Boucham, 
Tournay, and Douay refused to open their gates Ghent hav- 
ing an English garrison, he encamped there and a few days 
afterwaids threw a garrison into Bruges, which met no resis- 
tance Dunkirk had been surrendeied on July 19 to a force 
commanded by Major-General Hill. Ormonde received orders 
to reinforce the Dunkirk garrison, and to maintain him- 
self m possession of Ghent and Bruges The extraordinary 
spectacle was now presented of the Bntish general arranging 
with the enemy for the march of his troops to Dunkirk, and 
holding two important towns belonging to his nominal allies 
against their will and consent It was not long before events 
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pioved that the dismissal of Marlborough had restoied the 
balance in favour of the French aims On July 25, Villais 
sui prised a coips of 8,000 men at Denain The sunender of 
a succession of fortresses, including Douay, followed, and the 
campaign which had opened with the expectation of being 
closed under the walls of Paris, finished ingloriously on 
Octobex 10 with the loss of Bouchain 

St John, during the session of 1712, enjoyed a scaicely 
contested supremacy in the house of commons His con- 
ception of the use to be made of it is delineated by De Foe m 
the Seciet Htstoiy of the White Staff, a pamphlet inspired 
by Oxford after the queen’s death “ They told him (Oxford) 
that it was time to strike home, as it \\ as called, at the whole 
party, to make a thorough reformation by displacing eveiy 
whig or moderate man m the nation,” and so foith In 
the indulgence of this spirit St John directed a series of as- 
saults on the opposition The lepeal of the naturalisation 
act of the last parliament in favoui of foieign protestanls now 
passed the loids — a sop to the High Church paity and a 
blow to the whigs who had piomoted it In the queen’s 
speech at the beginning of the session (Januaiy 17) wai was 
proclaimed against the opposition pi ess The futuie of the 
tory party was to be secured by strengthening its possession 
of power with the repressive weapons of the law. Opposi- 
tion was to be treated like dissent , to be frowned down, even 
proscribed In pursuance of this policy, a bill aiming at the 
impoverishment and humiliation of the great whig families 
was introduced into the house of commons. While the re- 
volution had advanced and ennehed some of the leading whig 
peers, the largest grants of William III had fallen to Dutch 
favourites, of whom the Earl of Portland had been the most 
conspicuous By this bill commissioners weie to be nominated 
to report to parliament upon these grants On the third 
reading the whig opposition was reinforced by Nottingham 
and his friends Argyll and Wharton suggested that the in- 
quiries of the commissioners should be earned back to the 
grants of James II and Charles II The ministerialists 
were too wise to accept an amendment which would have 
jeopardised so many interests as would have secured the rejec- 
tion of the bill Nevertheless the proposal for the spoliation 
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of then whig opponents was only defeated b\ the lule of the CHAP 
house that on an equal dnision the negatn e caiues it, the 
\otes being se\ entry -eight on each side 

W hile this assault upon the whig giandees thus miscamed, 
measuies w'ere being de\ised foi mu/zling their pamphleteers 
A stamp tax of a pennj a sheet was imposed upon new ^papers 
and of two shillings a sheet on pamphlets of moie than half a 
sheet The tory Sw ift exulted at the prospect of the check in 
store for his rivals, but lived to admit that the measure failed 
of its effect owing to the liberality with which the whigs 
subsidised their paity organs Nor was the lepression of the 
English whigs a sufficient task foi the tory majonty in the 
commons A group of Scottish difficulties had been gradually 
ripening and were dealt with in the same overbearing spmt 
In the spring of 17 11 riots and bloodshed had taken place 
in the north and south-west of Scotland The occasion was 
a judgment of the house of loids m favour of an episcopal 
clergyman, named Gieenshields, who had been inhibited by 
the presbyteiy of Edinburgh from substituting the English for 
the Scottish episcopal liturgy “The gentlemen,” the mob 
cried, “are about to lestoie the lituigy by force ,,:1 The Jaco- 
bite Lockhart seized the opportunity to carry through the 
house of commons a bill abolishing the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical courts of Scotland over dissenting congregations 
He followed up this blow with another which was galling to 
presbyterianism — the restoration of patronage m the Church 
of Scotland 3 

As if these aggressions upon leligious nghts weie not 
enough the ministry attacked Scottish commercial interests. 

In the session of 17 11 a bill was passed imposing a duty 
upon exports of linen cloth, Scotland’s staple trade In the 
session of 1713 another irritating bill was brought in The 
fourteenth article of the Act of Union ran “Scotland shall 
not be charged with any imposition on malt during this present 
war”. In the face of this, the mimstiy proposed to extend the 
malt duty to Scotland Peace was, no doubt, m sight, but 
peace had not been proclaimed Even if it had been, the Scots 
justly argued that as the produce of the tax was to be appro- 

1 De Foe to Harley March 2, 17x1, Portland MSS , iv , 664. 

*10 Anne, c 13 
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pnated to tht expenses of the w ai , the intention of the lieaty 
would be defeated Ncilhei justice noi aigument a\ailed 
\\ hen the malt bill wa-. on its w iv to the house of loids the mo- 
rn* lit "eenied 1 1 j >e toi a dissolution of the union At a meeting 
ot the Scots membeis, com ened b\ Lochhait, the tones he utilj , 
the whig-. with leluctance, appioved dissolution as the only 
e \pedient loi lescumg then countij from servitude and im- 
port iishment Oxfoid warned Lockhait against peisistencc 
111 his mow.mt.nt, anil a deputation of Seots peeis and com- 
mmieis leccivcd 1 lcbul e tiom the queen Undeterred bj the 
Frown of authontv , the Tail of Findlatei, who, as Kail of bei- 
liehl, had bten loid chancelloi of Scotland, mo\ed foi lea\e to 
bung 111 a bill for lepeal The debate which ensued pioved 
th.it feeling had biokeii loose fiom party pnnciples Among 
the English wings, Sundeiland, Townshend, and Halifax de- 
claied for the lepeal of a measuie the> had been foiward to 
promote', but expressed apprehensions lest, since it w'as so 
aidcntlj favoured b> the Jacobites, it would prove disastrous to 
tin piotestant succession The court only succeeded in de- 
feating the motion bj a majority of four votes 

On the announcement in the queen’s speech of the pre- 
liminaties of peace on June 6, 1712, St John consideied the 
moment oppoitune to claim a reward of his services Hi. eje 
was doubtless on the treasurer’s staff, and piecedent made for 
the appointment of the treasurei from the peerage He ap- 
plied, therefore, to Oxford 1 for the revival of the eaildom of 
Bolingbroke, recently in the elder branch of his family As the 
anticipation of a harvest which might not be reaped, the lequest 
was prtmature and the queen refused it Promotion might 
come with a peace, for the present he might have a viscounty’ 
In profound chagrin he wrote again, begging to be allowed to 
remain in the house of commons 2 It was too late On July 
7 he was created Baron St John and Viscount Bullingbrook ■* 
( stc ) It is said that his face showed his indignation as he 
kissed the queen’s hand As a means of allaying his discon- 
tent, Oxfoid fell m with a proposal he had made some months 
before, and dispatched him on an extraordinary mission to the 
French court His business was to come to an agreement as 

1 June 28 (?), Portland MSS , v , 194 * July 3, %b%d , p 198 

* He signed ,f Bclmgbroke ” ; see facsimiles in Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir R 4 
Walpole, vol. u 
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to the pretentions of t^c Dul l 0*' tsr»\c\ im L’ ex ten- , ? 
1'. l \ ai ia, .tit! ti» co”c , u<’e an extension > ' the aim -t.ee pcn*- 
1, > tl e ne »ti it t >n*> <i.i pcatc O’* Au^’.-t 2"*, O"' he % 
h iA in L* ’‘(ion, ha. i,., signet! a aim.-tice fu *'<u m.i»f a 
Oxlord, me t i\.hi e, had r>een unoe>m. nog his 1 \a”s positio i 
. t coint s*oon aftei his letuui Uo’i lgbiol e was mfo,.u.d 
in l a. t^e coi * espondencc with Fiance red t be.onget! to 
I on! Dntmouths depaitment it w uiM j'i fut i'e ie\e.t to 
1 m It was a twofold moitincat on It b oc.ed the piospect 
n* a fuilher step 111 the peerage as -» ret' ait! 101 the .ie ( .;otiatiun 
ut a successlu 1 peace, and it imphed that Dartmouth would 
obtain an caiidt >in on the same giound as that on whieh he 
had honied for one Dunng his absence Oxful d had taken 
care to nil the queen’s tai with rumouis of his conduct His 
mtimacj with the ladies of the Ft each court was mishked 
He had attended the opeta when the pietendei was present, 
and had not shew’n due respect for the queen by withdrawal 
Gossip e\en whispeied — though it would seem without founda- 
tion — that the two had had a pm ate meeting The death of 
Godolphm on Septembei I 5 disclosed the queen’s fetling Six 
gai tei s w ere \ ncant Oxford recened one Bolmgbroke was 

passed ovei “ This,” as Oxford pithily put it, “ created a new 
distui bance ” 

The leading whigs were urgent foi the presence of the 
elector in London The position of affairs, the} thought, was 
highly dangerous Dunng the last eighteen months, under 
the inspiration of St John, there had been numeious “reforms” 
in the high commands of the army 1 Webb, the hero of 
Wynendaele, a Jacobite, was made commander of the land 
forces 111 Great Britain on June 11, 1712, and Bohngbroke’s 
confidant, Sir William W yndham, secretary at war Whig 
naval officers weie being dismissed and a squadron was being 
fitted out on pretext of the complications m the north What 
was needed was a rallying point for the well-affected to the 
succession But the elector was not to be moved from his 
attitude of caution The whigs, he answered, must rely on 
their own exertions and be prepared When the crisis arrived, 
he would not fail them Oxford, while composing protesta- 
tions to the electress and elector, was mindful of the possibility 

1 Portland MSS , tv , 656, 
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of Jacobite succc s 1 hmng the negoti itions, Bolmgbioke 
tells us, ‘ the pistendu was made 'bv Oxford' 1 Ihiough the 
blench mimstci to expect that measutts should bo taken tot 
hts test* nation as soon as peace hail i endued them practicable” 
Undoubtedly this was the impiession Oxfoid wished to con- 
vey to the sanguine minds of the exiles, but he committed 
himself to no dnect negotiation, leav mg Gauftiei to lepoit his 
com eisatu >ns at his disciction Of these the earliest m which 
Oxfoid was alleged to ha\e expiessed favourable intentions 
tow aids the prctendei occuned about the middle of Alaich, 
1713 1 Fiom that time Oxfoid amused James with piomises 
of payment of his mother’s dowiy, in return foi which he 
obtained his oideis that the Jacobites should suppoit the 
mmibtiy at the elections of 1713 There is no giound foi 
supposing that he e\ ei senously contemplated assisting a le- 
storation Bolmgbroke, indeed, testifies to the contraiy , but 
there was, nevertheless, an ulterior possibility of which he had 
to take account The queen had declared to the Dukes of 
Buckingham and Hamilton, both men of Jacobite sympathies, 
that she could do nothing foi the pietender unless he changed 
his religion To a man of Oxford's temperament it seemed 
not improbable that this condition would be complied with 
It was within the power of the ministry, after Bolingbioke’s 
return from Pans in August, 1712, to conclude a separate 
peace, but the French were obv lously spinning delays, and public 
opinion m England was becoming irritated Dartmouth, con- 
scious of incapacity had restored the negotiations into Bolmg- 
broke’s hands At Pans, Prior had been left in charge He 
was at once the secretary ’s faithful fnend and an agent under 
his control Nevertheless the prejudices of Anne against his 
humble oiigm excluded him from the dignity of an embassy 
Ihe Duke of Hamilton was therefore accredited in November, 
1712, as ambassador extraordinary to bung the business to an 
end. He was a favourite with the queen, who had honoured 
him with both the Thistle and the Garter, and his selection 
gratified the Jacobites While his preparations were being made 

1 Berwick to James, March 28, 1713, Stuart Papers, i„ Introd , p xlv , 
and tbid , p 260 

* Erasmus Lewis to the Earl of Oxford, October 13, 14, Portland MSS , 
v , 234 
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he \.i- \ ed " H\dcPaU on Xwer’UL- ; n a uae’ V\ l % 
Loid M >'n ' a actvi- \hg \a outDUi-t *" p ’t< \ .\ ~ » - 
t 1 ' ?eau Ge ^'d 1 Maccaitnev , who 3 ai been cr-hK.><_d 
b\ t T, c ruwu'-t v xt rctad as Mohun ^ second, ard wa*- accused 
oi ha\ n'g ‘-t' 1 ooa. 1 la <_ duke a*’tei he had fa/en The icsu’t of 
1’ o' s s »»_tu*n fiom exi’e m 1716, p'oved t^at Mac- 

cz tie) was a iocent of the chaige, but ,i the then iieva'ent 
3'^a.. of paitv passion he thought it prudent to flee tne coii'M 
>hiewsDUi\ w as at once iomi lated m Ha' r ’dto vi \ p’ace The 
ainx-tice had bee l prolonged Month aftei montli supped b\ 
Parnamept had been eie\en times piotogeed At last in Feo- 
ruatv, 1713 ev en the patience of Bohngbioxe with his Fiench 
f'lendb was at an end An ultimatum was drawn up by the 
^eeietan la) mg down m precise terms the demands insisted 
on b\ the queen lelatne to the outstanding questions — the 
fishing lights oft' X o\ a Scotia, the monopolv claimed on behalf 
of Portugal of the navigation of the Amazon, and the addition 
of Toumaj to the Dutch barrier Failing these, a plain threat 
was held out that war would be resumed in the spring 

The consequences of this fiimness were immediately evi- 
dent The Fiench negotiators abandoned fuither del a} and 
on March 31- April I r, 1713,3 series of treaties was signed 
at Utiechl These were a treaty of peace and a treat)- of 
commerce between England and F ranee and treaties for 
Holland, Portugal, Prussia, and Savoy The slav e trade treaty 
called the Asiento had been signed a few da>s before at Madrid, 
though the formal treaty with Spain was not completed till 
July 2-13 With the exception of the empire, it was said, 
peace was restored among the European powers But this 
exception, which included the Elector of Hanover and other 
German princes, involved the surrender of the principle of the 
solidarity of the Grand Alliance By the treaty of Utrecht 
between England and France, the King of France acknow- 
ledged the right and title of the queen , pledged himself to ac- 
cept the succession m the house of Hanover, to exclude the 
pretender from Prance, and to abstain from giving him any 
assistance Pie further solemnly accepted the renunciation 
by Philip V of his claims to succession in France and by the 
French princes of the blood of their claims on the crown of 
Spain, these renunciations being set out in the text of the 
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XI the Spanish Indies weie sui rendered, the fortifications of 
Dunkirk weie to be razed, Hudson’s Bay, Nova Scotia, and 
Newfoundland, saving certain fishing rights, were ceded to 
Great Britain as w ell as the island of St Christopher A treaty 
of commerce was signed on the same day By the tieaty with 
Spain the retention of Mmoica and Gibraltar was conceded, 
and Sicily was elected into a kingdom for the Duke of Savoy 

The whigs complained that at the moment of victory the 
conquenng pow r er had accepted worse terms than France had 
conceded at Gertruydenberg and that Bolmgbioke, eagei to in- 
gratiate himself with the French, had surrendeied the interests 
of our allies, Holland and the empire It may be that the sub- 
stantial advantages of peace, and especially the acquisitions 
fiom Spain, outweighed the problematical gams of a continu- 
ance of successful war , but it is difficult to dispute that the 
means by W'hich they were secured were a blot on the national 
honour Two complementary sacrifices of public pledges were 
exacted of us — the abandonment of the cause of the French 
protestants, still suffering persecution, and of our faithful allies 
the Catalans 

The queen’s speech, at the opening of the session on April 
9, 1713, announced the peace That the nation, as a whole, 
welcomed it, is incontestable “ In the churches the bells, m 
the streets the bonfires, and in the windows the illuminations, 
proclaimed the joy of the people " 1 But the treaty of com- 
merce provoked bitter controversies among the trading classes 
This treaty, by its eighth article, secured to the subjects of Great 
Britain and France reciprocally the most - favoured - nation 
treatment By the ninth it provided that in the event of a 
statute being passed within two months of the execution of 
the treaty, conceding the most-favoured-nation treatment to 
French goods, France would revert to the more liberal tariff 
prevailing in 1664. A large step was thereby contemplated 
in the direction of freedom of trade Against such proposals 
the manufacturing interests revolted These, especially the silk 
industry, had received a vigorous impetus from the influx of the 
French Huguenots The manufacturers were supported by the 

1 P. Shakerley, M P , to the Mayor of Chester, Westminster, April 4, 1713, 
MSS of Corporation of Chester, p. 395, Hist MSS Comm,, 8th Rep , App, 
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vvhigs, hostile by tiadition to any measure likely to promote har- cil \P 
monious policy between the two countnes, and bj the econo- 
mists, who demonstiated that commercial relations with France 
had always been pio\ed disadvantageous to England b} an 
adveise balance of tiade Petitions against the treaty tamed 
upon pailiament Somers m the loids and Geneial Stanhope 
m the commons led the opposition The champion of the 
measuie was Arthur Mooie, then a commissioner of trade, who 
was credited with being its real parent, but it was suppoited 
111 debate by Wyndham, Hanmei, and othei leaders of the toiy 
paity At the instance of Oxford, De Foe entered the field 
with a paper published thrice a week, of which the first 
numbei appeared on May 26, while the treat} was still under 
discussion m parliament Its title \\ as Met cat or, 07 Commeice 
Retrieved A rival was presently issued, under the name of 
The Bt ttish Merchant , or Commerce Preset ved, said to have 
been subsidised by Halifax and Stanhope Insistence was 
laid by politicians and tiaders alike upon the Methuen treaty 
with Portugal To mfiinge that treaty by concessions in 
favour of French wines, would be to throw away a rising 
market and to bleak faith with a loyal ally, while the English 
manufactures of silk and woollen would be left defenceless to 
the competition at home of the underpaid labour of France 

Sir Thomas Hanmer was at this time, m the opinion of 
Swift, “ the most considerable man in the house of commons ” 

He it was who had drawn up the famous “ Representation,” 
justifying the conduct of the tones towards Marlborough and 
the allies He was intimate with Ormonde, and upon a visit 
to Pans in the previous November had been courted by Ber- 
wick 1 and the Jacobites From a politician with such con- 
nexions a mimstiy suspected of leanings towards the pretender 
anticipated no opposition But Hanmer’s closer acquaintance 
with the Jacobites had produced unlooked-for results He re- 
turned from France convinced of the necessity of the act of 
settlement, and shanng with the whigs a dislike of the Franco- 
phil policy of Bolmgbroke In the commons he controlled 
forty to fifty votes, recruited chiefly from those members of the 
October club who were not Jacobites. In the course of the final 

1 The Duke of Berwick to tbe Pretender, November n-30, 1712, Stuart 
Papers, i , 351 
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debate on the treaty of commerce on June 18, he passed over at 
the head of his group to the opposition, and the confirmation 
of the eighth and ninth articles of the tieaty was defeated by 
nine \ otos The defeat of the capital articles of the treaty of 
commetce heightened the growing antagonism between Boling- 
bioke and the tteasuiei In pursuance of his policy of con- 
ti oiling pailiament by a peisonal following, independent so far 
as might be of paity lines, Oxfoid had, since the autumn of 
17 it, been 1 enevv mg relations with the whig leaders 1 * * * * * * When 
his ad\ ances prov ed ft uitless, he resolved to pay addresses to the 
Hanover tones — the “ whimsicals,” as Bolingbroke contemptu- 
ously r called them He was ready to pay their price, tUe 
sacnfice of Bolingbroke’s treaty of commeice Before the fatal 
cliv lsion he had let it be known that he “ gave up the point ” 
It w as not the least of Bolingbroke’s vexations that the Dutch, 
to iv horn he entei tamed an antipathy almost moibid, exulted 
openly at a blunder in commercial politics which promised to 
result m advantage to their own trade with France z 

The time had now arrived, in Bolingbroke’s judgement, to 
make a stand against a policy of truckling which was ineffective 
for constiuctive politics His conception of a government by 
a parliamentary majority must take its place He demanded 
of Oxford a change of system A clearance must be made of 
vvhigs and weak-kneed officials Oxford himself must under- 
take no more than he could effectively perform He was “ too 
jealous”. 8 If we are to believe a report conveyed to Oxford, 
the treasurer “was to have terms put upon him and a 
junto”* Oxford affected to surrender Atterbury had in 
June, 1713, been nominated to the see of Rochester as a com- 
pliment to the leader of the High Church party in convocation 
Wyndham, Bohngbroke*s personal friend, became chancellor 
of the exchequer m November But these concessions the 
treasurer did his best to counterbalance He reduced Boling- 
broke’s patronage by nominating the Earl of Mar to the 

1 Portland MSS , v , 108 (November 9, 1711), 254 (December 6, 1712), and 

Hut MSS Comm , 7th Rep , App , p 508 (March 24, 1713) 

•[Viscount Bolingbroke to the Earl of Oxford], June, 1713, Portland MSS , 

v , agg , De Foe to the same, October 22, 1713, ibid , p 351 

•Viscount Bolingbroke to the Lord Treasurer, July 27, 1713, Portland MSS , 

v , 3 11, and December 17, 1713, ibid , p. 373, 

* Ibid , p 467. 
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secietaiyship for Scotland, the duties of which Bohngbroke 
had hithei to attempted to.engioss, 1 Loid Findlater was ap- 
pointed keepei of the great seal of Scotland This appears to 
ha\e given umbrage to Bolingbroke’s ally Loid Harcouit, who 
had been made loid chancellor in the piev ious April Bromley , 
a high chuichman, displaced Daitmouth as secretaiy of 
state Though this group of appointments had the effect 
of nutating the Bohngbroke faction, J nevertheless, as a yeai 
latei Ovfoid confessed to Swift, his powei had depaited from 
him In fact, his health was breaking 3 His natuial piocias- 
tination grew upon him His correspondence is full of appeals 
and remonstiances about his inattention to letteis ‘ He 
seemed,” wrote Bolmgbioke, “to be sometimes asleep and 
sometimes at play He neglected the thiead of business” 

1 Portland MSS , v , 467 “ These things,” wrote Erasmus Lewis, Lord 

Dartmouth’s secretary, “ make Lord Bol stare ” September 10, 1713, Dai t- 

montJi MSS , p 318, Hist MSS Comm , nth Rep , App , pt v 

J Po> tland MSS , v , 466, 468, F dv> ard Harlej’s Memoirs, ibid , p 661 

' Ibid , p j66 
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THE SUCCESSION IN DANGER 

CHAP, Tnr life of the pail lament was now approaching a close, and 
XI1 the public thanksgn ing for peace on July 7, 1713, suggested to 
the ministenal paily that they could “ nevei go to their elections 
with more advantage ” 1 than at that moment On August 8 
the dissolution was pioclaimed It was useless for the whigs 
to deer} the peace, but they made what they could of the 
treaty of commerce, weanng wool m their hats as a sign of 
concern for the staple industries of the country threatened 
with extinction by trench competition Although the tory 
majority was reduced, it still remained formidable Lord Lans- 
down, active as a ministenal whip, boasted that he had earned 
ten to one in the numerous and venal Cornish boroughs , 2 
presumably by means which introduced into the political vo- 
cabulary of the toiy party the term to “ cornwallise ” 3 The 
elections for the Scots peers, important m the state of rela- 
tions between the two countries, also went for the government 
The new majonty m the commons, inasmuch as it was laigely 
inspired with the temper of Bolmgbroke, weakened Oxford’s 
position in parliament At court he began to be sensible that 
the favour of Lady Masham was being transferred to his rival 
Bolmgbroke enlisted her avarice by promising her a share in 
the lucrative Asiento business. It is stated by Edward Harley 
that a “great sum” was also shared by her for procuring the 
signature of the queen to articles varying the treaty of com- 
merce with Spam 4 

1 W Bromley to [the Earl of Oxford], July 24, Portland MSS , v , 308 
•Lord Lansdown to [the Earl of Oxford], September 11, ibtd , p 330 
•Sir Robert Price, baron of the exchequer, to the Earl of Oxford, September 
3 “If he could have comwalhsed it by scattering some guineas illegally,’’ 
etc Ibtd , p 326 

4 Portland MSS , v , 661 
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These intiigues weie suspended b> the alaimmg illness CHAP, 
of the queen Hu health, which had been poot in the spi mg 
of 1713, had much impioved dunng the autumn, but on 
Christmas e\e she was attacked b> an aguish fe\ei, of such 
severity that hei death w as looked for The tones, in Oxford’s 
woids, were “out of then wits” On the other side, Swift 
tells us, theie was “a gieat hurrying of chairs and coaches to 
and fiom the Earl of Whai ton’s house” and “the expressions 
of joj. appealed veiy frequent and loud among many of that 
party " Upon hei recovery, which took place at the end of 
Januaiy, Bolmgbioke artfully painted the impatience of the 
whigs foi hei death. Her resentment determined hei to aban- 
don Oxfoid’s policy, hitherto favouied by her, of combining 
both paities 111 the service of the ciovvn Henceforth she was 
piepaied to indorse the progiamme of government by party 
supremacy advocated by Bolmgbroke and his friends 

The ill-dissembled exultation of the whigs had been stimu- 
lated by then apprehensions An atmospheie of Jacobitism 
pervaded the court As eaily as May, 1713, Oxford had ex 
piessed to Gaultier his willingness to dispatch a confidential 
emissary to James 1 He had renewed the proposal dunng the 
queen’s illness, 2 but diopped it when the feais which had in- 
spired it weie allayed But Bolmgbroke was not of a tem- 
peiament to indulge m empty intrigue He was intimate with 
Ormonde who, as captain-general, was active m “discarding the 
army” In 1713 Ormonde was nominated lord warden of the 
Cinque Ports, which gave him command of the defences of the 
southern coasts Utterly misled as to the state of public 
opinion m England, Berwick conceived an absurd scheme for 
the sudden appearance of James by the side of the queen at 
the opening of the new parliament 3 But the advice of Oxford 
was all of a negative character In Bohngbroke’s words 
“He (James) was to attempt nothing , his partisans were to he 
still , Oxford undertook for all ” Ormonde had begun a cor- 
respondence with the pretender m September, 1713 When 
the queen’s life was in danger, in the January following, he 
had pressed Oxford to take measures to insure James’s sue- 

1 Duke of Berwick to James, May 12, Stuart Papers , 1 , 264 

* Same to same, January 9, 1714, ibid » p 291 

®Same to same, August 18, 1713, ibid , p. 272 
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CHAP cession , 1 but he had to be contented with the usual i ague 
xn promises The queen’s illness, however, did not pass array 
without leaving a definite impress upon the policy of the 
ministij. Schutz, then Hanoverian enr oj , disclosed plainly 
enough the elector’s prefeience for the rvhigs What pio- 
spect of employment rras there for Bolmgbioke if Geoige 
ascended the throne 3 Eail> m December, 1713, Ibeiville rras 
accredited Fiench envo> -extraordinary to London Thence- 
foith he served as the intermediary through whom the secietary 
discussed plans for a restoiation 

Up to this time, it seems to have been assumed that the 
pretender would make no difficulty about lehgton It was 
scarcely intelligible to Oxfoid that James should tefuse to 
dissemble his faith or to Bohngbroke that he should hesitate to 
renounce it Bolmgbioke told Iberville plainly that people 
would rather accept a Turk than a Catholic A diaught declaia- 
tion renouncing his Church was dictated by Oxford to Gaultier 
James, r\ ith a spirit rr hich did him credit, flatly refused to sign 
it But he endeavoured to soften his lefusal by letters to the 
queen, to Oxfoid, to Bohngbroke, and to Poulett He rviote 
another letter to Gaultier to be shewn to his friends generally 
But he only succeeded in making his position worse He 
offered nothing more than “ reasonable security ” for protestant- 
lsm The suspicion caused by this attitude quickly spread 
Before many weeks Gaultier announced secessions of the 
tones At a meeting convened by Bohngbroke of membeis 
of both houses of parliament, it was decided that nothing shoit 
of conformity should win their support Bohngbroke himself 
lies under no suspicion of indulgence in the luxuiy of lehgious 
antipathy Personally, he was willing to accept James whether 
he conformed or not Yet he was not going to run his head 
into a noose out of deference to the pretender’s conscience 
James, on his side, was unconscious of the revulsion of feeling 
caused by his attitude, but on April 10 Iberville reported to 
Louis XIV. his conviction that the Hanoverian heir would as- 
cend the throne without a voice being raised in the pretender’s 
favour 

In his capacity of secretary of state Bohngbroke was also en- 
gaged m shaping a continental policy for the tory party. It had 

1 Stuart Papers , 1 , 293 
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become possible, consistently with the interest of the counttj, 
to cultiv ate that good understanding with France which was a 
tot} tradition The whigs viewed this tendency with dismay 
7 hey inveighed against the complaisance shewn m the matter 
of Dunknk where, a y ear aftei the treaty of Utrecht, the 
demolition of the fortifications had been but imperfectly earned 
out Steele in The Guaidian (August 7, I7i3)had declared, 
“ The Bntish nation expect the immediate demolition of Dun- 
kirk,” and he followed the point up by a pamphlet entitled 
The Im^oitanu. of Dimka k Consideied Bolingbroke, always 
sensitive to attack, had leasons of his own why public atten- 
tion should not be called to Dunkirk So long as the harbour 
and foitifications remained, so long could an English gamson 
be maintained there to put pressure upon Holland foi com- 
meicial concessions or, as was believed, 1 to embark French 
ti oops foi England Steele’s pamphlet fui nished a good op- 
portunity foi disgiacing a dangerous critic, who in The English- 
man and The Crisis had also assailed the Jacobite tendencies 
of the government Bolingbroke therefore called into play his 
favourite doctrine that opposition to the queen’s ministry was 
opposition to the queen Despite a powerful speech by Wal- 
pole, who had been returned to the new parliament as member 
for Lynn, Steele was expelled the house of commons as guilty 
of “ scandalous and seditious libels ” on March 18, 1714 While 
relations were to be cultivated with France, Bolingbroke looked 
on himself as the peculiar patron of Savoy, the duchess of 
which, Anne of Orleans, was next by blood in succession 
to the crown after the children of James II Regarding the 
duchy as holding the balance between France and the empire, 
he had exerted himself to stiengthen it by procuring the king- 
dom of Sicily for the duke He readily welcomed a proposal 
from Savoy, between which and Austria lay an unsleeping 
jealousy, for a defensive alliance with France against imperial 
aggression This combination was to be the foundation of 
tory foreign policy, as the Grand Alliance had been that of 
the whigs 

The energetic policy of Bolingbroke had been entrusted in 
Ireland to Sir Constantine Phipps, the defender of Sacheverell, 

1 See alleged undated communication from Major-General Hill, governor of 
Dunkirk, in* Macpherson's Original Papers 9 u , 480 
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CHAP chancellot and lord justice in the absence of Ormonde, the lord- 
XI1 lieutenant Ihe attempts of Phipps to foice tones into the 
coipoiations provoked nots, and weie disappioved by Shiews- 
buiy, who armed as successoi to Oimonde in Octobei, 1713 
When the parliament met in Dublin in Novembei, it thiew 
itself into the fiay It offeied a lewaid foi the pretender alive 
or dead It lefused to vote supplies for moie than three 
months 1 Its action was lecognised as a challenge to the 
English mmistiy Bohngbioke, as usual, was for high-handed 
repnsals, and Shiewsbuiy felt himself constrained to warn the 
English ministers against any project of taxing Ireland fiom 
England 2 Bolmgbroke had in his mind a stronger measuie 
“Should they” (the parliament), he wrote to Oxfoid, “ever 
meet again ? ” J The only way to piev ent their doing so, other- 
wise than by passing an act of union, was to ask no moie 
supplies To effect this, a scheme was consideied by Phipps 
for the suppression of the lush establishments and the de- 
frayal of the indispensable expenditure out of the hereditary 
revenues of the crown 

The failure of various attempts to ingratiate himself with 
the elector and of the negotiations with the pretender rele- 
gated Oxford to his congenial policy of drift The whigs, on 
the other hand, entered into negotiations through the Duke of 
Argyll with Nottingham and Anglesey, the leaders of the 
Hanover tones, offering their support m the event of the dis- 
placement of the existing ministry, without advancing any 
claims to office On March 17, 1714, in alliance with Not- 
tingham, they delivered an attack on the ministry, especially 
with regard to its treatment of the Catalans The case of the 
Catalans is the most discreditable incident m the peace of 
Utrecht After the failure of the attempt on Cadiz m 1703, 
Mitford Crowe, the queen’s minister at Genoa, had negotiated 
for their support of the Archduke Charles, promising m return 
to secure them in their ancient privileges These promises 
were renewed by Peterborough and Shovell in 1705 Never- 
theless, Bohngbroke wrote to the plenipotentiaries at Utrecht 

1 Duke of Shrewsbury to [the Earl of Oxford], December 22, 1713, Bath MSS , 

» » 244 

*Same to same, ibtd , p 245 

* December 31, 1713, Portland MSS , v , 377 
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“ It is not fox the interest of England to preserv e the Catalan 
hbetties ” He even went so fax as to instruct Admiral W 1 shait 
to assist Philip V m 1 educing Baicelona Against this cold- 
blooded treachery the public conscience lose in revolt The 
whigs earned a unanimous addiess m the lords, prajmg the 
queen to “continue her intei position in the most pressing 
manner in the Catalans’ behalf” The only defence offeicd b> 
Bolingbioke was that the queen’s engagements to the Catalans 
ceased when the archduke left Spain Yet even Bohngbroke 
flinched before the outburst of feeling The queen undertook 
to endeavour to obtain “the full enjoyment of their ancient 
pnvileges and liberties,” and Loid Bmgley, who as Robert 
Benson had followed Oxford m the chancelloiship of the 
exchequer, had already been dispatched to Spam upon this 
enand At the same time Wishart’s instructions wei e can- 
celled But Philip was inexorable The Catalans, after a 
vain appeal to the honour of England, hung up at the high 
altar of Barcelona cathedral the queen’s assurance of her pio- 
tection, and met the fate of the sword, the gibbet, and the 
dungeon 

The debate on the Catalans was followed by debates in the 
lords and commons upon the question whethei the protestant 
succession was m danger The omission of the ministry to 
secure the expulsion of the pretender from Lorraine, their re- 
ception of Lawless, a Jacobite exile accredited as envoy by 
Philip V, a charge brought by the Duke of Aigyll against the 
lord treasurer of remitting subsidies of £4,000 a year to the 
Jacobite clans of the highlands, and the “refoim” of whig 
officers from the army, were the evidences adduced by the 
opposition Upon these last two points the Duke of Argyll 
led the attack The ministry had its revenge At the be- 
ginning of April the announcement was made that the duke 
had been removed from all his preferments, and a number of 
other officers were cashiered Nevertheless, the weakness of 
the government, as Bolingbroke afterwards acknowledged, in- 
creased every day In both houses the Hanover tories voted 
with the opposition The vote that the protestant succession 
was not m danger was only carried m the lords by the narrow 
majority of twelve on April 3 A defeat would have implied a 
charge of treason against the ministry Attributing this pre- 
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CHAP carious situation to the half-heartedness of Oxfoid, Bohngbroke 
xn made a bold bid for his place To Lady Masham, whose 
a% arice he had declined to giatify, the lord treasurei was now 
become odious His intervention had lately deprived her of 
the share in the pioflt? of the Asiento which Bohngbioke had 
promised From the house of Hanover she had nothing to 
expect She, therefore, thiew her influence into the Jacobite 
scale But the queen could not m a moment cast off her de- 
pendence upon Oxford With tears she implored the two 
ministeis to be reconciled, and begged Oimonde to act as 
peacemaker Oxfoid weakly acquiesced He piomised eveiy- 
thmg, even the measure of which he had hitherto disapproved, 
the furthei puiging of the army from its whig elements, upon 
which the queen and Ormonde were agreed 1 * 

In order to Iranquillise the suspicions of the court of Hanovei 
and avert action by the whigs, Thomas Harley, the treasuier’s 
cousin, was dispatched in February, 1714, with assurances 
to the electress, his real task being to dissuade the court from 
accepting an imitation to the electoral prince on the pait of 
the whigs The invitation, however, took the form of a demand 
by Schut/, the Hanoverian envoy (April 12), for a writ to the 
electoral prince as Duke of Cambridge, summoning him to 
the house of lords “ I never saw her majesty,” wrote Oxford, 
“ so much moved m my life ” 3 The writ could not be re- 
fused, 3 but the elector, being made acquainted with the queen’s 
feelings, prudently refused Schutz an audience on his arrival 
with it at Hanover Nevertheless, when in May Thomas 
Harley brought back a suggestion that one of the electoral 
house should pay a complimentary visit to England, the queen 
again fell into a state of alarm and indignation On the 19th, 
she dispatched three letters, one to the electress, one to the 
elector, and one to the electoral pnnee A fourth letter to the 
elector was written by Oxford All the letters emphatically 
protested against the projected visit It was, however, decided 
to soften the rebuff by entrusting the Earl of Clarendon with 
a conciliatory mission to Hanover In the meanwhile, the 
receipt of the letters had been marked by a tragic event The 

1 Tho Duke of Berwick to James III , April 20, 1714, Stuart Papers, 1 , 317 

* To Thomas Harley, at Hanover, April 13 24, 1714, Portland MSS^v , 418, 

* Lord Harcourt to Baron Schatz, April 13, 14, 17, tbtd , p 416. 
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Electiess Sophia had attained the age of eighty-foui, but so cn \p 
excellent was hei health and so h\ elj, her energy that she 
looked forwaid to outliving the queen If, she said, she could 
but lrvc to have “ Sophia, Queen of England,” engraved on hu 
tomb, she should die content The queen’s letters threw her 
into a chagrin which, after thiee days, ended with her death 
on Ma> 28, OS The electoi theiebj became heir to the 
English crown, and the policy of the couit of Hanover was 
thencefoith directed by a single mind Oxford seized the oc- 
casion of the incident of the writ to assert himself anew' Meie 
passiv e obstruction, he felt, was unequal to the task of baffling 
Bolingbioke He now set himself to reconcile the queen to 
the prospect of the Hanoverian succession 

The impracticability of the pietender on the subject of reli- 
gion had radically affected the queen’s disposition towards him 
The maintenance of the Chuich of England was the dominant 
preoccupation of her statecraft To expose the Church to a 
renewal of her father’s assaults upon it would have been to 
betray a sacred trust She took counsel of a number of 
High Church bishops as to her duty The result presently 
appeared In the previous December she had connived at an 
intimation to her brother, through Gaultier, that he need not 
leave Lorraine On April 30, she herself dispatched a letter 
to the duke requesting his expulsion At the same time she 
shewed signs of lapsing into her former dislike of Bolmgbroke 
The secretary’s last resource remained He had failed to es- 
tablish a permanent influence over the queen He must find 
his support m parliament He would inspire the tory party 
with a common rallying cry, and one embarrassing to Oxford, 
by hounding on the churchmen against the nonconformists 
Nottingham’s occasional conformity act of 17 n had conceded 
facilities for the education of dissenters by allowing teachers 
and preachers to exercise their callings, upon conditions, else- 
where than m the counties where they were originally qualified 
Shut out as they were from the public schools and universities, 
the dissenters had multiplied educational institutions of their 
own Bohngbroke’s idea was to poison dissent at the roots by 
taking the education of dissenters’ children out of the hands of 
their parents, and handing it over to schoolmasters licensed by 
the bishops. The bill commonly known as the schism bill, was 
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CH\P brought before the house of commons bj' Bolingbroke’s friend, 
■k* 1 Sir William Windham It was opposed by the whig leadeis, 
Walpole, Stanhope, Lechmere, Jekj.ll, and King, but ttiumph- 
antly earned by 237 to 126 votes In the house of lords 
Bolmgbioke himself took charge of the measure The bill 
passed the lords on June 15 by the narrow majonty of 
seventy -seven to sev enty-two votes Five bishops and twenty- 
eight laj peeis signed a protest against this act of peisecution, 
among the bishops being William Wake, Bishop of Lincoln, 
the future Aichbishop of Canteibury 

The position of Oxford during the progress of the bill 
was embarrassing enough He had nevei repudiated his con- 
nexion with the dissenters , his wife and children attended a 
piesbyterian meeting-house, he had posed as the dissenteis’ 
friend and employed De Foe as a pamphleteei to disarm their 
suspicions and leconcile them to his ministry In De Foe’s 
in. tret History of the White Staff, written under his mspna- 
tion, and in the Consider ations upon the Seciet Histoiy of the 
White Staff, ascnbed to the pen of Bolingbioke, the picture 
of the situation is sketched from both points of view Each 
wntei agiees that, as De Foe puts it, “the schism bill was a 
mine dug to blow up the White Staff” The design was 
effectual Oxford had neither the courage to oppose the 
second reading nor the address to become an advocate of the 
bill “ He had not yet considered of it,” he said , yet he laid 
claim afterwards to having taken “ out all the malicious and 
persecuting part” “Your lordship,” retorted the lival pam- 
phleteer, “ did not speak one word through the whole debate * 
you sat dumb and swelling with a discontent that visibly 
spake your affections to the bill ” In the game of counter- 
check it was now Oxfoid’s turn to move The whig leaders 
m the house of lords, in conjunction with Nottingham, upon 
the representations of a considerable body of merchants, ad- 
dressed themselves to a scrutiny of the circumstances under 
which the court of Madrid had substituted three explanatory 
articles m the Spanish treaty of commerce, injurious to Butish 
trade and practically nullifying those agreed upon at Utrecht 
This inquuy was resisted by Bohngbroke, but supported by 
the treasurei, who threw out dark hints as to hidden motives 
An address of the house of lords requested the queen to fur- 
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nish the papeis relating to the negotiation of the tieat> of CH\p. 
commeice w ith bpam and the names of the peisons ad\ ising 
it These, it was notorious, weie Bohngbioke and Arthui 
]Mooi e The loi ds ordei ed the appearance of the commissioners 
of tiade and plantations, of whom Mooie was one, and of the 
duectors of the South Sea Company E\idence was ex ti acted 
that m the ouginal Asiento contiact a shaie of profits was re- 
sen ed bj the Spanish court , and that this share had not been 
made o\erwith the lest to the South Sea Company but re- 
tained nominall) in the hands of the “tieasuiy ” The trea- 
suiy, as was admitted by the secretary, William Lowndes, 
was ignoiant of the mattei, and scandal was loud that the 
monej had been resen ed foi the pockets of Bolingbroke, 

Mooie, and Lad)- Masham The two allies, the secretary and 
the fa\ounte, felt that it was time the inquil) should cease 
On the day aftei the levelations of Lowndes, July 9, 1714, the 
queen came down m peison to piorogue parliament Public 
opinion, however, had formed its own conclusions Aithur 
Mooie was expelled without a hearing from the South Sea 
Company, and obsen ers noted that “ the diagon,” as Oxford 
was nicknamed, was “ more cheerful than usual ” 

With Oxfoid at the head of affans neither the secretary 
nor the fa\ ourite could ventuie to face another session of 
pail lament Only the queen’s presence had sav ed Bolingbroke 
from plain language m the house of lords The Hanover 
tory Anglesey had vowed a prosecution For more than three 
weeks Anne was hesitating, while each section of the cabinet 
was piedicting its own victory On July 27 Oxford received 
his dismissal at the council table The scene Is described m the 
Secret Hutory of the White Staff He made the queen a long 
speech, warning her against his supplanters He then turned 
upon them and fiercely accused them of corruption and em- 
bezzlement It was suggested by his enemies that the queen 
never recovered the shock of this outburst She herself, it 
was said, declared she should “ not outlive it ” Her resent- 
ment was feminine in its spite She indulged it in a tirade 
to the lords, apparently after his withdrawal, against his idleness, 
his unintelligibleness, his untruthfulness, his unpunctuality — 
all of which was probably true enough “ He often,” she said, 

“came drunk. He behaved himself towards her with bad 
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(HAP manncts, indecency, and disrespect” A council was held on 
-- 11 the spot foi the leconstruction of the ministry, and sat, with 

no definite lcsult, till two in the morning, the queen remaining 
to the tnd Bohngbroke in his houi of tnumph was jet foiled 
of his full reward Oxford had some weeks previously in 
“ a brief account,” placed bj him in the hands of the queen, 
charged him plainly with conuption It was not possible 
that a politician sneeied at as the “shaiper secretaiy,” whose 
name had been thnce associated with pecuniary scandals, 
— in the matter of the Quebec expedition, in that of the 
passports, and in the jet unsifted chaiges arising out of the 
Asienlo, — should be placed in command of the treasury But 
by putting the tieasuij in commission he could, as secietary, 
retain the general control of affans and trust that time might 
rehabilitate him with the queen, or seivice done find its 
reward from her successor Wyndham, as chancellor of the 
cxchequei, was an appropriate head for this commission As 
for the rest of the cabinet, Harcouit was to remain chancellor 
The other names in men’s mouths, Bromley, Mar, Ormonde, 
Buckingham, and Atterbury, were those of suspected Jacobites 
The health of the queen had never leally recovered the 
attack of the winter It had grown sensibly worse since the 
spring She could no longer either walk or stand, yet she had 
eagerly watched every phase of the stiuggle m the cabinet 
The final scene had been followed by a lethargy The gout 
from which she was suffering was said to have attacked 
her brain On the morning of Friday, July 30, she became 
sensible, but upon another relapse the council, which wao 
sitting at their usual place of meeting, the cockpit at White- 
hall, adjourned to Kensington There the Dukes of Sometsct 
and Argyll, who had received no summons and had during some 
months ceased to attend, presented themselves at the boaid and 
claimed their right as privy councillors to assist with their ad- 
vice m the crisis Bohngbroke was unprepared His friends, 
Buckingham, the lord president, and Wyndham were not pre- 
sent Shrewsbury, who was presiding, welcomed the two dukes, 
whose appearance had probably been arranged with him, for 
his attitude during the recent conflict had been regarded with 
suspicion by Bohngbroke Bohngbroke was conscious of de- 
feat , but as, in the event of the queen’s death, without a new 
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appointment, CKforJ Mould be the acting tiea mu, he pw>- 
posed lccommending the nomination of bhieu dan ,3 Anne 
had foi an intei v al lcgainecl consciousness, and the council 
being admitted to her bedside, she gave Shrew sbutj the white 
staff, bidding lvm use it for the good of het people It a as 
hei last act as queen On Sundav, \ugust 1, soon attei seven 
in the moi nmg she passed aw a\ 

Meanwhile the council, now joined bv Someis and othei 
whigs, was doin' nated b\ the fi lends of the piotestant suc- 
cession, who began taking eneigetic steps to secui e it The 
heralds with a tioop of the life guaids weie held m leadiness to 
proclaim the new king , the jounger Ciaggs was dispatched to 
summon him , the Eatl of Beikeley, a whig, was oidered to 
sea with a fleet, ten battalions were recalled from Flanders, 
the States geneial vv ere called upon to fulfil their guarantee of 
the succession, oideis were sent to the lords-lieutenant of the 
counties to disarm all papists and non-jurois The whigs had 
long been piepaied to resist the pietender, should the mimstiy 
attempt a restoration They had formed an association, col- 
lected arms, enlisted troops, and planned to seize the fortresses 
and outposts of the kingdom They had badges of fusees in 
brass leady to distinguish their men By this sudden change 
of fortune they weie now able to control, m addition, the 
resouices of the government itself That Bolingbroke’s desire 
was for a restoration his measures sufficiently indicate The 
steadfastness of the pretender to the Roman faith had cooled 
him , but, if we aie xo trust the reports of Iberville as to his 
confidential communications, m June he reverted to schemes 
for bringing him in without conditions The murmurs 
of the dissenters over the schism act might break out into 
civil war 1 In that case, he believed that the friends of the 
Church, that is, the great majority of the nation, would welcome 
French tioops and the pretender at their head The officers 
of the army, who were chiefly whigs, were to be weeded out, 
and to paralyse their authority the mutiny act of 1712 
abolished the penalty of death for disobedience 2 As it was, 
Bolmgbroke bowed to necessity with an appearance of good 

‘Daniel De Foe to the Earl of Oxford, June 23, 1714, Portland MSS., 
v„ 461 

*See the Duke of Newcastle’s speech on the mutiny bill of 1749, m Pari, 
Hut , xiv., 44X. 
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CHAP grace He at times chenshed a hngeimg hope, as did Ox- 
3vII ‘ fold, that the dectoi was not meconcilable At othei times 
he was sunk in despan 41 The gnef of my soul,” he said to 
Atterbury, 44 is this , I see plainly that the tory party is gone ” 
Little needs to be added to what has aheady been said of 
the chaiacter of the queen Attempts ha\e lecently been 
made to poitray her as a woman of political independence and 
lnitiatn e This was not the opinion of foreign obseivers, such 
as the Prussian resident Spanheim, of the English statesmen 
of the day, or of the women who knew hei in private life Mis 
Masham frequently deplored her want of “ ready money,” hei 
slang term for independence She had been bi ought up m 
High Chutch principles and she clung to them with the 
doggedness natural to her But the Duchess of Mailborough, 
who was certainly a judge, if a seveie one, of chaiacter, gauged 
her accurately when she told Lord Cowpei, as he lecords in 
his diary, that the queen “has no ougmal thoughts on any 
subject , is neither good nor bad but as put into , that she has 
much love and passion while pleased, with those who please” 
The question never was as to the queen’s judgement of a 
situation but as to the person who had her ear Her pre- 
dilections were personal rather than political Her dislike 
of the Hanover family was believed by Spanheim to date from 
a visit of the then electoral prince George Lewis, m 1680, 
which was not followed, as had been anticipated, by an offer of 
marriage She entertained, before the rise of Mrs Masham, a 
personal affection for the Marlboroughs and for Godolphm At 
first she distrusted Somers because he was a whig, but he be- 
came a favounte with her because he was ceremonious Sun- 
derland, had he been a tory, would not have reconciled her to 
his overbearing manner She disliked St John because he 
was a profligate, and Wharton and Swift because she thought 
them profane Cowper was a whig, yet he won her heart 
Lastly, the reasons alleged by her for the dismissal of Sunder- 
land, Godolphm, and Oxford were the same — they had been 
guilty of personal disrespect In the indulgence of personal 
preferences she had overthrown the most brilliantly successful 
administration the country had ever seen But her political sym- 
pathies, dependent though they were upon such predilections, 
were those of the bulk of the nation, and the sense of this brought 
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Immediately aftei the queen’s decease the council met chap 
Kieienbeig, the Hano\ enan resident pioduced a document 
signed by the electoi in accordance w ith the regency act 1 nomin- 
ating the lords justices, who, with the great officeis of state, 
w T ere to act as legents till his arrival Shrew sbury w as the onlj 
minister upon the list, which contained the names of eighteen 
peeis, most of them belonging to the whig party The Han- 
o\ ei tones were repi esented by Anglesey, Abingdon, Notting- 
ham, and Nottingham’s son-in-law , the Duke of Roxburghe 
Two omissions excited sui prise They were the names of 
Someis and Mailborough Whether Somers was excepted on 
account of his health, or whether his receipt of secret service 
money was known to and mishked by the electoi, remains a 
mystery. The exclusion of Marlborough provoked, as may be 
supposed, lively comment Among the excluded, too, was his 
son-in-law, Sunderland 

Marlborough after the death of Godolphin on September 1 5, 

1712, had retired abroad There were pending against him 
two actions — one foi the per cent which had been con- 
demned by the house of commons , the other for loans to the 
amount of £ 30,000 advanced to workmen engaged upon Blen- 
heim and really due from the treasuiy It is said by Burnet 2 
that these prosecutions were set on foot to get him out of the 
country, and by Lockhart that Oxford agreed that they should 
be suspended if he would go His actions shew that he was 
in grave doubts as to the future In December, 1713, he, a 

1 4 & 5 Anne, c ao 

* Hanmer agreed with Burnet. Torch's information was that his retire- 
ment was due to disgust at his treatment in England Duke of Berwick to 
James, November 27, 1712, Stuari Papin, 1., 254 
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CHAP notonous nilgai d, ofTeied the dectoi £ 20,000 as a loan to be 
XI11 us.ed foi political pui poses m England Such an offei from 
such a man is eloquent of his leal wishes Neveitheless, in the 
pre\ ious October he had dispatched a secret en\ oy to the ex- 
Queen Maiy and his nephew Beiwick to solicit through them 
the intervention in his favour of Louis XIV with Oxford and 
the queen, “for he appiehends that young Puisieux (the new 
parliament; will sue him for an old debt which would quite 
beggai him” 1 When m Maich, 1714, the restoiation of the 
pietender seemed piobable, Marlboiough went a step furthei 
To insure against the contingency he applied to his nephew 
to obtain a free pardon 2 A foitnight befoie, the duke had re- 
ceived a commission fiom the electoi and had wntten pro- 
testing that foi his service he was “always leady to hazaid 
both life and fortune”. It is clear fiom the refeiences to 
Oxfoid 111 Berwick’s letteis that the ministry m England weie 
acquainted with the duke’s correspondence with the pie- 
tender Oxfoid is said by Bothmer to have acquired Mail- 
boiough’s original letters and to have sent them to Hanover 
bj Thomas Harley But that the duke had not lost Geoige’s 
confidence is proved by the fact that the fiist document signed 
b) George I as king was his commission as captain-general of 
the forces, dated August 6- 1 7, the day on which the news of 
the queen’s death reached Hanover Marlborough reached 
London on August 5 amid the plaudits of crowds He retired 
to his mansion of Holywell House, near St Alban’s, and, 
peihaps doubtful of the intentions of George, announced his 
resolution to accept no place m the government 

Ihe proclamation of the new king nowhere met with re- 
sistance Politicians undei suspicion of Jacobite leanings 
hastened to protest their loyalty Oxford wrote professing 
his “zeal and devotion” as the promoter of the king’s 
succession, 8 and, in his own anticipation as m that of Swift, 4 
stood fair for a return to office Pending the arrival of the new 

1 Duke of Berwick to James III , October 10, 1710, Stuart Papers, 1 , 278 

* Same to same, March 13, 1714, tbtd , p 308 

* [The Earl of Oxford] to the King, August 6 17, 1714, Portland MSS , v , 484 
The Earl of Mar indulged like expectations MSS of Earl of Mar and Kellie, 
p 305, Hist MSS Comm , 1904 

4 [Jonathan Swift to the Earl of Oxford], August 15, 1714, Portland MSS,, 

v, 4 88 
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king, Bothmer was the\ntual rulei The ioja1 orders to the 
loids justices were communicated thiough him It was known 
that he had the king’s ear, and aristociatic place-hunters 
crow ded his house A search w as made foi the late queen’s w ill 
and for duections as to het butial , but, above all, the sealed 
packet, always earned about hei, the existence of which was 
well known at court, excited the hopeful anticipations of 
Bolmgbioke and the apprehension of the whigs No will was 
discoveied , only a few lines directing hei body to be laid by 
the side of her husband’s m Westminster Abbe} On the 
covei of the sealed packet was an order, written and signed b} 
the queen, that it should be burnt unopened aftei hei death 
In the presence of Bothmer, Kieienberg, and a gioup of the 
legents, the Duke of Somerset threw the packet into the flames 

Neithei at home noi abroad did cucumstances seem to 
lender necessaiy any haste on the part of the new king 
Louis XIV volunteeied to Prior, the British en\oy at Pans, 
his deteimination to maintain the conditions of the treaty 
of Utrecht He promptly recognised the accession, and he 
stopped the pietender on his way fiom Bai-le-Duc to Pans 
The pretender returned despondent to Lorraine and contented 
himself with issuing a manifesto protesting against the usurper 
and proving, with the aid of genealogical trees, that there were 
fifty-sev en other persons with a better title to the throne 1 

Bolingbroke’s new tory foreign policy, an alliance with 
France, Spam, and Savoy, was, at the moment of the queen's 
death, being embodied m a treaty under negotiation by Prior at 
Pans On a report to Hanover by the regents, a summary end 
was put to Pnor's diplomacy Dispatches addressed to Bolmg- 
broke were ordered to be delivered by him to the regents, and 
the minister was compelled to wait outside the door of their 
council chamber with his papers. There, on August 31, his 
dismissal was announced to him The doors of his office were 
sealed up, that his papers might be examined at leisure Pur- 
suant to the provisions of the act of regency, parliament met 
m the afternoon of the day of the queen’s death, but, Hanmer, 
the speaker, being m Wales, adjourned till August 5 With 
wise foresight the whigs defeated a tory proposal to increase the 

1 August 29, N S , 1714, R O , MS , State Papers, Domestic, George L, 
bundle x, no 37 
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CHAP cnil list from £700,000 to £ 1,000,000 , a step calculated to 
xm pi moke public di satisfaction A justei propitiatoiy offenng 
was made to the new soieieign The aneais of £65,022 due 
to the Hano\enan tioops m English pay had been withheld 
aftci the eleclot’s lefusal to allow them to follow the secession 
of the Duke of Oi monde So potent w as the fact of the suc- 
cession, 01 so In eh th- hopes of the tones, that those who, like 
the Jacobite Shippen, had shoitly before successtully opposed, 
nu>\ \ot<-d foi the discharge of the debt On the 31st the 
king, accompanied by his son Geoige, set out foi England With 
him weie his mmisteis, Bemstorff and Gorz, and a ciowd of 
mote than 100 couitiers and attendants At fifty-foui yeais 
of age his habits were foimed He lacked the cosmopolitan 
sympathies of his accomplished mother, the Electress Sophia, 
and desired to sunound himself in his new country with his 
old associations 

Geotge I , known 111 his electoiate as George Lewis, had 
from eaily years been intimately associated with the group of 
statesmen, of whom William III was the leading figuie, hostile 
to the supiemacy of France 111 Europe Loyalty to the 
cmpne had been bequeathed to him by his fathei Ernest 
Augustus as the guiding principle of his continental policy 
He had fought with distinction at the head of the Hanovenan 
life-guards under the impel lal standards at the relief of Vienna 
and m the campaigns in Hungary that followed In 1698 he 
succeeded his fathei, and as a soldier and a statesman held a 
leading place among the German pnnees While his mother, 
the Electress Sophia, lived, the court at Herrenhausen, his 
faiourite residence, maintained a dignified splendour relieved 
by the w its and philosophers whom hei taste for literature and 
science assembled round hei He himself had no share m 
these pursuits So deficient was he m intellectual curiosity 
that he never put himself to the trouble of acquiring the Eng- 
lish language, which the old electress spoke to perfection His 
interests lay m the business of administration and in the camp 
His reputation as a soldier combined with his rank to place 
him at the head of the imperial foices m 1707-10, and the 
ineffectiveness of his campaigns, was imputed not to any in- 
capacity on his part but to the defective organisation of the 
empire for war, A dark shadow was thrown upon his reputa- 
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tion bj his treatment of h s wife Sophia Dorothea of Cel'e 
It was a /, ’a, lage tT co,iZ eme/’ce, leluctanl'v acauiesced in to i„- 
suie the succession to the pat> lmonj of his fathei’s eldei biothei, 
Duke Geoige W lluam of Celle The liveliness of his wife’s 
disposition, 01 the looseness of her moials, and hei husband’s 
neglect exposed hei to compromising situations The dis- 
appeaiance, as was afteiwaids known b\ assassination, though 
m tile punce’s absence and piobab'\ without his connivance, 
of her leputed lo\ei. Count Kumg'-maick, was followed b> 
nei divorce in 1694 Thenceforth hei Lfe was passed m an 
enforced seclusion at Ahlden, m the duchj of Cel'e, wheie she 
lived until 1726 Two children had been the offsprmg of the 
marnage — Geoige Augustus, the future King Geoige II bom 
in 1683, and Sophia Dorothea, aftei wards mamed to Frederick 
William I of Prussia F01 George one expenment m matri- 
mony had been enough Thenceforth he w as satisfied w ith the 
companionship of his mistresses, chief among them being the 
Baioness Kielmansegg, whom, in 1722, he created Countess of 
Darlington, and the Baroness von der Schulenbuig, who, after 
being raised to the Irish peeiage in 1716 as Duchess of 
Munslei, was advanced m 1719 to be Duchess of Kendal 
The latter became a political intermediary, attached b} golden 
chains to Walpole’s administration Her uval drove a lucrative 
trade in vending small couit favours 

In person George was of middle stature with a wide and 
somewhat heavy face and dull eyes His nose was large and 
broad, his mouth coarse, the lines strongly marked He was 
reserved m demeanour and awkward m bearing Penetrated 
with pride of family, rather than with that of kingship, he 
hated ceremonial, m which he was conscious of his inability 
to shine, but cultivated the minor formalities His under- 
standing was plain but capable, and, if he was slow m decision, 
he was careful to master the materials put before him For 
the fine arts, with the exception of music, he had no taste, 
and despair of loyal patronage drove wits and men of letters 
into opposition It is to his credit that his administration of 
the electorate had been enlightened and liberal. When Boling- 
broke forecast a rising against the absolutist tendencies of the 
new monarch, he reckoned without taking into account the 
sterling common sense and natural moderation of George I. 
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CHAP His only son, George Augustus, whom, on September 27, 
xm 1714, he created Punce of Wales, had, like his father, received 
a military tiamxng and his piowess at the battle of Oudenarde 
had been sung in Congreve’s verse His face boie none of the 
father’s heavy look He had a high forehead, quick and pio- 
mment blue eyes, and an aquiline nose, which gave him a 
commanding aspect But his stature was low and his mov e- 
ments too lively to comport w ith English notions of dignity 
Like his fathei, he was indifferent to the fine arts But he 
had warmer feelings He cherished the memoiy of his mothci, 
and, pei haps on her account, was on bad terms with his father 
Tenderly attached to his wife, he was yet not insensible to the 
charms of mistresses The pnncess, who pieferred the reality 
to the semblance of power, shut her eyes that she might retain 
her influence 

Caroline of Anspach, the Pnncess of Wales, was the most en- 
gaging personality of the new court She had shared the literaiy 
and speculative tastes of the old electiess, had corresponded 
with the German philosopher Leibniz and with the English 
philosopher Clarke Her mind had travelled on the road of 
the low churchmen, but to a latitudinariamsm beyond its 
tei minus Handsome in person, unaffected and concihaloiy 
in manner, she did much to soften the asperity between the 
king and his son, whom she governed with an absolute, if 
unfelt, sway She did what she could towards compensating 
for the dulness of a court m which the soveieign maintained, 
as far as possible, the simple habits of the Elector of Hanover 
If the king remained a German, it was the cue of the prince 
and pnncess to be English. Conformable as Geoige I shewed 
himself to the spirit of the limited monarchy, m his own family 
he was a despot After taking his seat m the house of lords, 
the prince remained excluded from business He was not 
even allowed to bring up his son Frederick m English ways 
While the prince’s three daughters accompanied their mother, 
Fredenck, then seven years of age, was left behind to be edu- 
cated at Hanover Not until two years later did he receive an 
English tutor Only after the accession of his father was he 
permitted to set foot m England 

On September 18, 1714* George landed at Greenwich 
At the reception held by him on the following day, Sunday, 
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in the ancient palace, Oxfoid, among otheis of the nohi’ t\ , 
admittetl to kiss his hand "I he 1 mg soon dashed his 
hopes Ihe hand-kissing o\ei, he legmded the eail v ith a 
glance of contempt and turned his back upon him without 
a woid Mailborough was giaciouslj lecetvud in m audience 
of an horn’s duiation Oimonde, having received the news of 
his dismissal, made no attempt to piesent himself On Monday , 
Octobei 1, George I made his state entiy nto the capital 
The mmisti>, the formation of which the king entiusted to 
Townshend, belonged with the exception of Shrewsbury, who 
was letamed as loid chamberlain, and Nottingham, who was 
made president of the council, to the militant whigs Robert 
Walpole, whose sistei Toanshend had mamed, leceived the 
lucrative office of paymaster of the forces Geneial Stanhope 
was nominated with Tovvnshend secretary of state, and led 
the house of commons. Cow per replaced Harcouit as chan- 
cellor, Whaiton became a maiquis and loid pi ivy seal , the 
Duke of Someiset mastei of the hoise, and the Duke of 
Devonshire lord stevvaid There was an end of the lords 
tieasuieis The office had long been the ambition of the 
restless Halifax, who was, in his own estimate, scuivily re- 
warded foi his constancy to the new dynasty by being placed 
at the head of a commission of the tieasuiy and honoured 
with an earldom and the gaiter Oifoid was reinstated fiist 
commissioner of the admualty Sundeiland was nominated 
loid-lieu tenant of Ii eland In Scotland the same policy was 
puisued Mar was displaced by Montrose as secretary of state , 
Argyll became commandci-in-chitf Sir Constantine Phipps 
was removed fiom the Irish chancellorship and his place was 
taken by Alan Brodnck, an active whig, afterwards Viscount 
Midleton 

In talents and experience Stanhope stood foremost among 
the new men of the ministry Tow nshend, the nominal chief, 
had by common agieement bungled the Barrier treaty But 
his straightforward character and zeal for the piotestant suc- 
cession had commended him to Robethon, the king’s confi- 
dential secretary, who introduced him to the notice of Bemstorff, 
the head of the king’s Hanoverian councillors, and of Bothmer, 
the Hanoverian agent m London His appointment was an 
example of the supremacy of Hanoverian over English opinion. 
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CHAP. In mattus of finance he leant upon Walpole, m foieign affairs 
XIn upon Stanhope, to whom was allotted the southern depaitment 
as secietaiy of state Stanhope was one of the few soldiers 
who, like Matlboiough, possessed the qualities of a statesman 
He was described by Bonet, the Prussian resident, as the only 
Englishman whose talent was universal He was a ready and 
incisive debatei, an adioit diplomatist, an accomplished scholar, 
a linguist, a historical student, and, as the impeachment of 
Sacheverell pioved, something of a constitutional lavvyei His 
intimacy with Chailes VI, arising out of his campaigns m 
Spain, had given him a wider outlook upon continental politics 
than was possessed by any other Englishman, with the ex- 
ception of Marlboiough He was the onginatoi of the frame- 
woik of alliances which msuied Great Britain a leading pait in 
the politics of Europe and leceived its complete expiession m 
the Quadruple alliance of 1718 Whenevei negotiations weie 
vainly r protracted and the end lemamed appaiently remote, 
Stanhope became his own ambassador and transacted the 
business m person at Vienna, Pans, or Madnd The accession 
of Nottingham to the new government was not without im- 
portance With Nottingham m the cabinet, the useful election 
cry “ the Church in danger ” lost much of its point. With 
the exception of Nottingham, the tones stood aloof Hanmer 
and Biomley both refused office in the treasuiy Then paity, 
they foiesaw, would be reunited in opposition 

Behind the English mimstiy responsible to pailiament 
worked a small gioup of advisers known as “the Hanoveuan 
junta ” Of these the foremost was Bemstorff His political 
sagacity and his knowledge of continental affairs were highly 
esteemed by' the whig leaders, of whose paity he was a con- 
sistent supporter But his position as an mesponsible and un- 
official adviser to the king necessarily induced a friction with 
the English system, which eventually lesulted in his overthrow 
Next to Bemstorff came Bothmer, since 1710 the electors 
envoy m London After the settlement of the government he 
devoted his attention to foreign affairs Between him and 
Bemstorff, there was a general co-opeiation , but Bemstorff 
represented the jealousy of Prussia which was traditional m the 
house of Hanover. This sentiment was naturally not shared 
by Stanhope, and at the time of the negotiation of an alliance 
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with Biussiu m 1719a collision of pohcies took p'.<ce, m v ."c’> 
Bothmci, suppoitmg St,'nhop_ ag un~t Bu 1 isu >1 pi o , i_d \ ic- 
tonoua Behind these foicn'ost ffguics stood that o r Tetiido 
Robethon, the king’s pm ate secietau , “arao -g a" lh^ po it’- 
cians of the daj the most closeh t' ustoc b> Doth Han- 

o\enan statesmen and Engi'sh and foicign dip omat'sts ” 
lefugee from France for religion, he had acquired h s dipiOinat’C 
tiaimng at the com t of William III He had kept ar\e the 
electoi’s laiguid mteiest in the prospect of a d gmt\ whxh 
wou ? d ceitainl} be buidensome and not impiobab 1 } hazaidous 
But foi Robethon, it has been said, the Elector of Hano\ei 
would ne\er ha\e become King of England 

It was inevitable that foieigneis, who from long habit and 
the use of the same language had the ear of the king, should 
be exposed to the solicitations ol aspnants for place and to the 
abuse of those of them who weie unsuccessful The act of 
settlement precluded the king fiom following the piecedent of 
William III and enriching his fa\ouiites with grants of ciown 
lands Iheie was, thexefoie, the stiongei temptation for them 
to acquit e fortunes bj the sale of then mteiest Walpole, who 
is not credited with squeamishness, felt called upon to remon- 
strate with the king and was answeied with the retoit, “I 
suppose >ou aie also paid for your recommendations > ” E\en 
Mustapha and Mahomet, the two pages of the backstans, 
whom the kmg had bi ought with him as prisoners from 
his campaign against theTuiks, were believed to share m the 
pickings of \enahty The kmg himself, suuounded by his 
English ministers, was often like a man m a fog Not one 
of them spoke German , not all of them spoke French 
Walpole was reduced to Latin To sit in council with them, 
as Queen Anne had done, was mere wcarisomeness He 
speedily came to prefer leaving them to discuss affairs without 
him, and receding repoits from one or other of them as to 
then conclusions Such deliberations unattended by the sove- 
reign had been common enough, and had gone by the name 
of sittings of the committee of council as distinguished from 
the sittings of the cabinet council itself When the absence 
of the monarch became normal this distinction gradually disap- 
peared, and the committee of council and the cabinet became a 
separate entity playing an increasingly important part m poll- 
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txcal life With this de\ elopement was associated that of the 
mmistei who leplaced the soveieign as chanman The teim 
“ pnme mmistei ” had, in the eailier anangement, little signifi- 
cance, and olcui s but iaiel> m the wntings of Swift and his 
contempoiai)- pamphleteeis But the necessity out of which 
it aiose lemained, and an office unknown to the written 
law has become an established pillai of the constitution Igno- 
lant alike of the usages and language of his new' countiy, the 
king was often content to affix his signature to documents 
touching domestic affaiis on which his mind was little moie 
than a blank In foreign questions, on the othei hand, he took 
a lively interest The dispatches of our ambassadors were 
ordered to be translated into Fiench, the king tempenng his 
command with the meiciful concession that the French need 
not be of the best 

The coionation took place with the customary ceremonial, 
save for the absence of a queen, on Octobei 20, Tenison, 
the Archbishop of Canterbui)., officiating Oxfoid, Boling- 
bioke, and Atterbuiy weie present among the peeis and did 
homage In Bustol a High Church mob rioted m honour of 
Oimonde and Sacheverell, 1 and the Jacobites excited insignifi- 
cant distui bailees m a few other towns In Edinburgh, on the 
other hand, there were general expressions of loyally By the 
act of settlement the parliament in existence at the demise of 
the crown was to continue six months, unless first prorogued 
or dissolved by the new sovereign On Januaiy 5, 1715, a 
proclamation of dissolution was issued, and ten days later a 
proclamation summoning a new one This document was, m 
fact, a manifesto against the late ministers Upon the sug- 
gestion, as was said, of Walpole, the catalogue of their mis- 
deeds was supplemented by an exhortation to the electois to 
“ have a particular regard to such as shewed a firmness to the 
protestant succession, when it was in dangei ” The reality of 
that danger had but recently been brought home to the minds 
of the electors by the pietendcr himself His declaration of 
August 29, 1714, had, m November, been distributed by him 
to the leading nobility In this he had the imprudence to 
boast of the “ good intentions towards us of the princess our 


1 R K to Mademoiselle Dufresnoy, October 30, 17x4, Stuart Papers, 1 , 335 
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sistei ” which “ve could not fm some tunc past cl 1 doubt’ cf*p 
The allusion to Oxfoid’s ministiy wa- unmistalu able, am 1 the Mil 
ellbct upon the public nnnd %\us to identify tie Ion put\ 
genu ally with the Jacobites A fiesh decimation by the pie- 
tendei, dated Januaiy 3-14, claiming cicc’it loi constancy to 
Roman Catholicism and giving the u^ual \ague as*uianccs as 
to the Church of England, shew ed the on!) nlternatn e to the 
leignmg soveitign to be impracticable The tide had tuined 
The whigs began the pailiament of 1715 with a majonty of 150 
votes 111 the house of commons Spencei Compton, a whig, 
and treasurei to the Punce of Wales, succeeded Hanmer as 
speahei In Scotland the sixteen it.pt esentativ e peeis elected 
vveie all whigs but one 

In the debate on the address in the loids on March 22, 
the voice of Bolingbioke was heard for the last time The 
whig Duke of Bolton had moved the addiess anticipating that, 
among othei benefits to the nation, the king would “lecovei 
the leputation of this kingdom m foieign parts ” Bolingbioke 
took exception to the vv oid “recover” as involving an asper- 
sion on the memory of the late queen, and proposed “ mam 
tain ” as an amendment But the house of loids could no 
longer be leckoned upon for a tory majonty At the coiona- 
tion, according to custom, some half-dozen suppoiters of the 
government had been created peers Othei s turned then faces 
towards the rising sun, and Bohngbroke noted, to his disgust, 
that peers who had supported him when in power were now 
tuined censors of his policy The whigs mustered a major- 
ity of thirty-three To Bolingbioke it was a warning of 
woise to come What this was the address of the commons, 
diaughted by Walpole, set forth in clear words Aftei deploring 
the terms of the peace, and the presumption of the pretender’s 
declaration as to the intentions of the queen, it added “ It 
shall be oui business to trace out those measures whereon he 
placed his hopes and to bring the authors of them to condign 
punishment ” The ministry, added Stanhope, had evidence, 
despite the disappearance of papers from the secietaries’ offices, 

“ that a certain English general had acted in concert with, if 
not received orders from, Marshal Villars” All the world 
knew the general to be Ormonde, and Bohngbroke to be the 
secretary who authorised his actions Bohngbroke had enjoyed 
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the intenal of a month in which to make awaj with incnminat- 
mg documents befoie his dismissal on August 31 

On Januan 12/23, I 7 I 5> the Earl of Stan amved in Pans 
as cn\ o> m succession to Pi 101 His mission was to insist 
on the strict execution of the ninth article of the ti eat) of 
Utrecht, pioviding foi the demolition of Dunkirk He was, at 
the same time, mstiucted b> Stanhope to demand the sui- 
lendu of all Ptior’s official papeis Prior made no lesistance 
and his conespondence was found m appaiently regular ordei 
Loid Strafford, Bishop Robinson’s colleague at Utrecht, who 
had returned to England, was summoned on the nth, without 
pievious warning, befoie the pm > council 1 Stiaffoid’s tempei 
was airogant and self-satisfied A demand by the pmy council 
in presence of the king that he should forthwith delivei his 
papers to the secictaries of state to be sealed up prior to exam- 
ination, took him by suiprise He blustered and protested 
against being “solieated, like a cnminal” But Townshend 
and Stanhope, allowing him no delay, he pioceeded to his house 
and took possession of the documents 2 Bolingbioke had till 
now been playing the pait of a man unconcerned Up to the 
moment of his dismissal he had entertained the hope that the 
king might continue him in employment The couit of St 
Germain’s, however, was hoping to peisuadehim, thiough the 
mediation of the lestless intriguer. Lady Jeisey, to head the 
English Jacobites 3 But, after the seizure of Stiaffoid’s papeis, 
he shewed himself seriously alarmed 4 He laved to Ibeiville 
of prison and the axe He begged lorcy to warn Pnor, who 
had been ordered home, to bung back to England nothing 
beyond formal dispatches, above all none of his pm ate cor- 
lespondence on the negotiations for peace He was, as will 
have been seen, too late Prior returned to London on March 
25 and it was currently reported that he intended to reveal all 
he knew The behaviour of the court party gave colour to 
this impiession He was “very graciously” received by the 
king On the 26th he was entertained at dinner by Town- 


1 Portland MSS , v , 503, January n, 1714 15 

*The scene is graphically described by the Marquis of Wharton, ibid 

8 The Duke of Berwick to James III , January 6, 1715. Stuart Papeis, 1 , 34a 

* J[ohn] D[rummond] to the Earl of Oxford, March, 1715, Portland MSS., v , 
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shend. Stanhope, and otheis of the mmibtij , and afteM.anh 
examined befuie a committee of the pm\ counci' lirs was 
enough foi Bohngbioke Hi*- nei\ es cou\! lot f*ce dMigei 
When Guncuid attacked Haile} he i\as said to have lost h’s 
head and to have fled liom the cuunc<l-ioom in tenoi 1 On 
the aSth, he fled to Fiance, dxguistd as courier to I a Vigne, 
the official French messenger A lettei was shortn aftei w aids 
circulated, said to have been written b} him to Loid Lans- 
down, justifying his flight on the ground that he had ahead} 
been “piejudged, unheai d, bj the two houses of parliament” 
On April 9 Stanhope moved for the appointment of 
a committee to inquire into the cncumstances of tne peace 
A committee of seciecy, numbeting twenty-one, was packed 
by the majority Walpole was elected chairman, but being 
taken senously ill on the following da\, was replaced bv Stan- 
hope He ieco\ ered, howev ei, sufficiently to di aught the com- 
mittee’s repoit, which he presented to the house of commons 
on June 9 The proceedings of the late ministers were in- 
criminated, as involving betrayal of the nation’s allies, a seciet 
correspondence with the queen’s enemies, among them the 
pretender, and a sacrifice to France of the interests and honour 
of their country Fortunate it was for Oxford that the dis- 
covery was not made that the ongmal overtures had been 
prompted by him 1 2 Behind the offeis from Fiance of April 22 , 
17 1 1, the committee had been unable to penetrate At the 
conclusion of the second leading of the report, on the 10th 
Walpole formally impeached Bolmgbroke of high treason 
The impeachment of Bolmgbroke was at once followed by that 
of Oxford Although the dependence of a secietary of state 
upon the chief of the ministry was less complete than at the 
present day, the lord treasurer had, as the committee of seciecy 
observed, “never failed to exeit himself when he found it 
absolutely necessary ” On the othei hand, mere acquiescence 
in the proceedings of Bolingbioke on the part of a man fre- 
quently subject to illness and known to be in no friendly 
intimacy with him would, it was obvious, render the chaige of 
high treason difficult to prove Only on the assurance of a 


cii\p 

Mil 


1 See -— — Harley’s letter to [Abigail Harley], March 23, 1710 xx, Portland 
MSS , iv , 670 

* See above. □ 186. 
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chap membei of the committee that theie was also vtvd voce e\ 1- 
dence to be pioduced against the earl, did the house unani- 
mouslj agice to the impeachment Still more difficult w as it, 
but still moie necessaty, to frame a case against the Duke of 
Oimonde The mob of London idolised him as a hero 
“ Ormonde and High Church ” had become the ciy 111 eveiy 
tumult He had h\ ed m and neai London since his dismissal 
m a style of ostentatious magnificence, had lefused the favoui 
of a private audience with the king, and had held meetings 
of tor\ peers, “especially the young people” 1 What the 
purpoit of these meetings was maj be mferied from a lettei of 
the pietender to the Duke of Berwick of April 16, 1715 
“ Orbec (Ormonde) is at the head of my affairs ” 2 He was at 
this very time advising on a rising in concert w ith the Scots ° 
Ormonde was notoriously incautious, 4 but an impeachment 
would be difficult to sustain 

Thete can be little doubt that, as was cuirently leported, 0 
ministers anticipated that both Oxfoid and Oimonde would 
ltlieve them from further trouble by following the example of 
Bohngbroke The Jacobites in France expected nothing less 
of Oxford 6 But Oxford enjoyed that presence of mind which 
deserted Bohngbroke in emergencies During the interval of 
a month between the vote for his impeachment on June 10 and 
the exhibition of the articles against him in the lords on July 9 
he led a tranquil life, occupying himself m the collection of 
precedents to prove that an absolute prerogative for making 
peace resided in the crown, and that m this matter ministers 
weie not advisers but servants 7 The fourth impeachment 
was of Strafford Bishop Robinson, who had since succeeded 
Compton m the see of London, had at Utrecht enjoyed the 

1 Portland MSS , v , 508 

2 Stuart Papers , 1 , 358 

9 Duke of Berwick to James, May 21, 1715, 1 btd , p 365 , cf ibid , pp 371, 
373. 5*8 

4 See James to the Duke of Berwick, March 19, 1715, ibid , 1 , 354 , cf 
ibid , pp 355, 358 Same to same, November 24, 1715, ibid , p 464 

5 u I believe it is the first instance of a vote to impeach a man of high 
treason and letting him have so much time before the charge is carried up to the 
house of lords, People say that it is that he may have time to run away, but 
knowing his innocence he is resolved to stand it ” Viscountess Dupphn, Oxford's 
daughter, to her aunt, Abigail Harley, June 14, 1715, Portland MSS , v , 510 

®The Duke of Berwick to James, April 14, 1715, Stuart Papers , 1 , 357 

7 See John Austin to the Earl of Oxford, June 20, 1715, Portland MSS , 
v , 511 
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precedence in his capacity of loid piny seal But Robmson CH\P 
had acted vi ith discretion and caution, and had not shared xin 
Bohngbroke’s confidences wth his colleague Strafford, it 
was alleged, had ad\ised the suspension of arms and the 
seizuie by Oimonde of Gnent and Biuges He had the faculty 
ofpiovokmg animosities The argument in his fat our, which 
was a just one and applied to the othei defendants, that two 
successive parliaments had appioved their action, was held 
insufficient to piotect him Bj the gieat majority of 26S to 
100 the house of commons \ oted to impeach him, not of high 
treason but of the minoi otfence of high crimes and mis- 
demeanours Sixteen articles of impeachment were exhibited 
at the bai of the house of lords against Oxford Before the 
\ ote passed for his committal to the Tow r er, he made a short 
speech in his own defence, tin owing the responsibility foi the 
peace upon the queen, and for the sunender to the French of 
Torn nay, which had been agreed upon as one of the bairier 
towns, upon Bolingbroke After the concession of some days’ 
delay, on account of his health, the earl pioceeded to the 
Tower on the 16th, escorted by a crowd shouting “ High 
Church and down with the Whigs,” though a minonty cried 
“ Down with the Pretender ” 

If it was difficult to justify these proceedings in law, still less 
can be said for them as instances of political wisdom It was 
at the existing juncture impolitic to increase by action savour- 
ing of persecution the growing antipathy to the new king In 
no case could it have been easy for a foreigner to popularise 
himself m England The personal disqualifications of George I 
were paitly natural, partly due to his habits, and to tradition 
Reserved in his disposition, he rarely shewed himself to the 
people Unacquainted with the language, he could not, like 
Charles II , chat with all comers He made no progresses 
He was thrifty m expenditure And yet the personal loyalty 
of the people to the sovereign was ready, had it been en- 
couraged, to manifest itself Addison, in a graphic letter, 1 de- 
scribes the enthusiasm when m June, 1715, the king, by the 
advice of his ministers, shewed himself at a review By the 
clergy m particular he was looked at askance Conformity 
to Anglicanism being a condition of his accession, he was 

1 Blenheim MSS , p 49, Hist MSS Comm , 8th Rep , App. 
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CHYP obliged every Sunday morning to attend a service of which he 
did not undei stand a woid, and at which his demeanour was 
censouously sciutinised The Prince of Wales was not more 
populai than the king, and the endeavoui of the tones m the 
house ot commons to appropnate ^100,000 to the prince’s u^e 
of the ^700,000 \oted foi the civil list was but intended, by 
inci casing his independence, to foment the notorious scandal 
of the dissension between fathei and son 

Behind the cleigj and the populace stood the chiefs of the 
toiv paitj , deeplj. irritated as well by then exclusion fiom office 
as bj the impeachments of the late ministers A general dis- 
quiet began to succeed the calm which had accepted the suc- 
cession Dui ing the summer of 1715 riots were reported m 

Worcestei shire and Stafford shne, and at Birmingham, Oxfoid, 
and London They w r eic piomoted, declared the tones, by the 
whigs to complete the min of the tory party 1 The mob, at 
any rate, put into piactice the toiy ideals by pulling down the 
meeting-houses of the dissenters The government met the 
distutbances by reviving the not act of 15 S3, 2 and making the 
wrecking of registered places of worship a capital offence 3 The 
healths of Oxfoid and Oimonde were everywhere drunk At 
Edinburgh junes refused to convict for toasting the pretender 
Persons pilloried in London for disiespectful words of the king 
were protected from ill-usage by Jacobite mobs In eight 
months, wrote Hoffmann, the Prussian resident, the cause of the 
Jacobites had made more advance than in the whole four years of 
the tory ministry In this state of populai feeling, the whigs 
were unfortunate 111 losing m succession three of their leaders 
Bumet, the champion of the whig Church militant, died on 
March 17, the Marquis of Wharton, their energetic whip, on 
April 12, and Halifax, the head of the treasury, who, de- 
spite his mtiigumg disposition, had retained the allegiance 
of the city financiers to the service of his party, on May 15 
Somers, who was a member of the cabinet without office, had 
for some time past survived his strength and intellectual powers 
In contrast with those who had so long engaged the public 
eye, the new men, Townshend, Walpole, and Stanhope, natur- 
ally appeared insignificant 

1 George Berkeley to Lord Percival, July 13, 1715, Egmont MSS , 
PP » 39 . 347 . Hist MSS Comm , 7th Rep , App 

3 1 Mar , at, 2, c. ra. * 1 G I , et 2, c 5 
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The ptetendei, me inwhile, lemained m Loname whence CHA.P 
neithci the addresses of paihamentnoi the luptuie b' Towns- 
hend of diplomatic lelations with the duke succeeded in dis- 
lodging him There he maintained a bus} correspondence in 
ucw of approaching action m concert with his suppoiteis in 
England and bcotland A descuption of him has been left us 
b} a devoted adheient, George Camocke, a cashieied English 
na\al captain He was “ slendei, tall, and comely , the upper 
part of his face \er) much like Chailes II , the lower pait 
very much like the late Queen Mother, shaip, quick, cjc 
very peiceptable (stc)”. He cherished a belief in hisdiune 
right to the throne and shaied with his followers the san- 
guine credulity w hich is the characteristic of exiles As to his 
intentions in the e\ent of his restoration, his education, his 
creed— “ all the superstition of a Capuchin, no tincture of the 
religion of a prince,” as Bolingbroke described it — his refusal 
to Bolingbroke to give “a direct promise of securing the 
Churches of England and Ireland/’ his substitution m Boling- 
broke’s draught proclamation of October 25,171 5, of “ very am- 
biguous '* terms in his pledges regarding the Church of England, 
and his deliberate excision of a pledge for the security of the 
Church of Ireland, all point to the same inference His design 
was to follow m the footsteps of his father and by armed vio- 
lence of foreign soldiers to extirpate protestantism from Great 
Britain The Roman catholic Jacobites looked for nothing less 
In the palmy days of Bolmgbroke’s negotiations a large pnvate 
meeting was held by them in London, admission to which was 
by tickets depicting a pope trampling down heresy But we 
are not left to inferences The appeals to the pope of the 
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queen mother, who had supei intended hei son’s education, were 
in the name of “ the 1 e-establishment of both the catholic faith 
and our loyal house” 1 In Decembei, 1 709, James himself 
wrote to Clement XI begging him “to aid, with the othei 
assistance his most Christian majesty will give us, in restoring 
us and with us lestonng leligion in our states ” 2 “ The pros- 

perity of the Roman Church,” he declared to the pope, when 
actually in Scotland, “ is insepaiable fiom mine” 3 

Between the couits of St James and Versailles, despite 
official politeness, 1 elations had become less friendly since the 
king’s accession There was an end of negotiations foi alli- 
ance with England, defensiv e 01 othei wise "I he attitude of the 
Fiench m the mattei of Dunkirk, which Steele had made 
notorious, was felt b> the whigs as a galling gnevance The 
article of the treaty of Utiecht by which Louis XIV pledged 
himself to fill up the harbour and demolish the foitifications 
was esteemed by the shipowners of London to be of capital 
importance When the regency leai nt in September, 1714, that 
a fresh harbour was being made at Mardyck, connected by a 
canal with the town of Dunkirk and capable of shelteung ships 
in greatei number and of larger tonnage than the harbour 
of Dunkirk, they oidered Prior to demand an explanation 
The only answer vouchsafed was that the new works were foi 
the drainage of the countiy, and that the king’s pledges with 
regard to Dunkirk had been fulfilled The Earl of Stair, who 
followed Prior in January, 1715, had as major-general coveted 
himself with gloiy at Malplaquet and was neither of rank nor 
temper to be browbeaten He carried his protest direct to the 
king Louis was able to reply with some tiuth, as has been 
seen, that “ the delay used m the demolition of Dunkirk is to 
be attributed to Great Britain only ” , but he promised its 
speedy completion and offered a voluntary pledge not to make 
any work of fortification upon the new canal 

Stair conceived his duties as ambassador to consist in some- 
thing more than the dilatoiy exchange of ceremonious negotia 
tions He created a system of intelligence He held open 

1 Queen Mary to Pope Innocent XI , Peb (?), i68g, Stuart Papers, 1 , 37 

* December, 1709, sbtd , p 235 , cf letter to Don Anmbal Album of September 
14, 1709, tbid , p 233 

* December 31, O S , 1715, tbtd , p 484 
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house He made himse’f int'mple w ith tn„ Ic.rr’^i', ni F*e 
society, anri e\en w ith some of the m.dclie c.u.->s Ho c^- 
patched to England mfoimation as to the iesoi’ict= pohfcA 
condition, and p'o-spects of France n hich \ led ir pa’u-'ta^i ic 
accuiacx a ith tile of a medic' m Venetian ambassa- 

doi When Oimonde and the jDretendci \\e>e a do at to stall 
on then attempts against England ?nd bcotla id, Bo’mgbi oke 
wioto ** btaxr has his spjes in ev ei\ quaitei, anc* even att the 
fiist posts on the several loads ” 1 * 3 Stan’s spies became as great 
a nightmare to the Jacobites as Pitts gold to the Fiench of 
another geneiation No sooner had Bohngbroke, earl} m 
Apul, set foot in Pans than Sta>r had him undei obsei\at»on ’ 
Bohngbroke had intended to wiite to the pietendei, but his 
friends m England advised him to be quiet for then sake 
he called upon Stair and protested his loj alty to King 
Geoige He even addressed a lettei to Stanhope, to be tians- 
mitted b} Stair, to the same purport Neveithelcss on Apul 
29 he had an interview with Beiwick, at which he “ made verj 
great protestations of true zeal foi ” James He appeals 
even to have imagined that the home government would 
accept his assurances, foi he suggested “ that the best vv a} 
foi him to doe essential service would be his returning to 
Alenin (England), by reason he could then not onty advise 
but act ” 3 It must be remembered that at this time the com- 
mittee of secrecy was sitting and there w as a belief among the 
tones, to which Shippen on June 1 gave utterance, that the 
“seciet committee would end m smoke” He thought it pru- 
dent, theiefore, to avoid the pietender, notwithstanding the 
prince’s desne for an interview 4 

There was yet time for him to reconsider his position 
Three months were to elapse before the articles of impeach- 
ment were earned to the lords on August 6 But the news 
from England and Scotland was of a general lrntation against 
the government, and he saw that he had already gone so 

1 October 24, 1715, Stuart Papers , 1 * 447 So also tbtd % pp 440, 441, 502* 

* ** Mr Raucourt [the Chevalier] cannot be absent himself nor Sably [Boling 
broke] travel without the knowledge of Lord Stairs/* Duke of Berwick to James 
III , May 6, 1715, tbtd , p 364 

* Ibid $ p 362 

4 James III to the Duke of Berwick, May 3, 1715, tbtd , pp 361, 363 , 
James III to Lord Bohngbroke, May x, 17x5, tbtd , p 361 
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fai that, even if he vveie acquitted on the impeachment, he 
had no hope of office undet Geoige I Accoiding to his own 
subsequent account in his letter to Wyndham, the news of his 
attainder was felt by him as a smait tingling in every vein 
Whatever his anticipations maj have been, the dates shew 
that it was not the passing of the act of attainder that drove 
him to take set vice with the pietender His first interview 
with the pietender took place at Commercy about the second 
week of July 1 On July 12-23 he wrote his first lettei as the 
Jacobite secietai) of state The articles of impeachment weie 
exhibited on August 6-17 and the bill of attainder brought 
in on the same date 

Alike m England and France there was among the Jaco- 
bites an entne incapacity foi organisation Bohngbioke graphic- 
ally describes the chaos reigning at Pans It was an opcia bouffe 
conspiracy in which, as he complained, the most secret auange- 
ments weie common gossip “among women over then tea” 
Between fear of Stan and friendliness towards the pretendei 
the French ministers weie tormented with indecision They 
did what they dared While they lefused tioops and officeis, 
they winked at the equipment of a few vessels at Havre 
under a fictitious name and they piomised a suneptitious 
piovision of 10,000 stand of arms Money they had none to 
give 2 But Louis XIV wrote with his own hand to his 
grandson of Spain, in consequence of which Philip V promised 
400,000 crowns These did not arrive until early m December 
Alaimed by the dispatches of Stair and the prospect of an 
imminent attempt, the British ministry determined to appeal 
to parliament and through parliament to the countiy On 
July 20 the king himself came down to the house of lords 
In a speech read by the chancellor he exhorted the commons 
to take measures for the defence of the nation, “ under a re- 
bellion actually begun at home, and threatened with an in- 
vasion from abroad ” The first half of this paragraph referred 
to armed Jacobite mobs which were then terrorising Stafford- 
shire Both commons and lords declared that “ their lives and 
fortunes ” were at the king’s service The commons unanimously 


1 See James III to Lord Bolingbroke, July a, 1715, Stuart Papas, 1 , 37a, 
and July 19, tbtd , p. 375 

* I btd , 1 , 329, Bolmgbroke’s marginal note. 
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ieque«led the 1 mg to commis-'on an acMitiom 1 nu»~>nt;> 
men-of-w ar and to ai’gnK. it his land foice-, foi the c’cfence o*~ 
the counti} against the designs of - a pop sh p^etende! ’ 
This last lecommendation w as not on*) a blow to the Jaco- 
bites — it was a defiance of toij piejudices The lanci fo>ces 
had been a subject of feme contention The maintenance of 
a standing airm at tne command of the so\ ereign had, s«nce 
the ie\olution been declaimed against bj tones as a constant 
menace to English libeitj 

The piocess of u discaiding ” the a^rm , introduced b\ St 
John, was now reveised Toi\ officers weie dismissed, and all 
wlvgs who had been cashiered oi placed on half pa\ weie 
leinstated Thirteen new legiments of diagoons and eight of 
foot, m all se\en thousand men, weie oideied to be laised, the 
selection of the officeis to be left to the Dukes of Mailboiough 
and Aig\ll, and Geneials Stanhope and Cadogan The militia 
was also embodied, and those half-pa} officers for whom no 
employ ment could be found m the ai my w ere appointed to 
commands m it These militarj prepaiations were supple- 
mented by other Mgoious measures A bill was lapidl} passed 
suspending for six months the Habeas Corpus act A no\el 
piecaution was devised by Stanhope foi Scotland The ciown 
officials were authorised by statute to call upon any peisons 
ha\mg estates or residences in Scotland to appear at Edin- 
buigh and to give bail for their good behaviour This powei 
subsequently exercised some effect m paralysing the recruitment 
of the lebel foices from the tanks of the Scottish counti y gently , 1 
though it is said to have frightened many who knew that they 
weie already compromised into secret rebellion An act was 
also passed for “ extinguishing the hopes of the pretended 
Prince of Wales and his open and secret abettors ” by exacting 
from all persons m positions of authority, civil or military, 
three oaths, the first of allegiance to King George , the second, 
of abjuration of papal authority , the third, of abjuration of the 
pretender, for whose seizure within the king’s dominions 
£ 1 00,000 reward was offered 2 Addresses poured m upon 

1 H ope- Johnstone MSS , pp 129, 130, 132, Hist MSS Comm , 15th Rep , 
pt uc Tmdal’s statement (Continuation of Rapin, 1763, vi , 431 n ) that only 
two persons out of sixty-two summoned surrendered themselves appears there- 
from to be inaccurate 

* 1 Q I , st. 2, c 13. 
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cn the king The two houses of convocation invoked on behalf 
^ 1V ol the new dy nasty ‘ those principles of obedience and loy alty 
which the Chuich of England has always thought it hei duty 
to piofess” Fiom the University of Oxfoid, where the enlist- 
ment of diagoons had been obstiucted by the undergiaduates, 
a pioposed address was refused 1 The Bank of England and 
the City of London ofifcied financial assistance 

Oimonde, meanwhile, had left London foi a house neai 
Richmond, whtie he busied himself in maturing pieparations 
foi risings m the 1101 th and west His impeachment had been 
voted on June 17, yet a month later no fuithei steps had been 
taken against him, and he seems to have fancied that his 
popularity might deter the government from cairying on the 
prosecution 2 But the proceedings in parliament of July 20 
convinced him that he would not be left at laige On that 
night he lode to the coast of Kent whence he embaiked foi 
France His appearance in Pans not only created piofound 
di scout agement among the Jacobites , it sensibly damped the 
benevolent intei est of the French government m then enter- 
prises He had been painted to them as a populai hero about 
to head a national uprising supported by, at least, a large part 
of the army' He aim ed a fugitive, “ accompanied only,” as the 
wmg papers maliciously recorded, “ by one Renauld, a French 
papist, his confectionei ” A month later, on September 1 , a still 
more stunning blow stiuck the Jacobites — the death of Louis 
XIV The position of Philip, Duke of Oileans, the legent, was 
threatened by the ambition of Philip V and by the Spanish 
party at the French couit He could not affoid gratuit- 
ously to embark on a policy of adventuie, and he shared the 
general belief that the whigs would gladly lenew the war 
As Duke of Orleans, he had written to his cousin King 
George congratulating him on his accession, and had followed 
up the overture by a friendly visit to London In the event 
of the death of Louis XV the struggle for the throne would 
come between him and Philip V , the next m blood Stair 

1 This was the official version and is published with the words of refusal 
by Boyer, Pol State, August, 1715, p 121 Apparently the government, aware 
that the vote could not be carried m convocation, anticipated a defeat by refusing 
to receive any address Joseph Addison to Abp King, Oct 4, 17x5, Hist MSS 
Comm , and Rep., App , p 249 

* Earl of Mar to Charles Kinnaird, July 6, 1715, Stuart Papers, 1 , 523 
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lecowd from his go\ eminent instructions t3 cr/n l\ to ! • i cil\P. 
its positiw assmances that m that cast- >t uouid m-xst on t’i c 
fulfilment of the 1 enunciations \vhich Philip V haC s’gned 0 t 
the peace of Utiecht 

In the m d-t of these lcbu^s o r fate the o"i'\ consolation of 
the Jacobites was in the occasional adhesion of important pei- 
sonages in Eng' and Besides Shiewsbui\ and Peteibo' ough 
the Duke of Tweeds, a \ ice-admiral addiessed “ a lojah letter 
in geneial teiPis’ to the pietendei, which he foflowcd up b}. 
a vis't to Pans and b\ an mteuiew w’th Bolingbioke, who 
summanlj set him down as “a madman” 1 * Marlborough 
had eailv lesumed an impoitant pait m the cabinet, but 
Bothmer’s distiust appears to ha\e rapidly extinguished 
his influence The chagnn of disappointed ambition 01 a 
disbelief m the stability of the new dynasty, made him turn 
again to the pietendei In No\ ember, 1714, the duke inti- 
mated to his nephew Beiwick his disgust with his position, 
and ofleied to iesign if the pretender should appiove Ber- 
wick ad\ised that he should do so, leconcile himself to the 
Duke of Oimonde, and influence the army - Mailboiough then 
diopped the subject, but in April, 1715, sent Berwick £2,000 
foi James’s service Dui mg the summer his correspondence 
with Berwick continued and towards the end of August he 
remitted a further contribution of £ 2,000 But he wanly 
abstained fiom any plain declaration as to his Intended course 
of action in the e\ ent of an attempted landing 3 

After months of expectancy the rebellion first broke out m 
Scotland John Erskine, sixth Earl of Mar, in 1705 had, as a 
whig, been a commissioner for the union with England and 
sect eta i> of state for Scotland , in 1711, as a tory , he had been 
secretary again , m 1 7 1 4 he had been willing to continue m office 
as a whig His services being dispensed with, he became a 
Jacobite These tergiversations earned him with his country- 

1 Bolingbroke to James III , August 7, N S , 171s, Stuart Papers, 1 , 387, 

James III to Bolingbroke, August 23, N S , 1 bid , p 400 , James III to Boling- 
broke, August 28, ibid , p 407 , Bolingbroke to James III , August 30, ibid , p 409 

9 Berwick to Janies III , November 25, 1714, ibid , 1 , 335 , same to same, 
December 30, 17x4, ibid , p 340 , M Belley [Berwick] to Mr Trevers [Tunstall], 
tbtd , p 341 

* Berwick to J axnes III , April 14, 1715, ibid , pp 357, 364, 365, 372, 383, 383, 

387 i 396, 399, 4°7» 428. 
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CHAP men the nickname of “ Bobbing John ” It is ptobable that his 
Xlv displacement from office was not w ithout reason, loi 111 1713, 
when the pretender’s piospects were brightest, he apparently- 
indicated his adhesion 1 But he lemamed m London and his 
house became a meeting-place for Jacobite peers m -which 
plans of insurrection were discussed 2 In August, 1715* he 
sent letters to the leading Jacobites inviting them to a hunting 
part> at his castle of Kildiumm> Eight earls and a number 
of other noblemen responded to his summons on the 26th 
The Dukes of Gordon and Atholl weie represented by then 
sons Mar unfolded a commission appointing him commandei- 
111-chief of King James’s foices The assembled loids piom- 
lsed their suppoit and on September 6, Mar, at the head 
of no more than sixty men, unfuiled the pretender’s flag at 
Braemai It was noted bv the highlanders as an ominous 
sign that the gilt ball on the flagstaff fell to the giound 

The moment was, indeed, discouraging News had just 
arrived of the death of Louis XIV , and Mar was compelled to 
raise his followers’ spirits by assurances of the regent’s active 
mteivention At the pietendei’s couit it had not yet been 
determined where Oimonde should land, and James him- 
self was contemplating an attempt on Devonshire That 
Mar’s action was premature events clearly shewed Berwick 
asserts m his Memoirs that it was due to a seciet older from 
James, unknown to his advisers 3 At the disposal of the 
government there were some 8,000 veteran troops in Great 
Biitam Few of these were in Scotland, for an attempt by 
Ormonde was looked for m the west The piogiess of the 
rebels was, therefore, easy The clan Macintosh was the 
first to respond to the summons They occupied Inverness 
without resistance James III was proclaimed by the Eail of 
Panmure at Brechin, by the Eail Mauschal at Aberdeen, by 
the Marquis of Huntly at Gordon, by Claverhouse’s brother 
at Dundee An attack upon Foit William failed An at- 
tempt upon the castle of Edinburgh, a daring project, the 

1 Stuart Papers , 1 , 378, October 10, 1713 1 Ibid , p 535, July 6-17, 1715 

3 The probabilities of this are discussed by Professor Michael ( Engltsche 
Geschtehtetm 18 Jahrhundert , , 1 , 535 n ) and decided in the affirmative Cf also 
Stuart Papers, 1 , 379 and 443 Mar’s emphatic assertion m January, 1717, -written 
at Avignon when at the pretender’s court, that he followed “ instructions ” in 
rising confirms Professor Michael’s view Stuart Papers , iti , 487 
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success of wh<ch would have given an immense impetus to ci J \p 
the lebeihon,* wa-s beti a\ ed Septemoei 9 The gov eir^ert, ^ 
embauabsed foi want of troops, could do no more than send 
Genetal Whetham wth 1,300 men to occupy Stuhng, and 
thence w atch the folds of the Foith Bat it a\ aded »tself of 
the suspension of Habeas Coipus to effect numeious ai rests of 
leading Jacobites, among them the Eails of Home, Wigtoun. 
and Kmnoull, and the vet bettei -Known Lockhart of Canwath, 
the historian of Jacobite mtiigue On the othei hand, many 
lowland peei s offeterl thou sen ices to King Geoigc In the 
extreme noith, the lov al clans weie piepanng a diversion 
The Duke ol Atg\ll, commandci-in-ch ef in Scotland, the Eatl 
of Sutheiland and Loid I o\ at 1 left London in the second 
week of Septembti to summon then \assals The Duke of 
Atholl’s attitude was doubtful His action was of the fiist 
impoitance He could ha\e “done moie in one daj- m laising 
the highlands than Mai in two months ” It had been pro- 
posed to commission him as the pretender’s generalissimo , 
but as he was jealous of his neighbour Mai, and Mar of him, 
the eail had stipulated that the duke should not be allowed to 
act independently of himself" Atholl elected to supply the 
government with information as to the lebels’ movements, and 
though his son, the Marquis of Tullibaidme, joined Mar, he 
himself declared foi the king and offered to co-operate with 
Sutheiland 3 

The first success of the rebels was the occupation of Petth on 
September 14 This was a gam of considerable strategic im- 
poitancc With Perth m his hands Mai was encamped in the 
hcait of Scotland within reach of reinforcements from the high- 
lands On the other hand, no advance south of the Forth 
could be made by the rebels while Stirling held out against 
them Mar himself entered Perth on September 28, with a 
force variously estimated at from 3,000 to 5,000 men On the 
following da> Argyll took over the command at Stirling with 
no more than 1,300 men under him His clan, the Campbells, 
dared not march to his support for fear of invasion by their 


‘Sutherland to Lovat, November 11-22, 1715, Stuart Papers, 1 , 461 

* Mar to Charles Kinnaird, July 6, 1715, tbid , p 525 

* September 7, 1715, Atholl MSS , pp 67, 68 , the Duke of Atholl to the Earl 
of Sutherland, October 9, 1715, ibid., p. 68. 
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hostile neighbours, and some time must elapse before reintoi ce- 
ments could teach him from England or Iieland Yet Mai, 
though at the head of men who, he knew, would not long 
Keep the field, remained week aftei week inactive 

In London the soul of the government was Stanhope He, 
rathei than Mailboiough, decided upon the military measuies 
to be taken B\ his side were Townshend, who toiled with 
indefatigable energy, William Pulteney, as secietaiy at war, 
and Walpole who, dm mg Stanhope’s absence at Vienna, had 
so lapul 1 }. improved his position that at the opening of the 
pai liamentarj session in Maich, 1715, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu v/iote that he was <k already looked upon as chief 
mimstei ” On October 11, m place of the Eail of Caihsle, 
who had succeeded Halifax, he was appointed fiist lord of the 
treasuis and chancelloi of the exchequer, the lattei a post 
mci eased m impoitance by the suppiession of the Ireasuierslup 
He now took a seat in the cabinet His family connexion 
with Townshend, his knowledge of affans, and his masteiy of 
finance all contributed to his influence 1 

Towaids the end of September, Stair sent news from Pans 
that a using had been planned for the west of England Bristol 
was to be seized Sir John Maclean, who had disclosed to 
Nottingham the Scottish plot of 170 6, was now an acti\e agent 
of Ormonde, the intended head of the insurgents lie betia^cd 
all their designs 2 On September 2 1 Lord Lansdown, a tory 
poet, who, as George Gram file, had displaced Walpole as secre- 
taiy at war, and Lord Dupplin, Harley’s son-in-law, were ari ested, 
and a warrant was issued for the apprehension of the Eail of 
Jersey On the same day Stanhope obtained the leave of the 
house of commons to arrest six of its members, of whom Sir 
William Wyndham and Thomas Forster, junior, weie well- 

1 “ The greatest parliament man and statesman on the court side,” J 
Menzies to [L Inese], April 2, 1716, Stuart Papers , 11 , 83 

2 According to Burnet (History of fits Own Time, v , 124, ed 1833), this was 
the head of the clan Maclean He was a Roman Catholic, and a personage of 
considerable influence, as appears from the circumstance that his return to Scot- 
land was a question discussed by the queen and the secretary of state. Lord 
Mar (Hist MSS Comm , Mar MSS , p 320, November 14, 1706) As head of 
his clan, he signed the letter of adhesion to Mar (ibid , p 509, September 2, 1714}, 
and fought for James at the battle of Sheriff Muir on November 13, 1715 He 
died at Gordon Castle on March 12, 1716 (W Macfarlane, Genealogical Collections , 
Scottish History Society, vol xxxm , 1900) His treachery became known to 
Bolingbroke m October, 1715 {Hist MSS Comm , Stuart Papers, 1 , 452. Lord 
Bohngbroke to James III ) 
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kno»\ i c'b Jpcooites W \ ndham escapee from cu'.tni" , but c 
rcwaid of *1,000 hau% bion ofleiud <b« hi-cepli»v, it. -j,. 
icndeicd a few day s Intel After e ghl rro iths co ’fi it 

the Tov ci he was kbeiated witiiort being, b uu^ht to tna! 
\Y th t"x nfoi "nat'Oii in its possession the government v.as 
able to check the conspirators at e T e'y pox it Bu^o' was 
secuieh gammoned Tioops weie ti an sported fiom the Chan- 

nel and Sci' >y islands to Southampton and P\ mouth 0 \- 
fodwas a notorious nest of disloyalty The uirveis’tv had 
flung do a n a defiance to the government by the ejection, aitei 
Ormonde’s flight, of his bt other, the Eai 1 of Aitan, as choncel'or 
on Septembe' io A numbei of dismissed Jacobite officei s had 
sought a ha\en m society so congenial, and fiom Oxfoid main- 
tained a conespondence w ith then confedeiates m Bath and 
Bristol On Octobei 5 Geneial Peppei, a comiade-in-aims of 
Stanhope at Bnhuega, at the head of a couple of dragoon legi- 
ments, occupied Oxfoid by r a suipnse maich, an ested ten of 
the conspiratois and secuied further information of their plans 
At Bath thiee cannon and other warlike stoics were seized 
So completely 7 - w ere the conspiratois’ plans frustiated that at 
the end of October Stanhope w lote to Stair that an attempt 
upon England by Oimonde and his new master would be 
welcome to the go\ernment 

The events in England filled both Bolmgbroke and the 
pretender with dejection In France the prospect was not 
more cheering When, at the dose of September, Byng, at 
the head of a squadion, appeared before Havie, and pointed 
out, upon Stan’s information, the vessels filled with munitions 
for the protendei, the regent oideied them to be unloaded into 
the royal magazines The letter of September 9-20, in which 
Bohngbioke conveyed this information to Mar, also contained 
other bad news The hostility of Charles XII to Geoige I , 
on account of their conflicting claims to Bremen and Verden, 
had led to negotiations for the support of Swedish troops 
Twelve battalions, under a Scottish major-geneial, Hamilton, 
were in August in the neighbourhood of Gothenburg ready for 
transport to Newcastle 1 Charles now refused his assistance 
In the belief of James and Bolmgbroke the time had now 
arrived for action in unison with the expected rising m the 

1 Stuart Papers, 1 , 413, cf pp 37a, 373, 
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west On October 17-28, James left Lou ame and, tiavelhng 
secrctlv , reached St Malo on the night of Octobei 28 - Nov- 
ember S There he met Oimonde The duke had sailed a few 
days befoie with fifty men and officers of Lord Nugent’s Irish 
regiment of cav airy in the Fiench seivice, had anchoied in. 
Toibav , had fired signal guns which met with no response, and 
together with a refugee fiom the shoie had made his waj back 
w ithout attempting a landing Dispatches which arrived about 
the same time fiom Mar, giving a favouiable account of the 
progi ess of the rebellion in Scotland, and the news of usings 
in the noith of England and the south-west of Scotland, decided 
James not to couit in peison another rebuff m Devonshnc 
Ormonde, whose piesence 111 Scotland would have excited the 
jealousy of Mai, might try again in Lancashne, unless the 
wind should compel him to put into Cornwall James did 
not conceal the pool opinion he entei tamed of Ormonde’s 
capacity and spirit, 1 and w as plainly glad to be rid of him 

Among the membeis of parliament whose arrest had been 
ordered on Septembei 21 was Thomas Foister, jumoi, of 
Adderstone, Northumberland He was the eldest son of a 
consideiable landowner and sat for the county Resolving to 
anticipate arrest, Forster on October 6 appeared m aims at 
Greenrig, neai Rothbuiy, 111 company with the young Eail of 
Derwentwater, against whom a warrant was also out Match- 
ing through Rothbury they were joined by Lord Widdnngton, 
and then numbered ninety hotse Forster was pioclaimed 2 
general, not because he had the least military experience, but 
because he was the only protestant among the leadeis After 
spending some days in enlisting recruits, they marched with 
300 horse upon Newcastle, where the colliers were reputed to 
be of Jacobite sympathies The walls weie in disrepau, but 
the government had thrown a small body of tioops into the 
town Ihe rebels, therefore, prudently determined to effect a 
junction with Lord Kenmure, who on October 12, at the head 
of 200 horsemen, and m company of the Earls of Nithsdale, 
Wintoun, and Carnwath, had proclaimed the pretender at 
Moffat 

1 James III to Lord [Bolingbroke], November 34, 1715, N S , Stuart Papers, 
t , 461, 464, 467 

* His commission from the pretender is dated " Commercy, October, 24, 
1715”. Ibtd, p 448. 
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Mai, ’nstcad of rraich’ng upo i >tn nt; 'hc»e lit. cor ^ CH\P 
have Overabc’rred the toices of Aig\ I, detached a foice to the 
aest to ~>eize the duke’s cast’e of I me* an , a id '-ert 2,020 me'i. 
pci oss the Firth of Foith w ith the object to use his u,\ n e' pres- 
sion, to enclose the duke “ m a hose net ” This latte *• foice, 
under Bngadier Macintosh, a aeteian offices, succeeded for the 
most pail m eiadmg thiee English mcn-of-\\ai which were 
guaidmg the channel, and, to the number of i ,Coo leached the 
mainland at Abeiladj and Noith Berw ich Edinburgh appeared 
within their giasp But "Macintosh judging Ins foice insuf- 
ficient foi a successful assault, fii st occupied the citadel of Leith 
Th'shc piesentl> e\acuated and took upan mtienched position at 
Seton Palace, se\en miles fiom the capital to resist the repoited 
advance of Argjll Argyll’s maich fiom Stirling and the sub- 

ti action of 600 men fiom its slender garrison offeied Alai his 
oppoitumtj He adxanced at the head of 4,000 men and 
leached Dunblane Aigyll promptly tuined back to the sup- 
poit of Geneial Whetham, whom he had left m command 
Within stukmg distanceof the loyalist camp and with Edinburgh 
as the pnze of a successful action, Mai retued to his old posi- 
tion at Peith Macintosh was then free to advance southwards 
On October 23 he effected a junction at Kelso with the lebels 
of Northumberland and south-west Scotland, who had united 
then foices at Rothbury The total body numbered 1,400 
horse and 600 foot 

It is remarkable that when England became the scene of 
tebcllion Marlborough, as captain-general, was not entrusted 
with the command It may be that the omniscient Stair had 
detected his correspondence with Beuvick The arrest on 
September 2 of Captain Paul of his own regiment, the first 
foot guards (the grenadiers) — which had but lecently shewn 
signs of disaffection — on a charge, subsequently dispioved, of 
enlisting men in the pretender’s service, can scarcely have 
added to the confidence of the government m the duke 
The commander to whom Stanhope entrusted the safety of 
England was General George Carpenter, who had been his 
second in command at the battles of Almenaia and Saragossa 
and at the defence of Bnhuega Among the Northumbrian 
rebels there was a conflict of counsels The English disliked 
the prospect of advancing into the interior of Scotland, and the 
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Scots refused to commit themselves to indefinite adventuies 
111 England Aftei much wrangling, they decided by way of 
compiomisc to match south-westvv ai ds upon Dumfries On 
their way fiom Jedbuigh they were ovei taken b> Caipentei 
at the head of 900 dragoons , but two of his legiments weie law 
lev ies and k< his horses and men were so fatigued and harrast,” 
say s an anon) mous writer 111 the Scottish ai my, “ that we 
could not well have failed of routing them” 1 The oppoi- 
tunit) was lost, and, Carpenter being m no condition to 
attack, they continued then match At Langholm news was 
bi ought that Dumfries had been gainsoned by 1,300 men, 
londciing an assault upon it impiacticable Upon this fresh 
alternations bioke out Widdnngton pioduced letters assur- 
ing them that, m the event of then appealing in Lancashne, 
20,000 men would take aims Five hundred highlandeis 3 flatly 
refused to accompany them and matched away to the noith 

On November 1 the rebels entered England, and at Biamp- 
ton, 111 Cumberland, Forstei pioduced commissions which had 
been dispatched by the pietender to Mai, nominating him 
major-general commanding in chief, pending the ai rival of 
Oimonde At this time they weie lepoited to numbei “ 1,000 
01 1 ,200 foot and 600 horse ” 3 At Penrith they found them- 
selves opposed by a body of militia under Loid Lonsdale, 
variously estimated at fiom 6,000 to 10,000 men 4 These, says 
the writer already quoted, “ fled like sheep befoie us, and by 
their expressions did not seem to wish ill to our cause ” If 
this be so there may hav e been good reason, not mere remiss- 
ness on the part of the war office, foi the fact that they were 
mostly armed only with pikes 5 The advance of the rebels 
through Westmorland was slow, and so far were the people 
from flocking to their colours that they found themselves “ not 
joyned by above five or six gentlemen and these papists, which 

1 R O , MS , State Papers, George I , Domestic, bundle 4, no 47 

8 “ Three hundred of our best highlanders left us ” (ibid ) They went off m 
detached parties, so that the number adopted m the text from Tmdal is perhaps 
accurate Boyer gives 300 

* Lord Lonsdale to [Lord Carlisle], October 29, 1715, Carlisle MSS , p 18, 
I list MSS Comm , 1897 

* Lord Stanhope (1 , 250) says 10,000 , but the Scottish writer already 
quoted, who was present and apparently a military man, says 6,000-7,000 
Tmdal says 12,000 (Cont , 1763, vi , 457) 

* Lord Lonsdale to [Lord Carlisle], cited above. 
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d d u-> no _,u-at stuice ’ At J 'eston the_ 'ocei v?d Ac. r " i -.1 
imperii .t accessio l of -tieiigth, be’n^ cii frrc«_ i b, jco Roma! 
cuthoi c ^c. it crier with tftc t teiantiv - "I °c .r.o c nert was, 
DL-guming io weai the ominous aspect of a 'e i & *ous c'vsade 
Caipertcr had, m tne mear ihie, b\ xU.e of a Alter 

Mi tten to be mteicepted, btci dnenul to ie’ie\e an imagnian 
attach upo i Newcastle- Oi- mg, hov\e\ei, to the nets of the 
pre\'ous _>ear c* nurnbei of tioops had beet ri «tnbutxri trvough 
Lancashne wb’ch or XotemDei 11 w ere assembled os Geneial 
Wiils, anothei of Stanhope’s officers, at a iende/\ous at Wigan 

The next morning Wills, with six regiments o r casahv 
and a legiment of toot, ads anced upon Pieston Upon the 
Wigan side Pieston was piotected b> the Ribble, across 
which was a bridge affording an east defence But the 
200 or 300 men posted heie letired without resistance 3 4 De- 
fensible though the approaches to the town weie, thes had not 
been foitified Onl) four barricades, three of them furnished 
each with two pieces of cannon, had been constiucted at 
the ends of the streets Unsuccessful assaults weie dehveied 
against these and at nightfall the assailants letired after a skir- 
mish of cavali), m which the rebels claimed the ad\antage 
But eail> on the 13th Carpentei armed on the north side 
of the town with three regiments of dragoons Forstei, dis- 
heaitened, without consulting an) of his principal officeis 
except Widdnngton, sent Colonel Oxburgh to treat for an 
armistice The news infuriated many of the insurgents They 
begged to be allowed to attack the enemy whom the) believed 
to have no heait to resist, “ being mostly raw and new levied 
tioops ” * 1 Forster’s life was threatened “ The poor man had 
little to say but that he was not fit for the post he was in, 

1 R O , MS , State Papers, Dom , George I , bundle 4, no 47 “ Two 

hundred well armed but all papists joined us” Lord Stanhope sa>s 1,300 
(1 , 251), but admits on p 255 that only 1,400 prisoners were taken at Preston 
altogether, and no more than seventeen had been killed 

1 Hoffmann, November 19, 1715 , Michael, p 550 I have nowhere else 
found an explanation of the desistance of Carpenter from the pursuit 

J The anonymous writer, who believes that Forster betrayed them, says upon 
orders from him 

4 Carpenter, who was jealous of Wills and quarrelled with him, censured 
him for “a rash attack, highly blameable,” made to anticipate his superior's 

arrival Carpenter to , November 23, 1715, Towrtskend MSS , p 170, Hat. 

MSS Comm , 1887 
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CHAP was soiry for what he had done, and wept like a child” 1 
XIV Wills at fiist lcfused to tieat with rebels, but undei pressui e 

consented to hold his prisoners at the disposal of the govern- 
ment 2 * It was an ignominious surrender Seven peeis and 
1,489 men yielded to a foice not much supenoi to them- 
selves and as fighting units probably of inferior value* 5 A 
number of ill-armed Lancashue peasants, who had ciovvded 
to join them, aie geneially supposed to have escaped The 
event of Preston was a levelation of the absence of enthu- 
siasm foi the pretender in England In the most disaffected 
county theie had been no general rising and a significant 
aloofness on the part of the protestants The prisoners weie 
distributed, to the numbei of 1,292, 4 among the jails of Lan- 
caster, Wigan, Chestei, Pieston, and Liverpool 5 Four offi- 
cers in receipt of half-pay were tried by court-maitial and 
shot as deserters On December 9 a procession of about 1 50 
of those foremost in rank, with seventy of their attendants, 
entered London, each man on horseback, his arms tied with 

1 State Papers, cited above, p 253, n 1 

J Ibid According to this paper the rebels were surprised at break of day of 
November 14, after Lord Derwentwater and Colonel Macintosh had been deli\ ered 
up as hostages for the completion of the capitulation The ofhcial version has 
it that the armistice ended, as agreed, at break of day and that the rebels then 
voluntarily submitted. The terms of surrender subsequently had a controversial 
importance 

* According to Berwick the joint forces of Wills and Carpenter numbered no 
more than 1,000 men, and the official account published by Boyer speaks ot “ so 
great a body of desperate men reduced by such a'handful of troops ” But 
Professor Michael has shewn that, estimated by the regiments present and the 
average strength of regiments at that date, they were probably about 2,000 men 
The plan of the action given m Boyer also represents horse and foot militia on 
the south and foot militia intrenched outside the Ribble bridge, but these were 
probably little to be depended upon, or perhaps they came up after the action, 
for no mention is made of them On the other hand, Forster had six cannon, 
though no expert gunners, and the royal forces none 

4 Fifth Report of the Deputy Keeper of Public Records (1844), App , 11 , 
167 Professor Michael, without citing his authority, says (p 554) that Wills 
released a number of the common prisoners If so, the discrepancies m the esti- 
mates of the numbers of the rebel forces, which were reported before the action 
at 4,000 to 5,000 — beyond question an exaggeration — may be partly accounted 
for The 1,400 odd reported as captured were those held prisoners only It is 
likely enough that, as Professor Michael states. Wills had not force enough to 
guard all and took upon himself to release many , but as this was without orders, 
and a release of rebels taken with arms m their hands, he perhaps refrained from 
reporting it 

5 R* O , MS , Domestic Entry Books, George I , vu , 132 34 
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lopes, *he led b\ sokkeis 1 In the hout of u h i .. t j ui "V L Tf \ 

tbc Jacob tc r^ob had th-><ippct *ec? JLhe uc c- 

cc \ed b\ the populace w^th shouts of de^ s m', a id i i inockuip 
of the Oietcnde* l± e \v*is p ccetled b\ a man » th a * a* n. r - 
pan Forstei was committed to X ew gate ten o the Lst in 
iun to the lower 

On No^c'rbe’ 13, the da\ of Foistet’s capitulation at Pies- 
ton, a ’ess decline action was fought between Ala a^d Ai & \ 11 
Alai had ie» ia - led inactive at Perth, aw aitmg the reinfoi cements 
v hich continued to llltei in B\ the eaih pa»t of Xovembei 
he hael diaw n togethei about 10,000 men -Argj 11, on the othei 
hind had been \ ei \ ’naeiequatelj. lemfoiced be thiee addi- 
tional diagoon lcgiments anel foui regiments of foot the 

middle of the month he musteied at Stilling no more than 3,300 
men On the 10th Alar left Peith with the intention of advanc- 
ing diiectlj upon Stirling and foicmg his wav past Aig^ll to 
join the iebels m Lancashue On the 12th he d’spatched 
General Goidon with a detachment to occupy the stiategically 
impoitant position of Dunblane, four miles north of Stilling 
Aigjll, however, who had learnt the art of wai in Alarlborough’s 
school, had been too quick foi him Hearing on the 1 1 th of Alai’s 
advance, he stiengthened himself bv withdiawmg the garnsons 
fiom the neighbouimg towns of Glasgow, Kilsj th, Falkirk, and 
Linlithgow , and, instead of w aitmg to be attacked, marched 
on the following day with his whole force to Dunblane 
He selected as the place to give battle an undulating highland, 
a mile and a half to the noith-east of Dunblane, called Shenff 
Muu, well adapted by the hardness of the frost for the move- 
ments of cavaliy, m which arm he was far superioi Both 
armies bivouacked on the night of the 12th m the open fields 
within two miles of one another Early on the morning of 
Sunday, the 1 3th, Mar drew up his forces m two lines — m the 
centre the mfantiy, on the wmgs the horse A group of nobles 
were m the middle of the second line — the Earls of Seaforth 
and Panmure, Lord Drummond, eldest son of the titular Duke 
of Perth, the author of the attempt on the castle of Edinburgh, 
and the Marquises of Huntly and Tulhbardme, eldest sons of 
the Dukes of Gordon and Atholl, and others 

A movement of Mar towards the higher ground, before the 

1 John Drummond to [Lord Harley], Portland MSS , v , 520, 521 
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CHAP ioyal ax my was fully deployed, led Aigyll, who had planned to 
xlv meet a fiontal attack, to believe that the mam onset of the 
enemy was to be directed against his light flank He accoid- 
mgly began to alter the disposition of his forces Like Mai’s, 
they were oideied to foim m two lines In the centie were 
six battalions of veteian infantiy under General Wightman , 
behind them two more battalions, suppoited by two regiments 
of diagoons , on each wing were three squadrohs Argyll 
was on the light, Whetham, the second in command, on 
the left wing 1 The royal forces numbered 3,300 men, of 
whom some weie militia, and 150 gentlemen volunteeis who 
weie mounted - Aigyll, in his dispatch, estimated the lebels at 
about 9,000 men, which appears to have been a fairly accuiate 
computation The duke, as he advanced towards the rebels, 
extended his right wing beyond their left, which was weak m 
cavalry, by T throwing out his “ grey dragoons ” (the 11 Scots 
Greys”) so as to threaten a turning movement The rebel 
right wing was similarly^ extended beyond the loyalist left, the 
configuration of the ground having hidden the movements of 
either from the other 

The higher ground towards which the rebel left was 
advancing was first occupied by the duke, and before the lebel 
ranks, somewhat disordered by their haste, could be refoimed, 
the battle opened with a discharge of musketry fiom their 
centre This being shortly afterwards followed by a chaige 
of the highlandeis upon the duke’s right, Evans’s dragoons,* 
which weie posted here, were thrown into a momentaiy con- 
fusion The position was, however, retrieved by a flank attack 
by the Scots Greys, who rode down the lighter Scottish cavaliy 
and hurled themselves upon the infantry, whom they threw 
into a confusion which speedily became a rout F01 three 
miles the dragoons, under Argyll’s lead, maintained a close 
pursuit Ihe duke, whom the intei veiling use had from the 
outset cut off from the sight of his left wing, was persuaded 
that he was dispersing the mam body of the enemy He 
refused for a while to pay attention to warnings from Wight- 

1 R O , MS , State Papers, Dom , G I , Scotland, bundle 10, no 48 
*Ibtd , no 46a, “Account of the battle of Dunbbun from a gentleman of 
Stirling ” (apparently one of the volunteers), November 15, 1715 

* Now the 4th Hussars William Evans was appointed colonel on Oct 12, 
1713, Bngltsh Army Lists, vi , 3 
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man, who was following him with thiee of the battahcn« chvp 
of foot under his command, that hit* left wmg had vanished ^ IV 
When, at lavt, he was prevailed upon to leliace nis ^.teps, he 
found a body of the enemy m possession of the top of the h>'l 
m his lear, shew ing signs of a disposition to attach His ow n 
force, probably mimbeied no more than 1,500, while that of 
the Scots was, b\ his estimate, 4,000 men His tioops weie 
too fatigued to attack He had as yet no knowledge of the 
fate ot the itst of his airm, and he encamped foi the night on 
the ground held by him m the morning Had Mar seized his 
opportunity he might, in Wightman’s opinion, ha\e annihi- 
lated the small foice His characteiistic irresolution prevailed 
He tested on his arms and dui mg the night, on pietext of 
want of piovisions, tamely maiched his troops back to Ardoch, 
their foimei camping ground 

The left wing of the royal aimy was still m the act of 
changing its disposition to meet the anticipated turning move- 
ment of the enemy when the mam body of the Scots advanced 
to the attack The king’s troops received the charge with a 
volley of musketry, but were greatly outnumbeied and were 
borne down by the masses of the enemy Many of the militia 
also, whether fiom disaffection or want of discipline, dropped 
their arms Falling hastily back, they threw the supporting 
dragoons into confusion, and m seven or eight minutes, accoid- 
mg to Mar’s boast, “ neither the form of a squadron nor bat- 
talion” remained The rout, however, was to some degree 
checked by the courageous conduct of the cavalry under the im- 
mediate command of Whetham 1 They stopped the fugitives at 
a pass on the road to Stirling and afforded them a cover for 
reforming their ranks The artillery was thereby saved, and 

1 Lord Stanhope speaks of Whetham as a “ terrified general,*' and is justified 
by the account of Tuidal, perhaps founded upon Campbell's Life of Argyll 
(1745) But Campbell was anxious to extenuate hzs hero’s blunders, and in 
other particulars is at variance with eye-witnesses of the battle (see C S Terry, 
Chevalier de St George , 1902, p 290, n 2) Argyll, in his first official dispatch, 
attached no blame to Whetham , but stones to Whetham *s discredit had reached 
the duke, and on November 15 he wntes to the ministry “ 1 have enquired 
exactly into this matter that I might be able to do justice to Mr Whetham 
who by experience I know to be a good officer and as brave a man as any 
serves His Majesty ” R O , MS , State Papers, Dom ,OI, Scotld , bundle xo» 
no 52 On December 6 he repeats, in a dispatch to Townshend, who had 
heard similar rumours “ 1 do most sincerely thmk that what happened was Mr« 
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Whetham began to piepare for the defence of the pass against 
the main aimv, in the belief that the whole of Aigyll’s com- 
mand had been annihilated, as he heard fiom a number of 
professing e> e-witnesses The successful right wmg of the 
rebels, ho\ve\ei, had been drawn off from the puisuit and 
an aide-de-camp from the duke arrived 111 the afternoon to 
acquaint Whetham with the leal position, and to order his 
leturn to Dunblane, about three miles distant At seven m 
the e\enmg the io>al aimy was leunited on the field of battle 
Both sides claimed a victoiy Aigyll lost 600 killed, wounded, 
and pnsoneis, the rebels consideiably more 1 The substantial 
results remained with the royal aimy The advance of the 
rebels southwaids w T as checked The indecision of many a 
highland chief npened, as in the case of Lords Huntly and 
Seaforth, into a prudent lesolve to submit on terms, 01, as 
m the case of Sinclair and Lord Rollo, to go over to the 
winning side 

Whetham’s misfortune and not his fault” R O, MS, State Papers, Dom , 
G I , Scotld , bundle 10, no 115 Lord Torphichen, who commanded 
a squadron oi cavalry, says that at the pass “dragoons and foot rallied 
under my co\er,” and that he acted under Whetham’s oiders (tbtd , 
no, g^) So far was Whetham from being court-martialled and shot, 
as he would have been hTd Stanhope’s account been accurate, that he was 
in command of the cavalry of the left wmg during the advance from Stirling 
to Perth on January 29 following The account of Campbell and Tmdal, upon 
whom Stanhope probably relied, is also inconsistent with the Jacobite des- 
cription of what took place on the rebels’ right wmg printed by Boyer (Pol 
State , 1715, p 518), which says that they only pursued half a mile Colonel 
Harrison (Royalist) sa>s that the left “retired beyond Dumblam to possess 
themselves of the passes leading there” (to Stirling) 

2 Stanhope says 700, but Argyll’s dispatch runs “ I count their dead to be 
500 and I believe the number of their wounded to be considerable ”, R. O , 
MS , State Papers, G I , Scotld , bundle 10, no 485, 



CHAPTER XV 

THE PRETENDFR IN SCOTLAND THE SEPTENNIAL ACT 

Upon the arrnal of James at St Malo on No\ embei 8 , NS, 
1715, he found e\ei> thing, to use his own language, “in a 
strange confused chaos” 1 Out of this emerged the decision 
that Ormonde should make another \ enture on England, w hilst 
he himself attempted to gain the east coast of Scotland As 
the Channel was patt oiled by English ciuiseis, St Malo was a 
dangerous poit at which to embaik It was agreed, therefore, 
that he should tiavel to Dunkuk on horseback by unfiequented 
loads and in disguise On his armal there on Decembei 1-12 
he was gieeted by the news that Oimonde’s second attempt to 
land, on this occasion in Cornwall, had been prevented by 
tempestuous weather and that he had returned to France 
Having embarked at Dunkuk in a small vessel, James on 
January 2, 1716, wrote to Bohngbroke from Peterhead “I 
am at last, thank God, m my own ancient kingdom 51 His 
first act was to issue a proclamation, dated October 25, the 
ongmal draught of which had been prepared by Bolmgbroke, 
but altered by himself 2 It promised the restoration of the 
Scottish parliament and, in the equivocal terms which Bolmg- 
broke denounced, security for the two established Churches of 
England and Scotland only, that of Ireland being deliberately 

1 James III to Lord Bohngbroke, November 15, 1715, Stuart Papers , 1 , 458 

9 “ He ” (James), in conversation with Bolmgbroke, “ took exception against 
several passages (of Bolmgbroke’s draught) and particularly against those wherein 
a direct promise of securing the churches of England and Ireland was made ” 
(Bohngbroke’s letter to Sir William Wyndham) Bolmgbroke believed that the 
draught had been “sent to the queen to be corrected by her confessor,” and the 
dates shew that an interval elapsed sufficient for this to be done (see Stuart 
Papers, t„ lxxxui ) “ The whole tenour of the amendments was one continued 

instance of the grossest bigotry, and the most material passages were turned with 
all the Jesuitical prevarication possible ” (Letter to Wyndham, see Stuart Papers , 

1 . 448 49)> 
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CHAP excluded After a short stay at the seat of the Earl Marischal 
at Fetteiesso, where he conferied on Mar the title of duke, 
James, on the 4th, made his public entry into Dundee The 
people flocked to see him, but only to meet with disappointment 
He had none of the glamour of the first nor the bonho 7 tiie of the 
second Charles He lecalled rathei the gloomy visage of his 
father “His countenance,” wiote a supporter, “looked ex- 
ticmely heavy . Some said the circumstances he found us 
111 dejected him , I am sure the figure he made dejected us ” 
After a stay at the loyal palace of Scone, wheie he fixed Janu- 
aiy 23 for his coronation, James advanced to Perth There the 
first revelation awaited him Mar had led him, while abroad, 
to expect an army of 1 6,000 men , but numbers of the high- 
landers had made their way home, leaving no more than 4,000 
men in camp The Earl of Sutherland, assisted by Lord 
Lovat, 1 who was anxious to make his peace with the govern- 
ment, 2 had on the day before Sheriff Muir recaptured the town 
and castle of Inverness The pretender’s army was therefore 
threatened at the same time from the north and fiom the south 
In the middle of November Geneial Cadogan, Marlborough’s 
favourite officer, who had been in Holland negotiating the 
Barrier treaty between the emperor and the States-general, 
arrived in the Thames with 3,000 Dutch troops Another 
3,000 were already embarked for England, the whole 6,000 
being the number stipulated foi by the treaty of Utiecht. 
By the close of December the army had assembled at Stilling, 
Argyll m chief command with Cadogan as next m rank On 
January 29, Argyll and Cadogan began their advance That 
night a council of war, held at Perth, decided on a retreat 
towards Dundee Twelve hours after the evacuation of Perth, 
Argyll with the vanguard entered the town The restiveness 
of the highlanders at the order to retreat was soothed by 
smooth words They were marching for Aberdeen, a district 
notoriously well-affected towards them J If they were pursued 
to the highlands, where the enemy’s cavalty would be useless, 
victory would be assured But when they found themselves 
making direct for the coast, and at Montrose saw two French 

1 Stuart Papers, i , 460, 482 

a He obtained a pardon for these services Ibid , p 514 

* Montrose MSS , p 373, HhK Comm , 3rd Rep , App« 
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\ essels ndmg at mchor, the} be B r>n to haibom su-.p cons, that 
then pnnee might be contemplating election In fa*_t no 
le-olution had been come to, and on Pebi uaij, 3 James wiote 
lmploung the legent foi piompt succour 1 But the ships, 
one of which had been oidered to comet an ento} to the con- 
tinent, offeied an oppoitumty which might not lecui To 
diveit suspicion, the pnnce’s baggage was sent on with the 
advance pait}, while his bod\ guaid was stationed outside his 
house, as it he weie about to match He himself, m compan} 
of Alar, escaped aftei daik b\ a back dooi on Fcbiuar) 4, and 
found lefuge on boaid Befoie his departuie, he signed a 
commission to Lieutenant-Geneial Alexander Goidon, nom- 
inating him commandei-m-chief in Scotland 

It is due to James to sa} that, notwithstanding the equi- 
vocal mannei of his withdiawal, which gave it the aspect of 
deseition, he was in fact onl} prevailed upon by the lepiesen- 
tation that his piesence would make it more difficult foi his 
followers to obtain teims In a letter written for circulation 
among them, but not disclosed till the} leached Abeideen, 
where the news of his escape was communicated, he recom- 
mended them to provide foi their own safet} until his return 
w ith succours might justif) a renewal of the attempt The 
leading of this letter at a crowded meeting evoked lively 
expiessions of indignation 2 * Argyll affected to pursue the 
dispersing rebels to Aberdeen and Peterhead, but with a 
humane tardiness that provoked the width of Cadogan, who 
accused him of conniving at their escape J The rebel remnant, 
consisting of 400 horse and 200 foot, lendezvoused for the last 
time at Badenoch on February 14, whence General Gordon 
and the other chiefs wrote to Argyll asking for terms 4 5 Ar- 
gyll, having had reiterated orders to give no answer to such 
requests, 6 their letter remained unnoticed and they decided to 

1 Stuart Papers , 1 , 504 

2 February 4, 1716, ibtd , 1 , 505 , 11 , no, 150 

1 This seems to have been true , see the detailed accounts of the marches 
as narrated by Clanranald Ibtd , u , xn 

* General Alexander Gordon, the Earls of Linlithgow and Southesk, and 
seven others to the Duke of Argyll, February 15, ibtd t 1 , 512 The clans- 
men forced the leaders to sign it Ibtd , u , 149 

5 Lord Townshend to the Duke of Argyll, November 8 t 1715, Townshend 

MSS , p 177 * c f PP 180, x8x. 
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shift foi themselves as best they could 1 A numbei escaped to 
the Oxkneys and othei islands and thence to Holland, N01- 
way, Sweden, and Fiance Small ships weie dispatched by the 
pretender duung Febiuary, March, April, and May to patiol 
the islands and western coasts and collect and transpoit the 
fugitives 2 At the close of Februaiy Argyll, whose indisposition 
to press haidlj on his countrymen had called forth repeated 
evpiessions of dissatisfaction fiom Townshend, was recalled, 
and Cadogan, who had censured his remissness, was appointed 
commander-in-chief 111 Scotland Cadogan was indefatigable 
m hunting down the fugitives “ The Dutch ti oops,” accoid- 

ing to a Jacobite, “ left nothing earthly undestroyed ” between 
Stirling and Inverness, and “ the English tioops were very little 
more merciful ” 3 By April the country was entirely tianquil 
Thus mgloriously ended the pietendei’s hopes The 
rebellion in Scotland had revealed the weakness of the clan 
system when opposed to an organised government Political 
animosities, local jealousies, and blood feuds hindered the 
co-operation of the clans The sentiment of personal loyaltj. 
rendered the action of the tiibesmen dependent, not upon 
general political views, but upon the interest or the caprice of 
the individual chief Lovat was able to attach to either side 
the Frasers and the Grants, 4 and to ofifei to lend his vassals for 
the extirpation of rival clans 6 That the largest of the clans 
should be hostile to the rebellion and its chief, Argyll, at 
the head of the royal troops, deprived the movement of 
national significance Against the command of his chief it was 
in vain for the pretender to expect that a proclamation would 
bring a highlander to the battlefield Ormonde, Berwick, Marl- 
borough alike had failed him With Marlborough a despairing 
effort was made on the very day of his escape Captain David 
Floyd “ downright forced his way ” into the duke’s presence, 
presenting him with a letter probably from James himself 6 But 
the duke’s capacity for good or ill was approaching its end A 

1 Stuart Papers , 11 , 112 , 143 
*Ibtd , it , 57, 74, 81, 160, 

8 The rebels contributed to the destruction by themselves burning houses to 
“ prevent the enemy subsisting ff Ibtd , p 116 
*1^,1,499,501 

* Lord Lovat to General Cadogan, March io, 1716, tbtd , u , 36 
6 Jo Menize (Menziea) to Lord Mar, February 4, 1716, tbtd , i M 507 
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stioke of paraljsis on May 2S was the pjecu'soi of ck-ablirg 
infi’ mities 

Bolingbioke had lemametl in Fiance, until "ig v e* t»ng 
himself to peisuade the legent to furnish assistance When 
James, who landed safely at Giavelmes on Febiuaiy 1021, 
leached St Geimam’s the secietaiy waited upon him Thiee 
dajs latei, Oimonde ca'ied upon Bohngbroke with two laconic 
oideis in James’s hand — the one dismissing him from his po-t 
as secietarj, the othei requiting the suriende* to the duke of 
his official papeis The ostensible le&son assigned to him was 
that the duke and he were on such bad teims that ‘ the} could 
not be both emplo} ed ” 1 The real cause lay deepci Neither 
Bohngbroke nor James had forgotten the alterations 111 the 
declarations printed m view of the invasion to which the 
secietary refused his signature To these ladical causes of 
dissatisfaction between James and the secietaiy were added 
such as naturall} anse from disappointed hopes A buzz of 
calumny circulated Bohngbroke had betrayed secrets to Stair , 
he had been remiss m forwarding munitions of war, he had 
been inattentive to business Weaned though he was of a 
thankless office, he employed his secretary’, Brmsden, to refute 
these aspersions To a message from the queen-dowager, 
offeimg to adjust matters, he returned answer that he wished 
his aim might rot off if he ever drew his sword or employed 
Ins pen m their seivice Bohngbroke’s dismissal was an un- 
giacious return for services which, on Berwick’s testimony, had 
been ungrudgingly rendered James pretended to the regent 
that it was m consequence of information from Scotland 2 
Berwick’s judgement was just His brother had made an 
“ enormous blunder in dismissing the only Englishman he 
had able to manage his affairs ” 

As the cause of the pretender became manifestly more un- 
promising, the anxiety of the regent to atone for the breaches 
of friendship shewn by French officials m permitting the 
equipment and dispatch of his expedition began to shew itself. 

1 Mar to Colonel John Hay, Stuart Papers , n , 85, April 13, 1716 

* March 6, 1716, Stuart Papers , u , 5 Bohngbroke declared that the memorial 
against him had been concocted m France and sent to England Ibtd , p 106 In 
a letter to the Bishop of Rochester (Atterbury), of August 28, 1716, Mar im- 
plies that the initial suggestion of his dismissal came from the bishop and bis 
friends* Ibtd f p 386, cf also tbtd , 9 p. 74 
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Befoie the negotiations foi the peace of Utrecht the sympa- 
thy of the Bntish government had been lepeatedly invoked on 
behalf of suffering Fiencli piotestants condemned to the gal- 
leys for then faith Both in England and Holland then repie- 
sentatives had pleaded that no treaty should be concluded 
without a piovision foi their lelease Queen Anne herself had 
expressed an interest m them and had leceived assurances from 
Louis XIV But Bolmgbroke had no sympathy with religious 
convictions and had not been disposed eithei to hazard his 
favour at the couit of Versailles 01 to retaid a peace by insisting 
upon a condition distasteful to Louis and Madame de Mam- 
tenon The Fiench piotestants weie sacnficed to bigotry and 
indifference It was a timely and giacious concession on the 
part of the legent to redeem the promises that had been given 
by ordering them to be set at liberty The Bntish government 
was now resolved to insist on the lemoval of the pretender 
from Loiraine, whither, after a short stay at St Gei mam’s, he 
had once moie repaued The duke, nervous, lest the regent 
should exert pressure, met James at Commercy (Maich 10-14), 
and explained his inability to remain his host No practicable 
resource remained but the papal terntory of Avignon, which 
he reached about April 1 Pope Clement XI vviote him a 
letter of welcome and assigned him a pension 1 The whigs 
remained unappeased They were determined to discredit him 
by driving him to Rome A memorial handed m by Stair 
to the regent declared that his government would not be satis- 
fied till the pretender was beyond the Alps 

Despite occasional disturbances, of which Jacobite corre- 
spondence made the most, the population as a whole shewed 
no sympathy with the rising The evacuation of Perth by the 
pretender was acclaimed with cheers m the London theatres 
While the dissenters were especially zealous for the govern- 
ment — a dissenting congregation headed by its pieacher taking 
arms to assist the troops at Preston— thirteen of the prelates 
of the Church of England published a declaration of “ abhor- 
rence of the present rebellion” In Ireland the parliament 
voted ^50,000 for the apprehension of the pretender and 
.£10,000 for that of the Duke of Ormonde, in the event of 
their landing The speech with which King George opened 
1 James HI. to Cardinal Imperial!, May 12, 1716, Stuart Papers , 11 , 147 
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the se^ion on Januatv 9, 1716, cxpie«sea thw c r > r L i uce oi 
the mmistiv in the futuie, s'na it corvuvci 1 ?r u>W,it_ct v c*i’>- 
1114 to hi mce against “ endeavouring, to suppoit this despeiute 
undei taking ” When it pcits came to hand that numbexs of 
Irish and Scottish officeis v\ eie read\ to errbai *v fiom Fiaice, 
10,000 add’t’onal tioops weie prompt!} voted ioi England and 
C>, 000 foi Ii eland Hatl thej ” v the king’s «eiv ants , vv lote Stan- 
hope to Stan on Januarv 23, * encom aged the tenipei ahich 
appeared, I do veidv believe a wai woino Inn e been voted 
before the using of the house" 'I his was not the attitude of 
an administiation in difficulties, and the news of the pietendei’s 
flight a foitmght latci completed the efiect on the indent’s 
mind No event, as Prince Eugene declaied, could have con- 
lnbuted to the stability of the new d> nasty so eftectuallv as 
the Scottish rebellion 

In the infliction of penalties the government as compaied 
with the Stew ait sovereigns, acted with moderation and lenity. 
By the rigour of the law all the pnsoneis weie liable to death 
But theie was no “ blood} assize” From among the hun- 
dieds of undistinguished prisoneis taken at Pieston, one m 
eveiy twenty was selected by lot to take his tnal, the rest 
were respited 1 Less than a hundied of those taken m Scot- 
land were, under a power given by statute, 2 sent for trial to 
Carlisle, despite the execrations of the Jacobites and the disap- 
proval of Scottish lawyers 3 Though most of them pleaded 
guilty, not one was executed A number escaped, 4 * so large as to 
suggest the complicity of jailers Among them were Forster 
and Brigadier Macintosh, who in April broke out of Newgate 
and, notwithstanding the offer of £1,000 for Forster, made their 
way safely to Avignon Only twenty-two prisoners were 
hanged in Lancashire and four in London Some hundreds 
weie transported for terms to the American colonies 6 In the 

1 R O , MS , State Papers, Dom , G I , bundle 2, no 95, Dec 13, 1713 

*1 G I , st 2, c 33 

* Duncan Forbes, then depute advocate, to Walpole, m August, 1716, CuUo- 
dett Papers, p 61 

* Eighteen from Edinburgh Castle, “ about as many from Stirling ” Stuart 

Papers , 11 , 432, September is, 1716 , cf ibtd , p 432 

•See R O, MS, Board of Trade, Carolina (Proprietary), vol v, n 97 
They had pleaded guilty, as is acknowledged by the young Lord Wharton in 
his attack upon the proceedings of the government, October 10, 1716, Stuart 
Papers, iu., 547. 
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CHAP case, however, of the rebel loids it was detei mined that an 
example should be made With a view to diverting unpopu- 
lauty fiom the couit, the procedure adopted was not that of 
indictment but of impeachment by the house of commons of 
high tieason On Januaiy it, 1716, lesolutions passed foi 
the impeachment of Loids Deuventwatei, Widdungton, Niths 
dale, Wintoun, Caimvath, Kenmuie, and Naime Bi ought up 
befoie the house of loids on the 19th, all of them pleaded 
guilt} and threw themselves on the king’s mercy, with the 
exception of the Earl of Wintoun, who asked foi further time 
to prepaie his defence Sentence upon the othei six was 
dehveied with solemn ceremony m Westminstei Hall by Lord 
Chancellor Cowper, sitting as loid high stewaid The execu- 
tions weie fixed to take place on Febiuary 24 

Among the numerous friends of the condemned there 
weie lively hopes of obtaining a remission of the sentences 
Personal appeals to the king piovmg inefficacious, the fnends 
of the culputs sought to stir public sentiment and, in par- 
ticular, that of the two houses of pailiament The advocates 
of clemency, currently called “ the mercy men,” 1 were m a 
painful dilemma If the leaders of the rebellion were spared, 
their followers ought not to have been executed On the 
other hand, the suppression of the rebellion and the flight of 
the pretender seemed to render further bloodshed needless 
They also found themselves confronted with a constitutional 
difficulty By a section of the act of settlement it was pio- 
vided “ that no pardon under the great seal of England be 
pleadable to an impeachment by the commons in parliament ” 
The house of lords, however, agreed that the prerogative of 
pardon after conviction was not abolished and, on February 
22, under the influence of Nottingham who seceded from his 
colleagues, carried an address for mercy, though by five 
votes only After a vehement discussion m council, it was 
decided that three of the six convicted lords should be repneved 
The three most guilty, Nithsdale, Derwentwater, and Kenmure 
were left for execution Derwentwater and Kenmure were 
beheaded upon Tower Hill on the 24th, both professing to 
the last their adherence to the pretender The escape of 

1 Stuart Papers , n f io* 
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Nithsdale fiom piison in a woman’s Jothc^ b' the cont* i,r,u c ' p 
of hi-. counters on the c\ ening befoie is oiv 01 the duunatic ' v 
episu( les of histon A’l E inland applauded hti beio.sm and, 
though hei act was ticason, the government was gencious 
enough to let he go fice The tual of the Eail o*" Wmtoun 
began on Match 15 Theie was some doubt as to Ivs sanitj , 
but his pait m the lebelhon was clear) p'oved L in .e the 
othci prisoneis he pietencled that he had sunendeied on the 
promise of meres As this plea leflected upon the km,,, the 
government took this, the fii-t oppoitunitv the\ had liad, of 
lebuttmg it b\ the te-timon) of Geneials Caipentei and Wills 
Being unanimousl) found guilty he was sentenced to death 
on Maich 19, a sentence commuted foi impiisonmeni I01 life 
in the Towe**, whence on August 4 he effected h s escape to 
the continent The opposition offeied b) Nottingham to the 
executions brought to the sm face the latent differences between 
him and the lest of the mmistiv While his vote m the house 
of loids m opposition to his colleagues had abundant justifica- 
tion m precedent, public opinion was rapidly matuung m favoui 
oi party go\ eminent Foui da) s after the executions, Not- 
tingham, his son Loid Finch, his biothei Lord A) Iesfoid, 
and his nephew Lord Guernsey, weie all dismissed from then 
posts Hencefoith the government was purel) whig 

In the days of their domination the tones had conceived 
the idea of conserving their power from the \ lassitudes of 
popular election b) a lepeal of the triennial act of 1694 
But the end had come w ith unexpected suddenness and 
the opportunity was now transferred to the hands of then 
opponents A continuance of the existing parliament for six 
years longer would probably make m favour of the peaceable 
establishment of the dynast)' The question was, indeed, raised 1 
and >et remains one of the controversies of constitutional law, 
whether a parliament summoned for three >ears was compe- 
tent to extend its existence to seven without a refeience to 
the electorate from whom it denved its powers. But time had 
disclosed practical objections to the continuance of the tnennial 
act which were incontestable Ihey were admirably sketched 
by Steele m his speech for the bill m the commons, and may 

1 See the Marquis of 'Wharton’s circular letter to the freeholders, October 10, 

1716, Sfuatt Papers^ m , 547 
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be summarised by saj mg that election petitions, business and 
electioneei ing man ceu vies successively engrossed the thiee j eai s 
of a pailiament’s life Outside pailiament it was said that tnen- 
nial elections had mcieased bnbery Constituencies and agents 
pi eyed upon then iepresentati\es Party passions weie height- 
ened, domestic peace was distuibed In foreign affairs an ab- 
sence of continuity had made itself felt m English policy and 
the government of the day had been legal ded abroad as an 
ephemeral powei The triennial act had made, said the old 
Eail of Sunderland, “ a triennial king, a tnennial ministiy 
and a triennial alliance ” 

Upon these considerations the government detei mined to 
repeal the act and substitute a teim of seven yeais as the 
limit of a pailiament’s duiation Yet so many interests were 
involved in the maintenance of the existing system, that 
doubts were entertained of the leception a septennial bill would 
meet with in the house of commons It was determined, 
theiefore, following the precedent of the triennial act, to mtio 
duce the bill in the fiist place into the house of lords In the 
debate on the second reading, Nottingham and his friends 
ranged themselves with the opposition Bishop Atterbuiy 
“ complimented, bantered, and lashed the ministry with 
an infinite deal of wit An essential pait of it (the speech) was 
to admire the happiness of this free nation that was now to 
be governed by a standing parliament and a standing aimy” 1 
Shrewsbury, like Atterbury in correspondence with the preten- 
der, caustically observed that, “ as to the saving of money, he 
could not see that, for he believed everybody knew that an an- 
nuity of seven yeais costs dearer than an annuity of thiee” 2 
The division was not wholly upon party lines The Duke 
of Somerset, at the head of a group of whigs, voted against 
the bill , a group of toiy peers in its favour “ A new strange 
jumble,” commented an onlooker 8 The second reading was 
carried on April 16 by seventy-seven to forty-three votes, thirty 
peers subsequently recording a protest against it In the house 
of commons, although there was the same conflict of feeling, 
the government were more sure of a majority Whigs who had. 
inveighed against the intentions of the tones in the last par- 

1 Stuart Papers, 11 , 131, April ig, 1716 

* Ibid , p 123, Apnl 16, 1716 * Ibid , p 12a, Apnl r6, 1716 
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1'ament felt, in the«r turn, some scrup'es at defending the 
measure, but were com cited to its necessity b> the zealous 
opposition of the Jacobites The go\ emment cai ned the second 
leading b> r 284 to 162 \otes on the 24th 

Addiesses, laigelj , no doubt, mspned b\ meicenarj mo- 
tnes now pouied m against the biU 1 * 3 The\ served but to 
inspire the gov emment to quicken its pace- Lechmeie, who 
had been dismissed fiom the post of solicitor-general, probablj, 1 
for his opposition to the impeachment of Oxford for treason, 
endeav ouied to imohe the house in a conti oveisv with the 
peeis b\ the m«eition of a clause to disable fiom sitting in eithei 
house all peisons having pensions dui mg pleasure Stanhope 
piomptly undertook to embodv such a pioposal,so fai as legai ded 
the house of commons, m a separate act 4 The septennial act 
itself leceived the io>al assent on May 7 r ‘ The predictions 
wh'ch daikened the buth of this measure were ne\ei fulfilled 
There was no enhancement of the prerogatn e, there was no 
“ standing parliament ” But one consequence resulted which 
none had foietold It was said by Speaker Onslow that the 
passing of the septennial bill marked the emancipation of 
the house of commons from its former dependence on the 
ciown and the house of lords The anticipated advantage that 
it would strengthen the stability of an administration in the 
eyes of foreign powers was immediately realised “ The present 
parliament m England that is to last seven years,” wrote the 
Jacobite General Dillon from Paris to Mar at Avignon, “ scares 
them all here and makes them very apprehensive of doing or 
giving any advice that may disoblige them (the English govern- 

1 ** Addresses are coming tip against it from all the boroughs of the kingdom,” 
[Hugh Thomas] to Jean Johnson [L Inese], April 26, 17x6, Stuart Papers , 11 , 140 
Earl Stanhope says that “ the people at large shewed no disapprobation of the 
intended change,” citing m support the fact that the petitions against it entered m 
the journals of the house of commons numbered only ten An explanation may be 
found in a letter of Apr 1 30 from Hugh Thomas to Jean Johnson (L Inese) 

•* It is said above two hundred addresses on that subject (the septennial bill) 
have been burnt at the post office as coming too late, so that new addresses are 
coming up from all parts to his majesty against it ” Ib$d , p 145 

*Ibtd 

3 Stanhope (1 , 289) was unable to discover the reason, but see Portland 
MSS , v , 508, Lady Oxford’s letter, ibtd , p 511, written in June, 17x5 (where for 
“attorney” should probably be read “solicitor”), though Lechmere did not retire 
till December 

* t G I , st 2, c* 56 
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ment)” 1 * No sooner was the bill safe than Stair vigorously 
pressed the expulsion of the pretender fiom Avignon i From 
this time the conespondence m the Stuait Papeis teems with 
lamentation^ ovei the subset viency of the regent, the adverse 
bias of Albeiom, and the geneial disposition of the Roman 
catholic pnnees of Euiope to leave the pretender to shift foi 
him&elf The rise in the funds which greeted the enactment 
indicated pievision of these effects 

Since the spi ing of 1715 the king had been hankering to 
levisit his native country By a clause of the act of settlement 
the sovereign was restrained from leaving the realm without the 
consent of pailiament Both paities, howevei, concuired in 
suppoiting a bill foi the lepeal of this condition 3 The Jacobites, 
as the Stuait Papers shew, looked foi ward to the absence of the 
king as a favourable opportunity for a renewal of their designs 4 
The Hanovei tones, perhaps, hoped foi a future rewaid for 
complaisance The question of the regency during the king’s 
absence excited to a high pitch the ill-feeling between father 
and son The king found himself compelled to yield to the 
precedents for constituting the prince sole regent, but insisted 
on sheaiing his son’s authority of some of its outward import- 
ance b> st} ling him “ guardian and lieutenant of the realm,” 
a title boine, indeed, by the Black Prince, but less significant of 
power than events in France had rendeied the title of legent 
Conformably to this title, the more important appointments in 
the army and civil service were reserved to the king The 
resentment shewn by the prince at these restrictions was visited 
upon his adviser, Aigyll, whom the king oidered to be dis- 
missed ,* 5 not only from the post of groom of the stole to the 
prince, but fiom all his commands and preferments in the army 
and elsewhere His brother, the Earl of Ilay, shared his fall 
This burst of ill-temper caused a public scandal The prob- 
abilities of the duke’s defection or that of Lord Ilay were 

1 Stuart Papers, u , 154, May 15, N & , 1716 9 Ibid , p 155 

* 1 Q I , st 2, c 51 (1715) 4 Stuart Papers, it , 353, 364 

* Argyll’s biographer, Robert Campbell, while admitting ignorance of the 
cause of his dismissal, suggests that it may have been due to his remissness m 

the pursuit of the rebels or to his opposition to the removal of the Scotch 

prisoners to Carlisle for trial But the Jacobite correspondence in the Stuart 
Papers attributes it to the cause assigned m the text See especially John 
Walkinshaw to the Duke of Mar, July 29, 1716, 11 , 315 
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cagerl} discussed m the councils of the pietendei But Ai^\ T cfvp 
co.itirued his attendance at couit cu:ti\ ated his influence vith '' 
the pnnce, a n d had the ciedit ot mspuing ium With ?cts ot 
petty hostility to the cabinet 2 

Oi the eve of the kmg 5 s departuie a paitiai ledistnbutiou 
ot offices was effected In ie\vard foi his services as the mtio- 
ducei ot the septennial bill into tiie house of loids, tht Duke of 
Devonshne was appointed to succeed Nottingham as president 
of the council, while Stanhope’s fnend, General Carpenter, 
followed Aigjll as commandei -in-chief m Scotland As a 
compensation for the attainder of his son, and by vvaj of 
lecogmtion of his steady adherence to the whig paity, Su 
Henr) St John, the father of Lord Bolmgbroke, leceived the 
title of Viscount St John In the place of Stanhope, who 
was selected to accompany the king abioad, Paul Methuen, 
a lord of the treasury and lately ambassador to Spain, became 
acting secietary of state Stanhope w as to be the intermediar) 
between the king and the mmistiy in London Before starting 
upon his joume) on July 7, George endeav ouied to mollify 
public opinion b) demonstrations of reconciliation with his 
son This was the first of a long series of visits to Hanovei 
which in the reign of George II proved a sensible irritation 
to the English For six months the king lemamed abioad, 
viewing English affairs through Hanovei lan spectacles, with 
the result that this country was involved in continental com- 
binations embarrassing to the ministry and generally unpopular 
with the nation at large 

1 Stuart Pafirs, n , 288, 291, 316, 332 
PP 297,304,316,37b 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE, SPAIN AND SWEDEN 

CH\P In Octobei, 1714, Stanhope, rendered distrustful of the mten- 
tions of Louis XIV by his failuie to fulfil his obligations m 
the raattei of Dunkirk and Maidyck, had visited the Hague 
and Vienna with the object of reconstituting the Grand Alliance 
foi a renewal of the wai Although unable to secure a definite 
engagement fiom the emperoi Charles VI , he pa\ed the way 
to his adhesion by holding out the prospect of the annexa- 
tion of Sicily with the aid of the English fleet The first step 
to what afterwards became the Quadruple alliance of 1718 was 
the treaty between Great Bntam and the States-geneial, signed 
on February 6, 1716, at Westminster, renewing former 
treaties, but adding a seciet article that warlike pieparations 
against either power should bind the other to inteivene The 
eagerness of England for an Austrian alliance was not entirely 
a homage to the tradition of whig foreign policy In June, 
1715, George I , as Elector of Hanover, had obtained by pur- 
chase from Frederick IV of Denmark the cession of the cap- 
tured Swedish possessions, the duchy of Bremen, and the 
secularised bishopric or duchy of Verden, acquisitions which 
commanded the course of the Weser from twenty miles above 
Bremen to the mouth of the river, and that of the Elbe to its 
mouth from the neighbourhood of Hamburg In an interview 
of Volkra, the imperial ambassador, with Townshend, Bern- 
storff, and Bothmer, on February 24, 1716, the Hanoverian 
ministers particularly insisted that a guarantee of the duchies 
m favour of the Electors of Hanover should, as far as was 
competent to the emperor, be given in the name of the em- 
pire 1 As a matter of fact, owing to difficulties connected with 

'Dr A W Ward in Great Britain and Hanover (p 97) dates this 
demand as having been first made in November, 1718, apparently overlook 

i 73 
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the constitution of the empue, this guaiantee ua~ lot 1 , b .1 CM \.i> 
a tieatv , signed at West Trnstei on Mas 25, p’edg^a the cm- 1 
pciOi and the king to assist each othei m the maintenance of 
their existing possessions So far as Hano\ erian mteie&ts were 
concerned this was a valuable leault for Hanovei was at t*ns 
moment nervous as to the intentions of the Russian arm> which 
had lecentlj occupied Mecklenbuig 

The accession to the crown of England of a soveie’gn tia- 
ditionallv bound to the impeual house was natural!} viewed 
with distiust bj Philip V Undei coloui ofthethiee clauses 
affecting to explain thtee of the aiticles of the tieatv of com- 
meice of November 28, 1713, which Bohngbiohe na=> suspected 
of having coiruptlj accepted, vexations w tie multiplied upon 
English merchants On May 20, 171 5, Paul Methuen, then 
envoy at Madnd, w lote to Stanhope that he saw no rediess but 
m wai The consequences of the death of Louis XIV vveie a 
signal justification of Bolingbroke’s prevision as to the effect of 
the renunciations Philip V. w as eager to assei t his claim to the 
regency, but he found himself foiestalled b} the Duke of Or- 
leans, and the existence of a “ Spanish party ” only set v ed to shew 
that the duke had France as a vv hole behind him In the autumn, 
however, under the mspuation of Albeiom, who was then rising 
into power at the Spanish court, Philip made a shew of chang- 
ing his policy for one of friendliness to Great Bntam as the 
holder of the balance between himself and Orleans George 
Bubb, afterwards celebrated as Bubb Dodington, Methuen’s 
successor at Madrid, negotiated a new commercial treaty on De- 
cember 14, 17 1 5, to the lively satisfaction of the English trading 
classes By it duties on commerce between the two countnes 
were reduced to the status quo of the reign of Charles II (of 
Spam), and each contracting party conceded to the other the 
privileges of the most favoured nation, a plause highly injurious 
to the French woollen manufacture Bubb also obtained a new 
Asiento treaty (May 26, 1716), which satisfied all the demands 
advanced by the South Sea Company Yet, despite the new 
treaty, the ill-usage of English merchants continued 

Upon the return of Charles XII of Sweden from his refuge 
in Turkey in November, 1714, he found the Northern powers 

ing Volkra’a report of February 24 March 6 , 1716, cited by Michadl, 1 , 66y, 
n 3 

VOL IX. 18 
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sci ambling foi the last lelics of the Swedish possessions on the 
continent Russia, Denmark, and Poland weie ahead} at wai 
with him , Fiedeuck William I of Prussia was in occupation 
of Stettin and had just concluded a “ punctation ” or pielimin- 
ary convention with Geoige I , as Electoi of Hanover, guaian- 
teemg him the duchies of Bremen and Veiden It was ceitam 
that Sweden would do her best to recover them, and Charles 
declared war with Hanover on October 15, 1715 Geoige was 
now involved in the paradoxes inseparable from a dual peison- 
ality As Elector of Hanover he was at wai , as King of England 
he was at peace with Sweden It was just such a situation as 
had been foreseen by the framers of the act of settlement when 
they provided that the soveieign should not go to war for his 
continental possessions without the consent of parliament But 
England since 17 1 1 had had grievances of its own against Swe- 
den Swedish privateers, under pretext of a blockade of Rus- 
sian ports, had made prize of fourteen British merchantmen, 
valued with their cargoes at nearly £ 66 , 000 1 Six days after 
Queen Anne’s death the lords justices had notified to the new 
king that men-of-war had been ordered for the Baltic to protect 
British shipping It was natural that George I , on his side, 
should, in the interests of Hanover, be disposed to take advan- 
tage of this precarious state of relations On the other hand, 
there was no reason why an English ministry should forgo 
its duty of protecting the English mercantile marine because 
an incidental advantage might result to Hanover Fuither, the 
English admiralty was largely dependent on Russia for supplies 
of naval stores 2 It was determined, therefore, upon the solici- 
tation of BemstorfF, that a fleet should sail to the Baltic in the 
summer of 1715 by way of convoy to merchantmen 

The instructions given in May to Sir John Norns, the 
admiral appointed to command, were likely to lead to a 
collision Failing prompt redress, he was directed to stop all 
Swedish ships, whether men-of-war or merchantmen, and to 
detain them pending compliance with his demands While, 
therefore, his expedition on the face of it professed to be for 
the protection of merchant shipping, it really involved the co- 
operation of a neutral in an offensive action against a power 
with whjch it was ostensibly at peace, although the admiral 

1 Townshend MSS , p 91 * Ibid , pp, 91, 93. 
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w.»- foihmJtn rweitH to join the Danish fleet Xoiu-» acted 
*-tnct'\ w i thin the nne-> of lus offki.il ni-itiuotion- He con- 
voked the merchantmen , he lefussed a leqae^t of Fiedencl 
W l’ham of Piiva-ia to assist the Danes m the blockade ot 
Sir uKuml, which was defended bj Charles XII in person, 
he lain 1 ) endeavouieii to induce the auxiliary Dutch -quadion 
to a.ssi't him to attack the ^wedcs, 1 and at the end of August, 
ha\ ing collected his com ov , he set sail foi home In defei- 
ence, however, to the protests of Geoige, eight ships weieleft, 
undei pi etext of exacting leprisals from prnateers, to act 
with the Danish fleet The amicable lelations between the 
tsai and Geoige, fxom which Petei hoped for effective act’on 
against Sweden, came to an end in the spring of 1716 The 
appxehensions of George, as Elector of Hanoi er, being aroused 
for the safety of his dominions, by the occupation of Mecklen- 
burg by Russian troops, he sent Bemstortf to Stanhope on 
September 25 with a proposal “to crush the czar immediately, 
to seeme his ships, and even to seize his person” Though 
Stanhope at Hanover leant to strong measures, Townshend 
was aghast “ This northern war,” he w rote, “ will be oui 
rum ” Seeing the indecision of the English ministry, the 
Hanoverian statesmen induced the empeior m Januarj, 1717, 
to threaten force for the 1 emoval of the Russian troops from 
German soil It was not Peter’s policy idly to provoke central 
Europe, still less England, without whose support his fleet 
could not face the Swedes He therefoie agreed m March to 
dispatch his troops eastwards But towards George, as the 
inspirer of the empire against him, he did not hesitate to ex- 
press his resentment 2 It was George’s sense of the Russian 
peril which urged him to enter into a closer alliance with the 
emperor by the treaty of Westminster 

On January 18, 1717, the king returned to London Eleven 
days later the world was startled by the news that a breach 
of the law of nations had been committed by the ministry 
Count Gyllenborg, the Swedish ambassador, had been ap- 
prehended in his own house and his papers seized On 
February 19, O S , Baron G. H Gorz, Swedish ambassador in 

1 Sir John Norris to Lord Townshend, July 8, 1715, Townshend MSS , p 91. 

•See the communication of the tsar’s physician, Dr Erskme, to Sir J. 
Ersfeme, September 23, 1716, Stuart Papers, iu, 495. 
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Holland and ad\isei of Charles XII , was anested on his way 
to London by the States-geneial, at the instance of Geoige, 
and his papeis also seized 1 2 * * * The conespondence of Gylien- 
borg disclosed that he, Sparre, the Swedish ambassador in 
Pans, and Gorz weie concerting with the Jacobites a ftesh 
msuirection to be supported by 12,000 Swedish troops It 
was to frustrate this plot that the ministry, conscious that it 
could not appeal to the levelations of opened letters, had 
resolved to commit an unprecedented act of violence G> llen- 
borg remained m custody until August, when he was put on 
board a frigate and conveyed to Sweden for exchange with 
Jackson, the English resident, who was detained there - The 
revelation of the plot thus dramatically made strengthened, as 
was perhaps intended, the hands of Stanhope and Sundeiland 
Upon the meeting of pailiament on February 20, the king’s 
speech adverted to this incident, and the captured correspon- 
dence was laid before it 6 English liberty, it was felt, had 
been at stake The houses voted loyal addresses and the 
estimates for the land forces were carried m the commons by 
222 against 57 votes It was forgotten by all but those who 
could not venture to make their voices heaid that the peril 
had arisen out of ambition for the aggrandisement of Hanover 
“ Pray sir,” Gorz had written to Gyllenborg, “ which way can 
the King of Sweden better secure himself the recovery and 
possession of his said duchy (Bremen) than by reducing King 
George to be nothing more than an elector of the empire?” 
News presently came from Lord Polwarth, our envoy at Copen- 
hagen, that Charles was equipping ships, it was rumoured for 

1 The meeting of the cabinet which decided “ to require of the states ” that 
Gorz should be arrested was held on January 30, 1717, and instructions were 
given for all outgoing mail-boats to be stopped till twenty-four hours should 
have elapsed after the messenger’s departure R O , MS , State Papers, Dom , 
G I , bundle 9, no 9 On February 3 ships and troops were ordered to be made 
ready ** until the business of Sweden be over u Ibtd , no 12 Gorz s papers 
were not handed over by the States general, notwithstanding the pressure of the 
British government Engl Htst Rev , xvm , 104 

2 R 0 , MS , State Papers, Dom ,G I, bundle 10, no 12 

* A letter is said to have been taken from the Stuart Papers by Mr 

Brougham (afterwards Lord Brougham) m 1817 in which Charles XII promised 

the pretender that he would conclude peace with the tsar and land m Scotland 

with 30,000 men to support his claims. Stuart Papers , 1 , xt On the other 
hand, Charles, who pnded himself on his truthfulness, declared that he was not 
privy to any plan of invasion. See Engl Htst Rev , xviu t 93, n 51 
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an mva-ion of Scotland On April 2, Sir Geotge Bv ng, «n com- cii VP 
miiid of a fleet of ovci that), '-hips, -ailed fiom the Thame- 1 
The admnal’s oideis weie no longo dnected to the protection 
oi merchantmen He was to blockade oi attack the Swedish 
ships at Karlskrona and at Gothenbuig He found, howe\ei, 
that the project of an im asion of Scotland had been abandoned, 
and that the Swedish fleet had letned to the defence of the foitifi- 
cations of Kailskiona In Nov ember he letuined home, leav- 
ing six ships to co-operate with the Danes In August, 17 iS, 
a similarly fruitless ciui-e was undertaken m consequence of a 
tumour ot a junction of the Swedish and Russian fleet- for 
the in\ asion of Scotland These costlj expeditions natuiall> 
provided the opposition m parliament with matenal foi attack- 
oil the administration, but the ciitics were hampeted bj the 
adioitne— of the ministers 111 placing the protection of tiade m 
the forefront of then policy, inspired though it largely was b> 
consideration fot the intei ests of Hanoi ei The thieat of 
foreign im asion also never failed to rally the country to the 
support of the government In the face of such a dangei, de- 
clamations from Jacobite lips against a standing aimy fell flat 
upon the public ear 

The easy suppiession of the Scottish rebellion having de- 
monstrated the stability of the Hanoverian dynasty, the Regent 
Duke of Orleans, apprehensive of the designs of Philip V upon 
the succession to the crown of France, determined upon a closer 
understanding with Great Britain His confidential agent, the 
Abbe Dubois, negotiated with Stanhope at Hanover m the 
summer of 1716 a reciprocal guarantee of the succession to 
the crowns of France and Great Britain In return the regent 
agreed to give satisfaction m the vexed question of Dunkirk 
and Mardyck, and to expel the pretender from France But in 
October the progress of the negotiations met with unex- 
pected checks One of the British plenipotentiaries, Horatio 
Walpole, flatly refused to sign the treaty without the concur- 
rence of the States-general Objection was taken by Dubois 
to the insufficiency of the powers with which Townshend had 
furnished Cadogan, the other plenipotentiary, and the king, 
fearing the designs of the Russians against his electorate, sus- 
pected, as did Stanhope, that Townshend had adopted dilatoiy 
manoeuvres to prevent a treaty of which he disapproved A letter 
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XVI * pei u sal, made the accusation in lound teims Townshend was 

cut to the quick To a man of his blunt and upright character 
an accusation of trick eiy was particularly moidant To Stan- 
hope he wrote fout lines ending, “ I piay God foigive j ou , I 
do” and inclosing his lettei to the king, m which he vindicated 
himself as well from the peisonal imputations as from the charge 
of hostility to a treaty with Fiance At last, on November 28, 
1716, the tieaty was signed upon the basis of the pielimmaty 
convention of Stanhope with Dubois On Januaiy 4 following, 
the Dutch came m as paities, and the treaty was then known 
as the Tuple alliance of 1717* 

A convergence of circumstances, of which the obstacles to 
the signature of the treaty were the most opeiative, lendered 
a reconstruction of the ministiy inevitable During the ab- 
sence of the king his jealousy of the Punce of Wales was 
constantly fed with lepoits fiom Bothmer and others, in which 
Townshend figured as enjoying the prince’s “ paiticular confi- 
dence,” and the prince as sharing Townshend’s distrust of an 
aggressive policy m the Baltic The prince, by the splendour 
of his entertainments at Hampton Court, presented, it would 
seem of settled policy, a contrast to his fathei which more 
than reconciled the public to the king’s absence Like Towns- 
hend, Walpole was odious to the Hanoverian junta , the more 
so that, as chancellor of the exchequer, he conti oiled the 
public purse, while Bothmer, as Townshend bitterly complained 
to Stanhope, had “ every day some infamous pioject on foot 
to get money ” A personal dispute had also arisen between 
Walpole and the king At the time of the Jacobite insurrec- 
tions a contingent of tioops fiom Munster and Saxc-Golha 
was hired, upon the advice of the cabinet, under the unlimited 
authority granted by parliament for the emergency, but the 
flight of the pretender had made it unnecessary to bring the 
force over As some time would elapse before parliament 
reassembled, George desired Walpole to advance the money 
for its pay The interview took place before the king’s de- 
parture for Hanover, and George told Stanhope “ that Mr. 
Walpole had told him a way would be found to pay that 
money " Walpole had an emphatic style, and answered this 
statement characteristically. In truth, as Stanhope suggested, 
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st vva-> \uv possiD'e the^i g and I\I» alpuie mig‘>t m stci e 
one anotliei The discussion of business bv a miT-.ter up") i 
lus knee, i 1 a dead language, >po! en b> the nterlocutoia v uh 
di-similar pionunciabons, was like’} enough to 'cad to mia- 

undei standings 

The king s nutation u «tn Townshend was not so quickly 
calmed On Dccembei 15, 1 7 1 6, Stanhope w 1 ote com eying hi=> 
dismis-al fiom the secietai} ship of state His place was pio- 
visionall} fi’ led bj Paul Methuen, who had been acting secie- 
lai\ dunng Stanhope's absence fiom England in the pievious 
summer Wa.po’e, who lav undei the same imputations, made 
common came with his biothei-m-law Although with much 
difficulty Tow lishend was induced to accept the lieutenancy of 
IieMnd, ittaimng his seat in the cabinet Stanhope lemamed 
secietai} of state for the southern depaitment But harmony 
had passed awa\ The ministiy was lent between Stanhope 
and Sundeiland, who had fomented Stanhope’s dissatisfaction 
with his colleagues, and Townshend and Walpole on the other 
side The fiist two were foi an adventurous foieign policy, 
the othcis were solicitous foi national, and suspicious of d} nastic 
intei ests When, as a sequel to the Gy llenboig incident, Stan- 
hope moved ior a supply to counteract the appiehended designs 
of Sweden, Walpole supported the motion with ill-disguised 
reluctance, while the w hole of his personal following and that 
of Townshend voted against it, together with the Jacobite and 
toiy opposition The supply was carried, m consequence, by 
a majonty of no mote than four \otes It was evident that 
m relation to foreign powers the ministiy was discredited by 
its internal weakness Stanhope was resolute On the same 
evening, April 9, 1717, he wrote m the king’s name dismiss- 
ing Townshend fiom his lieutenancy Walpole resigned the 
treasury and exchequei on the following day His offices were 
taken by Stanhope, who appointed Joseph Addison to succeed 
himself as secretary for the southern, while Sunderland who 
from August, 1 7 1 5, to December, 1716, had been lord privy seal, 
took over the northern department William Pulteney, at this 
time a close ally of Walpole, was succeeded as secretary at war 
by James Craggs, the younger Vice-Admiral the Earl of 
Berkeley displaced Orford as first lord of the admiralty The 
Insh lieutenancy fell to the Duke of Bolton. Cowper remained 
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CHAP on the woolsack The strength of the whig ascendancy was 

XVI shewn b> the fact that the party could furnish this stiong al- 
ternative administration 

It was now the ambition of Stanhope, as the unquestioned 
head of a united mimstiy, to extend the network of alliances 
by which he aspned at the same time to assure the peace of 
Euiope and the stability of the Hanoverian dynasty A 
storm v as threatening from Spain Philip V , alteady irritated 
by the Bntish guarantee to the emperor of the formerly 
Spanish piovmces of Italy under the treaty of Westminster, 
was exasperated by the Triple alliance, which aimed at shutting 
his house out from the succession to the ciown of France 
Alberom and the Spanish queen, the restless and ambitious 
Elisabeth Farnese, were at one in a resolution to regain the 
lost Italian temtories Since 1713 Spam had been creating 
a navy and prepanng for wai Stanhope, created a viscount 
in July, 1717, determined to form a combination to enforce 
peace upon Spam His idea was a Quadruple alliance of the 
maritime poweis with France and the empire The legent 
required no great pei suasion The emperor hesitated, but 
acceded upon a promise of the dispatch of an English fleet to 
the Mediterranean Negotiations were spun out till July 22- 
August 2, 1718, when the representatives of Gieat Britain, 
France, and the empne signed in London the treaty which, 
on the accession of the Dutch m December, became known 
as the Quadruple alliance. Its mam terms weie the renunciation 
of Spam by the emperor, m consideration of which he received 
Sicily, whilst Victor Amadeus unwillingly accepted Sardinia in 
exchange, retaining the title of king This bargain on behalf 
of the emperor, Lord Hervey tells us, was prompted by the 
desire of George I to obtain an impel lal investiture of the 
duchies of Bremen and Verden The empeior also undertook 
to grant investiture within two months of the signature of the 
treaty of the duchies of Tuscany, Parma, and Piacenza to Don 
Carlos or other sons of Elisabeth, Queen of Spam, to take 
effect on the death of the present rulers, who were without 
direct male heirs. 

The question was whether Spam would defy the Quadruple 
alliance During the progress of these negotiations AlberonI 
had not been inactive. In August, 1717, he had occupied 
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Sc'idnti* I t the noith of Eu’ope ’it: ente' ed i ito coire-nm r- c I \V 
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between Sweden a’ 1 Ru:?->ia a-, a p'ep j, ato>_> ste j to c n 
\asion of England m beha’f of the. pielendet In r>d.ai‘*ou to 
t^e rot the’ u combination he prepared the plan of a Span "h 
attempt unde i Oimonde or the pietender him-eT The scheme 
of a Ouadiup’e alliance was formal 1 } commun cated to Spam in 
Maich, IfiS The clause which it was hoped m ght mal e it 
acceptable w a- that b\ which the succession to the It han 
duchies was to be guainnteed, in default of male issue, to the 
queen’s eldest son Alberoni, how e\ er, declared that Thilip 
would ne' ei gn e up Sardinia In November, 1717, Bubb had 
warned Stanhope of the extensive na\al prepaiations on foot 
It w as e\ ident that Spain no longei contemplated abiding by 
its pioioise to stop shoit at the occupation of Sardinia, but 
was meditating an attack on Sicily 01 the imperial possessions 
111 Italy, if not on England itself 

O11 June 15, 17 iS, Admiral Sir George Byng set sail 
from Spithead with a fleet of twentj ships of the line His 
orders were to compel the Spamaids to abandon hostilities, 
but he was not directly instructed to attack them Stanhope 
was, 111 fact, ready to purchase peace with the surrender of 
Gibraltar which, as we learn fiom a letter of James Craggs the 
younger, who had succeeded Addison as secretary of state for 
the southern department in March, he held “ of no great conse- 
quence ” Neither this offer nor other concessions agreed upon 
by the allies availed to bring Alberoni to terms Although 
the msti uctions given to Byng were not distinctly aggressive, he 
had received verbal hints from the ministers that he need not 
be afiaid of doing too much The king even expressed to 
Penternedter, the imperial ambassador, the hope that he would 
destroy the Spanish fleet When Byng arrived at Naples on 
August 1 , he heard that a large part of Sicily was already oc- 
cupied by Spanish troops He offered an armistice which was 
refused, and then resolved to attack their fleet, at that tune 
engaged in the siege of the citadel of Messina Upon learning 
his approach, the Spanish admiral called a council of war The 
ex-captain George Camocke, then a rear-admiral in the service 
of Spain, advised that the Spanish ships should remain at anchor 
in the roads of Messina m line of battle, supported by the bat- 
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teries and troops on shoie This proposal was outvoted, and 
the fleet put to sea without any definite plan, either of action 
01 leiieat On the morning of the 1 ith, Byng came up with 
it off Cape Passaio, on the south-east of Sicily The SpaniaicU 
\\ ithout any 01 dered formation wei e overtaken ship after ship 
Camocke \\ ith ten ships of wai conti ived to escape, but the 
English fleet destroyed eighteen Spanish ships of the line, 
besides smaller vessels The defeat paralysed the designs of 
Albeiom B>ng was rewaided with a congratulatory lettei 
from the king, and on Septembei 9, 1721, after hn> leturn to 
England, was cieated Viscount Tornngton 

Unless England was to take upon itself the main burden 
of preserving a peace, 111 which the emperor was more imme- 
diately uitei csted, it was evidently desuable that the Turkish 
war, which was exhausting his resouices, should be brought to 
an end The treaty of Passarov its was signed on July 21, 
1718 The credit of effecting peace was ascribed m the 
mam to the Br’tish plenipotentiary, Su Robert Sutton, who 
opened the congress at Passarovits In the course of a few 
weeks three gieat successes had been achieved by Stanhope’s 
mimstiy the conclusion of the Quadruple alliance, the termin- 
ation of the Turkish wax, and the victor} of Cape Passaio The 
hands of the empeior were now flee to gi apple with Alberom, 
and Great Britain was established as the directing head of the 
international league of peace But the action of Byng natur- 
ally provoked criticism At the opening of parliament on 
Nov ember 1 1 , the most effective attack on the ministry was 
delivered by Walpole “ Ministers,” he said, ‘‘ were conscious 
of having begun a war against Spam and would now make it 
the parliament’s wai ” The government, however, had sub- 
stantial majoutits in both houses Being thus assuicd of the 
support of parliament, the king declared war against Spain on 
December 17, on the ground that no redress could be obtained 
for the injuries inflicted on British commerce 

Alberom, aware that he would be unable to resist a com- 
bination in which France bore part, conceived the idea of 
substituting for the regent the Duke of Maine, who was at the 
head of the Spanish party Maine assented to a plan to seize 
the Duke of Orleans when on a party of pleasure near Paris, 
to secure the person of the king, and in his name to summon 
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the ^tates-general and proclaim I’h ho V as the next he't to the c ' ' r 
ihi one, w ith himself as his depulv But d">e plot wp->dt-co\- *■' 1 
cted and the Duke and Duchess of ADmo ' eie 'mprso led 
•\ftei this pimocat'on, the legent, m con*b« rrrt} with liie teims 
of the Ouadiuple alliance, declared wai against Spam on Janu- 
ai\ 9, NS, i;i 9 

The combination between Sweden and Russ’a against 
England, which \lb^n»ni, m conceit v ith Goi/, was planning 
dunng the autumn of 1/iS, was equal 1 } unfoi lunate The 
conquest of Xoi a a\ and the recoverv of Biemeii and Widen 
wcie to be antecedent steps Y\ ith the death o r Chai’es XII , 
on Decembci n, NS, this combination fell to the giound 
There lemained anothet chance of success, the invasion of 
England undei Oimonde and the pietender, which had been 
planned to s) nchionise with the descent of Chailes In 
December Ormonde secretly left France, and armed at Madrid 
Albeioni, who was equipping a fotmidable armament, offered 
him the command of the expedition destined for an attempt 
upon the west of England The pretender, who was then 
living at Rome, embarked at Xettuno on a ship of Admiral 
Camocke for Cagliari in Febiuary, 1719, and on Match 9 
reached Rosas, in Catalonia, and proceeded to Madrid where 
he w as leceiv ed w ith the honours of ioyalt} Tw o da> s before 
his landing Ormonde’s expedition had sailed from Cadu It 
was intended that in the event of a successful attempt, the 
pietender should follow 111 person The armament consisted 
of five men-of-wai and about twenty transports, 5,000 regular 
troops, mostly Irish, and arms for 30,000 more With these 
Oimonde was to land in the west of England, while the earl 
marischal with a small body of Spanish troops was to make a 
diversion in the highlands of Scotland Ormonde himself was 
to embark at Corunna The regent, Orleans, had sent warning 
of the expedition by a letter from Dubois to Craggs (Januaiy 
16, 1719), and an offer of eighteen battalions of mfantiy and 
ten squadrons of cavalry, 1 which, however, were declined In 
March and April the States-general dispatched 2,000 mtn, and 
the Marquis de Prie, governor of the Austrian Netherlands, six 
battalions of imperialists 


1 R O , Mb , State Papers, foreign, France, 353, 
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The effectiveness of the Quadruple alliance was now de- 
monsti.ttul At home, the troops m the north and west of 
England weie rein fenced, and naval prepai ations hurned on 
On March 10 the king acquainted pail lament with the intended 
invasion, and leceivod lo\ al assurances fiom both houses A 
fled of -ev en ships undei Sir John Noms sailed fiom Spithead 
to watch the coast of Cornwall The Spanish fleet, off Cape 
Fim-terte, met with a storm on March 29 which lasted foi two 
da>s and cntitel> dispel sed it Only the two frigates w ith the 
earl maiisch.il and his paity which sailed from the bay of Pas- 
sajes, the harbour of ban Sebastian, succeeded in making then 
way to the neighbourhood of Kmtail m Ross-shire (Apnl 13) 
having on board 300 Spanish soldieis They biought aims, 
also, for 3,000 men, but were only joined by about 1,000 high- 
landeis and by Loids beaforth and Tulhbaidine, who had 
landed m a small ship from France They took possession of 
Donan Castle and garnsoned it with forty-five Spaniaids. 
After a slight resistance to three English men-of-vvar, the gam- 
son surrendered on May 10 On June 5, General Wightman 
marched from Inverness against the mam body, which now 
numbered about 2,000 strong He found them on the 10th 
encamped in an advantageous position, strengthened by hasty 
fortifications, in a pass in Glen Shiel His own force consisted 
of no more than 1,100 men, composed of Dutch and highlanders, 
one English regiment of infantry, and detachments of grena- 
diers and dragoons Nevertheless, he delivered his attack on 
the evening on which he came up with the lebcls, drove them 
from rock to rock, and after bivouacking for the night, received 
on the following day the surrender of the whole body of 274 
Spaniards 1 he highlanders dispersed to their homes and the 
three lords took refuge in the western isles, whence, at a later 
date, they succeeded in escaping to Spain Alberoni’s invasion 
was at an end 

The continuance of the pretender at the court of Madrid 
was felt by the King of Spam to be an irksome expense The 
Princess Clementina, grand-daughter of John Sobieski, late 
King of Poland, to whom James was contracted, contrived m 
April to escape from the convent at Innsbruck, where she 
had been detained at the instance of the British government 
Upon May 28, while still at Madrid, James was married to 
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Iii bv uoxy at Bologna Ibis aiibi.Ld hin a oetvv* 1 > C 
icu.'.*n_, r * It 'a Dining tn^'.a’iti^i and .i\ta i : < >' , - ,j 
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na\u’ -tation-,, wh a H\ rgb sh _y> s*\cpt the lt.i 'an coa-.t, p c- 
\ Citii'c tb<_ «apv - of troops ail mu utions A tb_ Spun'sh 
aimy a c/v To By ng s enectne actir, ■> ,t »\a>> mamly 
ov 1 that Phi ’p lea -od t’12 futAty of A beiom >■> schemes 
of cj’iquust In the «u nmei of 1719 the cud' in opened 
r^oMcitio.i® foi peace The e\ents of the y eai had ro t been 
'-uch as to dispose the a lies to co ices-, sns Stanhop^ was 
dele* an led that the prime caus^ of distutbance m Em ope 
should bw dmen horn Spam Albeiom’s enem es at tne coait 
of Mach id weie also mtnguing a 0 ahht h.m On Decembei 5, 

1 7 1 9, the cardinal was dismissed from all h.» employments 
and ordeied to quit Span'sh terntoiy within twenty -one days 
Stanhope \isited Paris, 1a older to insist on his demands m 
conceit with the French and imperial ministers On January’ 

19, 17^0, these thiee signed a joint declaration, binding them- 
selves to enforce the accession of Spain to the Quadiuple 
alliance In Februaiy’ Philip yielded He lepeated the lenun- 
ciation of the Fiench succession imposed on him by the treaty’ 
of Utiecht, and he undertook to evacuate Sicily’ and Sardinia 
w ithin six months Stanhope’s organisation of alliances had 
borne its first fruits, and Europe enjoyed peace for tweh e years 
The death of Charles XII had already revolutionised the 
situation 111 the north of Euiope The combinations of Gor? 
and Alberoni, by which Sweden, Russia, and Spam were to co- 
operate against England, instantly fell to pieces On the other 
hand, the exhaustion of Sweden by Charles XII ’s campaigns re- 
moved a possible counterpoise to the growing power of the tsar 
m the Baltic The friendly relations which Peter cultivated 
with Prussia, a power whose policy was always capricious and 
incalculable, and the animosity, sometimes latent sometimes 
undisguised, subsisting between him and George I , involved a 
constant apprehension for the safety of the electoral dominions. 
George, therefore, as elector, without consulting his English 
ministry, at once effected a combination against the two powers 
he dreaded On January 5, 1719, a treaty of mutual defence 
was signed at Vienna between Hanover, Saxony, and the 
emperor. This treaty, though a relief to George’s most 
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" V1 Europe, out of which the appiehended difficulties weie likely to 
arise T.he first steps taken bj Geoige towards a pacification 
weie the adjustment of the claims of the belligerents othei 
than Russia, and the detachment of Prussia fiom the tsar 
Whitworth, who had been British envoy to Beilin in 1716-17, 
was sent back there m April, 1719, with mstiuctions to piopose 
a treaty As Frederick William’s indecision between England 
and Russia was long protracted, Whitworth advised that it 
should be hastened bj the inception of negotiations with Sweden 
Loid Carteret, a young peer whose abilities had already at- 
tracted attention, arrived in July as ambassador at Stockholm 
At this time the Tsar Peter was ravaging the Swedish islands 
and plundering and burning almost within sight of the capital, 
while his allies the Danes were invading the south of the country 
The alternative appeared to be either the immediate interven- 
tion of England or the submission of Sweden to the tsar on 
his own terms Noms was lying off Copenhagen with eleven 
ships of the line and a frigate, and the Swedes begged that he 
might be ordered to their capital Upon a promise to this 
effect Carteret secured the signature of a preliminary conven- 
tion between Hanover and Sweden, by which a complete ces- 
sion was made of Bremen and Verden for 1,000,000 crowns 
British mediation was promised in arranging a peace for Sweden 
with the Kings of Denmark and Poland 

Whitworth’s anticipations were justified Frederick William 
began to apprehend an arrangement between Great Britain and 
Sweden, m which his interests would be neglected On August 
14 he signed treaties with both Great Britain and Hanover 
The treaty with Great Britain contained a separate secret article 
pledging the two powers to mutual defence Encouraged by 
the proximity of the English fleet, and also by the sum of 
;£ 10,000 distributed by Carteret among the senators, the Swedes 
concluded a preliminary treaty with Great Britain on August 
18, O.S This treaty established an inviolable friendship with 
a view to the maintenance of the protestant religion , provided 
for the free navigation of the Baltic by British ships, and for 
the assessment of damages to trade on either side , and promised, 
while war continued, subsidies to Sweden in lieu of the succours 
to which England was pledged under the treaty of Travendal 
{1700), and the good offices of King George in the conclusion 
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of a peace B\ one sepuiati, aitick the pi»_lnnmai\ com«.ntion cil\P 
betwten Hanoi ei and Sweden, puttculaiK the cewon of ^ 1 
Biemen and Ycidtn, wa-> confhmed, b\ anothci Gieat Butain 
undertook to unite hei foices to those of Sweden against thetsai 
in the e\ ent of his continuance of hostilities On September 5 
Norris joined the Swedish fleet, but Petei had no w ish to court 
the destruction of his ships, and they u r erc prudenth withdiawn 
to Re\al On December 9 Non is was back at the Nore 

The Danes ha\ mg on October 30 accepted King George’s 
mediation, the signatuie of the British treaty' with Sw eden, 
based upon the piehminary ti eat} of August, took place at 
Stockholm on January' 21, OS, 1720 A tieatv between 
Sweden and Piussia, in the negotiation of which Carteret 
played an actne part, was also signed To the treaty 
with Great Britain an article was added binding Sweden to 
aflord no asylum to the pretender and to guarantee the pro- 
testant succession Mutual succours foi defence were fixed at 
6,000 infantry' or their equivalents m munitions of wrar, ships, 
etc The final treaty of Fredencksborg on July 3 between 
Sweden and Denmark succeeded a protracted wrangle, m which 
Carteret again took a leading part There now remained Russia, 
but Peter withstood the offers of mediation jointly made by 
George and Frederick William British fleets appeared in the 
Baltic m 1720 and 1721, but as the Russians sought the shelter 
of their fortifications, these demonstrations were ineffective 
At the close of 1720 both Stanhope and Carteret began to see 
that Sweden had no resource but to accept the Russian (terms 
The Mississippi scheme and the South Sea bubble had crippled 
France and England alike The death of Stanhope on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1721, suddenly deprived England of the mind which 
since 1716 had held the direction of public affairs By the 
treaty of Nystad of August 30, 1721, peace was re-established 
between Sweden and Russia, with Russia as the dominant 
power m the north of Europe, Unwelcome as this result ,was 
to King George, there had emerged to him from the tangle of 
negotiations two substantial compensations, the acknowledge- 
ment by Sweden of his claim to the disputed duchies and the 
security of British trade m the Baltic 1 

* For a detailed account of die relations of Great Britain to Russia, Sweden, 
and Denmark daring tins period, see a long series of articles by Mr, J F-deesce 
ttt the BngUsh Historical Rcncm, 1900-08. 



CHAPTER XVII 

ADMINISTRATION OF SIANHOPE AND SUNDERLAND (1717 1721) 

cil \P W u^'OLF at the moment of his resignation on April 10, 17 1 7, 
11 had matured a scheme for the reduction of the intei est on the 
national debt, which, “as a country gentleman,” he, at the 
instance of the king, consented to pilot through the house of 
commons The debt stood at £47,000,000, the interest being 
seven, eight, and nine pei cent To effect his object he bor- 
rowed £2,500,000 and £2,000,000 from the Bank of England 
and the South Sea Company respectively for the puipose of 
pa> mg off such fundholders as might refuse a reduction of 
intei est to five per cent The surplus ansing out of the taxes 
which had been appropriated for the payment of the higher 
interest constituted a sinking fund These financial arrange- 
ments were embodied in three bills, which all became law, 
the General Fund act, the Bank act, and the South Sea 
act But though Walpole came to the help of the govern- 
ment, the friction between him and Stanhope, which had arisen 
in connexion with the dismissal of Townshend, continued to 
manifest itself “ The parties of Walpole and Stanhope,” wiote 
Pope m June, 1717, “are as violent as whig and tory” 

The Earl of Oxford had in May, 1717, been confined m the 
Tower almost two years without trial In the opinion of some 
of the more moderate whigs, it was time that he should be set 
at liberty 1 On June 24 he was brought from the Tower to 
Westminster Hall After the opening of proceedings by the 
reading of the articles of impeachment and of the earl’s answer, 
Lord Harcourt carried a resolution that the lords should receive 
no evidence on the charges of misdemeanour until those of high 
treason had been tried. The house of commons was nettled 

1 Lord Carleton to Oxford, May 25, 1717, Portland MSS , v , 526 
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at wnat it regarded as an unprecedented attempt to a.ctc ie C” T \p 
its procedure The commons demanded a free conference, 11 
which the lo’cK .Uused, and July 1 was fixed for the cont* trance 
of the tual Upon that day the loids assembled in Westmm- 
stei Hall, and the manageis of the impeachment maUng no 
appearance, the ^c’-ds acquitted the pnsoner of al' changes By 
wd) of retort tlie commons addiessed the n ,r, g to except the 
eail from the act of grace To this futne exhiDition of im- 
potent mahee the king assented It was we’ 1 foi Oxfoid that 
the proseculois did not know what the Stuait Paoeis have 
since revealed, that foi a veai past he, in conjunction with 
bhiewsbuij and Atterbuiv, had been in active conespondence 
with the pietender Amongst other persons b\ an empty 
foimahtv excepted from the act were Loid Haicouit, P1101, 
Thomas Harlev , and Aithur Mooie Sti afford, on the other 
hand, w hose impeachment had been dropped, w as included and 
its large clemency reached to the loids under sentence of 
death in the Tower, and threw open the prison doois all over 
England and Scotland Nevertheless the attamdeis vveie not 
annulled nor the foifeited estates restored Provision was, 
hovvevei, made for the subsistence of those dependent upon 
the com icted offenders 

At the close of the spring session of 1717 Stanhope had 
been raised to the peerage, w ith the title of Viscount Stanhope 
of Mahon That the directing head of the government should 
think it desirable to quit the commons for the lords, was con- 
sonant with the tiaditional practice, as exemplified m the cases 
of Hailey and St John It is evidence of the fact that men 
still looked to the upper house as paramount in the legislature, 
as indeed it was The ministers m the commons, Addison, 

James Craggs the younger, and Aislabie, who was appointed 
chancellor of the exchequer in March, 1718, had to struggle 
against an opposition by Walpole and his follow ing m alliance 
with the tones, which at times descended to factiousness In 
addition to the animosities ordinarily dividing politicians was 
the friction between the king and the prmce, and the adherents 
of either side At the close of November, 1717, these quarrels 
assumed the dimensions of a European scandal In retaliation 
for an affront offered by the Pnnce of Wales to the Duke of 
Newcastle at the christening of the pnnee’s fifth child m St, 
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CHAP James’s Palace, the king oidered his son to quit the palace 
XVII. k ut tu | tave hi S childien behind him Circular letters were 
addiessed to the ambassadors abroad giving the king’s version 
of the quart d 1 So far did the king carry his resentment as 
in 1718 to contemplate an act of parliament for severing his 
possessions in Germany from the English crown after his own 
death He is said only to have desisted from endeavouring 
to cam this into effect owing to the opposition of Parker, 
Cow pet’s successor m the chancellorship 2 

The Pitnce and Princess of Wales took up their resi- 
dence at Leicester House, where they openly set up a court 
in opposition to the king The fruits of their hostility 
soon became evident in parliamentary life Their party, in 
concert w ith Walpole, unsuccessfully opposed a vote of more 
than 12,000 men for the army , on which occasion the 
Jacobite Shtppen was committed to the Tower for saying that 
the king was a stranger to our language and constitution 
(^December 4, 1717) But they were not content to acquiesce 
m their defeat On February 4, 1718, m the debate on the 
mutiny bill, opinions ran high as to the constitutional pro- 
priety of granting courts-martial the power to punish mutiny 
and desertion with death Walpole expressed himself m favour 
of leaving these offences to the civil magistrate , but he saved 
the government from defeat by declaring his intention to vote 
for the bill, on the ground that he had rather mutiny and de- 
sertion “ should be punished by martial law than not at all ” In 
the lords the opposition was headed by Oxford, supported also 
by the prince’s party, led by the Duke of Argyll, who, distin- 
guished soldier though he was, did not hesitate to echo the tory 
declamations against a standing army Government, however, 
earned the third reading by a majority of eighty-eight to 
sixty-one A protest was entered by Argyll and twenty-nine 
peers, composing most of the leaders of the tory party 

The enlightened temper of Stanhope had for some time 
past contemplated the repeal of the acts for the depression of 
dissent Such a policy enlisted the sympathy of the king 
who, while desirous to remain on terms with the Church, 
was latitudmanan m his theological views It enjoyed the 

*See draught letter to Whitworth, November 29, R. O , MS., State Papers, 
Dorn , G I., bundle 10, nos 186, 193. 

* See note at end of chapter. 
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suppoit a’-o o r a &naI T muior't} of bishops, of whom Hoar*. ; 
no \ B ’"'op of Bngoi, was the most c^stmgu shed lht.se 
to^e’ait pi elates wue lot o.">*> willing to dispense ,\ith tue 
fancied suppoit ’ent to the Church dv ti-e test act, the 
occas o^al con'oim’tv act, and the schism act, but weie de- 
posed to some scheme of comprehension, which shoa.d bring 
the ci.s-,eute’S back upon favourable terms to the Anglican 
*U d Confei cnees w th these objects were held n London at 
t le begum* ■'g of ipiS * On December 1 3 of that \ear Stan- 
hope, who had been pi emoted to an earldom on Apnl 14, 
pioposed the repeal of the last two acts and of some of the 
clauses of the test and corporation acts Consideung the 
genual tendency of whig opinion, the stiength of the opposi- 
tion is surpi ismg E\ en Sunderland is said to ha\ e declared 

that he would go no further than the repeal of the occasional 
conformity act 3 The bishops w ere di\ ided, but against the 
combination opposed to the bill the ministry felt it hopeless to 
struggle. Ministers, therefore, contented themselves with 
moving the repeal of the occasional conformity and schism 
acts, which they carried on December 19, by eighty -six to 
sixty-six votes Upon the introduction of the bill into the 
house of commons, similar surprises occurred Above all, 
Walpole, who had formerly denounced the schism act, now 
ranged himself w ith Sir W llliam Wyndham, Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, and Shippen in its defence Ministers, howevei, 
carried the bill by 243 to 202 votes on January 7, 1719 s 
The debate left its mark, by increasing the virulence between 
the parties of the king and of the pnnee, who ranged him- 
self with the opposition 

The exacerbation of feeling arising from these party 
manoeuvres played an important part in the history of a mea- 
sure introduced by Stanhope, which, had it become law, would 
have revolutionised the British constitution. The whigs had 
constantly denounced the creation, during the administration 
of Oxford, of a batch of twelve peers, to serve a party pur- 
pose Ministers were apprehensive that the Prince of Wales 
in the event of his succession, might avenge the affronts of- 
fered him and rid himself of their control by a similar act. 

1 Portland MSS , v , 554 * Ibid , p 571, November x8, 1718. 
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CH \P btauhi ipe and Sunderland accoidingl} recommended to the king 
XVI1 the '.um.ndci b\ the crown of the umestneted right to cieate 
peer-, Geoige, disappointed m his hope of punishing the punce 
w ith the loss of his Geiman dominions, eageily accepted the pro- 
posal \ bill was accordingly brought in, limiting the house 
of loids, after the creation of six moie peers, to its existing 
niunbeis, piovided that for eveij extinction theie might be a 
new u*.«ttn»n The opposition of Scotland was sought to be 
bought oft bv the exchange of the sixteen elective of the 
act of union for twenty -five heieditaiy peerages Had such 
a nuasuie been earned the constitution would have tended to 
an oligaichv , perhaps, to be subsequently lecast in a re\oIution 
But the only serious opposition came from Oxfoid, who hence- 
forth lareh emerged fiom learned leisure till his death in 1724, 
and from Cow per, for the peers natuially acquiesced in a pro- 
posal which tended to mciease their individual and collective 
consequence By a majonty of eighty -three to thnty votes 
eleven resolutions were passed as the basis of the scheme The 
bill founded on them was twice lead But the increasing dis- 
favour with which it was discussed by the public caused Stan- 
hope, on -\pi ll 14, 1719, to drop it, as likely “to meet with 
great opposition 111 the other house” 

Ihe* chopping of the bill by no means implied a surrender 
of the project Stanhope engaged Addison to defend the 
scheme 111 a paper called The Old Whig Steele published a 
counterblast m The Plebeian But the most effective aigu- 
mtnts against it were those of Walpole, m a pamphlet entitled, 
The Thoughts of a Member of the Lower House in relation to a 
Piojtct /of 1 esti aimng and limiting the Power of the Crown in 
the futioc Citation of Peers Nor did Walpole stop short at 
pamphleteering He attended a meeting of the discontented 
whigs at Devonshire House The whig principle of limitation 
of prerogative had disarmed, he found, other obvious objections 
The gtneral opinion was that the bill, which it was known was 
to be reintroduced, should be permitted to pass Walpole stood 
firm It was an opportunity, he urged, for defeating the 
government, since the country squires on the whig side were 
indisposed to acquiesce in their permanent exclusion from 
promotion After much debate, the majority came round to 
his opinion and resolved to oppose it in the commons. 
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On thi' opening of the autumn session on Novembei "3 the cir^p 
bill \\a«> intioduceci bj the Duke of Buckingham, whose sup- ' u ' 
poit iv as judged likeh to lender it pmatablc to the toij op- 
position Resisted on' 3 bv Cow per, it passed on the 30th 
and was sent down to the house ot commons The bill was 
ie id a second time on December S In the debate Walpole, 
viote Speaker Onslow, ‘ boie down e\ ei j thing befoie him” 

The division lesulted in the triumphant defeat of the bill b} 

21 9 to 177 votes Ihe conti overs} left behmd it a memor- 
able consequence, the dissolution of the old friendship between 
Steele and Addison 

In the midst of the confidence engendered bv the seneial 
success of the government at home and abioad, the woild was 
stanlecl b} a crash which shook England The South Sea 
Company , as the holdeis of £ 1 0 , 000,000 of the government 
debt, had for some yeais enjojed credit and stability , the 
oidmaij pi ice of the stock ranging fiom 105 to 1 10 It is 
tiue that the commercial piospectus, onginallv put before the 
public b> Oxford and his pamphleteei s, to which flesh advan- 
tages vveie alleged to have accrued b> the peace of Utrecht 
and the new Asiento tieat> of 1716, had not been realised As 
the Bank had been founded bj w higs and had lemained under 
whig control, so the South Sea Compaq' 1 had for a while been 
the toast of the tory pait> It had elected the prince gov emor, 
but on Febiuary 3, 1718, the king was requested to accept the 
place in his stead An act accordingly passed both houses, en- 
abling him to do so and exempting him from taking the usual 
oaths 

In March, 1718, Stanhope had taken over Sunderland’s 
secretaryship of state for the northern department, vacating the 
offices of first lord of the treasury and chancellor of the ex- 
chequer Of these, the first, with the presidency of the council, 
had been transferred to Sunderland, the second to John Ais- 
labie, since 17x4 treasurer of the navy At the close of 17x9 
a project was laid before Sunderland and Aislabie for paying 
off the national debt by incorporating it with the stock of the 
South Sea Company At this time the national debt stood at 
^TSX, 300,000. The premium at which the company’s stock 
was quoted and the golden anticipations of its future would 
enable it to acquire the annuities of the national creditors for 
a comparatively low number of years’ purchase The govern- 
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muit of filed 5 pti ctnt on the debt, to be leduced aftei 
1727 to i pel cent Out of the savings a sinking fund would 
be funned, which at that date would amount to .£1,200,000 
a jear hoi the privilege of taking ovei the national debt 
the company offered £3,500,000 to be forthwith applied to 
reducing it to £47,800,000 This pioposal was intioduccd 
to tla hou'.e of commons bj Aislabie on Januaiy 22, 1720, 
with the assurance that, if accepted, it would extinguish the 
debt m twentv-five veais. There were already whispeis that 
Aislabie hail been a lecent purchaser of South Sea stock, it 
w’as said to the amount of £27,000. Thomas Brodrick, one of 
the discontented whigs, who had voted against the mmistiy 
on the peerage bill, intervened with the suggestion that a 
transaction so beneficial to the undertakers should be thrown 
open to public competition As the general sense of the 
house was m its favour, Aislabie found himself compelled to 
agree to receive further proposals The Bank authorities then 
offeied £5,000,000 for the same privileges as the company, 
whereupon the South Sea directors advanced upon the Bank’s 
proposal and bid £7,567,000, which was accepted 

Ihe act received the royal assent on April 7, 1720 1 It 
may well be asked what equivalents the South Sea Company 
expected to obtain for this prodigious sum ? The company’s 
prospective resources may be classified under four heads 
First, the profits of the Asiento, though experience had 
shewn their uncertainty, were reckoned by anticipation at 
£200,000 per annum, and wild tales were afloat of inestimable 
acquisitions to be made m the South Seas Secondly, the 
allowance from the treasury for the charge of management was 
fixed at roughly £10,000 a year Thirdly, so long as the 
company received from the government 5 per cent instead 
of employing capital at 4 per cent, they enjoyed a margin 
of profit But, lastly, the gam was really looked for m the 
increased market value of their stock The infection of the 
French Mississippi mania which arose from a scheme projected 
by Law, a Scottish adventurer, was already m the air of London, 
and the South Sea Company was acclaimed as “ the English 
Mississippi”. The failure of the Bank of England to obtain 
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the concession was followed b> a fall of Bank stock, while the CH\p 
stock of the South Sea Company ad\ anced w ith astonishing ^ 11 
lapidity pending the passage of the bill thiough pailiament 
Quoted at 1281 on Januaij I, 1720, befoie the end of Maich 
the shares had reached ovti 33 ° Two and a quaitei millions 
were subscribed on April 14 at the price of 300 per cent fixed 
b\ the dnectors Bj the end of Maj the company had pui- 
chased two-thuds of the annuities 

Dunng the months of the company’s feverish prospei it\ the 
rage foi stock-jobbing, which had foi some jeais been notice- 
ably growing, transformed English society The spectacles 
w ltnessed bj Pai is w hile the Mississippi scheme was populai 
were re-enacted here “ There are few m London,” wrote 
Edward Harley, the \ ounger, on February 25, * that mind 
anything but the using and falling of the stocks” 1 Regard- 
less of the severe restuctions imposed bj the law upon the 
formation of companies, new joint-stock schemes sprang up 
eveiy daj Despite the advice of W alpole, the Prince of Wales 
allowed himself to be constituted gov ernoi of the Welsh Copper 
Company The Duke of Bridgewater formed a company for 
building houses m London and Westminster, and the Duke of 
Chandos became head of the York Buildings Company Two 
important corporations owe their origin to this period, the 
Royal Exchange and London Assurance Companies , but they 
had to pay .£600,000 towards the liquidation of the arrears of 
the civil list as a condition of obtaining their charteis In the 
wake of these genuine schemes there rose to the surface a count- 
less number of bubbles Some of them, indeed, appear to have 
had rational industrial objects There were, however, others 
which had lunacy written upon their faces, such as a scheme 
of £1,000,000 “for a wheel for perpetual motion,” and others 
again which in sane times would be stamped as obviously 
fraudulent Such was a prospectus for the formation of a “ com- 
pany for carrying on an undertaking of great advantage, but 
nobody to know what it is. Every subscriber who deposits £2 
per share to be entitled to £100 per annum ” Even this pros- 
pectus attracted in five hours to its office in Cornhill deposits 
to the amount of £2,000, with which the projector decamped 
The craze gave occasion to countless caricatures and pasqum- 

1 Portland MSS., v , 593 , cf tbtd , p 597. 
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.ides, of which 1 « t ‘ \ 'south Sc.iB.dlad,” punted m the scv enth 
volume of the l\ ihstoi j' y is a witty specimen 

It was computed that the sums sought to be rnised b' 
spee.ulu.ti' e undei takings aim united to as much as ^300,000,000 
stealing -V check was attempted m the spnng session of 1720 
b\ ,1 statute making illegal bubble companies affecting to act 
111 .1 loipoiute capaeitv, 01, wheie charteied, abusing their chat- 
tel b\ m1b.11 king altm 11.cS m speculative piojects 1 Ihe 
nmustiv had betoie then eves the lecent fall of Law, anil the 
public indignation ulvch was pursuing his pation, the legent 
On the day that paihament lose, June 11, the king published 
a pioikunation in confoi mity with the tenor of the new' act, 
which was to take effect on the 20th, declaimg all unlawful pio- 
jeetsa public nuisance, thieatcmng the promoteis with piosecu- 
tioii, and toi bidding an) biokei, undei a penalty of ^500, fioin 
buy mg 01 selling am shaies m them The warning pioved in- 
effective, and the South Sea dnectois, thinking that a limitation 
of the channels of speculation was likely to impiove the maiket 
puce of then shaies, induced the lords justices, appointed re- 
gents timing the absence of the king in Hano\er, instead of the 
pi 1 'tc, then in disgrace w ith his fathei, to proclaim no fewei than 
eighty -sis. bubble companies illegal and abolished accordingly 
hoi a few days aftei the proclamation the anticipations of the 
dnectors weie lealised, and on July 16 the South Sea shaies 
rose, for the last time, to 1,000 

A general panic ensued among the threatened companies 
The York Buildings Company’s shares fell at once 100 per 
cent, and m a few days the shares of this and other com- 
panies ordered to be prosecuted found no buyeis at any price 
As ahvay s happens at such crises, other shares declined m sym- 
pathy But the heavy falls of South Sea stock soon aftex the 
middle of August were due to the action of the directors them- 
selves While in May annuities had been bought up at 375 
per cent , in August the directors laised their terms The stock 
was computed at 800 per cent , and the outstanding annuitants, 
who had deposited their securities, received, as compared with 
those who sold their annuities m May, a correspondent diminu- 
tion When this allotment became known some of the dissatis- 
fied annuitants demanded a rescission of their contracts They 

*6 G I., c 18 
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1.. 1 nph-i md that thc\ had sit,' ad tlie boo 1 s without lem’ the 
■shott ! ett«x o' attorney heading each page empo" enng thice 
noin nee- of the company to make terms o 1 th»-u behalf Re- 
dress being lehised, the quotations began to faU The d lectois 
endea\ouied to check the decline b^ declaimg a dn idend o f 30 
1 ei cent, pin ab e at Chiistmas, and not 'ess than 50 pel cent 
1* subsequent \eais Rut the >-ales continued, and bv the 
middle of September quotations had fallen below 400 'I he 
c'nectois weie now sufficiently humbled to cnnsidoi m apiA- 
c ition to the B ink of England foi help, uni Walpole was 
united to come forward as intermedian tie diew up a 
memoiandum on Septembei 19 as the Inundation ot a hituie 
agieement, called “ the Bank contract” Reluctant at the out- 
set to come into the agieement, the Bank, seeing the piogies- 
si\e dtpi eciation of South Sea stock, refiamtd fiom completing 
the conti act, and on N o\ embei 10, when the quotation had 
fallen to 210, repudiated it altogether Nor, though it in- 
stituted legal proceedings, did the com pan) \entuie to expose 
its affairs in a comt of law 

In the course of the debate on the South Sea Company's 
pioposal Walpole had eloquently piedicted a dangei to the 
constitution as likel) to arise from making its dnectors masters 
of the public ci edit As the company rose on a tide of pros- 
perity these anticipations, piessed upon the king, gave him 
some alaim Sunderland, a speculative republican, Craggs, his 
cieatuie, and Aislabie, were deeply involved in the company’s 
affaus The king and Bemstorff began to feel distrust “The 
cabal,” as the ministers weie called, would, it was suggested, 
“ be able for the future to give laws to the king and his son, and 
even remove them when they shall think pioper ” 1 “ There is,” 
wrote Bemstorff, “ a necessity to change hands ” It was evi- 
dent to Stanhope and Sundeiland that, unless the ministry 
were to be dismissed, there must be a reconciliation both with 
the prince and with the prince’s following The result of a 
consultation with Townshend, Walpole, and Devonshire was 
the sudden reappearance of the prince at court on April 23 

1 “ Count Bernsdorf s Project,” May 7, 1720, Portland MSS , v , 595, where 
Oxford appears by mistake for Orford (p 596), and where the date must be the 
date of the copy See also an undated and variant version in Townshend MSS , 
p 106 
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On June 4 Walpole lecened the appointment of paymaster 
of the foices, mote lucratne, though less dignified, than the 
chancelloi ship of the exchequei The piobable seciet of his 
acceptance was that it mvohed little chance of collision with 
Sunderland, who resigned the presidency of the council in 
favoui of Towmshend “ His [Sunderland’s] temper was so 
\10lcnt,” as Walpole afterwards explained, “ that he would have 
done his best to throw me out of window” Stanhope and 
James Craggs the jounger, who had succeeded to Addison 
in Maich, 17 iS, remained secretaries of state Argyll, about 
whom the quairel between king and pnnce had raged so 
furiousl} , had in Februarj , 1719, made his peace and been ap- 
pointed lord stewaid His enemy Mailborough continued to 
hold office as captam-general 

The continuous fall of South Sea stock during the autumn 
involved the whole system of credit On June 24 Bank stock 
had stood at 263 , on October 24 it was 145 Minor com- 
mercial ventures strewed the City with wreckage Rum was 
widespread While a few made large profits, hundreds of 
families were crippled or beggared, and the losers were more 
voufeious than the winners Sunderland was a heavy sufferer 
The Duke of Portland and Lords Lonsdale and Irwin were con- 
strained to applj for governorships m the West Indies To 
the chagrin of the losers was added the resentment of those 
who attributed their losses to the nefarious practices of the 
directors Their anger reached even to the king himself^ as 
governor of the company He had left for Hanover on June 
1 4 and, during the autumn, dispatch after dispatch urged his 
return It was hoped that his presence would have an en- 
couraging effect and check the fall of quotations It was 
feared that a panic might encourage the pretender to a fresh 
attempt 1 On November 9 George landed at Margate, but so 
far was the hoped-for effect from being realised that a week 
later South Sea stock had fallen from 21 1 to 135. 

Parliament met on December 8 In the house of commons 
the desire for vengeance was dominant The South Sea 
directors were ordered to produce an account of their pro- 
ceedings, and the commons in their address undertook “ to punish 
the authors of our present misfortunes ”, While Bohngbroke 

l The Lords Justices to the King, September 21, R. O , MS., State Papers, 
Dom , G I„ bundle 25, no, 193. 
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excelled mi exc.tang pohtu.al pass 1 on, the ait < f W a po e w- 
to go* cm it A passing lu.l i 1 the stoim of i*.\ecti\c a 0 a»Mst 
the (hiectois was pioduced b* the lemind^i to at the appie.- 
t on of a remedy was mote he’pful than the seaich foi a \ict-m 
Ihe fjpeiation which Walpole pioposed on the 2 1st, and to 
which he succeeded in extoi t*ng the reactant consent of the 
Baiih and tne I>sl India Compam , was to cngiaft nine 1 ■'ii'ion>» 
of South Sei stock into each of those coiporations 1 I hough 
this scheme became law,- \et being pei missne, it ne\ei became 
opeiatne and was superseded by an act" of t^e follow mg 
session 

The membeis of whom Sir Joseph Jekjll, regaidless of 
paity ties, was the spokesman/ had no belief in Walpole’s 
scheme, and weie not disposed to allow it to be otfered as a 
substitute for a searching mquii) The accounts of the South 
Sea Company weie oidered to be furnished to the house and, 
on January 10, 1721, Jek\ll brought in a bill, which passed 
into an act without opposition/ to restrain the directors fiom 
going out of the kingdom and compelling them to declaie the 
\alue of their estates A committee of seciecy was appointed, 
of which Thomas Biodrick was the chairman, consisting for 
the most part of notorious enemies of the company, Jekyll 
among them In the lords the same splut was manifested 
Stanhope w ho, with Argyll and Roxburghe, was distinguished 
as having stood outside speculation, declared outnght for a 
confiscation of the directors’ estates The young Duke of 
Wharton, already committed to the pretender,® was loud for 
the discovery of the offenders in the hope of implicating the 
ministry The bill introduced by Jekyll ordered an inquiry 
into the stock bought or sold by, or on behalf of, any of the 
officers of the treasury or exchequer since Michaelmas, 1719 
On the 24th, the two houses learnt that on the preceding day 
Knight, the cashier of the company, who had already once 
appeared before the commons’ committee, had fled with the 
company’s register His flight was, it was felt, an audacious 

1 See [Thomas Harley] to Lord Harley, November 19-29, Portland ffSS , 

v, 606 

-*7 G I, st 1, c 5 *7 G I, st 2, c x, 

4 [Thomas Harley] to Lord Harley, December 24, Portland MSS , v , Gn 

*7G l,st i,c 1 1 * * 4 August 21, 1716, Stuart Papers , a , 360 
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tuck In }>.UiUV'i im estigation 'I he foui directois whovvoie 
membu . <»f tlu house of commons weic oiduied mto custody 
hivcwho held post*. undci government wcie dismissed, Ws- 
lab.e was pu nutted to resign the chancel loi 'hip of the ex- 
chequer which was transfen ed pro\ lsionally to Sir John Piatt, 
had chief pistice of the king’s bench, though the business was 
siipeiV lsed by Walpole 1 

lloth houses pursued then inquiries concuriently On 
hebiuan f. Su John Blunt, having been cited foi examination 
at the bn of tht house of loids, lefused to answei, on the 
giound that he had .ill eady given evidence befoie the seciet 
coinnuttt e « >f the < ominous Ihue being no precedent foi a 
solution of this deadlock, a debate aiose in which the Duke of 
W haiton, alio hail opposed the South Sea bill at its introduc- 
tion, dehvei ed a vehement philippic against Stanhope, assailing 
him as a second Sejanus who thiove by fomenting divisions 111 
the imperial fanulj Stanhope, pronounced by Speakei Onslow 
to have been “the best scholai, perhaps, of any gentleman of 
his time,” was at no loss for a classical retoit Stung to in- 
dignation, he compared the duke, in heated lhetonc, to the 
degenerate and worthless sou of the patriot Biutus The effoit 
was his last He was seized in the house with an effusion of 
blood on the brain and died on the following day, February 5, 
one of the most accomplished and successful statesmen who 
ever presided over an administration Alieady sensible of the 
fatigues of his office, he had contemplated exchanging it for 
that of captain-general, the resignation of which by Marl- 
borough, now wrecked m health, had, a few days previously , 
been demanded by the king 2 

lhe first report of the committee 01 secrecy was read to 
the house of commons on February 16, and was followed 
by another nine days later It was made apparent that the 
act embodying the South Sea Company’s offer had been pro- 
cured by lavish corruption, of which the chief agents outside 
the company had been the two Craggs, father and son, respec- 
tively postmaster-general and secretary of state The elder 
Craggs was a dependant of Sunder 1 a id the handsome face 

1 Sir J Vanbrugh to Lord Carlisle, February 7, 1721, Carlisle MSS , p 29, 
Hist MSS Comm , 1897 

*Ibid , p. 28 
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and captivating manners of the son had, ’t was =aid, won at CH'P 
Hano» ei the favour of one of the ling’s mistresses, the ^ 11 
beautiful Courtis Platen The committee lepoited that be- 
ioie the passing of the bid, and with the v ie,v of promoting it, 
fictitious stock haa been created in the books of the company 
to the amount of £574,000, which had been noted as sold at 
£. 1,2=19,325 The elder Craggs had secured allotments of 
£ 40,000 of this stock to himself and £50,000 to Sunderland , 
the v oungti haa made the ladies his caie I11 addition to 
£ 1 o 000 foi the countess and the same sum for the Duchess 
of Kendal, he piocuied a third allotment to the same amount 
m favoui of the countess’s two nieces Chaile-. Stanhope, a 
commissioner ot the treasuiy and a cousin of the mmistei, le- 
ceived an allotment of £10,000 stock On the day of the 
presentation of the fiist lepoit the joungei Ciaggs died of 
small-pox, an epidemic of which was at the time scouiging 
London Even m this hour of downfall his body was thought 
not unvvoithj of the abbey, Compton, the speakei, bore his 
pall and Pope vviote his epitaph His father, James Ciaggs the 
eldei, the founder of his own and his son's foi tunes, summoned 
to appear before the commons on March 17, died on the 
piev ’oua day undei suspicion of poison 

The fiist to ask for an oppoitunity to be heard was Charles 
Stanhope The circumstances of the allotment to him of 
£*10,000 stock were highly suspicious, but Walpole, who had 
resolved to stand by the ministry, exeited all his powers of 
management to secure his acquittal By dint of pathetic 
appeals and influential pressure, a majority of three (180 to 
177) was obtained m Stanhope’s favour This acquittal, wrote 
Thomas Brodrick to his brother Lord Midleton, “ has put the 
town m a flame ” Public indignation against the South Sea 
financiers resented being baulked of its first expected victim 
Aislabic’s case followed His conduct had, indeed, been 
flagrantly corrupt He had speculated for a nse during the pto- 
gress of the bill of which he had the charge , he had accepted 
stock without consideration as a bribe for his services , he had 
burnt his account books , he had advised the directors m some 
of their nefanous transactions By such devices he had accu- 
mulated, in addition to his former estate, £‘794,000 The house 
on March 8 unanimously voted him guilty of “ most notorious. 
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CII \P dangerous, and infamous corruption,” expelled him, and ordeied 
xvn him to the Imui His conviction evoked general rejoicing 
Bonfire:, bla/ed in the city and an exulting crowd welcomed 
him to Towtt H'll S11 Geoige Caswall, sheriff of London 
and member for Leominster, followed the same fate The 
case of the Eail of bunderland came next He had, as head 
of the tieasurv, stood sponsor to the South Sea bill. Had his 
conviction fbUovud that of Aislabic it would have been im- 
possible fm the ministi v to lemam m office, weakened as it 
had been bv the death of Stanhope Walpole, it was well 
known, would exert himself to the utmost on his colleague’s 
behalf 1 * The evidence against Sunderland would ceitainly 
have been insufficient for a conviction m a couit of law, and 
the earl denied the chaiges against him, which were founded 
on statements of the defaulting cashier Knight In the passion 
of prejudice which, as Biodrick’s letters shew, was raging m 
the house, \\ alpole felt that a mere appeal to justice was likely 
to be ineffectiv e 1 He preferred to rely upon his skill in par- 
liamentary management He represented to the hostile whigs 
that the conviction of Sunderland must be followed by the 
incoming of a tory ministry The argument was decisive, 
Sunderland was acquitted by a majority of 61 , 233 against 
172 votes 

By March 25, m accordance with the act passed at the 
opening of the session, details of the fortunes of the directors 
were laid before parliament A bill was introduced to sell 
their property and apply the proceeds, after some deductions for 
the maintenance of the owners, to the liabilities of the company 
Despite opposition from Harcourt and Trevor, the leaders of 
the toiy party in the lords, this proposal was, after Aislabie’s 
defence had been heard, carried unanimously The same course 
was taken, after his executors had appeared by counsel, with the 
estate of James Craggs the elder, acquired since December 1, 
1719 The total value of the estates confiscated under this act 3 
was ,£2,014,123, and the allowances amounting to £354,600, 
the balance appropriated for the relief of sufferers was 

1 [Thomas Harley to the Lari of Oxford], February 17, 1720-21, Portland 
MSS , v , 615 

* [W Thomas to the Earl of Oxford], March 10, 1730 21, ibid , p 617 

*7 Q I , at 1, c 38 
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£1 659,5-3 committee was appointed with Walpole as ch\p 

chan man, wh’ch diew up a series of resolutions on the best ^ 1X ' 
wa\ of deahng with the wieckage of the company Thoe 
1 evolutions took the foim of an addiess to the ling and after- 
wards of a bill 

Of this complicated measure 1 but one 01 two characteristics 
can be noted here It introduced a punciple, 2 which lemains 
to the piesent da> w ithout a paiallel m the histou of our pub- 
lic hnance With the hope of maintaining the quotations, the 
duectois had lent £ 1 1 ,000,000 on the unsound secuntx of 
their own stock B> this act the debtor was to stand ac- 
quitted upon the surrender of his title to the company’s stock 
pledged with the company and the payment of 10 per cent 
of the sum borrowed E\en this fi action was by no means 
universall> paid B> an act of the next session 3 it was reduced 
to 5 per cent , and the company lost nearly £ 7 , 000,000 on the 
tiansaction The comment of Erasmus Lew is, Oxford’s former 
secretary , upon these proceedings is not without point “ I am 
assured thcie are a hundred and thirty-eight members of the 
house of commons who have borrowed money of the South 
Sea Company”, 4 Of the £ 7 , 567,000 which the company had 
offered to pa> to the public, ^5,000,000 was at once remitted 
and of the remainder £ 2 , 000,000 by an act of 1723 s The 
annuitants who had changed their annuities for South Sea 
stock, after a revaluation of the stock, received roughly rather 
more than half their former incomes This compulsory sacri- 
fice was keenly resented On the day of the second reading 
of the bill “ for the re-establishment of public credit,” 1 August 3, 

1721, the lobby and passages of the house of commons were 
thronged with a tumultuous crowd of both sexes, crying 
“ Justice, justice,” and thrusting into the hands of members as 
they made their way into the house a paper inscribed “ Pray 
do justice to the annuitants who lent their money on parlia- 
mentary security” The justices for Westminster were sent 
for and the not act read before the throng was dispersed 

Walpole’s intervention in favour of the incriminated gave 
rise to the nickname of “the Screen,” applied to him in the 

1 7 G I * st 2, c x * That of the Greek <rutrdx &€ «* 

* 8 G 1 1 c 2i t § xS 4 June 20, 1721, Portland MSS , v M 622 

B gG I , c 6 
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CHAP numetous lampoons (if the time Mist’b weekly journal pub- 
WII liihccl attacks on the king and his mistiesses, on Marlboiough, 
and <*n the m’nistiv Mist was committed to Newgate b> 
the house of commons for seditious libel m Maj , 1721 
Sun- lei land’s retention ot the tieasui> was impossible On 
\pnl 3, 1721, Walpole was appointed chancellor of the ex- 
chuiuu and fiist loul of the treasun His brother-in-law, 
Tow nshuid, had on Febiuarj 10 taken the place of Stanhope as 
st ci e tat} of state Caiteret, who at the age of thutj-one 
had already achie\ed diplomatic fame, followed the >ounger 
Ciaggs as secretary ft a the southern department His promo- 
tion was due to the fnendship of Sunderland who, notwith- 
standing his loss of office, still letamed place and influence 
at court Dunng the bnef remaindet of his life Sundeiland, 
chafing at exclusion from power, and jealous of Walpole’s 
growing ascendance, was engaged m constant intrigues against 
the ministry, w ith the hope of placing himself at the head ot a 
codhtion party It is probable that his sudden death on Apnl 
10, 1722, prevented a flesh schism in the ranks of the w'higs 
He was followed on June 16 by his father-in-law, the Duke of 
Mai Iborough Marlborough’s combative duchess survived him 
till 1744 


The IT V/ of Giorge I See p 290 

George I concaved 1 plan of alienating the Electorate by will to Ins 
cousin, the Duke of Brunswich-Wolfenbuttel This will was m triplicate, 
one copj being lodged with Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury, one in the 
chancellery of the duke, the third in the hands of some person unknown 
The archbishop produced his copy at the first council meeting after the 
king's death, when it was taken possession of by George II without being 
read and was never heaid of again by the public Horace Walpole imputed 
its suppression to reluctance on the part of George II to pay legacies be- 
queathed by it to the Queen of Prussia and the Duchess of Kendal’s daughter, 
afterwards Lady Chesterfield, of whom George I ^as believed to be the father 
It appears, however, from the Newcastle Papers that the will was at once sub- 
mitted to the electoral ministers at Hanover, and was pronounced by them to be 
“illegal and invalid,” and likely to lead to the intervention of the imperial court 
The duke s copy of the will was, m effect, bought from him m December, 172 7, 
by a subsidy treaty of which a condition was that it should be returned unopened 
See Horace Walpole’s Letters (ed 1904), x , 336-37 , Newcastle Papers, Brit Mus , 
Add MSS, 32,751, ff 59, i2i, 153, and 32,753, ff 267, 269, and a letter to 
the Ttmes of January 21, 1909, by the Hon, Evan Chartens, 
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The public irritation excited bj the collapse of the South Sea 
speculation did not come to an end with the passing of le- 
nedial statutes “ If,” wrote Speaker Onslow , “ some bold 
men had taken advantage of the general disorder men’s minds 
were m to provoke them to insurrection, the rage against the 
government was such for having, as they thought, draw n them 
into this rum that I am almost persuaded, the king being at 
that time abioad, that could the pretender then have landed at 
the Tower, he might have rode to St James’s with very few 
hands held up against him ” 1 The Jacobites generally enter- 
tained the same anticipations. Their hopes had been raised 
b> the birth of a son to the pretender on December 31, 1720 
Correspondence with the exiled court revived The principal 
agents in this were John Plunkett, the inventor of the imag- 
inary conspiracy of March, 1712, George Kelly, a non-juring 
clergyman, and Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester and 
Dean of Westminster In a general way their correspondence 
went by the regular mails upon which the government main- 
tained a vigilant eye From the letters ministers learnt that 
a conspiracy was being organised. They were, however, m 
some doubt about the identity of the London agents, to whom 
reference was always made under fictitious names The per- 
sons abroad with whom the conspirators were m correspon- 
dence were General Dillon, an Insh Jacobite m the French 
service, Ormonde, then In Spam, and the pretender himself, 
correspondence with whom was high treason by statute. The 

1 Onslow MSS , p 504, Hist MSS Comm , 1895. 
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CHAP fn 4 blow stiuck by the ministiy was the anest of Kelly on 

VvIil May 10, Keeping the messuigei at buy with a chaw n 

swohI, he burnt «mc documents and, no sufficient evidence 
bung foithcoming against him, he was leleased on bail on June 
7 Emboldened by his impunity, he at once resumed his 
cone a pondence with Dillon and by a change of pseudonyms 
enabled the government to complete the chain of identifications 

Atteibuiy as a theologian and a scholar stood at this 
time at the head of the toiy high churchmen For his 
services to high oithodoxy he had been promoted by the 
presbyteuan Hat lev to the see of Rochestei, with which, as 
being w 01 th no more than £$00 a yxar, he was allowed to 
hold the deaneiy of Westminstei Whethei or not he had at 
the queen’s death offered to Bolmgbroke to proclaim the pie- 
tendei m his lawn sleeves at Channg Cross, a moie than 
doubtful story, his disaffection to the new dynasty had been 
made notorious by his refusal to sign the loyal declaiation 
of the bishops after the rtbellion of 1715, on the pretext that 
it contained reflexions on the High Church party At the 
same time he was in close relations with the Jacobites, and 
was lecogmsed by the pretender as a friend of such lmpoit- 
ance that, by’ an instrument dated September 23, 1716, he 
constituted the bishop his “resident” or principal agent m 
England 1 While it was well known to the government that 
he was intimate w ith Kelly, his name never appeared m the 
correspondence, nor were any letters intercepted m his hand- 
wntmg, but three intercepted letters, in that of Kelly, vveie 
suspected to be his On August 24, 1722, Atterbury was 
arrested and sent to the Tower 2 A numbei of anests followed 
in September Lord North and Grey was seized m attempt- 
ing to escape from the Isle of Wight Charles Boyle, Earl of 
Orrery, and a disreputable barrister named Christopher Layer, 
were taken m London, and a young Irish pnest named Philip 
Neynoe at Deal The new parliament, which had a large 
whig majority, was called together on October 9 The king’s 
speech acquainted the houses with the discoveiy of a con- 

1 Stuart Papers , « , 466 

* The assignment of August 22 to a letter in the Portland MSS , vu , 332, 
giving an account of bis arrest is evidently a mistake, since the original warrant, 
dated August 24, u in the R O , MS , State Papers, Dom , G* I , bundle 38 
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r> a'l a o 1 »v i. b» ought m to the hou e of loid- a cp 
thv. DC <- o* G’afto ,, 1 1 m’-heu tenant of IuAmd, to su-ponc *i’e XA 
II th-' 1 - Coiotsrct "a a yeai Since no pit cedent could b<_ 

-1 o \ n x< a a bu-sociwo l extendn g ovci mn: month-., cons.dei- 
ca/e oupo- t ,oi, he u<_d by Compel, a as made to th'-. pioposa 1 
ard uas leieved m the corrmons The b II on 1 } passed the 
comma i by a majOrty ^ft\-thiee on the loth 

The fitt pnsorei put on hit. tnal was L i\ er, u no was 
biought bTuie the couit of King’s bench on Nov cm bet 2 1 
He had visited the pietender at Rome ir the company of 
1 iunkett, and rtturred with ciedentials to the leading Jacobites 
at home Among hit. papeu. w as found one wh»ch, undei the 
name of “ The Scheme,” rev ealed the details of the plot The 
Tovvti, the Bank, the persons of the king, the Pnnce of Wales, 
and Earl Cadogan, the commander-in-chief, vveie to be seized , 
Loid North and Gie\ , a lieutenant-general under Marlborough, 
who had lost a hand at Blenheim, was to take command of 
the disaffected soldieis , Ormonde and Dillon were to bring 
ov er arms and, if possible, troops , General Webb, w ho since 
the affan of Wy nendaele had chenshed an implacable resent- 
ment against Cadogan, and in 1715 had been forced to sell 
out, w as also to hold a command, 1 as w as another dismissed 
goneial officer, Atterbury’s old pupil, the Eail of Oriery In 
the case of the bishop, Kelly, and Plunkett, the evidence was 
insufficient to obtain a conviction m a court of law It was 
detoi mined, therefore, in the interest of public safety, to banish 
them from the kingdom by a bill of pains and penalties The 
bishop delivered impassioned protestations of innocence, which 
at the time failed to carry credit, and are now conclusively 
proved by’ the Stuart Papers to have been false He was 
defended by Sir Constantine Phipps and other counsel, but the 
bill against him passed the lords by eighty-three to forty-three^ 
depriving him of all preferments and banishing him the realm 
on pam of death Similar bills passed against Kelly and 
Plunkett As for the other leaders of the conspiracy, Neynoe 
was drowned in the Thames m an attempt at escape, and 
Layer, respited from time to time with the object of extracting 

1 Cf Stuart Papers, u , 67-69, Ap 7, 1716. Webb and others thought 6,000 
regular troops sufficient R, O , MS , State Papers, Dom , G I , bundle 53, 
no. 14, February is, 1721-22 
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CHAP mfoimation, was executed at Tv bum on Maj 17, 1723, and 

vun his head set on Temple Bai But the chaiactenstic clemency 
of George I asserted itself Orrei} was released fiom the 
Tower on bail, after a six months’ confinement, on a ceitificate 
fiom the celebrated phjsician Di Mead that his life was en- 
dangered No pioceedings weie taken against Webb, who, as 
the Stuart Papeis shew, had plunged deep m treason in 1716, 
for his valour at Oudenarde had not been foigotten bj, the king, 
who witnessed it Even Loid Noith and Gie>, who was most 
deeph involved, was admitted to bail on the king’s departuie 
for Hanovei in June, 1723, and suffered to letne abioad An 
absurd declaration b> the pretender which had been put into 
circulation, inviting George to retire to Hanover with the title 
of king, w as ordered bj. the lords to be burnt by the common 
hangman A secret letter from him to the Aichbishop of 
Canteibury, with the usual assurances as to the Chuich of 
England, fell into the hands of the government 1 

While Townshend controlled foreign affairs, Walpole was 
left sole master of domestic policy His earliest action after 
resuming office was to revolutionise the traditional official 
attitude towards international commerce He saw that the 
removal and reduction of export duties on manufactures and 
of import duties on raw material was a natural course by which 
to encourage exports This was the policy announced in the 
speech from the thione of October 19, 1721 The attention of 
the statesmen of Anne had been attracted to the danger of 
remaining dependent on the Baltic trade for naval supplies, and 
premiums had been put upon tar, pitch, masts, etc , impoited 
from the American colonies and from Scotland These were now 
continued and export duties on colonial naval stores abolished 
In 1722 a less judicious measure, since it earned with it a 
semblance of religious persecution, was a consequence of the dis- 
covery of the recent conspiracy. This was a proposal suggested 
by Walpole for raising £ 100,000 by an extraordinary tax of 5 s 
m the pound on the estates of Roman catholics and non-jurors 
This ill-advised measure created dissatisfaction among classes 
not directly aimed at In order to establish who were non-jurors 
and who were not, it was necessary to impose an oath upon all 

1 R. O., MS , State Papers, Dom , G I , bundle 51, no 36, Rome, December 
37, 1723 
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Those who cV >,ot tel e it b\ Decembe’* 25, 1725, vue coti- 
jie’ted *0 icgi-tc, thtr e'tate- An impression got aowut that 
not to take the oaths »mohcd mikituie * It ,\as,” leconis 
Sotakei Ons ow% “a stiange as we 1 ! as 1 d cuiou- sight to 
see people C10 \d*rg to gne testimop> of t^e r a 'cgiance to a 
go\ ei nme it a^d cubing it at the same time foi pun 0 them 
the troub’e of so do,ng” A- a piacticax outcome the sum 
raised fek consideiabh shoit of what had been anticipated 

When Attubun, having left England for e\ei ,n ]une, 
1723, «et foot on the Ficnch shoie at Calais, he was told that 
Bolingbrohe had just aimed in the town on his letuin home- 
w aids fiom exile Both Stanhope and Sunderland had been 
fa\ ourable to Bolingbroke Walpole, on the other hand, from 
the time of his passing into opposition in the spring of 1717, 
displaj ed strong hostility But the favour of the Duchess of 
Kendal had been enlisted bj a bribe of £ 1 2,000 from the purse 
of Bolingbroke’s second wife, the Marquise de Villette, and 
Walpole was not the man to sacrifice court favour for the grati- 
fication of animosity In May, 1723, the paidon passed the 
great seal and Bolingbroke was thereby enabled to return, 
though George could neither restore his forfeited estate nor 
reinstate him among the peers without a lepeal of the act of 
attainder against him To procure this was henceforth the goal 
of his endeavours 

John Carteret, Lord Carteret, now secretary of state for the 
southern department, was, to a scarcely less extent than Stan- 
hope, a man of the highest culture and com ersant with most 
of the European languages Alone among the ministers he 
enjoyed the advantage of being able to address the king in his 
natn e German This accomplishment also ingratiated him 
with Bothmer and Bemstorff and with the king’s German mis- 
tresses Concetv ing himself the depositary of the traditions of 
Stanhope and Sunderland, and relying upon his favour with the 
Germans, he naturally tended to vindicate for himself an inde- 
pendence of Townshend and Walpole The accession of Spam 
to the Quadruple alliance in February, 1720, had not cleared up 
all the outstanding difficulties with Great Britain Stanhope’s 
conditional proposal to surrender Gibraltar had taken hold of 
the Spanish imagination But by the time Carteret had acceded 
to office this offer, which when made had not met with accept- 
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ance, had been decisn eh condemned by public opinion At 
howevci, the court of Spam lefused to negotiate until, at 
least, a ]»t onu^e of the suiiendei should be made, subject to the 
conctssion of an equivalent by Spam and to the consent of 
pailiatnent It be mg ceitain that no such consent w ould be 
given, Geoige had no sciuple in expressing his willingness to 
make the sui lender, and piomising to obtain the consent of 
pai 1 lament on the fust favoui able opportunity 1 The Spanish 
court was pi obubl> not deceived, but the point of honoui was 
saved \ few days latei, June 13, 1721, a tieaty with Spain 
was signed at Madnd Ihioughout this thorny negotiation 
Fiance had steadfastly supported Gieat Britain The regent 
asseited his view that the question of Gibialtai need not 
affect the tenevval of the tieaties which had subsisted prior to 
the war His determination to maintain friendly relations was 
further cxpiessed by his accession to the treaty of Madnd 2 A 
defensive alliance between England, France, and Spam was 
thereby constituted, to be kept secret from the emperor, but to 
avail for the exeicise of pressure upon him to effect an ad- 
justment of his outstanding difficulties with Spam These 
vveie to be settled at a congiess to be held at Cambray, 
at which England and France should play the part of media- 
tors 

Carteret’s desire to please the king’s German favountes, 
especially the Countess of Darlington and her sister-in-law', 
the Countess Platen, induced him to lend zealous support to a 
projected match between the Countess Platen’s daughter and 
the Count St Florentin, son of the Marquis de la Vrilhere, the 
French secietaiy of state At this time (1723) Geoige I was 
at Hanover, accompanied both by Carteret and Townshend, 
each jealous of the othei’s influence The king’s mortification 
at a rebuff suffered in the course of the marriage negotiations was 
a triumph for Townshend and the Duchess of Kendal The 
duchess had been interested to thwart a scheme gratifying 
to the ambition of Lady Darlington, and Townshend was 
anxious to discredit Carteret, The two combined to persuade 

1 June 1, 1721, [the King of Great Britain] to the King of Spam, Delaval 
MSS , p* 196, Ht$t MSS Comm , 1893* 

* By another treaty of the same date Garden, Htstaire Gtmrale des Traitis 
dt Paix % m , 117, 
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the 1 ms to bend Horatio \\ alpole, ^oungei biotnei of Robc’t CH\P 
to Pant* undei the pietcxt of negotiating the access e ' u r ^ 111 
Portugal to the Ouadiuple alliance, but leall) to thwart Su 
Luke Schaub, the ambassador, w ho possessed Caileiets con- 
fid_r>ce The lecall of Schaub followed in April, 1724 Xor 
was this the onh blow to Carteiet’s ambition He uiged a 
na\al demonstration m the Baltic against Petei, a proposal 
giat»f\ing to George’s dislike of that so\ eieign, who was sup- 
posing his son-in-law the Duke of Holstem-Gottoip m claim- 
ing Schleswig which bj the treat) of Fiedeucksborg of Jul) , 

1720, had been guaianteed to Denmaik by Gieat Bntain and 
France Townshend opposed Though the destiuction of the 
Russian fleet would ha\e sci\ed the intei ests of Hanover, a 
giatuitous embioilment was not desnable for Great Bntain 
It lllustiates the king’s soundness of judgement and his lojalty 
to his obligations towaids his kingdom that he adopted the 
ad\ ice of Tow nshend 

While, however, George 1 ejected the spinted foieign po- 
licy of Caiteret, he resohed on stiengthemng his position m 
Noith Germany His daughter, Sophia Dorothea, Queen of 
Prussia, had planned a double marriage tie between Prussia 
and England her nephew Frederick, the eldest son of the 
Pnnce of Wales, was to marry the Prussian princess royal, 
aftci wards Margravine of Baireuth , and hei own son Frederick 
of Fiussia, afterwards Frederick the Great, an English puncess 
To promote this pioject, she accompanied her husband. King 
Frederick William, to the court of Hanover at the end of June, 

1723 Reluctant though he was to visit his son-in-law, the 
Prussian king, the anxiety inspired by the tsar’s movements dis- 
posed George to pay a return visit to Berlin in the following 
October, of which the Margravine of Baireuth, his grand- 
daughter, has left a lively account The treaty of Charlotten- 
burg between Great Bntain and Prussia settled on October 
12, though never ratified by George, provided for the double 
marriage, renewed existing treaties, and included m its scope 
the king’s German possessions Great expectations were 
entertained of this treaty “ The King of Prussia,” wrote an 
English diplomatist, “ appears in the best humour imaginable 
and treats our king with an affection and respect which neither 
the czar, nor perhaps the emperor, will be much pleased to hear 
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of” 1 Thu tsai’s letoit was the leception of a Jacobite agent in 
Petersbuig and an attempt thiough him to engage France in 
a plan toi a Stewait restoration-’ 

Dunng the stiuggle between Townshend and Carteret, of 
which Fail-, w as the scene, and the Platen mainage the occasion, 
Bolmgbioke had eveited his influence at the French court in 
the mteicst of Townshend and Hoiatio Walpole Townshend 
had m Jul} , 1723, assured him of the king’s goodwill, and he 
now looked foi rew ard in the form of a complete rehabilitation 
Walpole lefused He foresaw the difficulties for the adminis- 
tiation which would follow Bohngbioke’s readmission to the 
house of lords, and consented only to the restoration of his 
fortune, but not of his peeiage On Apnl 20, 1725, Boling- 
broke’s petition was piesented to pailiament, praying to be 
restoied to his familj inheritance The bill once passed, he 
retired fm a while to eountiy pui suits at an estate called 
Daw lej, near Uxbndge But whatever his piofessions might 
be, his mind was not, like that of Oxford who had died on 
May 21, 1724, of a cast to resign itself to exclusion from 
piower Against Walpole, as the opponent of his full restitu- 
tion, he cherished an implacable resentment He began to 
organise m and out of parliament, by pamphlets and intngues, 
an opposition to the ministry On December 5, 1726, appeared 
the first number of The Craftsman , in which he penned a 
weekly philippic against Walpole He induced the Duchess 
of Kendal to lay before the king a letter of indictment against 
the administration with a verbal undertaking, if audience were 
granted him, to convince him of its truth The king, whose 
character was straightforward, at once shewed it to Walpole 
and at his instance reluctantly consented to receive his accuser 
Bolingbroke’s indictment was patiently heard by George, and 
dismissed by him as “ bagatelles ” 

The friction between England and Ireland both with respect 
to economic and constitutional relations had long been steadily 
increasing In 1719 a crisis arrived A pnvate litigation, Sher- 
lock v Annesley, had been decided by the Irish Court of Ex- 
chequer on February 24, 1 709, in favour of the defendants, the 

1 Poyntz to Delafaye, Gfihrde, Monday, November 13, 1723, NS„R O , 
MS., State Papers, Dom , G I , bundle 51, no. 109 

* Ibid , bundle 56, no. 9 
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judgement reveised by the Iiibh house of loids on June 19, 17x6, 
and the fii st judg ment confix med on appeal to the Bi itish house 
of loids The Irish house of lords, thereupon, m an addiess to 
the king, declaied its claim to be the ultimate court of appeal 
for Ireland * The government, how e\ei, aleit to check symp- 
toms of Irish independence, passed a bill through the British 
pailiament denying the claim of the lush house of lords and 
laying down the pi mciple that the statutes passed by the 
parliament of Great Biitam weie binding upon the people of 
Ireland 1 As if to give a practical illustration of the significance 
of this “ act for the better securing the dependency of the 
kingdom of Ireland,” which became law in 1720, the British 
parliament m the session of 1720-21 dealt a blow to the 
Irish cotton industiy By an act passed avowedly m order to 
encourage the English woollen and silk manufactures, the 
weaung m Great Britain of printed and dyed calicoes was 
forbidden This, though it equally applied to British, m effect 
shut out Irish calicoes from the English markets On 
behalf of a people quick to feel, though patient to suffer 
injustice, Swift m 1720 took up the challenge 2 His pamphlet, 
A Pi opo sal for the Use of lush Manufactui e in Clothes and 
Fuimtute of Houses , &c , utterly rejecting and 1 enouncing eveiy 
thing wearable that comes ftoni England, swept like a flame 
through stubble Considering the provocation, the language 
was moderate enough The government took alarm The 
author being unknown, a prosecution of the printer was 
ordered The jury refused to convict, and proceedings were 
ultimately dropped in August, 1723, by a nolle prosequi 

From this beginning dates Swift’s appearance as an Irish 
patriot, though still behind a transparent veil of anonymity 
In the same year, 1720, which saw the South Sea mania m 
England, his Essay on English Bubbles and his satires upon 
the project for a national bank of Ireland effected its rejection 
by the Irish legislature Jealousy was aroused by representing 

* 6 G I.c 5 

9 No explanation is given, either in Scott’s Memoir of Swtft or in Craik’s 
Life or elsewhere, of the reason why Swift at this time produced his pamphlet, 
and the point has been obscured by the erroneous date assigned by Scott to 
the letter to Pope mentioning Whitshed as chief justice, which should be January 
10, 1721-22 When attention is drawn to the then recent statute of the British 
parliament there can scarcely be much doubt of the occasion of Swift's wrath* 
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CHAP it as a de\ ice b\ w hich England in exchange for paper w ould 
XVI11 diaw the gold and sihei out of the county 

Experience during moie than a hundred yeais of the pro- 
ceedings of English governments justified an apprehension 
which ought otherwise have been supposed fantastic Eliza- 
beth and James II both flooded Ireland with base money, 
the fii st to lmpoveiish the lebels, the second the protestants 
The natuial consequence was the efflux of gold and silver, the 
moit rapid in that the payments due to absentee landloids and 
to the ciown weie a stuous diam The geneial silver cur- 
icnc> of It eland at the end of the second decade of the centurj 
consisted of moidoies worth thirty shillings apiece Yet Eng- 
land while piohibitmg the export of coin to Ireland repeatedly 
refused to allow Ii eland to set up a mint of its own and coin 
monev of the same standaid and value as England Theic 
w as some dispute as to the sufficiency of the coppei coinage 
bwift, m his letteis, does not den> that halfpence were needed 
Indeed, he estimates a coinage of £ 1 0,000 m halfpence as 
desirable and sufficient, while even Primate Boulter, the cham- 
pion of “ the English interest,” and therefore of the mmistiy, 
afterwaids stated that £ 1 0,000 or £ 1 5 ,000 would have fulfilled 
the demand Such being the condition of the Irish coinage, a 
royal letter was sent from Kensington on June 16, 1722, com- 
manding the English law officers to draught an indentuie grant- 
ing to “William Wood of Wolverhampton, m the county of 
Stafford, Esquire,” the light to coin copper halfpence and 
farthings for Ireland to the value of ,£100,800 , for which privi- 
lege Wood was to pay the comptroller of the coinage £200 
ytarly and £100 per annum into his majesty’s treasuiy The 
patent was to tun for fouiteen years, a hundred tons of the 
whole quantity of 360 tons was to be issued the first year and 
twenty tons each yeai foi the thirteen years remaining 

The patent was currently said to have been procui ed by 
Sunderland, though he died some months before the issue of 
the king’s letter, for the benefit of the Duchess of Kendal, who 
sold it to Wood for £'10,000 Wood set to work in the Seven 
Dials, at the end of 1722 or the beginning of 1723 Prom 
London he conveyed hts coin to Bristol for shipment, and before 
the end of 1723 had uttered seventeen thousand pounds’ worth 
of halfpence and farthings in Ireland The first note of pro- 
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test was --ounclerl b\ the commissioneis of ie\enue m Dublin, in 
a lcttti of -August 7, 1 722, to Edwani Hopkins, the cecretaiy 
to the ’otd-keutenant Then complaint was against the grant 
o r the patent on the giound that the levcnue had already 
‘suffered veiy much b) too great a quantity of such base 
co*n ” No not -ce w as taken of this noi of a subsequent lettei 
Meanwhile the com itself was givng dissabsfaction The 
pc tent allowed the coinage of thu ty pence out of a pound of 
copper, •>' hereas English halfpence were at the late of twenty- 
thiee pence to the pound Accoidmg to Swift, coiroborated 
bv -Archbishop King, theie weie four sorts of halfpence, “three 
of them consideiabl) undei weight” When the Duke of 
Giatton, the loid-lieutenant, landed m Iieland on August 13, 
1723, he lepoiled to Walpole that the lush pmy council had 
only awaited his aimal to send a repiesentation to England, 
and that the mattci had become “ the subject of all com ersa- 
tions both 111 tow n and country 7 ” He concluded with a hint 
that it might peihaps “ end m a mannei disagreeable to us both 
Aichbishop King, who, with Midleton, the chancelloi, led 
the opposition within the official hieiarchy, was one of the 
comparatively few native Irishmen in enjoyment of eminent 
place m then own country’ Though a high chuichman, he 
was an intrepid thinker, and his work De Ongine Mali, 
which had excited philosophical conti oversy m France and 
Germanv , still finds its place on the shelves of metaphysicians 
tiamed m the Oxford schools Such a man commanded a con- 
sideration which no English ministry could afford to neglect 
The other official leader of the opposition to the new coinage, 
Lord Midleton, was also Irish by birth He had been a con- 
sistent whig, and being favourable to religious toleration had 
been dismissed by Harley’s ministry in 1711 from the post of 
chief justice of the queen’s bench In opposition to the tory 
government, he had been elected speaker of the Insh house of 
commons in 1713, and shortly after the accession of George I 
had been rewarded with the chancellorship and a peerage 

The session of the Irish parliament began m September, 
1723 On the 27th the commons voted six resolutions, that 
the patent was prejudicial alike to the revenue and to trade , 
that it had been obtained by misrepresentation , that the coin 
was inferior to the conditions imposed , that it would involve 
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a loss to the nation of 1 50 per cent, and that t was fiaudu- 
lently coined , final Ij , the\ laid down the principle that the 
right to com ought not to be granted either to mdniduAs or 
corpoiations A similar addiess was voted by the house of 
lords The addresses w ere sent to Carteret at Hanover to be 
laid befoie the king Walpole w as not a man easily intimidated 
He legarded the agitation as a cabal of the chancelloi, his 
biothei Thomas, and his son St John Biodnck, fomented by 
Caiteret and cxaggoated by the timidity of the loid-lieulenant 
A letter from Cartel et to Grafton, acquainting the duke that he 
had laid the addi esses before the king, effectually disposes of 
the suspicion against him 1 Both Walpole and Townshend 
lost their tempers, not with the Irish people but with the un- 
fortunate Grafton To the parliament of Ireland, upon Wal- 
pole’s recommendation, a pacific answer was returned, piomis- 
mg to inquire into and punish any frauds committed bj the 
patentee In the house of loids Archbishop King headed a 
minority who opposed an address of thanks to the king on the 
ground that tins answ T ei was unsatisfactory 

As the winter woit on, Wood’s coinage began to rank with 
the othtr grievances of Ireland against England Walpole, dis- 
liking and distrusting Midleton, persuaded the king, who had 
armed in England on December 19, that the chancelloi was at 
the bottom of Irish discontent, and Carteret, who had made 
himself the apologist of the Brodncks, had the mortification of 
conveying to Grafton on January 7, 1724, an intimation that his 
protege’s dismissal had been resolved upon It was a presage 
of Carteret’s own fall On April 3, Walpole obtained the dis- 
missal of his rival from the secretaryship of state and his ap- 
pointment as lord-lieutenant m Grafton’s place It has been 
suggested that his nomination of Carteret to this difficult post 
was made with a malicious anticipation of his failure But 
Cartel et’s character, which Chesterfield describes as “ bold, 
enterprising, and overbearing,” possessed qualities to the lack 
of which Walpole had imputed the failure of his predecessor. 
Worried by the dispatches of Grafton, which shewed the dan- 
gers attending a policy of inaction, the English ministiy at 
last on the 9th opened an inquiry before a committee of the 
privy council 


1 Bnt, Mus , Add, MSS , 32,254, f 30 
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While the mquii} in London was, proceeding theie was CH VP 
published m Dubhn A httci to the Jiop-kecpu t> adesw^n, ^ 111 
/annas and cornu on people of I 1 eland, " 33} M B Diapxei ” 

With the artifice of a simple sl> le the author held up Wood’s 
corns to execiat'on and udicule The} weie w'oith but one- 
t \ elfth of their nominal va’ue , they would drive all the gold 
and sihei out of the country , a cartload would scarce pa} a 
modei ate debt , the patent allowed Wood to coin that} pence 
oat of each pound of copper, and coppei was woith twelve 
pence a pound, so that, as the Irish pai liament had declaied, 
there was a loss to Ii eland of 150 per cent per pound As foi 
the loyal preiogative, it was not concerned The patent did 
not oblige any one to take coppei, and was, in fact, restucted 
by statute fiom doing so The remedy, therefore, was to refuse 
the com The pamphlet instantly obtained a wide cnculation 
and was geneially and justly suspected to be from the hand of 
Swift On July 24 the committee of mquuy in London pub- 
lished the apology for the patent, penned by the skilful hand 
of Walpole The committee annexed to its report the assay 
of the coins, bearing the great name of Sir Isaac Newton as 
master of the mint According to this assay the coins proved 
“ m weight, goodness, and fineness rather exceeding the 
conditions of the patent than being any way defective ” As 
the coins submitted by Wood were an issue coined after March 
25, 1723, differing in pattern and, it was alleged, m weight from 
the issue of 1/22, of which the complaints had been made, this 
certificate was irrelevant The committee concluded with the 
inconsistent advice that the patentee who had thus conscien- 
tiously fulfilled his share of the bargain should nevertheless be 
restricted to a total issue of .£40,000 

In a second letter the Drapier treated the controversy as one 
between Wood, the London hardware man, and the parliament 
and people of Ireland This prepared the way for a third letter 
dated August 25 and addressed “to the nobility and gentry 
of the people of Ireland,” which recites the catalogue of Irish 
grievances “ Am I,” the Drapier asks, “ a freeman m England 
and do I become a slave in six hours by crossing the Channel ? ” 

It was an echo which the whole nation could hear of language 
with which Archbishop King had scandalised the lord-lieutenant 
at the council board, “ that since the king’s accession, by an act of 
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CHAP the ituie of onothu 1 injdom, they wue in some lespects 

xvm put undci slnvei\ " behind was aflame Resolutions \\eie 
eveiywheie passed to tefuse Wood’s coins T.he Diapiei’s let- 
tei s w ei e ci led th 1 oughout the cou nti 3 The officials shared the 

populai feeling The loids justices, the chancelloi, Midleton, 
Loid bhannon, and bpeakti Conolly, the new lord-lieutenant 
notha\mg aimed, lefused to issue orders foi the cn dilation of 
the com Walpole began to express doubts about piessing the 
mattei fuithei The 1 eduction of the amount authorised to 
jf, 40,000 att’orded no satisfaction, because ^40,000 was agieed 
to be m excess of any possible demand When Cartel et landed 
at Dublin on Octobet 23, the hawkers were ciying the fouith 
Diapiei’s letter, addiessed ‘ to the whole people of Iieland” 
The fourth lettei, 111 Cartel et’s opinion, “stiuck at the depend- 
ency of Iieland on the crown of Gieat Bntain” Midleton, 
whose foimer unpopulauty had been due to his assertion of 
this principle m the contro\eisy between the British and lush 
houses of lords, concurred that this was sedition and should 
be prosecuted It vvas agieed at a council meeting that a 
proclamation should issue offering a lew'ard of ^300 foi the 
author Only Aichbishop King and three others dissented 
Hardmg, the printer, was arrested and thrown into prison 
Through a fire of pamphlets and pasquinades from the pen of 
Swift and other nationalists, the government went blundering 
on One grand juiy returned an ignoramus to the indictment 
against the printer, a second, summoned by Chief Justice 
Whitshed with doubtful legality on Novembei 28, earned the 
war into the enemy’s camp by a presentment against the 
halfpence 

In the course of the summer the ministry had selected for 
the vacant archiepiscopal see of Armagh, which earned with it 
the primacy of all Ireland, a man who for nineteen years became 
the leading figure of Irish history Hugh Boulter, Dean of 
Christ Church and Bishop of Bristol, was sent to Ireland m 
November, 1724, as the representative of a policy m Church 
and State which should suppress Irish nationalism But Boul- 
ter, despite his primary care for “the English interest,” was 
capable of perceiving that the English connexion itself was in 
danger Though Walpole had long had his doubts, Towns- 
hend remained obstinate. When, in December, Carteret advised 
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that if the pitcnt weie cancelled, the tw o houses \vould be CH \p 
amenable and *ou'd \ole Wood a compensation, Tov nshend 111 
angn 1 ) asked whether the king was to d*i\c bargains with the 
lush parliament In Januaiy, 1725, Boulter was repeating 
Caiteiet’s advice It was m v am, and Caiteiet deteimined on 
a final effort m fa\oui of the halfpence Pei suasion, flattei), 
menace weie lavish’) distributed Midleton felt his position no 
longei tenable and resigned m Ala) Yet the government daied 
not face populai obloqu) b) giv mg Whitshed his place Time 
was wearing on The Irish parliament was to meet in Septem- 
bei Ministers m England would do nothing , those m Ireland 
could do nothing. Boultei m Jul>, and eail) in August 
Carteret, wrote to London acknowledging failuie The busi- 
ness of the session could not be carried through unless Cartel et 
weie authorised to declare at its opening that the patent was 
cancelled On August 26, he was able to announce to the 
Irish pnv) council that the English mmistiy had yielded 
Wood was gi anted a pension on the Irish establishment of 
£ 3,000 per annum For eight yeais, a small pait, indeed, of the 
gioss profit contemplated by him, which has been estimated at 
,£92,248, but probably enough to indispose him to demand 
that his pationess should return his bribe Of this, the first 
constitutional victory of the people of Ireland over Great 
Britain, Swift was the popular hero Medals were struck m 
his honour The “ Drapier’s head ” became a common sign 
Whigs and Jacobites, papists and protestants, united to ac- 
claim the man whose pen had evoked from a country of 
distracted factions an effective sense of nationality 

While the tempest in Ireland was still at its height, trouble 
with Scotland began to add to the embarrassments of the 
ministry The resistance to the imposition of the malt tax 
offered by the Scottish representatives m both houses m 1713, 
had so far been effective that the collection of the tax had 
been waived To the English squires it appeared a flagrant 
injustice that their country should have imposed upon it a 
burden of £750,000 a year from which Scotland was exempt 
With the hope, however, of avoiding a revival of the former 
controversy, Walpole proposed to substitute for the malt duty 
of sixpence a bushel a duty of threepence a bushel for Scot- 
land, with the proviso that if the sum derived thence did not 
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CHAP reach £20,000 a surchaige to make up that amount should be 
XVIII levied on the Scottish maltateis The outciy against the union 
was at once rev i\ ed. Riots occurred in Glasgow In Edinbuigh 
Walpole’s manager for Scotland, the Earl of Ilay, Argyll’s 
brother, broke up a combination of bi ewers Roxburghe, a 
sympathiser with the malcontents, was dismissed, 1 and the busi- 
ness of his office of Scottish Secretary was divided betu een the 
two English secretaries of state, Townshend and Thomas Pel- 
ham-Holles, Duke of Newcastle, who had succeeded Carteret on 
April 3, 1724, as secretary of state for the southern department 
By the beginning of September all resistance was over In the 
meanwhile General Wade, with the assistance of loyal high- 
landers, 8 carried out a great disarmament of rebel clans “ We 

have once more,” w 1 ote Walpole to Townshend on September 
3, 1725, “got Scotland and Ireland quiet, if we take care to 
keep them so ” 

1 On the plea of convenience of business R O, MS, State Papers, Dom , 
G. I , bundle 64, no 45. 

* This appears to have been the first occasion, at any rate since the revolu- 
tion, on which highlanders were raised and drilled as regular forces m the British 
service Wade reported to Henry Pelham, then secretary at war, * t that the 
highland companies are compleat and m good order , that they encamp with 
the rest of the troops and improve daily m their exercise and discipline ” Sep- 
tember 3, 1735, R O , MS , State Papers, Dom , G I , bundle 64, no 66 See 
also tbid , no 169 They were six m number, m all 486 men 
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Tin death of the mdustnous tieatv -maku Stanhope, on Febiu- cil IP 
tiiv 5,1/21, 'eft the pow ei b of Europe constrained b> obligations 
w inch, while the} cieated a public sentiment ad\cise to the uo- 
lation of peace, ueie nev eitheless acquiesced in with reluctance 
Spain remained, as befoie, the quartei fiom which disturbance 
was most threatening Aftei Albeioni’s fall m 1719 powei 
passed into the hands of Elisabeth Famese, the second wife of 
Philip V, whose restless ambition it was to cair) into effect the 
imestituie of her son, Don Carlos, with the Italian duchies, as 
stipulated by the Quadi uple alliance Peace was, indeed, pur- 
chaser! b) treaties signed at Madrid by Fiance, on March 27, 
and by both England and France on June 13, 1721, pledging 
them to insist upon the execution of the emperor’s concessions 
But Charles was not only reluctant to fulfil these agreements , 
he also chcnshed ambitions viewed with distrust and hos- 
tility b> the maritime powers By the treaty of Utiecht the 
inhabitants of the Spanish, now Austrian Netherlands, had lost 
the privileges of trade with the West Indies derived from their 
former dependence upon Spam It was the loss of a right 
which might be utilised for the advantage of the imperial rev- 
enue, and Charles accordingly designed to recover it As early 
as 1714 he had issued commissions to shipowners of Ostend 
with powers to trade to the East Indies For years these com- 
missions had been the subject of expostulations by the English 
and Dutch envoys at the court of Vienna, although, for lack of 
others, the commanders were frequently English or Dutch It 
was felt by parliament that the infraction of the East India 
Company’s charter by British “ interlopers,” most, if not all 
Jacobites, flying a foreign flag, was not to be tolerated. In 
VOL. IX. 32 i 21 






CH\P 1719 and 1731 bills were passed rendering such mteilopers 
XIX liable to imprisonment and hea\y pecuniary penalties Upon 
the suggestion of the mtnguei, John Ker of Keisland, the 
ctnpuoi ictoited by mcoi porating in Decembei, 1722, an 
Ostend East India Company, the organised competition of 
which at once made itself felt m England and Holland Both 
panels appealed to the sixth aiticle of the tieaty of Mun- 
stei of 164s, which debaned “Castilians,” which it was aigued 
meant subjects of the Spanish ciown, among them the in- 
habitants of the Netherlands, fiom the East India trade But 
capital is not ahvaj s a respectei of national interests, and theie 
weie signs that British imestors weie being attiacted to this 
new field of profit A statute of 1722, therefore, forfeited their 
subscuptions and triple their \alue, one-thud of the foifeituies 
to go to the ciown and two-thuds to the East India Company , 
Butish subjects found m India without authorisation fiom the 
companv were made liable to imprisonment 

With this nutation glowing between the mautime powers 
and the empeioi their plenipotentiaries armed at Cambray 
earlj in 1722 The business was to settle the outstanding differ- 
ences between bpain and the emperor To Elisabeth Farnese 
the most pressing concern was the immediate investiture of 
Don Carlos w ith the succession to the duchy of Parma Some 
tw'o y ears were consumed m dilatoiy negotiations bandied to 
and fro between the courts as to the conditions and foim of 
the in\ estiture To solicit the active aid of Fi ance and England 
the Count de Monteleone was accredited to Pans and London 
m Scptembei, 1724 Miscalculating the effect on the English 
temper he took occasion to demand the lestitution of Gibraltar 
Although Townshend had expiessed his willingness to exchange 
that fortress for Florida or valuable commercial concessions fiom 
Spam, this was scarcely a moment, when Spain came forward 
as a petitioner with empty hands, to advance a peremptory de- 
mand To Monteleone’s request for aid, therefore, Newcastle 
returned a refusal, and Philip and Elisabeth acquired a fresh 
grievance against England In this tension the political adven- 
turer, Ripperda, then influential at Madrid, pressed as an alter- 
native policy the establishment of friendly relations with the 
emperor by double marriages between the two houses The 
emperor, on his side, began to look to Spain as able to confer 
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exc’uMxc pi i\ ilegcs on his Ostend company In the spnng of CH\r 
1725 the lejecbon of the Infanta as the bude of Louis XV 
exasperated Spai 1 against France, and as England declined 
to unaeital e the office of sole mediator between Spain and 
Aust’ 'a at Cambiay, R’pperda \ as instiucted to negotiate tetms 
w ith Austna d”ectl\ By the treat) of Vienna (in thiee sepa- 
late agreements dated Apnl 30 and May I, 1725), Spam 
guaranteed the empeioi’s piagmatic sanction, pro\iding for the 
succession of Maria Theiesa to his hereditary dominions, while 
the cmpeioi corfiimed the concessions to Spain of the Ouad- 
1 uple alliance the second agieement Charles undertook to 

assist Spam bj friendly representations, though not necessanl) 
b\ wailike means, to obtain the lestitution of Gibi altar and 
Minorca. B> the thud, a tieaty of commerce, the emperoi’s 
subjects were placed on a footing superior to that of Gieat 
Bntam and Holland, and the trade of the Ostend company with 
the East Indies and the Spanish poits w r as formally sanctioned 

Of these tieaties only the first was published Philip and 
Elisabeth iecei\ed the news with elation and, as if certain of 
the actne aid of the emperor, summarily demanded the sui- 
render of Gibraltar m July. 1 “Choose,” cried Elisabeth to 
Colonel Stanhope, “between the loss of Gibialtar and that 
of ) our tiade with the Indies” The leply of Townshend, 
then in Hanover, was “ that the king thinks it not consistent 
either with his or the nation’s honour, after the treatment both 
his majesty and his people have received from the court of 
Spam, to lay his Cathohck majesty’s demand of the restitution 
of that place before the parliament , the late behaviour of Spain 
towards him and his kingdom having set him at liberty from any 
engagement his majesty might have been under of doing it ” 2 

With the announcement of the treaty of Vienna the congress 
of Cambi ay dissolved There was a general expectation of war. 
Ripperda bragged of an intended Spanish invasion of England to 
restore the pretender, m co-operation w r ith a Russian fleet from 
the Baltic Against a combination threatening so much mis- 
chief it naturally fell to the lot of Great Britain to construct a 
counter-confederacy France excepted, the principal members 

1 Newcastle Papers, Brit Mus , Add MSS , 32,743, f 414 

'December 3-14, 1735, R O , MS , State Papers, Dorn , G I , bundle 64, 
no X41, 
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of this confedeiacy would necessarily be the leading protestant 
powei s, Piussia, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and the protestant 
punces of the empne Townshend had, m fact, not waited 
the issue of Rtppeida’s negotiations to di aught an alliance with 
France and Piussia 1 He enlisted Frederick William by guai- 
anteemg his succession to the duchies of Berg and Julich, 
which was the key to Ptussian diplomacy Stephen Foyntz, 
out envoy to Stockholm, by an expenditure of ,£50,000, to 
the mind of Walpole distiessmgly lavish, overpoweied the Rus- 
sian party in the Swedish senate The defensive alliance was 
signed at Hanover on September 3, 1725, and is thence known 
to histoiy as the treaty of Hanover, between Great Britain, 
France and Prussia, to which the adhesion of the other pio- 
testant powers was piesently invited That of the States- 
general was of special importance, but jealousy of English 
trade, tempting ofTeis fiom the emperor, and the intrigues of the 
Spanish party delayed their accession till August, 1726 

When the treaties of Vienna and Hanover were laid before 
the house of commons on February 10, 1726, Shippen raised 
the objection that the treaty of Hanover was framed “ for the 
defence of his majesty’s dominions in Germany,” contrary to 
the act of succession In the absence of definite information 
as to the suspected plan on behalf of the pretender, the govern- 
ment relied for its justification, undertaken by Horatio Wal- 
pole, upon the necessity of enforcing the most-favoured-nation 
treatment m the Spanish dominions, which was infringed by 
the treaty of commeice signed between Spam and Austria at 
Vienna This was, indeed, the aspect of the situation upper- 
most m the minds of the two brothers Walpole The power 
with which Great Britain was more nearly concerned to reckon 
was Spam Spanish fleets had often challenged English supre- 
macy upon the seas , trade with Spam on both sides of the 
Atlantic had long held a leading place among our commercial 
Interests Spam was vulnerable in her ports and on the side 
of Portugal, whose adhesion, Robert Walpole thought, should 
have been secured Townshend, on the other hand, as secre- 
taiy of state for the northern department, was interested in the 
combinations of the northern powers of which the emperor was 

1 December, 1734, Brit Mus , Add MSS , 33,738, ff. 303, etc. , 33,741, ff 
337 , 4 ® 5 * 
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the movin., -pint Against the unperoi the main efifint in his 
judgement was to be ilncctu.1 Between these diveiging ten- 
dencies of the t\\ o puncipal mmisteis the Duke of Newcastle, 
Townshend’s colleague, maintained an uneas) neutiahtj. 

The criticism of Shippen long lemained the watchwoid of 
the opposition the tieatj of Hanoi, ei, said Loid Chester- 

held, ‘ Hanovei lode tuumphant on the shouldeis of Eng- 
land’’ As a mattei of fact, it piesented itself in a veiy 
diffeient aspect to Geoige I and his Hanoi euan aduseis 
The Ostend Company was no menace to Hanoi ci, whereas a 
wai to suppiess it would invoke the electonu state in petil of 
invasion The lojalt> of the King of Piussia to his engage- 
ments was ahvajs unceitam, and his defection fiom the alliance 
would involve giave lisks While Walpole was opposed to a 
piovocalive attitude tow aids the empeior, he was, unlike 
Pulteney, the champion of the “old system” of the Austrian 
alliance, solicitous to maintain co-operation with Fiance. Hav- 
ing hitheito affected abstention fiom intei ference m foreign 
affairs, Walpole fiom this time took caie that they passed 
thiough his hands 1 2 The influence of his biothei Horatio 
with Fleuiy, the fiist mmistei of Fiance, stiengthened his posi- 
tion To Townshcnd, then, and not to Walpole belongs the 
credit of the tieat> of Hanovu, the beneficial effects of which 
vveie presently to disclose themselves Its immediate sequel 
was a tightening of the alliance between the powers against 
whom it was directed By a second and secret treaty of 
Vienna, dated Novembei 5, 1725, and negotiated by Ripperda, 
who had lemained m Austuan territory, the emperor undertook, 
m the event of wai, to assist Spam m the recovery of Gibraltar 
and Minorca by force, in return for which he secured a Spanish 
guarantee of the Ostend Company A general clause, promis- 
ing effective help m all possible circumstances, covered the case 
of subsequent operations in favour of the pretender, but no 
mention was made of that prince 1 The contents of this treaty, 
of which one article provided for the dismemberment of France 
in the event of a successful war, though not accurately known, 

l Lord Herveys Memotrs (ed 1884 ), 1 * 111 

2 ThiB treaty, discovered by M Syveton in the Viennese archives under the 
title Stnctius et ampltus feedus secretisstmum, etc , was first printed by him in 
Une Cour un Aventuner an xv%tj* siecle (1896), p 283 ff 
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weie shrewdly suspected Alaim was felt on both sides of the 
Channel The countu check which suggested llstlf to Tow ti- 
shuul was to sunound the unpeioi with enemies Foi such a 
pi in the ancient alliances of Fiance with Sweden, Poland, and 
Tuil e) affoided some hope 

lhe fiist step was to asseit the command of the sea and 
pnmaiil) of the Baltic, and incidental!) to piotect the duchies 
of Piemen and Vet den Supplies hating been leadily voted 
b> pail lament, Y1ce-Adm11.il bn Chailes Wagei sailed fiom 
the Noie on Apnl 17, 1726, at the head of a fleet of twent) 
ships of the line On the othu hand, the tsantsa Cathanne, 
the widow of Petei the Great, irritated by a sense of her im- 
potence, gate m a foimal adhesion to the tieaty of Vienna in 
August A second fleet undei Sir John Jennings was dis- 
patched m Jul) to cruise off the coast of Spam, a measure 
which stirred salutaiy appiehensions at the court of Madud 
Even moie important tvas the expedition entrusted m Maich 
to Vice-Admiral Hosiei The mainspring of the hostile con- 
fedeiac) was Spanish treasuie In fouiteen months the em- 
pcior had received 3,000,000 florins (^28 1,258) He was 
waiting for moie and the Spanish galleons tt ith £6, 500,000 
stealing were expected at Cadiz m June It was Hosiei’s task 
to prevent then sailing This he achieved by blockading Poito 
Bello for six months, but the Butish loss through a virulent 
fever rendered the blockade one of the most disastious misfor- 
tunes of our naval history Hosier himself fell a victim to the 
disease at the end of August, 1727, his successor, Vice- 
Admual Edwaid Hopsonn, on May 8, 1728 In two yeais 
4,000 men penshed 

The adhesion of Sweden to the treaty of Hanover was 
finally secuied by a treaty of March 26, 1727, but the indis- 
position of France to lend hearty co-opeiation caused a failure 
of the negotiations with Poland and Turkey Denmaik, on 
the other hand, agreed to come m and to furnish troops on pay- 
ment of a subsidy by France, and the Landgrave of Hesse and 
the Duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel in consideration of sub- 
sidies from England But before the negotiations with Sweden 
and Denmark had been concluded, the Prussian King, whether 
m alarm at the adhesion of Russia to the treaty of Vienna or out 
of resentment at George I ’s disinclination to carry out the mar- 
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11^ of Punce Fiedeiick w*th his daughter, \eeied iound > md CH\P 
on Octobei 12, 1726, s'gneu the ticafy ot Wu>.toihau-cn with XIX 
theempeioi guaianteung the piagmatic sanction and piomising 
10,000 tioops Meanwhile Madnd became the centie of the 
coalition against England The queen and hei de\ out husband 
wue filled With aidour foi the extnpation of piote^tantism, 
the fiist step tow aids which was the establishment of the pie- 
tendei on tne throne The puise of Colonel W illiain Stanhope, 
the Butish mmistei, unlocked the dooi of the conspuatois’ de- 
signs Admit al Camocke himself supplied information, and the 
Russian envoy's secretaiy furnished tianscnpts of his master’s 
couespondence Stanhope disco\eied that a paity in France 
was actively plotting with the same object in conjunction with 
Ripperda, the fiist step to be the overthiow of the Duke of 
Bouibon which was to be followed by the renunciation of the 
tieaty of Hanover A detailed project of invasion settled 
between Ripperda and the Duke of Liria, the son of the Duke 
of Beiwick, also fell into Stanhope’s hands 3 

In A pul, 1726, the Duke of Whaiton, who had left England 
to get out of the way of his creditors, appeared at Madnd He 
had published a bombastic addiess to his “ friends, count 1} men, 
and fellow citizens,” justify mg his “ espousing the cause of his 
royal master King James,” with credentials 3 fiom whom he 
now presented himself at the Spanish court He is described 
by the British consul Benjamin Keene, as “an everlasting 
talker and tippler ” He “ declared himself the pretender’s 
prime minister” and was welcomed by Ripperda and the 
queen At Madrid he embraced the Roman catholic reli- 
gion — to the prejudice of the pretender with the public at 
home He was now qualified to entei into the full designs of 
the confederates and sketched for them a plan of operations 
which Ripperda after his fall shewed to Stanhope 4 As early 
as December 27, 1725, Stanhope had reported that additions 
weie being made to the fortifications of Cadiz , artillery, tents, and 
munitions of war were in preparation , a squadron was under 

1 “ He desires at the bottom to be neuter and to fish on all sides to see 
where he can-xatcb the most,” George Tilson, under-secretary of state, to Lord 
Townshend, September 8, 1726, R* O , MS , State Papers, Dom , G I , bundle 
69,351 *Tot*>nskend MSS , p 196 

•Newcastle Papers, Bnt Mus , Add MSS , 32*685, ff, 53, 55, 56* 

4 See Projet du Due de Wharton, Townshend MSS > p. 197* 
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CHAP fluids Uu ])iotcst itions of RippeicU that his intentions vveie 
VIX pacific tlestifcd, he ckciaied, no cicdence On Alaj x j., 1726, 
Stanhope , ic.tmn.ng to his house, found Rippeida a lefugee 
implonng his piotection The new impenal ambassadoi, 
Count Komgscgg, had supplanted him in the io>al favoui 1 
WhUhei to ingiatiate himsUf with his piotectoi 01 to a\enge 
his humiliation on the two couits, the fallen fa\ouute com- 
municated details of what he declaied to be seciet clauses of 
the ti eat) of \ iuma foi the ovtupation of piotestantism Bj 
a \iolation of international law, he was foiced fiom the am- 
bassadors house and confined at Segovia, whence aftei two 
>cais he escaped to England 

Rippeida’s confessions to Stanhope found confirmation 111 
a draught of the alleged seciet tieaty furnished to Horatio 
Walpole b> tw T o Sicilian abbots, lefugees at Pans The final 
aiticle of this draught was fox the restoration of the pretender, 
to be pteceded by a demand from Spain foi the lestitution of 
Gibialtai - Although we now know that the pretender’s restor- 
ation was not explicitly a pait of the seciet tieaty of Vienna, 
no\eitheless the communication of the abbots so fai harmonised 
with the disclosures of Rippeida and the boasts of V hai ton 
that the Bntish government accepted it as genuine, and on 
Januaiy 17, 1727, acquainted pailiament with its substance 
Stirred by indignant patuotism, the house of commons earned 
the supplies demanded, amounting to neatly ^3,000,000, with- 
out opposition , and augmented the army to above 26,000 men 
and the fleet to 20,000 seamen 3 Lord Carpenter, the governor 
of Poit Mahon, and Lord Portmore, the govemoi of Gibialtai, 
were ordeied to their posts, and the garrison of Gibraltar 

1 Historians as a rule ascribe Ripperda’s disgrace to the discovery, based on 
Komgsegg’s dispatches, that the emperor’s alleged engagement to Spain had 
been greatly exaggerated by him and to complaints that Charles VI had not 
been paid the subsidies promised, which had been stopped by Hosier’s fleet 
There is, however, a letter from Townshend, dated Ma> 24, 1726, which states that 
it was partly due to the queen’s conviction that he was betraying secrets of state 
to Branco and England R 0 , MS , State Papers, Dom ,G I, bundle 69, no 37 

* Newcastle Papers, Bnt Mus, Add MSS , 32,752 and 32,772, Townshend 
MSS , p 1 19* “Translation of the paper received from the Sicilian abbots 
concerning the secret treaty between the emperor and the King of Spam ” The 
abbots said that they had been consulted by Philip See E Armstrong in Engl 
Htst Rev , xu (1897}, 799-Soo 

8 “ Great is the difficulty of manning the fleet , the volunteers are few ** Feb- 
ruary 26, Portland MSS , vil, 427 
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made up to 6,000 men Vhatevci the 'cal de u^ik of the CH\i’ 
empcioi might he, .and he was piobably at this time waiting 
upon event--, public opinion m England, especially m com- 
inei cal cn cles, was g lowmj icsti\e v ith suspense Pi oti acted 
uncertainty natuiaPy exeicised the woist effect on business 
East India stock which stood at 160 on Decembei 31, 1725, 
was thuty pomts lowei on the -amt day of 172G “ Yx e must 

lose oui tiade 01 engage m a \.ar’’ 1 was the co union feeling 
Pamphleteeis loudly denounced the t mpeioi and his Ostend 
bantling The coi 1 Ospondenct of 1726 const uitly lecoids gen- 
eial depiession and the fall of stocks In Januan , 1726, it was 
lepoited by the suivey 01 s of the window tax that there weie 
4,300 houses empty in Westminstei alone In such circum- 
stances public feeling not unnatuially became less favourable 
to the ministiy A stoim, it was said, w as gathering against 
Walpole Adheients flocked lound Pulteney Bohngbroke, 
m sober intervals, pi offered advice, and the foilom band of 
tones began to piopose their co-opeiation J Count Palm, the 
impel lal lesident, and the mimsteis at Vienna in coi respondence 
w ith the opposition and with the Duchess of Kendal, planned the 
oveithiovv of Tovvnshend On March 2, 1727, Palm dehveied 
a Latin memonal to the king, asseiting that the communication 
to pailiamcnt as to the seciet tieaty of Vienna was founded on 
the “ falsest reports ” This memonal he then printed and 
cnculated, “that the whole nation be acquainted with it” 
Provocative indiscretion could scarcely go further On March 
4, 1726-27, the London Gazette announced that Palm had been 
oidered to leave the kingdom In the house of commons there 
was no dissenting v oice The manoeuvre which was to lum 
1 ownshend in public opinion left his opponents impotent 

By r the spung of 1727 the confederates on either side were 
taking stock of the forces at their disposal A paper drawn up 
by Marshal Berwick reckons the allies under the treaty of 
Vienna at 3 5 3,000 3 men, subject to deductions for service 
against the Tuiks and Hungarians, and those under the treaty 

1 Portland MSS , vii , 407, December 4, 1725 See further G B Hertz* 

44 England and the Ostend Company,” Engl Htst Rev , xxu , April, 1907 

* Portland MSS , vu , 415, p 405, December 4, 1725, p 430, March xo, 

1725-26 , p 407, December 7, 1725 

3 This reckons the Prussians at 70,000 men, but a detailed French estimate 
m the Townshend MSS , p ng, gives them at 63,932 
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of Hanovci at '’99,000 men, which b) contemplated additional 
contingents fiom Denmaik and Sweden could be iai>-ed to 
315,00c 1 In addition, the) would ha\e absolute command 
of the sea, for eighteen Dutch men-of-wai weie promised as 
leinfoi cements to the English fleet to which were to be added 
contingents fiom Fiance, Sweden, and Denmaik Although 
Spain had begun the siege of Gibialtar in Februaiy, there had 
been no foimal declaration of wai , for that would have entailed 
the intervention of tiance as an ally of Gredt Biitam It was 
alleged, theiefore, that the siege was merely by way of retalia- 
tion foi the blockade of the tieasuie fleet, the same pietext 
being advanced foi the arrest of the South Sea ship Pimce 
Frederick dt Vera Cruz The veteran general the Marquis of 
Villadanas, who had conducted the siege in 1704, flatly declined 
to undertake another until Philip was mastei of the sea Six 
men-of-war rode m the haibour and protected its supplies , the 
garrison numbered 6,000 men and the incompetent and boastful 
Conde de las Tones, at the end of four months, found the enter- 
pnse hopeless. No help was forthcoming fiom the empei 01 In 
his view and that of Pnnce Eugene, the attempt was a sheet 
waste of stiength The emperor had, under the influence of 
Eugene, begun to reconsider his position He determined to 
negotiate, obtained the unwilling concurrence of Spain , and on 
May 31, 1727, the Austrian ambassador signed at Paris “ pre- 
liminaries of peace with England, France, and Holland The 
emperor agreed to suspend for seven years the charter of the 
Ostend Company — a concession perpetuated by the second 
treaty of Vienna m March, 1731 — to confirm all tieaties prior 
to the tieaty of Vienna of April 30, 1725, and to refer othei 
discussions to a general congress The Spanish king, howevei, 
refused to ratify the agreement, and Spam remained in a state 
nominally of peace, but practically of war with Great Bntam 

The years following Atterbury’s banishment until the end 

1 Newcastle Papers, Bnt Mus , Add MSS , 3275, f 2350 In the R O is a 
memorandum m Delafaye’s hand, indorsed “ The Scheme m May, 1727," which 
estimates the Hanover allies at no more than 156,000, reckoning the French at 
68,000, the Dutch at 20,000, and the British at 12 000 only MS., State Papers, 
G. I , bundle 70, no 550 

* Circonstance qui les a fait nommer ‘ Pr£hminaires de Paris ’ ” (Garden, 
Tr cutis de Pa*x, 111 , 145), though some writers call them “ Preliminaries of 
Vienna ” 
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of the iujn wcie maikerl m England by gie.it t’unqi ,„t\ 
Walpole commanded the confidence of the home o! commum 
and of the financial cla-'-es, while he u as personally not un ac- 
ceptable to the countiy squnes, foi as he had considuable 
e-tite m Xoifolk and was passionately addicted to countij 
pui suits thej looked on him as one of themsehes On August 
30, 1723, he w as able to \\ ute to Tow nshend, then at Hano\ ei , 
that the gossip about the factions at couit and “ The Ti ne 
Fn ivu aie the onl> things that came the least disturbance 
heie” This bi-\\eehl> opposition paper, of which the fiist 
numbei appeared on June 3, 1723, and which expired on Feb- 
tuary 17 in the following year, derives its chief interest from the 
fact that it was the cieation and mouthpiece of the Duke of 
Wharton It was full of the usual cant about patnotism and 
the degeneiacy of the age Its diatribes against corruption 
were, however, shortly to receive a signal lllustiation The 
chancel loi, Thomas Parkei, Earl of Macclesfield, had been one 
of the pi ivy councillois who had huined to Kensington to 
insuie the succession to the house of Hanover when Anne 
was on hei deathbed, and, as loid chief justice of the king’s 
bench, he had welcomed the new king at Greenwich With 
these ciedentials of loyalty he had become from the first a 
favounte at court, and on March 10, 1716, was raised to the 
peeiage as Baron Parker of Macclesfield He ingratiated 
himself with George I , after the rupture with the Prince of 
Wales, by procuring from the great majority of the judges 
an opinion 1 in favour of the right of the king to direct the 
education of his grandchildren, and on May 12, 1718, was 
nominated lord chancellor on the resignation of Cow per On 
November 15, 1721, he was advanced to the dignities of Vis- 
count Parker and Earl of Macclesfield As a judge he held 
a high reputation and is pronounced by Lord Chancellor 
Campbell to have been “ one of the greatest equity judges 
who ever sat m the court of chancery” But towards the 
close of 1724 public gossip was busy with irregularities im- 
puted to the masters m chancery There was a deficiency 
of £82,000 of the suitors’ money entrusted to their care, and 
Macclesfield, who was held by public opinion to have connived 
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1 State Trtals, xv , 1230 
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CHA.P at the masters’ misconduct, had no alteinatue but to resign 
xtx on Junuaiy 7, 1725 The leport of a committee of the piny 
council upon the chancellors own conduct having been laid 
before the house of commons, S11 Geoige Oxenden, one of the 
Leicestei House paity, as the fi lends of the Prince of Wales 
weie called, to whom he was naturally obnoxious, moved to 
impeach him of high ci imes and misdemeanouis He was found 
guilts by a court of ninety-thiee peeis, fined ,630,000, the 
money to be applied to the lclief of the mjuied suitois, and 
ordered to the Tower till it should be paid He never le- 
appeared m public life and died in 1732 The new chancellor, 
Loid King, put an end to the possibility of the lecuirence of 
such abuses by ordenng masteis in chancery foithwith to pay 
all sums received by them into the Bank of England 

On June 3, 1727, George left London for Hanover, after an 
absence of two y'eais, with Townshend and Ilay as the ministers 
in attendance On the road he was seized with a paralytic 
stroke and was carried unconscious to the house of his biothei, 
the Duke of York and Bishop of Osnabruck, wheie he died on 
June 12 in his sixty-eighth year He was buned at Hanover 
on August 30 While his memory does not captivate our 
imaginations, justice must be done to the considerable meats 
which he nevertheless possessed In him was none of the 
vanity which made the sense of power a personal enjoyment 
to the Stewarts and elevated the abuse of it to a divine right 
He had what m a less phlegmatic man might be described as 
a passion for justice and a judgement exempt from extremes 
Trained m an absolutism which he wielded with the moderation 
of a constitutional monarch, he was faithful by impulse of nature 
to his constitutional engagements to Great Britain His loyalty 
in this respect was the safeguaid of his dynasty, which could 
never have sustained a constant friction, still less a conflict with 
paihament His qualities were exactly those which the situa- 
tion required Even his partiality for his German ministers 
and German dominions was kept under some degree of restraint, 1 
a trait generally ignored by historians He followed with m- 

1 “ , the resolution the king has taken not to suffer his Germans to meddle 
in English affairs, he having forbid them to presume so much as to speak to him 
about them , and this he has ordered all his servants to declare to everybody to 
be his resolution and tells it himself to as many as come to him ” Lord Sunder- 
land to [Lord Carlisle], November 18, 1719, Carlisle MSS , p 23 
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creasmg cloaeness, as time went on the cou life’s of his English 
advisers, and wheit- the claims upon him of Hanover and E ’g- 
land appealed to diveige had the sense and self-iestraint to 
fodow the laiger mteiest To his clear perception and honest 
iulfilment of h’s dat\ as a constitutional sovereign Great Britain 
owes a debt which is often unduly minimised 
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CHAPTER XX 

ENGLAND, SPMN, AND PRANCE 

cn\r The newt, of Geoige I’s death reached Walpole at Chelsea, 
m a dispatch fiom Townshend on June 14, 1727 Walpole’s 
favour with the prince had declined in piopoition as it had lisen 
with the king He, therefoie, could have felt no surpnse 
at the coldness of his reception by the new king, who would 
give him no further instructions than to take directions fiom 
Sir Spencer Compton, the treasurer of his household, speaker 
of the house of commons, and paymaster to the army It is 
an evidence of Walpole’s sagacity that he was quick to descry 
the first beams of the rising sun He had, while in opposition, 
paid assiduous court to the new queen Wilhelmma Caroline, 
Princess of Brandenburg- Anspach, was now a woman of matuie 
>ears, having been born on March 1, 1683 The queen 
entertained her own opinion of the relative capacity of the 
ex-mmister and his successor When, therefore, a difficulty 
arose as to the wording of the king’s speech, she insinuated 
to the king, whom she governed by suggestion, rather than by 
formal advice, that business would run more smoothly if placed 
in the hands of Walpole, to whom Compton had found it neces- 
sary to have recourse The civil list would have to be voted 
It was imperative that the king’s business should be in the hands 
of a minister capable of managing the house of commons 
As chancellor of the exchequer Walpole had m 1721 and 1725 
earned votes for the discharge of the debts of the civil list 
amounting in the aggregate to over £1,000,000, yet in 1727 
there was again a debt of £600,000 Theie was also the 
jointure to be provided When Compton suggested a join- 
ture of £50,000 a year for the queen, Walpole undertook to 
double it, and the king’s hesitation was brought to an end 

334 
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Tlx. meeting of paihamert, theiefore, on June 27 fou i<’ wood CH \p 
minu-ti) practical.} unchanged A cn ll hat of £Soo,goo, vi- ^ ‘ 
eluding £100000 for Punce Fiederick, who das sin' a minor, 
besides £ 1 00,000 foi the queen w as \ oted u ithout a di\ lsion, a"d 
on August 29 paihament was dissolved The geneiai election 
added to the mmisteiial stiength On Janua*_> 23, 1728, the 
king opened the nev pan lament 

Until the accession of Geoige II , the opposition to the 
ministry, of which Townshend was still the nominal head, ,vas 
heteiogeneous and incoheient, swajed b\ persona 1 piejudices, 
unmspued bj lived pnnciplts and without a common end 
William Pulteney, of whose capacity and social gifts even his 
opponents speak m admuation, had rallied lound himself the 
scatteied followers of Caiteret, whose successoi as secretary of 
state he had aspired to become Walpole distiusted his dis- 
position to cabal and prefened the dull but induotiious Duke 
of Newcastle, whose qualifications were wealth, lank, famil> 
connexions, and borough influence So long as theie were 
piospecls of replacing Walpole by a coalition, the disaffected 
whigs kept aloof from the Jacobites and extreme tones 
When that hope v anished, the whole opposition acted m concert 
The head of the toty wing was S11 William Windham, and he 
and Pulteney were styled “the consuls of the patriots ” 

Wv ndham had been liberated from the Tower without being 
brought to tnal and had become leader of the “ Hanovei tones ” 

The principal followers of the united party of patnots were 
Samuel Sandys, chancellor of the exchequer in 1742-43, nick- 
named “ the motion maker ” from the persistency of his attacks 
on the ministry , Sir John Barnard, a merchant with a reputation 
for knowledge of finance second only to that of Walpole him- 
self, and Daniel Pulteney, who had under Anne been envoy 
m Denmaik and was an expert in foreign affairs 

In the house of lords. Speaker Onslow tells us, “ the party 
against him (Walpole) was very small and a speech or two 
from Lord Carteret and from two or three more was all he 
had to fear” Next to Carteret came Philip Dormer Stan- 
hope, the famous Earl of Chesterfield He had lived a good 
deal on the continent, was conversant with foreign affairs, and 
m 1728 was nominated ambassador at the Hague His ora- 
tory was universally admired and his sarcasm no less dreaded. 
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CHAP Chesterfield in Fog' r Journal i'a continuation of Mist's), Wil- 
XXt ham Pulteney , his cousin Daniel Pulteney, and Bolingbroke 
m Tin. Ctaftwnan, Bolmgbioke 111 The Occasional JViztci, 
and Chesteifield again in Common Sense and othei weekly 
papers maintained an incessant war upon Walpole’s admin- 
istration, upon his finance, his foieign policy, and upon the 
mimstei himself, whom they incessantly held up to execration 
as a monstei of couuption with a vast fortune drawn from 
the life-blood of the nation 1 Nor did the lampoons, pamph- 
lets, and ballads of the opposition spate the king and queen 
In breadth of intelligence, as m stature, Geoige II was infenor 
to his father While Geoige I cared more foi punciples, his 
son immersed himself in details He spent hours in casting 
up accounts, he loved to leckon his money, his father’s parsi- 
mony was m him degraded to aval ice , his fathei’s good-natured 
cynicism degeneiated in him into petty spitefulness But 
some of his father’s best qualities he did inherit, his love of 
justice, hts scrupulous regard for the limitations imposed upon 
his sovereignty, and his personal courage These were the 
gifts essential to the situation and it was by these that he pre- 
served his dynasty 

The death of George I had been looked forward to by the 
Jacobites, though with less confidence than the death of Queen 
Anne, as likely to furnish an opportunity for the renewal of an 
attempt upon the crown But since the failuie of the rebellion 
of 1715, treachery, faction, and scandal had sensibly weakened 
their ranks In November, 1725, the pretender’s wife Clemen- 
tina withdrew to a convent The scandal filled the courts of 
Europe Lockhart, his “ trustee ” or agent in Scotland, wrote 
to him, “ It is the severest stroke your affairs have got these 
many years ” When, therefore, the critical moment had arrived, 
enthusiasm m his favour had cooled, alike at home and abroad 
In retirement at Rome, after reconciliation with his wife, he 
disappears from English history Of the pretender’s supporters 
abroad the most prominent were Wharton and Atterbuiy. 
Atterbuiy formally quitted his service in June, 1727 Wharton 
was commissioned as colonel of an Insh regiment in the 
Spanish service at the siege of Gibraltar m the spring of 

1 An account of Walpole’s defence of hi& fortune delivered in the house of 
commons, January 33, 1730-31, is given in the Carlisle MSS., p 65 
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I "2~ for two y ears he vinckn^ thiou^h Lmr,- r i i i cn ci T \p. 
and destitute, and m 1731 died at the age of th t\-tvo at ^ 
the Ciste r cian monastery of Poblet m Spam, m tt*e words of 
Pope, the sco>*n and w onder ol oui daj s ” 

The prospect of cua wai m Engine upon the death of 
George I , rendered Elisabeth Famese at first indisposed to 
accede to the preliminaries of Paris But the a-arming illness 
of hei husband aided in shaking h_i n, solution His death 
would lea\e hei isolated not onl\ in Europe generally but in 
Spam, wheie theie was a general outciv ft the sacufice of 
national interests to her amb’tion for hei famil} The outcome 
of those leflexions was the comention of the Pardo s gned on 
March 6, N S , 1728, in which the pi eliminates of Paris were 
m substance confirmed — on the one hand, the English fleets to 
be withdiawn from the West Indies and the coasts of Spain, 
on the other, the siege of Gibraltar to be raised, the Pi nice 
FieJertck to be restored, the goods of the foieign merchants 
to be released, and outstanding questions to be referred to the 
decision of a congiess In this congiess, which met at Soissons 
on June 14, 1728, the question of Gibraltar proied a stumbling- 
block 1 ow nshend, like Stanhope, entertained no objection m 
principle to its sunender, at least, as Geoige I had expressed it 
m a letter to the King of Spain dated April 29, 1721, “ upon 
the footing of an equivalent”. When this formula was ob- 
jected to by Philip V , and his queen, the decision had by a 
subsequent letter (June 1) been left to parliament But public 
opinion was formed Go\ ernment succeeded, indeed, in defeat- 
ing by 204 to 97 votes a motion for the pi eduction of 
George I ’s lettei, but when, at the opening of the congress of 
Soissons, Poynt? impressed on the mmistiy at home the unani- 
mous resolution of the Spanish king and people, Tow nshend 
on June 14, 1728, replied that “ the bare mention of a proposal 
which earned the most distant appearance of laying England 
under an obligation of ever parting with that place would be 
sufficient to put the whole nation m a flame ” With this fixed 

resolve on either side it was impossible to make real progress 
The indisposition shewn by the emperor to guarantee pos- 
session of the Italian duchies to the Queen of Spain’s sons in- 
clined her, after months of hesitation, to give up the point of 
Gibraltar and agree to an alliance with France and England if 
VOL IX 22 
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CHAP Spanish, instead of neutial gamsons, as piovided by the terms 
^ of the Quadruple alliance, weie allowed 111 Paima and Tuscan} 
The outcome of these negotiations was the tieaty of Se\ille 
signed on November 9, 1729. For his success in this import- 
ant diplomatic achie\ ement, for which he was specially ac- 
ci edited to the couit of Madrid, Colonel William Stanhope, its 
original piojectoi, was advanced to the barony of Harnngton 
The other signatoiy powei was France the States-geneial 
acceded three weeks later The tieaty of Seville was satis- 
factory alike to England and to the Queen of Spain The 
queen ruthlessly sacrificed Spanish interests Full restora- 
tion was conceded of English commercial pmileges gianted m 
1667, 1713, and 17x6, English and Fiench commeice was to 
be re\i\ed on its old footing in Amenca, the Asiento was 
to be lospected , Spain would withdraw privileges granted to 
the Ostend Company, above all, the demand for Gibraltar 
was waived by silence In return for all this, the queen ap- 
pioached a long step towards hei goal The allies agieed that 
Spanish gamsons should be introduced into the duchies of 
Tuscany and Paima By a secret article it was provided that 
if the empeior should resist the signatories, they should resoit 
to arms for the establishment of a future balance of power in 
Europe 

At Vienna the news of the treaty of Seville was received 
with indignation A crisis came with the death of the Duke of 
Parma m January, 1731 The Spanish queen had the mortifi- 
cation of heanng that impenal tioops had occupied his duchies 
under pretext of securing them for Don Carlos By this time, 
owing to the resignation of Townshend in the previous May, a 
change had taken place in the views of the English ministry 
Walpole was now in the ascendant His policy was to come 
to terms with the emperor upon the basis of the admission of 
the Spanish garrisons, in exchange for a guarantee of his ar- 
rangement for the succession of his daughter Mana Theresa 
known as the pragmatic sanction. On March 16, 1731, the 
treaty publicly known as the second treaty of Vienna was 
signed The installation of Don Carlos as Duke of Parma was 
effected by a mixed English and Spanish fleet, commanded 
by Admiral Sir Charles Wager, who landed the Spanish gam- 
sons at Leghorn on October 3 
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Bc-twee'" 1 Fiance ci"c> England th^ne h?r» bee i ^1 i > t »rj t T >-VP 
petu caa»es of f* ictiou ivh'eh onh the stead \ icsolutioi ' k 
oi the two poweis to act m haimom had kept .n the Dac^- 
ground The am antages assigned to English t'acte bj the 
tiansfei of the Asiento had natuiallj, roused the jealou^j of 
the French commeicial classes Although the French got em- 
inent had, undci the ej es of Bnlish commissione’ s, demolished 
the foitifications, the} dispxated unwillingness to rum Dunkuk 
as a commeicial port in accoi Jance with the teims ol the tieatv 
ot Utiecht A constant mutation was kept ahve in England 
and leciprocated in Fiance 1 Ihe oppoitumtj did not escape 
the watchfulness of Bohngbiohe Wjndham, h>s mouthpiece, 
moved that there had occutied a '■manifest violation of the 
tieaties” The motion, if earned, thieatened the Fiench alli- 
ance Walpole piocuied an adjournment for eight dajs, at 
the end of which, on Febiuarj 27, 1730, he produced an older 
fiom Louis XV for the demolition of the vvoiks 2 and defeated 
the motion by 270 to 149 votes, after a debate so biilliant 
that ‘ Dunkirk Day” became proveibial in whig cncles 

Another constant sore was the continuance of the persecu- 
tion of the French piotestants The remonstrances of Queen 
Anne at the time of the treaty of Utrecht had effected the 
lelease of no moie than 136 Huguenot galley slaves The 
ambassadors of George I from time to time expostulated m 
vain with the French government The torture chamber and 
the scaffold were unceasingly busy, and the galleys, the jails, 
and the nunneries were crammed with the victims of pnestly 
ferocity There vveie disputes about the constiuction of forts 
by the French on the Mississippi, 3 and on the Canadian border, 
and as to the owneiship of the West India islands of St 
Vincent, Dommica, and St Lucia The neutrality of the last 
was decided in 1730 by arbitration, an early instance of resort 
to that principle for the settlement of international disputes 4 

1 Carlisle MSS , p 78 2 Ibid , p 68 

J Hardwicke Papers, Brit Mus , Add MSS , 35,907 

4 Certain minor causes of friction, overlooked by historians, are disclosed by 
the Domestic State Papers (R O , MS , State Papers, Dorn ), G I , bundle 18, 
no 84 (1719) , s bid , bundle 33 (no number), petition of a watchmaker who had 
gone to Versailles where he had about seventy English workmen under him and 
had been bribed to return by the British ambassador (March 13, 1731 23) See 
also bundle 32 (no number), “An account of the last thousand pounds of his 
majesty’s bounty to the artificers who returned,” etc (1721). 
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THE EXCISE BILL 

CHAP By 1728 the political alliance between Townshend and Walpole 

XXi had long shewn signs of di awing to a close Dissension be- 
tween them began with Townshend’s negotiation of the beat), 
of Hano\ er 111 the summei of 1725 Two yeais befoie Wal- 
pole had written to Townshend “My politics aie to keep 
clear of all engagements ” (August 3, 1723) Townshend 
graduall) became sensible that his position in the cabinet was 
being weakened During the king’s absence from May to 
September 1729, Caroline’s reliance upon Walpole naturally 
increased She dined at his house at Chelsea, and after Towns- 
hend’s return, by her undisguised preference she “ blew into a 
flame,” as Horace Walpole expresses it, “ the ill-blood between 
the two” Townshend’s last success was the tieaty of Seville 
He had pieviously talked of retnement, but he made the mis- 
take common among statesmen of believing himself indispens- 
able and, as Lord Hervey puts it, “ would neither act with 
Walpole noi go out” Walpole’s veision of his attitude and 
motives is charactenstic “ As long as the firm was Townshend 
and Walpole, all went well , as soon as it became Walpole and 
Townshend, things went wrong ” Walpole dexterously seized 
the occasion of one of Townshend’s announcements to the 
king, at the end of 1 729, of his approaching resignation to pro- 
cure the nomination as his successor of Lord Harrington, the 
negotiator of the treaty of Seville In the spring of 1730, 
when the emperor, in response to the treaty of Seville, was 
threatening hostile action and had secured a declaration of sup- 
port from Prussia, Townshend pressed for an aggressive policy m 
concert with France Walpole and Newcastle, with the support 
of the queen, were for first exhausting the resources of diplomacy 

340 
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Unable to command a majority in the cabinet low nshend CH w 
rescued on May 15, 1730, to acquire with the nickname XXI 
of “Turnip Tow nshend ” a fresh reputation as a reformei of 
agncultuie 

During the eaih \ ears of George II, while Walpole 
exeicised control o\ er domestic, and Tow nshend over foreign 
affans, the opposition was 1 educed to ineffectiveness Being 
without a policy it aimed at curtailing the means by which 
paity ties weie traditional!} stiengthened Corruption was 
the “cant,” as Burke says, 1 of all the patnots, though it may 
be doubted whethei under George II it had been more flagrant 
than under Anne, and it is ceitain that more seciet service 
money was expended before the revolution “ The chaige of 
systematic corruption,” wrote Burke, “is less applicable to 
Walpole, perhaps, than to any minister who ever served the 
crow n for so great a length of time ” The first of a senes of 
attacks was dnected against the expendituie of the secret 
serv ice fund Walpole succeeded in satisfying the house that 
the convention of the Pardo had been the outcome of part of 
the expenditure of .£250,000, to which exception had been 
taken The next assault upon the same lines was a bill for 
the purity of elections which went by the name of the bribery 
bill It became law 2 Nevertheless, Lord Hervey records 
of the elections of 1734 “ Money, though it had been foimerly 
more openly given, was never more plentifully issued than m 
these ” 3 The third and most formidable attack was the 
pension bill This became what is now known in parliamen- 
tary cncles as a “hardy annual” It was first introduced 
into the house of commons by the indefatigable Sandys, 
February 16, 1730 Inasmuch as by the two statutes of 6 
Anne, c 7, and 1 George I , sess 2, c 56, no person having 
a pension under the crown during pleasure or for any term of 
years was capable of being elected or sitting, all that the bill 
sought to exact was a declaration under oath of conformity 
with the existing law The policy adopted by Walpole of 
leaving to the lords the onus of throwing out the bill added 
another to Townshend’s accumulating discontents What the 

1 Works, iv., 436 (ed 1852) 2 2 G II , c 24 

*See Basil Williams, “ The Duke of Newcastle and the Election of 1734,” 

Engl Htst Rev , xn , 474, etc 
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opposition failed to effect in parliament they attempted through 
the pi ess, and by incessant attacks gradually wore down Wal- 
pole’s populaiit\ The circulation of The Ciaftsma,i foi a 
time availed that of TJu Spcctato) at the height of its popularity, 
as many as ten thousand copies being sold in one daj His 
biothei Horatio Walpole, Loid Hervey and Bishop Hoadly 
weio the most distinguished of Walpole’s political pamphleteeis 
The mimstei was, as a lule, serenely mdiffeient to personal 
attacks, and m the licence accoided to the press conti asted 
fav ouiablj with his piedecessors 

The aimal of the king’s eldest son, Frederick, in Decem- 
ber, 173S, and the estrangement know n to subsist between him 
and his fathci, inspued Pulteney’s party with the hope of a 
figuiehtad lound whom to lally Frederick, who was cieatcd 
Ptmce of Wales in the following Januaiy, was chafing undet the 
disappointment caused by his fathei’s e\ asrv e postponements of 
his mairiage with the Pnncess Royal of Prussia, the tieaty foi 
which, though it had novel been signed, had been ananged at 
Chai lottenburg in 1 723 Another influence distui bing the seien- 
ity of the mimstiy was the growing restlessness of the dissentcis 
In the late summer of 1730, it appeared to then leaders that 
the time had come to petition parliament against the test and 
corpoiation acts After an interview with the pnncipal minis- 
ters at the end of 1732, the deputies of the dissentcis lepoited 
to a “general assembly” that no application to parliament 
was then likely to be successful, and then leadeis resolved, in 
reliance on the ministeis’ goodwill, to await a more convenient 
season Walpole’s chief interest lay in the economic condition 
of the country In the administiation of his benevolent despo- 
tism at Hanover Geoige I had effected some amelioiations of 
the practice of imprisonment for debt, and it is possible that a 
statute “for the relief of insolvent debtors,” passed m 1719, 
was suggested by his experience In 1729 Townshend 
m the house of lords moved for a list of persons impris- 
oned for debt, which resulted in another act for clearing the 
debtors’ prisons The benefit of this measure Is alleged by a 
contemporary news-letter to have been claimed by the astound- 
ing number of 97,248 persons Another consequence followed 
Upon an inquiry moved by the philanthropist Oglethorpe, 
afterwards a general, in the house of commons on February 25, 
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1729, disclosures, were made of the state of the jaiK which 
almost ti anscend belief Stan, ation and tortuie w eie common,) 
employed by the warders to extoit money fiom their unhappy 
prisoners In the piactice of these atiocities one Thomas Bam- 
bndge, waiden of the Fleet pnson, enjoved an infamous pie- 
eminence Yet, though some improvements weie effected by 
new regulations, pi isons continued to be what John Howard 
the philanthropist found them half a centuiy later, a scandal 
to humanity Theie lemains to this day a monument of 
Oglethoipe’s bene\olence, the State of Geoigia, founded by 
him as a colony in vntue of a charter granted in 1732, to be 
a place of icfuge for debtors on the attainment of then fieedom 

In the session of 1730 the liberal tendenc\ of Walpole’s 
commercial policy began to be disclosed It had been a time- 
honoured tradition, accepted by all nations, that colonies should 
be administered with exclusive legal d to the advantages denv- 
able fiom them by the mother country Confoimably to this 
punciple colonial rice could be exported only to England 
Carolina was now set fiee, subject to the navigation laws, to 
export rice duectly to the south of Europe on payment in Eng- 
land of an export duty of sevenpence a hundredweight, and 
the experiment was sufficiently successful to justify its exten- 
sion to Georgia 111 1735 — “a unique and remaikable instance of 
colonial taxation by the mother country at the suggestion of 
the colony itself” 1 On the other hand, Walpole withstood a 
specious attempt to loosen the monopoly of the East India 
Company which was teiminable on three years’ notice from 
Lady Day, 1733 The chai ter of the old company was renewed 
until 1766, upon payment of £ 200,000 and acceptance by the 
company of a reduction of interest from 5 to 4 per cent on 
£ 3 , 200,000 which had been advanced by it to the government 

The comparative tranquillity following the treaty of Seville 
afforded Walpole leisure to take a survey of the entire system 
of taxation He had already, between 1721 and 1724, effected 
a senes of readjustments of the tariff in the direction of en- 
couraging the importation of raw matenals, and, with a few 
exceptions, relieving of export duties such natural and manu- 
factured products as remained subject to them 2 But his interest 

1 G. L Beer, British Colonial Policy , 1754 65, New York, 1907, p 6 

* See the king’s speech on Oct 19, 1721, Pari Hist , vh , 914, and A Brisco, 
Economic Policy of Robert Walpole (1907), p. 130 
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CH VP in finance was not exclusn ely economic A reduction of the 
XXI land tax from tu o shillings m the pound, to which it w as low ered 

in 1730, while welcome to the tor)' squues, would afford a 
substantial iclief to the gieat whig landowners, an advantage 
which Walpole did not affect to conceal To supply the de- 
ficit which would be caused by a furthei 1 eduction to a shilling 
was no easy matter He concert ed the idea of extending the 
sy stem of excise, that is, to adopt his own definition, “ duties 
pay able by the letail tiader upon consumption ” Unfoi tunately 

excise had become associated in daily commercial life with in- 
quisitorial admimstiation, and traditionally with arbitrary gov- 
ernment The alternative means of laising revenue was by 
customs But under the existing complicated system of dis- 
counts, drawbacks, and allowances, aided by false weights and 
false entries, the fiauds upon the custom house were easy and 
were notorious The repression of smuggling involved the 
employment of numerous revenue officers, of whom some did 
their duty and were beaten or killed, whilst others connived 
with the smuggleis Two hundied and fifty of them had 
suffered violence in nine years, and six had been murdered 
The temptation to these bleaches of law would be substantially 
diminished by collecting duties, not at the ports but upon in- 
land sale Such a change might by increase of revenue enable 
Walpole to abolish the land tax altogether 

The opposition was indefatigable m exciting the public 
mind against his proposals A phrase of Pulteney’s, “that 
monster, the Excise , that plan of arbitrary power,” caught 
the public ear Caricatures and pasquinades representing 
excise as a dcvouiing dragon, a universal tax upon all com- 
modities, especially bread and meat, 1 flooded the country, 
among them a political ballad, “ Britannia Excisa,” by Pulteney 
The Craftsman week by week invented hideous pictures of 
its effects The essays, some of them from Pulteney’s pen, bear- 
ing in a collected form the title Arguments against Excises , 
fed the flames of popular fury. “ No slavery — no excise — no 
wooden shoes,” the last a symbol of submission to arbitrary 
monarchy like that of France, became the universal cry In 

1 See B Williams, “ The Duke of Newcastle and the Election of 1734,” 
Engl Hut Rev , xn , 465 
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\am th~ ministry dispel sed pamphlets unmasking the lmpos- 
tuie It was evident that, for the present, no change cou’d 
be effected except on a limited scale When, therefore, on 
Match 14, 1733, Walpole introduced his refoim, he disclaimed 
and denounced am project of a geneial excise He limited 
his proposals to tobacco and \\ me, the lesolutions on tobacco 
to be fiist discussed During three weeks the opposition 
fought the bill stage bj stage and the ministerial majorities 
dwindled da> b> da\ The king was uigent in its fa\our 
He desired to reconcile the countij gentlemen to his d> nastj. , 
and his lo\ e of mone> was excited by the prospect of an in- 
clement in his civil list 

But Walpole had not only to face the opposition in the 
house of commons and the mob out of dooi s A “ cat e,” to use 
a modernism, was foimed among the mmisteiiahsts of the upper 
house The restless and intriguing Chesteifield found his op- 
portunity Lord Scarbrough, a favourite at court and a major- 
general, much under the influence of Chesterfield, came to 
Walpole two daj. s before the second reading in the commons to 
announce his intention of \ otmg against the bill in the lords 
“ The soldiers,” he said, “ had got a notion that it would raise 
the price of tobacco . and were almost as ripe for mutiny 
as the nation for lebellion” On the e\emng of this communi- 
cation, April 9, Walpole, in consultation with the king and 
queen, decided to diop the bill. On the nth he moved that 
the bill should be read a second time on June 1 2, on which 
day the house, it was anticipated, would have risen for the 
recess By the nation at large, as by the mob that crowded 
the palace of Westminster, his defeat was welcomed with 
a delirium of joy That night and the next the city bells 
rang, the monument was illuminated, bonfires blazed m the 
streets, the effigies of Walpole with a blue paper ribbon of 
the garter and of a fat woman representing the queen, fed 
the flames Cockades were worn inscribed “ Liberty, Property, 
and no Excise ” It was the triumph of passion and prejudice, 
excited by the interest of the numerous traders who profited 
by smuggling, against a scientific readjustment of taxation 
The ideal at which Walpole aimed, by his proposal to levy 
no import duty upon goods intended for re-exportation, was 
not attained till more than a century afterwards. It was, m 
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his own woids, “to make London a free port and by conse- 
quence the maiket of the world” 

The queen had receiv ed the intimation of the intention to 
drop the bill w ith a flood of teai s, the king with an outburst 
of angci against those who had obstiucted it The ministei 
proffered his lesignation, but Geoige answered that he and 
Walpole “should stand or fall together” Walpole lepre- 
sented that if he were to continue in office, he could no longei 
affoid to ovcilook the hostile intrigues among his subordinates 
In the phrase of the time, the king’s seivants were opposing 
the king’s measuies “ The Queen,” Lord Hervey tells us, 
“said he was certainly in the right, that discipline was as 
necessaiy m an administration as an army , that mutiny must 
no moie go unpunished m the one than in the other, and that 
refusing to march or dcsei ting ought to be looked upon in the 
same light” These weie, as Hervey notes, Walpole’s “ new 
maxims of government” He had already effected one great 
breach with tradition Since his accession to power it was 
understood that the members of the administration should 
give assurance of geneial co-operation by a common recognition 
of the body of doctune known as whig pi inciples But they 
weie still the king’s servants, not the subordinates of a piemier 
Walpole succeeded m impressing upon the queen and, thiough 
her, on the king the conviction that the weakness imposed on 
the head of a government by the toleration of independence in 
the ranks of the ministerial hierarchy leacted eventually upon 
the crown From this time dates the responsibility of a 
ministry to its head, who m his turn is responsible for its policy 
to the sovereign The protest of the lords of February 13, 
1741, that Walpole had “for many years acted as a sole or 
even a first minister” dates back to the enforcement of these 
“ new maxims ” 

Two days after the postponement of the excise bill the 
first blow was dealt Chesterfield was stopped on the stairs 
of St James’s Palace by a message from the Duke of Graf- 
ton and returned home to surrender his white staff as lord 
steward Lord Clinton was dismissed from the post of lord' 
of the bedchamber and from the lieutenancy of Devonshire, 
which was bestowed upon the minister’s eldest son, who in 
1723 had been raised to the peerage as Lord Walpole The 
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Earl of Buihngton, lemembeied as the buildei of old Butlington 
House, having v am'\ solicited Chesterfield’s staff, which was 
gnui to the Duke of Dev onshne, resigned his appointments 
and thiew h'mse’f mto the 1 anks of the opposition Whate\ei 
may be said for Walpole’s doctrine of ministenal suboidmation, 
his intoleiance of 1 1\ a'n w as constantly adding lecruits of talent 
to the numbers auayed against him Thiee weeks aftei his 
defeat upon the excise bill, a motion for mquuy into the 
affans of the South Sea Compan\, opposed by the go\ em- 
inent, w as the occasion of the fix st mmistei lal defeat m the house 
of loi ds since the time of Anne 1 Among the place-holders w ho 
\oted against the couit w r eie, besides Scarbiough, the Dukes 
of Bolton and Monti ose, and the Scots Eails of Stair and March- 
mont The leadcis of the opposition m debate were Argj.ll, 
Chestei field, and Carteret The bulking of in\ estigation only 
suggested the suspicion of fiaud“ Against the obstructive 
tactics of the mimstiv, who neie defended by Newcastle and 
Ilaj’ - , twentj-two loids signed what Sn Thomas Robinson 
affiimed to be “ the most lemaikable piotest e\ei entered upon 
the Journals ” It hinted m no obscuie terms that the adminis- 
tration was concerned to secure the “impunity of guilt”. 
Among the names of the piotestants weie Cobham, Montrose, 
Maichmont, and Stan 

It was now evident to Walpole that the examples made in 
the cases of Chestei field and Clinton had proved ineffective, 
and that if the admmistiation was to be earned on, the “ new 
maxims” would have again to be vigorously applied On 
June 14, Lord Cobham, a lieutenant-geneial and colonel of 
the “ King’s Own regiment of Horse,” also known as “ Cob- 
ham’s Horse” (now the First or King’s Dragoon Guards), in 
which William Pitt was then serving as a comet, 8 was dis- 
missed his regiment, Montrose was deprived of the great 
seal of Scotland, and Marchmont of his place as lord clerk 
register At the beginning of August the Duke of Bolton 
was dismissed from the governorship of the Isle of Wight, 
the lieutenancy of Hampshire, and the colonelcy of the Blues 
Stair, whose services to the country had been conspicuous, 

1 Sir T Robinson to Lord Carhble, May 26, 1733* Carlisle Jl/66 , p 117 

*Sir T Robinson to (Lord Carlisle), June 7, 1733, tbid , p 121 

*R O, MS , War Office Commission Book, 1730 to 1735 , “ William Pitt, 
gent., to be cornet m Our Own regiment of Horse, I ebruary g, 1730*31 ” 
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CIIA.P was suffei ed to retain his colonelcy of the Inmskillmg dragoons, 
but was dismissed in the follow ing Apnl for a revolt agai isl the 
ministeiial management of the elections of Scotch repiesenta- 
tive peers Eaily m the session of 1 734 the opposition selected 
the dismissals as a topic foi censure of the goveinment 
But no paity had any real desue for a measuie which would 
in a sense make the aim) independent Shippen and the 
Jacobites 1 regarded the attack as an invasion of the prerogative 
on the pait of the opposition whigs “ All that was intended,” 
according to Pulteney after the event, “was a censure upon 
the minister for so monstrous a piece of lesentment ” 2 In the 
commons Walpole denounced it as a pioposal of “ stratocracy,” 
and roundly declaied he would be “a most pitiful minister” 
who should be afraid to advise the cashienng of an officer 
in constant opposition to the government The opposition 
did not even venture upon a division In the lords the mo- 
tion was defeated by 100 to 62 votes But the expectations of 
the opposition chiefly rested upon a bill for the repeal of the 
septennial act It was signalised by a duel of oratory between 
Sir William Wyndham and Walpole In Wyndham’s rhetoric 
in favoui of triennial elections Walpole recognised and gibed at 
Bohngbroke’s inspiration Pulteney complained to Wyndham 
of his surrender to Bolmgbroke’s influence, and when the “ pa- 
triots” found themselves discomfited at the general election 
of 1734 they attributed their defeat to the unpopularity at- 
taching to association with him. In Pulteney’s judgement his 
“ veiy name and presence m England did hurt ”. Baffled m his 
ambitions, broken m health and fortunes, and shunned by his 
political fi lends, Bohngbroke, early in 1735, retired once more 
to France. While the general election of May, 1734, raised 
the number of the opposition in the house of commons to 249, 
it strengthened the government in the lords This result was 
due to Ilay’s success in carrying “the king’s list” of repre- 
sentative peers by alleged practices which provoked the futile 
wrath of the opposition 

1 Colonel the Hon C Howard to Lord Carlisle, Carlisle MSS , p in 

* W Pulteney to Lord Grange, March 23 , 3:733 34, Earl of Mar and 
Kellie's MSS , p 535, Hist MSS Comm , 1904 
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THE FALL OF WALPOLE 

EUROPE, which had enjoyed a brief penod of tianquillit\ since 
the signature of the second treaty of Vienna of March 1 6, 1731, 
heaid with alaim the news of the death of Augustus II of 
Poland on Febiuary 1, 1733, NS The fathei of the Queen 
of Fiance, Stanislaus, had formerly been dinen from his Polish 
kingdom by the Austnan nominee The king, cried the Fiench 
wai party , was now bound in honoui to restore him France 
declared w<u upon the emperoi m October, and on No\ embei 
7 a defensne alliance with Spain was concluded m piofound 
secrecy This was “ the Family Compact” 01 secret tieaty of 
the Esconal The Family Compact of 1733 may be claimed as 
justifying the whig contention 111 the w r ai of the Spanish suc- 
cession, that the possession of the ciown of Spam by a member 
of the house of Bourbon would piove a standing menace to 
Gieat Britain It was plain that the mantime poweis were the 
aibiteis of the situation, and to them both Fiance and the 
empei or addressed themselves There was truth in the sarcasm 
of the opposition that the multiplicity of our engagements was 
such that to fulfil them troops should be dispatched to the 
support of both combatants, and they prudently abstained 
fiom committing themselves to any line of policy 1 During the 
spnng a Spanish army swept through South Italy, meeting 
with but small opposition, and on May 15, 1734, Don Carlos, 
having taken possession of Naples, announced the cession to 
himself by Philip V of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies On 
March 13, the diet of Regensburg, despite the protests of 
the Electors of Bavana, Cologne, and the Palatinate, declared 

1 Pulteney to Lord Grange, December 17, 1733, Mar and Kellie MSS., 
P 53 i 
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wai against Fiance As Electoi of Hanovei Geoige II wa. 
now bound to act, and dispatched to the impeual aim> undei 
Pnnce Eugene his agieed quota of 6 ,ooo tioops 

It became ev ident to the emperoi that Walpole was the 
obstacle to the participation of England A secret agent, an 
English Roman catholic named Strickland, Bishop of Namui, 
was accieditcd at the close of 1734 under the name of Mosle\ 
to England He was civilly received by the king and queen, 
but Walpole insisted on his dismissal The emperor had 
no lesouice left but to accept offeis of mediation made by the 
mantime powers m the previous June, and then indignantly re- 
jected by him A settlement was negotiated by the Fiench 
mmistei, Cardinal Fleuiy, with the emperoi on the basis of 
then pioposals, though with notable additions Stanislaus was 
to have Loirame for life, and the Duke of Lorraine, who was 
betrothed to the eldest archduchess Mana Theiesa, was to be 
indemnified with the reversion of Tuscany On the death of 
Stanislaus, Lorraine was to pass to France The prelimmanes 
were signed at Vienna on October 3, 1735 In the eyes of the 
nation Walpole was entitled to the credit of the boast with which 
in 1734 he had parned the queen’s instances in favour of intei - 
vention “ Madam, there are fifty thousand men slam this yeai 
in Europe and not one Englishman ” The king was persuaded, 
as usual, that the success of the ministerial policy, which he had 
strenuously opposed, was in some way due to himself Wal- 
pole had now nsen to the height of his power 

The restoration of peace on the continent gave leisuie to 
parliament to recur to measures of social leform Befoie the 
revolution of 1689 the habit of spirit-drinking had been chiefly 
confined to those classes which could afford the expensive 
brandies of France, English distilleries being few and insignifi- 
cant But the rupture with France which followed that event 
caused a prohibition to be laid upon French trade and a concui- 
rent encouragement given to English distilling Gradually a 
craving for spirits spread like a pestilence throughout the countiy, 
and the demand for cheapness was met by the invention of what 
De Foe describes as the “ new-fashioned compound waters called 
Geneva” Already in 1720 scenes such as Hogarth, five and 
twenty years later, engraved m “ Gin-Lane,” were familiar to 
the streets of London In 1 729 parliament resolved to inter- 
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fere 'n act \\ as pas-ec] imposing a duts of 5 - pci ^alloo upon 
compound uateis,” and of ,420 fm a iclail licence to -,ell gin 
or compounded spoils, and forbidding the sa'e of biandj 01 
other spmts about the stieets The act succeeded in diminish- 
ing the sale of gm as such, but led to the mv enbon of a form of 
cheap spmt called “ parhament biand) ” which, as not being 
“ compounded ’ w ithin the meaning of the act, escaped the duties 
A repealing act in 1733, while continuing the prohibition of 
the hawking of spmts in the stieets, attempted to put down 
diam-shops by forbidding the sale elsewheie than in “the 
dwelling-house of the peisons so selling the same ” The effect 
was totiansfoim dwelling-houses into diam-shops A camnal 
of drunkenness ensued S11 Joseph Jeky 11, mastei of the rolls, an 
independent whig, earned wuth geneial concuirence 1 a measure 
reviving and extending the sy stem of the act of 1729 By the 
statute 9 George II , c 23, a duty of 20s a gallon was imposed 
on spmts and £$o was to be paid for a licence to sell them The 
act, currently know n as “ the Gm Act,” was to take effect 
from Michaelmas day, 1736 

The approach of Michaelmas day, on which the gm act 
was to come into operation, was anticipated with anxiety. 
Tioops patrolled the streets of London and Westminster for 
some days before and after Michaelmas, and Jekyll’s house was 
piotected by a guard of soldiers Unfortunately the act was 
defeated by its own seventy Informers and blackmailers mul- 
tiplied, and the mob ducked and otherwise maltieated them 
“Theie never was certainly,” wiites the Political State for Sep- 
tember 1737, “an Act executed with such difficulty as this 
against gin ” The system of a heavy licence duty having failed, 
Carteret’s ministry proposed in 1743 to lower the retail licence 
duty from £$o to 20s , by which they anticipated that the 
revenue would be benefited, not by the increased consumption 
of gm, but by a diminution of the temptation to evade the 
purchase of a licence On the other hand, they proceeded to 
encourage the consumption by lowering the excise from 20s 
to a maximum of 6d and a minimum of id a gallon accord- 
ing to the materials used Great opposition was offered in both 
houses. The bishops to their credit, combated it with vigour, 

1 Colonel the Hon Charles Howard to Lord Carlisle, March 9, 1736, Carlisle 
MSS , p. 162* 
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XX11 moials Ihe bill parsed, but out of twenty-four protesting 
peers, ten vvoie the lawn sleeves It was m allusion to this 
act that Chesterfield, not without a hit at Carteret’s convivial 
habits, dubbed his government “the di unken administration” 

Dunng the >ear 1736, partly owing to the spread of 
drunkenness, parti} to the measures taken for its suppression, 
and partly to economic causes, theie were sundry popular dis- 
turbances throughout the country A not of another origin, 
which atti acted attention even on the continent and revived 
the hopes of the exiled Jacobites, was that which has come down 
to us as the Porteous not at Edinburgh The origin of this 
was the execution on April 14 of a smuggler named Andrew 
Wilson Stones weie thrown at the city guard, and its captain, 
John Porteous, who himself carried a musket, fired a shot into 
the crowd and, without any reading of the not act, ordered 
the guard to fire also At least fourteen of them fired 1 Six 
of the onlookers were killed and eleven wounded Porteous 
was arrested and tried for murder. He was found guilty and 
ordered for execution on September 8 He obtained a respite, 
but a mob broke into the jail on the 7th and hanged him , 
after which they dispersed 2 The king’s speech at the opening 
of the next session of parliament on February 1, 1737, adverted 
to the numerous liots dui mg the previous yeai Caiteret 
jumped at the opportunity of embarrassing the ministry m its 
Scottish administration He pressed for strong measures, and 
Walpole found himself at issue with his own colleagues, the 
chancellor Hardwicke and Newcastle, who advocated the for- 
feiture of the charter of Edinburgh With wise moderation, 
however, Walpole reduced the pains and penalties proposed to 
an act of two articles, one for incapacitating the Loid Provost 
Wilson from office, the other for inflicting upon the corporation 
of Edinburgh a fine of ^2,000, which was assigned to the widow 
of Porteous 

Mention has been made of the systematic practice of 
smuggling, the natural consequence of high protective tariffs, 

1 So the lord provost said, but upon this the evidence was conflicting, and 
Porteous denied having fired at all. State Trials, xu , 968 

s Details of these proceedings are to be found m a letter from Lord Drummore 
to Lord Orange, March 3a, 1736-37* Mar and Kellie MSS , p 549, and in the letters 
of Lord Provost Wilson in Hist MSS Comm , 8th Rep , App , pp 311-12, 
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and of Walpole’s hope of lepressing it by excise Baffled in CH\P 
th s, he detei mined to shaipen the laws against smugglers, of VS ‘ n 
whose exploits at this time theie aie numeious records in the 
Tieasury Papeis Smuggling was made punishable b> trans- 
portation for life The appeal ance of the bill in the house of 
loid-. m "Uav , 1736, a as maiked by an opposition of which, since 
Walpole’s supiemacv, examples have been rare The bill con- 
tained a clause by which a magistrate was empoweied to arrest 
and impi’son thiee 01 moie persons aimed with fiie-aims upon 
information that they weie intending to mn goods This clause 
amongst otheis was opposed by the chancellor, Loid Talbot, 
and by Lord Haidwiche, then chief justice, upon the ground 
that a piesumption of criminal intention could not be legally'' 
made fiom an act innocent in itself A re\ olt of the two heads 
of the judicature on constitutional grounds against a principal 
clause m a government bill would in these day's be decisive of 
its fate The house, however, while making concessions upon 
other points objected to by the two law loids, passed the offend- 
ing clause by fifty-four to forty-six votes, an example, according 
to Hallam, of deieliction of constitutional principle “ to be 
counted as a set-off against the advantages of a Revolution ” 

The effect of these seventies appears to have been to render the 
smugglers moie violent Pitched battles with customs officers, 
aided by soldiers, continued of frequent occurrence. In one 
such, neai Pevensey in 1744, a hundred mounted smugglers 
were v ictorious Anothei measure of social reform was an act 
of 1737 entrusting to the lord chamberlain the regulation of 
stage plays 1 That public opinion was favourable to this 
measure is apparent from the celerity with which it passed 
through parliament, the only recorded opposition to it being 
that of Pulteney m the commons and Chesterfield m the lords 

Dunng the general election of 1734 the dissenters all over 
the country had thrown in their lot with the ministry. Two 
years before Walpole had given proof of his goodwill towards 
them, and perhaps endeavoured to pave the way for an English 
measure by instructing the Duke of Dorset, as lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, “if it could be done, to get the test repealed”. 2 

1 10 G 11 , c 28 

* For Walpole’s private feelings on the subject, see Stopford-Sackville MSS , 

1 , 147, December 30, 1731, Htsl. MSS Comm , 1904 
VOL. IX. 23 
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There was a prospect of the bill foi the repeal passing the Irish 
commons, but the coitain hostility of the bishops in the lush 
house of loids made an attempt hopeless Shoitly aftei the 
election, the leadets of the English dissenteis approached 
Walpole His pm ate opinion, he told them, would ha\e to 
give way to his dutj as a minister to piovoke the clcigy 
would be to wicck the admmistiation The dissenting leaders 
turned to the patnots A bill foi the lepeal of the test act 
was intioduced in March, 1736, but the tones opposed, and 
Walpole’s cuticism that it was “ ill-timed ” was justified, foi it 
was lost by 251 to 123 votes The hostility of the Church to 
the dissenteis was shewn m the course of the same session by 
the rejection by the loids of a bill for the relief of the Quakeis, 
though active! 3. suppoited bj Walpole himself From that time 
forward, he renounced all piojects of change affecting the in- 
terests of the Church 

When aftei the secession from pailiament of Wyndham 
and his followeis in the session of 1739, Dr Chandlei, as 
spokesman for the dissenters, solicited his suppoit for the repeal 
of the test act, Walpole lepeated his former answer that the 
time had not arrived 1 To the question, “ When will the time 
come?” he replied, “If you require a specific answer, I will 
give it you in a word, ‘ Never 5 ” It was the conclusion forced 
upon him by a moitifying experience and by the attitude of 
Pultency and the dissentient whigs When the dissenters 
brought in their bill on March 30, 1739, it was defeated in the 
house of commons by 1 88 to 89 votes On the other hand, 
the passing of the stnngent mortmain bill m 1736 appeals 
to have been facilitated by the resentment of the laity at the 
oppressive conduct of the cleigy in the matter of Quakeis’ 
tithes 1 The king’s denunciation of the bishops as “ a parcel 
of black, canting, hypocritical rascals” was not without its 
echoes Bathurst the toiy joined with Carteret the whig 
“patnot” in the chorus against the bench The tide had 
turned since the days when the Church was a political rallying 
ay. Its prelates, as conservative guardians of its temporal 

1 The date of this negotiation has hitherto been left doubtful by historians, 
but the correspondence printed by Coxe, Memoirs of Str R Walpole (ed 1798), 
« » 5*5. 5*o. suggests this as the probable occasion 

•Sir Thomas Robinson to Lord Carlisle, April 24, 1736, Carlisle MSS , p 
i6g 
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mteie->ts, vet e m conflict with the whig puticiples of lolctation 
a'"d comprehension , as nominees and suppoiteis of whig ad- 
ministia-tio is latitudmai lan m their theo’ogj and often lemiss 
m their duties, thev wee no longei ie\eied by the tot} hut} 
foi the ‘•ate of their office noi by the tor} clergy foi the sake 
of then d rcti’ne 

Whnu the repudiation of all flesh piopo^als for excise left 
the oppos.t'on without a c>} foi the election of 1734, the tetiie- 
ment of the king’s confidante, Lad\ buffo 1 k, in August of that 
}ear deprned them foi a while of a centie at couit round 
which to gioup themsehes The effect was to bung the 
Punce of Wales into gi eater prominence His polic} , if his 
conduct can be dignified with such a name, was a policy of 
pin-pucks He had some fancied and some substantial grie\- 
ances The constant postponement of his mainage was a real 
wrong on the pait of the king A final lupture of the negoti- 
ations, which had been resumed in 1730, was followed b} the 
betrothal of the Piussian princess to the Margra\e of Baireuth 
His natuial chagrm was heightened by the marriage oil March 
14, 1733-34, of his sistei Anne, the puncess ro>al, to the Punce 
of Change ivith a giant from parliament of £$,000 a year for 
life The princess, the king and queen were ardent admirers 
of Handel, then at the head of an opera house in the Hay- 
market Frederick posed as pation of Buononcmi, at the head 
of a rival opera m Lincoln’s Inn Fields To fill this house 
he himself touted among the ladies of the court 1 His chief 
political adviser was Chesterfield He talked “ violently and 
publicly” against Walpole. In answer to his demand for 
permission to marry, the king made choice of the Princess 
Augusta, daughter of Frederick Duke of Saxe-Gotha, a girl of 
seventeen, whom George saw when at Herrenhausen in the 
summer of 1735 She is described by a lady of her bed- 
chamber as being at the time of her arrival m England, “ a 
very agreeable woman, very affable m her behaviour, a good 
deal of address, and her person what may be called a pretty 
woman . the prince seemed vastly pleased ” 2 
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1 Lady Betty Germain to the Duke of Dorset, Jan or Feb , 1734, S top for d- 
SackvtlU MSS , 1 , 55, Hist MSS Comm , 1904 

* Lady A Irwin to Lord Carlisle, April a6, 1736, Carlisle MSS , p 170 
Hervey is more critical Memoirs, 11 , 290. 
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CHAP His marriage to the Princes Augusta on April 27, 1736, 
tranquilhsed tesentments but for a shoit time Upon the mar- 
nage the king had mci eased his allowance from ,£24,000 to 
£50,000 This with £9,000 from Wales and Cornwall made 
up a net income of something less than £ 59,000 a year But 
as the establishment appointed for him by the king amounted 
to £63,000 a year, “ exclusive of his own private expenses,” » 
and no jomtuie had been allowed for the pnncess, he naturally 
complained of insufficiency of income The idea of appealing 
from the niggardliness of tile king to the justice of parliament 
is said to have been a legacy of Bolingbroke on the eve of his 
departure for France. Its “ chief stimulators ” were the younger 
men of the opposition, the “ boys ” as it became the fashion for 
Walpole and his friends to call them, John Russell, fourth Duke 
of Bedford, who m October, 1731, had married Lady Diana 
Spencer, his brother-in-law Charles Spencei, thud Duke of 
Marlborough, Richard and George Grenville, their cousin Geoige 
Lyttelton, and his friend William Pitt, with Chesterfield as 
their counsellor Pulteney, not without hesitation, undeitook 
to move the matter in the house of commons and Wyndham, 
as the leader of the tones, to support it. By dint of “ closet- 
ing,” “ personal intercession,” 1 2 and “ offering carte blanche for 
promissory notes of payment when he came to the ciown,” the 
prince had succeeded, shortly aftei the opening of the session, m 
secunng a majority m the house of commons On February 
21, 1737, the day before that on which the question was to 
come before the house of commons, Walpole persuaded the 
king to send the prince a proposal for accommodation the 
king would execute a settlement of the £50,000 hitherto paid 
the pnnee as an allowance, and would at once settle a jointure 
on the pnncess. The king was chagrined at the failure of the 
offer Walpole replied to his reproaches that “ he had proposed 
to bring the house of commons to reason by it, not the pnnee”. 
His foresight was justified by the event The motion, intro- 
duced by Pulteney, was defeated by 234 to 204 votes, but with 
a bad grace the king assented to a bill settling £50,000 a year 
on the pnnee, with a jointure of the same amount on the pnn- 

1 Lady A Irwin to (Lord Carlisle), March is, 1736 37, Carlisle MSS , p 181 

* Horatio Walpole to Robert Trevor, Feb 25, 1736-37, Trevor MSS , p. 5 
(in the Bari of Buckinghamshire's MSS ), Htsi. MSS. Comm., 1895 
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ce^s, pawole onl> on the pit nee’s death Subsstant > , theie- 
»oie, the king earned off the Mctui\, -nice tins anungement 
’>a-> L"> tinin the settlement toi the life of the pnncess de- 
ni mi led bv the piince and the opposition 

\\ hen not at his house at Kew the prince, his income 
being unequal to a sepaiate establishment in London, occu- 
pied apaitments at St James’s oi Kensington Palace, oi whei- 
e\ei the couit might happen to be He attended the hztes 
and diawing-rooms, dined m public with the king and queen, 
and obsentd the etiquette of the couit It was a spectial 
solemnity “ the king ne\ er seemed to see oi know* he w as 
m the room , and the queen, though she ga\ e him hei hand 
on all these public occasions, ne\er gave him one single woid 
m public oi pm ate” On July 5, 1737, the prince announced 
to his mothci the pregnancy of the princess The king and 
queen detei mined that hei confinement, which was expected 
m October, should take place at Hampton Couit, where they 
then weie lesident Great, theiefore, v r as then untdtion when 
on the night of Sunday, the 31st, the princess being taken ill, 
the pnnee sccietly hurried her into a coach, diove hei at a 
gallop to St James’s, where no preparations had been made, 
and where she was delivered of a daughter, afterw aids Duchess 
of Brunsw ick As a public mark of the sovereign’s displeasure 
it was detei mined that the prince should be oidered to leave 
St. James’s, and the letter communicating this resolution was 
settled by a cabinet council on September 10 Two days 
later, Fiederick and his family lemoved to Kew The dis- 
approval felt and expressed by many of the older members of 
his party thiew him more into the hands of the ffondcurs d 
out* mice, among whom must be reckoned both Lyttelton and 
Pitt 

'Ihe close of the year, 1737, was marked by the death of 
the queen Her illness, which lasted from November 9 to 20, 
was due to a rupture too long concealed 1 The last scenes, 
painted m detail by Lord Hervey and popularised by Thackeray 
in his j Four Georges, are familiar pictures. According to Sir 
Robert Walpole she moulded her husband’s opinions into 

1 Yet as early as 1734 there were rumours that she had “ a sore leg which is 
very bad u Lady Elizabeth Compton to the Countess of Northampton, Toatns* 
kend MSS , p 244 
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complete accoid with hei own “When I give hei hei 
lesson,” he tokl Hei\e) , “{'she') can make him piopose the 
v 1 iy thing as his own opinion which a week befoie he had 
rejected as mine” Hei political oppoi trinities came moie 
especially during the king’s absences m Hanover, in 1779, 
1732, 1735, and 1736-37, when, to the chagnnof the Pimce of 
Wales, she exeicised the sole regency She indulged a fond- 
ness for theological and philosophical speculation Her parti- 
ality foi latitudinal ians, such as Claike and Whiston, is imputed 
to the influence of hei intimate friend Lady Sundon, who does 
not, howevei, appear to have tanked with contempoianes as 
the queen’s intellectual equal The bench of bishops was 
practically of her selection, and was of maiked intellectual dis- 
tinction She nominated Berkeley for piefeiment, though 
Hoadly thought him of disordeied undei standing and Walpole 
a madman 1 On her deathbed she recommended hei clerk of 
the closet, Joseph Butler, the famous author of The Analogy 
Among men of science she patronised Newton and Halley But 
her chief merit as a queen was her steady support of Walpole, 
even against her own German piepossessions From him she 
learnt and laid to heart the doctnne that the common intei est 
of England and of the d> nasty was peace By the death of 
the queen the main prop of Walpole’s power was removed. 
The opposition rejoiced at the prospect of his fall He him- 
self saw that the king’s irritable vanity could only be managed 
b> a woman Madam Wallmoden, howevei, the reigning mis- 
tress, was no Pompadour W alpole quickly realised the accui acy 
of the king’s description of her, “qu’elle n’avait pas un espnt 
£clatant,” and, though courted by Chesterfield and the opposi- 
tion, she shewed herself incapable of political initiative 

When parliament met on January 24, 1738, the opposition 
selected the gnevances against Spam arising fiom the right of 
search in American waters as the weapon with which to 
attack the ministry They moved for a list of complaints 
made since the previous 1st of September and examined 
witnesses The public were glutted with stones of British 
sailors impnsoned, ironed, tortured, and starved m Spanish 
pnsons Among the witnesses was one Robert Jenkins, master 

1 Lord Wilmington to Duke of Dorset, Feb. 15, 1732, SackviUe MSS , 1 , 148 
Hist MSS Comm , 1904. 
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of t'e brig Kt'vcta, whose \ esscl had been boai dec b\ a 
guaida-co^ta oil Apnl c ), i" 3 L mid his cai cut off bv the 
captain Jenkins pioduced a siveied cat befoie a committee 
of the commons, which sat Mai eh io- 2 r, 173®. mid the vai 
t» Pt en-ued has become notonous to postentv as “the war 
of Jenkins’s cai ” t In the house of commons Walpole was 
tin the time successful m model ating the tone of the resolu- 
tions proposed, paiticulaily m evading the question of the 
light of ‘-eaich of ships suspected of cortiaband tiadmg with 
Spanish Ameiican poits conceded by a tieat) of 1C67 But 
he could not control the house of loids where, besides New- 
castle, two membeis of h’s cabinet, Haidwicke and Hai ling- 
ton, were foi wai Upon Maich 30 Carteret earned an addiess 
against the light of seaich “ No seaich,” he exclaimed, u is 
a civ that runs fiom the sailm to the merchant, fiom the 
mei chant to the pailiament, and fiom paihament it ought to 
reach the throne ” 

On the whole, so long as a disci eet silence was observed 
about theoretical nghts, Spain displaced a concihatoiy spmt 
A piehminaiy negotiation was opened up m London b;y the 
Spanish en\oy Geraldmo (Thomas Fitzgerald), and this, under 
Walpole's guidance, w r as approaching completion It was agreed 
that the claims against Spain should be appraised at £200,000 
Against this sum were set-off the losses, estimated at £60,000, 
inflicted by Admit al B>ng on the Spanish fleet at the battle of 
Cape Passaro m 1718, a claim acknowledged in the treaty of 
Seville m 1729 The remaining £140,000 Spam pioposed to 
pay by assignments on her American revenues, but the English 
ministry preferred to make an allowance of ,£45,000 for cash 
payment The sum due from Spam was thereby reduced to 
£95,000. The questions of the right of search and the delimita- 
tion of Florida and Georgia were referred to a commission which 
was to report within eight months. This convention being sent 
to Madrid for ratification, Philip V. rejected it as leaving un- 
settled a claim of the Spanish government from the South Sea 
Company of £68,000 due under the conditions of the Asiento 
Keene, our minister at Madrid, agreed that the £68,000 should 

1 Recent researches have disproved Burke’s assertion that the story told by 
Jenkins was a “ fable See Sir J K Laughton in Engl Hist Rev , iv. (Oct,, 
1889). 74 i 
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CHAP be paid if it weie pioved to be owing With this proviso, 
XXIi which the Spanish ministry mterpieted as an absolute piomise, 
he and La Quadra, afterwaids Maiquis of Villanas, the Spanish 
minister of foreign affairs, signed the convention on Jaimaiy 
14, 17 39, NS On its arrival at London (Januaiy 15-26, 
1738-39) it received the appioval of the cabinet council 

A 1 evulsion of feeling upon a measure at fiist sight tolei- 
able is a common experience in politics When parliament 
assembled on Februaiy I, O S , the opposition, moie anxious 
to evict Walpole from power than to avoid a war, overwhelmed 
the convention with torrents of indignation The light of 
search unchallenged 1 the outrage on Jenkins’s ear unrediessed > 
the victory of Passaro to be penalised by the exaction of com- 
pensation * and, after all, the observance of the convention by 
Spam to depend, by an annexed declaiation on the pait of 
Philip V , upon the issue of the negotiations with the South 
Sea Company* The country was wrought into a fienzy 
Lampoons and caricatures of ministers and the convention 
filled the town Petitions poured into parliament denouncing it 
In the lords Carteret and Chesterfield led the attack Aigyll, 
with vehement language against the ministers, joined them 
The Prince of Wales gave his first vote m parliament with the 
opposition But the ministry carried the address by 71 to 58 
votes On March 8 the convention was debated in the com- 
mons 

In this debate William Pitt, then thirty-one yeais of age, 
first seriously impressed the political world He was a giand- 
son of Thomas Pitt, governor of Madias, purchaser of the great 
diamond which he sold to the regent Oi leans for .£135,000 
William Pitt had been educated at Eton and at Trinity College, 
Oxford, and had gone the grand tour His friend George 
Lyttelton, a young man of fashion, whose sister the younger 
Thomas Pitt had married, introduced him to his uncle Lord 
Cobham, and m 1731 Pitt obtained a commission in the 
King’s Own, commonly called Cobham’s, regiment of horse 
(King’s Dragoon Guards) He took his profession seriously 
and later told Lord Shelburne “ there was not a mihtaiy book 
he did not read through” Cobham, after being dismissed in 
1733, became the recruiting officer of the rising talent known 
as the “ boy patriots,” and under his patronage William Pitt in 
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Febiuaiy, I 735 i succeeded his eldei biothei Thomas as member 
for the family boiough of Old Saium Pitt’s fust speech 111 pai- 
liament on Apnl 29, 173G, atti acted attention The occasion 
being the congiatulatory addiess to the king on the marriage 
of the Prince of Wales, he satmsed by the extra\agance of his 
compliments the attitude of George II to his son Lyttelton 
had already intioduced him to the prince who had at once 
taken him into favoui The speech was lecognised as a blow 
deliveied from the enemy’s camp Walpole had not dismissed 
dukes to tolerate an afliont from a subaltern “We must 
muzzle this terrible young comet of hoise,” he is leported 
to have exclaimed On May 17 Pitt was dismissed the service 
The dismissal not only made him a maityr, it provoked dis- 
cussion among the opposition as to the policy of excluding 
officers altogether fiom a pailiament in which they weie only 
free to \ote as the dependants of the ministiy of the day 1 He 
became m September, 1737, the pnnce’s gioom of the bed- 
chamber, and his lesentment against Walpole displayed itself 
in incessant declamation against the corruption and absolutism 
of the minister. His speech on the Spanish comention, if we 
judge by our repoits of it, was an inflammatory harangue 
“ Mr Pitt spoke very well, but veiy abusively,” is the note of 
one of his audience The abuse answered its purpose in dis- 
crediting Walpole, whose majority was reduced to twenty-eight 
The 1 eduction of the ministerial majority, intelligence of the 
growing irritation m Spam on account of the letention at 
Gibraltar m March, 1739, of a squadron under Admiral 
Haddock, after an undertaking had been given to lecall it, 
and anticipation that the obstinacy of the South Sea Company 
would render a collision unavoidable, combined to recommend 
retirement as Walpole’s most politic course George refused to 
accept his resignation. Walpole repeated his offer, but yielded 
to the king’s pressure and remained at his post That he did so 
was perhaps due to his knowledge that the opposition intended 
to secede from the house of commons Their secession, headed 
by Pulteney and Wyndham, took place on March 9, 1739 
It was a theatrical coup devised by Bohngbroke, who had re- 
turned to England in Decembei, 1738 As a manoeuvre m 
practical politics, it was a ridiculous failure It impressed no 
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one , 1 it mv olved a breach of ti ust to the constituencies con- 
cerned , it did not even command the appioval of the whole 
partj S11 John Barnaid, Loids Combuiy and Poluaith, 
Plumer and others refused to secede The consequence was 
that the opposition was reduced to insignificance, while Wal- 
pole was enabled to carry through ministerial measuies with 
unpiecedented smoothness As in all moments of respite fiom 
political pressuie, he busied himself with measures for the en- 
couiagement of tiade It was in this year, 1739, that when 
sounded by Lord Chesterfield upon a project foi the taxation 
of America, he answeied, “ I have old England set against 
me, and do you think I will have new England likewise?” 
But he vindicated his refusal on the higher giound that the tiue 
policy was the developement, not the exploitation of colonial 
prosperity He preferred rather to enlarge the bounds of 
colonial fieedom by lemoving from the sugar colonies the re- 
strictions upon the exportation of sugar direct to Euiopean 
ports south of Cape Finisterre, France having by this policy 
almost absorbed the sugar trade of Southern Euiope 1 

The factious character of the opposition exhibited itself in 
their attitude upon the vote for the army. In February, 1738, 
while driving the country into war, they opposed the vote foi 
17,400 men proposed by the ministry, Shippen moving a lcduc- 
tion to 12,000 men It was a relief to Walpole, theiefore, 
when in the session of 1739 the secession of the opposition 
facilitated the passage through the commons of a tieaty with 
Denmark engaging the services of 6,000 men for a subsidy of 
£ 70,000 a year The treaty rescued Denmark from the grasp 
of France, which had already secured Sweden. It was a first 
step m the new “ northern system ” of England which looked 
to the two ancient adveisanes of Sweden, Denmark and Russia, 
to counterpoise the influence of France in the Baltic When on 
May 23 the plenipotentiaries met to exchange ratifications of 
the convention with Spam, the Spaniards demanded the with- 
drawal of Haddock’s squadron from their coasts, and declared 
the revocation of the Asiento and their intention to seize the 
South Sea Companies’ effects as an indemnification for the 
£68,000 they claimed. As if to exclude the possibility 

* Horatio Walpole to Robert Trevor, May 8 19, 1739, Trevor MSS , p 30 

9 N A Brisco, Economic Policy of Robert Walpole, 1907, p 164 
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of an accommodation, the}- added a geneial asseition of the CH'VP 
light of seaich Of this claim Keene had been directed to xxn 
exact an explicit 1 enunciation, a sign that the pohc> of Walpole 
was no longer authontatrve in the ministi} V ai was now 
unavoidable and both sides made active preparations 1 At the 
beginning of July Haddock in the Mediterranean was stiongl} 
leinfoiced A fleet foi the defence of the coasts was equipped 
under the command of Admiral S11 John Norris B} the end 
of the summei, the effective foice of the na\} was estimated at 
28,870 seamen and 84. ships of wai canying 3,996 guns, ex- 
clusive of fireships and tiansports 

Although wai had not yet been foimally declaied, the 
English ministiy detei mined to stuke in the West Indies, and 
on July 19, Vice-Admiral Edwaid Vernon leceived instiuctions 
“ to destroy the Spanish settlements and to distress their ship- 
ping” Vernon had sat m parliament as a member of the 
whig opposition, had signalised himself by the aenmony of his 
invective, and had boasted that with six ships he could destioy 
Porto Bello, the port in which the guarda-costas, the Spanish 
revenue vessels, weie fitted out Ai riving off Porto Bello on 
Novembei 20, with six ships, Vernon found the Spaniards un- 
piepared, and on the 21st, after a hot cannonade, captuied 
the place by assault The formalities of diplomacy having 
been exhausted, the declaiation of war issued in London on 
Octobei 19 It was leceived with tianspoits of enthusiasm 
“a war with Spain was a wai of plunder” The fiist-fiuits 
weie soon tasted By the end of the month the news 
reached London that Haddock’s squadron had captured two 
treasuie ships from the Caiaccas, each of the estimated value 
of ,£100,000 Walpole alone kept his head “They now 
ring the bells,” he exclaimed with bitterness, “they will 
soon wnng then hands” It is now known 2 that he was 
aware of the Family Compact and that Spain would be joined 

1 Mr Armstrong, who insists on the indisposition of the Spaniards to go to 
war, says that u till within a month of the declaration of war, October, 1739, no 
serious preparations were made m Spain” Elisabeth Fatness (1892), p 355 
But Horatio Walpole writing to Robert Trevor on June 8-19, announces the re- 
ceipt of a dispatch from Keene, and says , u Spam is preparing all the ships they 
can get together to offend and defend ” Trevor MSS * p 33 

*Sir J R Seeley in Engl Htst Rev , 1 (Jan , 1886), 86 
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XXII Prussia, and Prussia might, in Horatio Walpole’s opinion, 
have been gained by the support of England to its claim to 
the disputed succession of Berg and Julich Heie, indeed, 
Hanoverian antipathies stood m the way of British interests 
When Fiedeiick II came to the Prussian throne m 1740, 
the question was still unsettled, and Walpole, Newcastle, and 
Hardwicke weie urgent with the king to offer a guarantee as 
the price of the Piussian alliance 1 Unfoitunately, theie were 
outstanding bickerings with Hanover over the succession to 
East Fuesland, which Hoiatio Walpole recommended should 
be ceded by Hanover 2 and conflicting claims m Mecklenbuig 
Meanwhile, the marriage of the eldest daughter of Louis XV 
with Don Philip, the younger son of Philip V and Elisabeth 
Farnese, gave fresh fotce to the Family Compact 

Parliament met earlier than usual, on November 1 5, 1739. 
The seceders, being now alive to the futility of then demon- 
stration, returned to the house of commons, and Pulteney 
vindicated their action, declaring it justified by the declaration 
of war, an acceptance of the policy they had lepiesented 
Though the address was carried in both houses, the couise of 
the session revealed the growing weakness of Walpole’s position 
One rebuff followed another He was harassed by gout and 
the stone, which left him but intermittent vigoui and disturbed 
the balance of his naturally placid temper “All agree Sir 
Robert cannot live,” wrote Pope in 1740 A supply of 
£ 4,000,000 for the war was granted with alacrity, the land 
tax being again raised to four shillings in the pound , but 
official returns shewed that no more than 21,500 seamen had 
been procurable for the navy during 1739 In April, 1740, 
only twenty out of the thirty ships reserved to guard the 
Channel were manned. In the hope of filling the gaps, the 
admiralty laid an embargo upon all shipping excepting coasteis 
It was clear, however, to Walpole that the time had airived 
when makeshift expedients should be replaced by a regular 
system The problem was not of a kind new to him As 

1 Newcastle to Harrington, September ir, 1740, R O, MS , State Papers, 
G II , bundle 5,220, no 48 , cf Horatio Walpole to Robert Trevor, September 
23-October 4, 1740, Trevor MSS , p 54. 

* Ibid , p 50, June 7-18, 1740 
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secietaiy at vvai m 1708 he had been responsible for the act 1 
empou ei mg paiish officeis to seaich for and impress vagi ants 
and paupers for ser\ice as soldiers and marines F01 the sea 
service more effective material was needed than could be raised 
from the landom sweepings of the countiy-side ~ A committee 
of the house of commons reported in favour of establishing 
a general legistei of all seafanng men Admiral Sir Charles 
Wager, the first lord of the admiralty, Walpole’s constant 
supporter, biought 111 a bill to carry out this recommendation 
on Februaiy 5 The opposition lose in arms The plan was 
Fiench , it smacked of slavery Against it Pitt hurled all 
his thunders — “ the prettiest words,” said Winnington, “ and 
the worst language he had ever heard” All that the ministiy 
could cariy was a futile resolution “ that a voluntary register 
would be of great utility to the kingdom ” The conduct of 
the opposition was the more unpatriotic in that it convinced 
the war party in France that the supply of seamen would run 
short and English naval supiemacy be overthrown 3 

In the middle of March the news arrived of Vernon’s cap- 
ture of Porto Bello It was not enough to exalt this somewhat 
minor success into a great national victory It was converted 
into party capital The two houses of parliament voted thanks , 
congiatulatory addresses pouied in upon the king , medals were 
struck showing Vernon’s head with the legend “ He took 
Porto Bello with six ships”. In this legend lay the sting 
which the opposition, who claimed the hero of the hour as 
their peculiar property, applied to Walpole Admiral Hosier 
in 1726-27, at the head of twenty ships, had ventured 
no further than to establish a blockade of Porto Bello which 
had cost the country, besides the life of the admiral himself, 
the lives of 4,000 men The inference was clear The naval 
strength of the country had been sapped by Walpole’s pusillan- 
imity. The ministry resolved to insure superiority at sea In- 
formation having reached them that the French squadrons at 
Toulon and Brest had sailed for America, 4 they dispatched 

1 7 Anne, c 2 

2 Circular for impressment of seamen from the lords of the council to the lords 
lieutenant, June 15, 1739, Hist MSS Comm , 6th Rep , App , p 474 

8 Newcastle to Harrington, September 19, 1740, R O, MS , State Papers, 
Dom , G. II , bundle 52, no 55 

4 This explanation, hitherto unknown, of what has sometimes been represented 
as an aimless profusion of strength, is contained in a draught letter from Newcastle 
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at the end of Octobei an auxiliary fleet under Rear-Admiral 
Sir Chalonei Ogle, consisting of the vast number of 1 1 5 ships, 
thirly-thiee of them of the line, with 15,000 sailors and 9,000 
to 10,000 soldieis on boaid On January 7, I 74 I > Ogle joined 
Vernon at Port Royal, in Jamaica, where a council of war 
decided upon the 1 eduction of Cartagena, the strongest place 
in Spanish Amenca General Wentwoith, who succeeded on 
Loid Cathcart’s death to the command of the tioops, having 
fiist delayed and then mismanaged an assault on Apnl 9, 
settled down to a siege By the 24th his effective force had 
dwindled to 3,200 men, the remnant that had survived the 
fire of the enemy and the moie searching deadhness of the 
climate Smollett has left a descuption of the misery, of which 
he was an eye-witness, enduied by the wounded and sick 1 
It was detei mined to withdiaw A half-hearted attempt was 
next made 111 July by Wentworth on Santiago m Cuba At 
the end of the yeai, after twelve months of failuie and disease, 
the expedition returned to Jamaica With the public at home 
exultation had been followed by depression On September 
18, 17-10, a small squadron of six ships had been dispatched 
to the Pacific under Commodore George Anson So lavish 
were the preparations for the support of Veinon that Anson’s 
squadron could only be manned with difficulty Its foiccs 
for land service consisted of 500 woin-out Chelsea pensioners 
and undrilled marines For three yeais it disappeared from 
sight Anxiety for its fate added to the disappointment over 
Vernon’s failure 

On October 20, 1740, the Emperor Charles VI died and 
by virtue of the pragmatic sanction his daughter Mana Theresa 
succeeded to his dominions Eight days later followed the 
death of Anne of Russia, Austria’s most powerful ally After 
rapid militaty preparations, Frederick II threw a Piussian 
army into the Austnan province of Silesia The entire con- 
tinental system constructed by England as a barrier against 
French aggressions had fallen to pieces m a few weeks In 
this critical conjuncture of events, m which Great Britain 

to the lord president (Wilmington) of September 9, 1740 The letter states that 
Vernon had already ten sail of the line with him and that the addition of the thirty- 
three now dispatched would give a total of forty-three as against the combined 
Spanish and French forces of thirty nine R O , MS , State Papers, Dom , G 11 , 
bundle 52 1 Roderick Random, chap xxxiv 
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found itself hampered by a war with Spam and bound by its 
guarantee of the pragmatic sanction to face a piobable coali- 
tion ariayed against Austria, an opportunity offered itself for 
the hist peisonal attack upon Walpole This attack was led 
on Febiuary 13, 1741, by Caiteret m the lords and by Sandy s 
in the commons After arraigning the whole policy of Wal- 
pole, domestic as well as foreign, a motion was made foi an 
address to the ciown to lemove him “ fiom His Majesty’s 
piesence and counsels foi ever” Pelham and Henry Fox were 
Walpole’s chief apologists, but the most masterly defence was 
that of the minister himself He defended himself against the 
invidious charge, formulated afteiwaids by the pen of Boling- 
broke in the protest of the defeated minority of the pecis, that 
he had made himself “ a sole or even a fiist ministei ” As m 
this connexion the ominous name of Sti afford was mentioned, 
such an accusation was at that epoch of constitutional develope- 
ment one of grave moment In the house of lords, where the 
Pnnce of Wales was piesent but did not vote, the motion was 
defeated by cighty-one to fifty-foui votes In the commons 
Shippen, at the head of thirty-four Jacobites, walked out of the 
house, so that the opposition, who had been handing lound 
lists of the incoming ministry, found themselves defeated by 
290 to 106 votes The defection of Shippen did not, indeed, 
decide the battle, but in Chesterfield’s phrase, “ it broke the 
opposition to pieces ” Recent discoveries of letters 1 establish 
that since 1734 Walpole had been playing off the Jacobites 
against the lest of the opposition by an indirect correspond- 
ence with the pretender, carried on with the cognizance of the 
king 

Notwithstanding majorities in parliament, in the country 
at laige the ministry was falling into increasing unpopularity 
Mana Theresa having summoned the king as elector to sup- 
port her against Prussia and France, he repaired to Hanover in 
May, despite Walpole’s remonstrances, and in September, in 
a fit of alarm, without consulting the cabinet m London, hastily 
negotiated a treaty for the neutrality of the electorate, a step 
possibly necessary but involving him in a torrent of obloquy. 
Parliament was dissolved on April 27, 1741. In the new 

1 Hodgktn MSS , p 235, Hist. MSS Comm , 1897. Sec also the author’s 
article w Walpole, Sir Robert,” m the Diet. Nat Btog, 
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XXI1 short of the ministerialists During the interval befoie the 
session began the tide of Walpole’s unpopulantj still shewed 
signs of rising Fiom abroad came the ill news of Cartagena 
in Octobei and the failure of the enterpnse against Cuba 
Losses of merchantmen captured by Spanish -vessels of wat 
■were constantly lepoited Bankiuptcies weie of “ daily ” occui- 
lence, if we may accept the rhetoric of William Muiray, who 
m 1738 had distinguished himself by his speech in the house 
of commons upon the mei chants’ petition concerning the 
Spanish depredations In the beginning of Decembei Haddock 
was compelled by the infenority of his force to letire befoie a 
Spanish and Fiench fleet to Port Mahon and another naval 
failure was added to the debit of the mmistiy But the de- 
cisive blow to Walpole’s ciedit was the news of the tieaty foi 
the neutrality of Hanover, though in this he had been compelled 
to a reluctant acquiescence m an accomplished fact 

The new pailiament met on December I, 1741 The turn 
of the balance between the two parties would be detei mined 
by the lesults of the tnals of election petitions On December 
17 ministerialists returned foi Bossmey were unseated by six 
votes and five days later those for Westminster by foui (220 
to 216) The victories of the opposition weie celebiated by 
bonfires all over the town Unless some diversion could be 
effected, it was plain that the ministry was doomed. Modern 
usage might demand resignation , but resignation which now, 
at the worst, means retuement was likely, as Horace Walpole 
said, to mean the Tower, and he tells us that, when defeat 
came, people hired windows in the city to see the fallen 
minister pass by It is mere pedantry to apply modem con- 
ventions to a time when a man’s fortune and peihaps his life 
were at stake On January 21, 1742, Pulteney deliveied his 
long-expected attack, by moving to refer to a seciet committee 
the papers relating to the war Walpole replied with astonish- 
ing vigour and effect, and was supported by Pelham, Win- 
nington, and Yonge The ministry was victonous, with the 
assistance of two deserters from the tones, by 253 to 250 
votes On the 28th upon a point arising out of the Chippen- 
ham election petition, it was placed in a minority of one The 
final struggle over that election was to take place on February 2, 
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and on Sunday, January 31, Walpole made up his mind to chap. 
resign Rumouis had appaiently got about, foi on the division ' Sk '' vI1 
the ministry was beaten by 241 to 225 On February 9 

Walpole was created Earl of Orford, and on the nth he re- 
signed all his offices But so notonous was the confidence 
reposed m him by the king that nuthei paity regarded him 
as an extinct foice in politics “ All cry out,” wiote Horace 
Walpole, “ that he is still minister behind the curtain ” 

The new Eail of Orfoid’s first care was to paialyse the 
opposition He advised the king to offer Pultenej the head- 
ship of the administration on condition that he should not be 
impeached Pulteney leplied that he was “ not a man of 
blood ” But Pultenej made three mistakes He had failed 
to leain the lesson which Walpole first taught the nation, that 
the seat of power was the house of commons , he assumed 
that he could air the dismteiestedness of his “ patnotism ” by 
refusing office, and yet by a seat in the cabinet letain a guiding 
hand upon the helm of government , and he yielded to the 
king’s wish to make as few changes as possible m the mimstiy. 
Among a numerous paity hungiy for their shaie of the spoils, 
such a concession was certain to pioduce heart-burnings His 
nominations weie the Earl of Wilmington as first loid of the 
treasury, Sandys as chancelloi of the exchequer, Cartel et as 
secretaiy for the northern department in the place of Harring- 
ton, who was to be piesident of the council, and a few other 
minor officials, among them Sir John Hynde Cotton, a 
Jacobite, on the board of admiralty The leal head of the 
administration was Carteret, who, after Walpole, possessed the 
king’s confidence Carteret’s mind, like Pulteney’s, had no 
place for personal rancour But smaller men hoped to wm 
a name by driving on measures against Walpole, and the 
tones, in resentment at their exclusion, joined in a persecution 
likely to embarrass the new ministry A motion by Lord 
Limenck for an inquiry “ Into the conduct of Robert Earl of 
Orford during the last ten years,” was carried by 252 to 245 
votes, and a secret committee of twenty-one was appointed 
by ballot, of whom not more than two were supporters of the 
fallen minister. Limenck himself was elected chairman 

Flushed with expectations of startling disclosures and 
VOL IX 24 
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CHAP conscious of the necessity of substantiating then oft-iepeated 
XXII. c h ar ges of peculation and coiruption, the committee of seciecy 
entered with aidour upon their mquuy The outcome of then 
investigations was insignificant some alleged promises of places 
to voters and financial assistance to candidates at two or three 
contested elections , a charge of conspiracy to defraud, because 
the conti actors who undertook to furnish the pay to the troops 
in the expedition against Caitagena gained 14 psi cent , an 
expenditure of secret service money computed at a million and 
a half m ten years , the subsidising of newspapeis to the ex- 
tent of £50,000 m ten years, a piactice which had been long 
maintained by successive admmistiations A conclusion so 
lame and impotent provoked a reaction of opinion in favoui of 
Oifoid When in the autumn session an cndeavoui was made 
to revive the inquiry, even the eloquence of Pitt, who had been 
foremost m his animosity, failed to cariy the house with him, 
and the motion was lejected on December 1 by 253 to 186 
In pioportion as the credit of Orford was laised, the credit 
of Pulteney fell At the end of the session he made up his 
mind to go to the upper house, and on July 16 was created 
Earl of Bath Some promotions of his friends followed, the 
most important among them being the substitution of Loid 
Gower, a tory, for Lord Hervey, as loid pnvy seal Orfoid 
welcomed his old opponent m the house of lords with, “You 
and I are now two as insignificant men as any m England”. 
Pulteney’s acceptance of a peerage, said to have been piessed 
upon him by the king at Orford’s instance, seemed to the peo- 
ple to give the lie to his repeated professions of disinterested- 
ness He was bespattered with virulent abuse and derided m 
a succession of witty vers de socitti from the facile pen of Ifan- 
buiy Williams 



CHAPTER XXIII 


THE CARTERET ADMINISTRATION 

At the accession of Caiteret to the direction of foieign affans, 
a change of the foitune of wai m favoui of Mana Theresa was 
m full piogiess, but an Austrian defeat at Chotusit7, on Ma} 
17, 1742, piomised a renewal of the French ascendancy in 
Germany and Bohemia The haughty spmt of Mana Theiesa 
now stooped to consider the sui render of Silesia, while piudence 
piescnbed to Frederick contentment with his acquisitions under 
the guarantee of Gieat Britain and the States-general Undei 
Caiteiet’s instiuctions a settlement was effected by the treaty 
ofBieslau, of which the pielimmanes weie signed on June 11 
The treaty restored Gieat Britain to ciedit as a mediator in 
continental politics, and conferred on Carteret the reputation 
of being the most brilliant foreign ministei m Europe In the 
meanwhile the aval ambitions of Elisabeth Farnese and Charles 
Emanuel of Sardinia to carve kingdoms out of the Austrian 
possessions m Italy were working apace The failure of Ad- 
mit al Haddock, m face of the threatening attitude of a French 
fleet, to prevent the transport of troops from Spain had been 
followed m December, 1741, by the landing of 14,000 Spaniaids 
on Genoese terntoiy Don Carlos had already welcomed a 
Spanish army at Naples 

The complete ascendancy of Spain in Italy was as danger- 
ous to Charles Emanuel as that of France in Germany to 
Frederick of Piussia. In March, 1742, his position was 
strengthened by the dispatch of an English fleet to the 
Mediterranean under the command of Vice-Admiral Mathews, 
who was also accredited to him as plempotentiaiy The ac- 
cession of Sardinia to the cause of Mana Theresa would enable 
England to strike a blow at Spam in the north of Italy, while 
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CHAP the Spanish dependency of Naples lay open to hei fleet 
\.KIII Caiteiel’s piomise of a subsidy of .£200,000 detei mined Chailcs 
Emanuel He signed at Turin a convention with Austna on 
Febiuary 1, 1742, marched an army of 30,000 men into Lom- 
baidy and united with the Austrian General Tiaun A change 
came over the Spanish fortunes in Italy While Mathews 
was blockading the French and Spanish fleets in Toulon, he 
detached Commodore Martin n't command of three ships of 
the line, two frigates, and four bomb vessels, to compel the 
King of Naples to sign a convention withdrawing his 
troops from the Spanish aimy On August 9, I74 2 > under 
threat of a bombardment at the expiration of half an horn’s 
grace, Don Cailos yielded 1 In that half-houi England had 
dissipated Elisabeth Fainese’s dream of a kingdom of Lom- 
bardy foi her younger son, Don Philip 

At the close of the year 1741, Maria Theiesa’s envoy de- 
manded, in fulfilment of treaty obligations, the dispatch of 
troops for the protection of the Austrian Netherlands against 
the French For this the king and nation weie equally jealous , 
the king because it promised additional secunty to Hanover, 
and because he was bound to enforce the pragmatic sanction, 
the nation at large out of sympathy with the young Queen of 
Hungary It was determined that 16,000 Bntish troops should 
be embaiked for Flanders, to join the auxiliary coips of Hes- 
sians and Hanoverians Argyll, who had been reinstated by 
the new ministry, having resigned, Stan was nominated com- 
mander-in-chief and was accredited in March, 1742, to the 
States-general with the task of persuading them to furnish a 
contingent of troops The total force which, it was anticipated, 
would be at the disposal of the maritime powers consisted of 

14.000 Austrians, 20,000 Dutch, 6,000 subsidised Hessians, 

16.000 Hanoverians, and 16,000 Bntish — in all 72,000 men 
The rest of the year was wasted in waiting for the Dutch con- 
tingent The British army remained m its hcadquaiteis at 
Ghent “ idle, unemployed, and quarrelling with the inhabitants ” 

The assumption sedulously inculcated by the opposition 

a So Sir J. K Laughton m the J Did Nat Biog 9 art “Martin, William ” 
Luigi Bossi, however, in his Istorta d'ltalta (1823), xix , 211, states it at two 
hours, adding however, “ tratto quindi dalla tasca roriuolo, comincio a contame 1 
minuti,” which makes the half-hour the more probable 
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writeis al this period, that the connexion with Hanover w r as ch\p 
disadvantageous to Gieat Bntain, was denved rather fiom VS-111 
patriotic sentiment than fiom a just estimate of the politi- 
cal situation But it did impiess British public opinion with 
the conviction that Bntish resources weie being sacrificed to 
alien policy Gieat, therefoie, was the dismay of Carteret and 
New'castle when the king announced to them his intention to 
disband 16,000 of his Hanoverian tioops on account of the ex- 
pense The Dutch weic still hesitating Such a withdrawal 
was certain to mciease then timidity The cabinet, theiefore, 
unanimously decided that the x 6,000 Hanoverians should be 
taken into pay as from August 31, 1742 In the meanwhile 
the mission of Stair to the States-genend had proved a failure 
In Octobei Carteiet took ovei the negotiations Within a week 
he obtained fiom the Dutch an undertaking to join England 
in the payment of subsidies to the Queen of Hungary and 
to furnish 20,000 tioops towaids the campaign It was a 
tnumph to set off against the odium in which the mmistiy was 
involved by the transaction 1 elating to the 16,000 Hanovenans 
“Hanovei,” writes Horace Walpole, “is the word given out 
for this wmtei ” There was a shower of pamphlets denouncing 
what one of them calls “the Hanover rudder” Of these the 
most famous weie The Case of the Hanover Troops, attributed 
by Horace Walpole to the co-operation of Pitt, Lyttelton, 
and Dodmgton, and effectively answered by Hoiatio Walpole 
in The Interest of Gieat Britain Steadily Pursued In spite 
of the unpopularity of the government’s action, the weakness 
of the opposition m the commons was shewn by a minonty 
of 193 to 260 ministerialists (December 10) George mean- 
while strengthened himself by two prudent alliances A treaty 
with Prussia, signed at Westminster on November x8, 1742, 
by which each sovereign guaranteed the other’s teiritones, pro- 
tected Hanover against a French raid , and a treaty with Rus- 
sia stipulated that the empress should furnish 12,000 troops 
and Great Britain twelve men-of-war, if either should be attacked 
by a fresh enemy in the war between Russia and Sweden or 
between England and Spain France, the secret instigator of 
Sweden as of Spain, was the enemy aimed at 

Parliament rose on April 21, 1743, and on the 27th George, 
greedy of glory, embarked for the continent Stair’s army had 
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begun marching eastwards m February 1 with the object of 
cutting off the French from then Bavarian allies In the 
middle of May Stair fixed his camp at Aschaffenbuig, where 
theie was a bridge over the Main Here he was joined by the 
king, the young Duke of Cumberland, and Carteiet His 
forces consisted of some 30,000 men, but remfoi cements were 
expected of 6,000 Hanovenans, whom George, by way of 
appeasing the stoim in England, had freshly laised at his own 
expense, and 6,000 Hessians released from garrisoning the 
barrier fortresses He was threatened by a French army of 
50,000 men under Marshal Noailles, who had superseded Bellc- 
lsle Stan’s force, which went by the name of “ the piagmatic 
army,” was the victim of divided counsels His supplies were 
cut off by the enemy’s cavalry , the English and Hanoverians 
weie bickenng, discipline was daily slackening He pioposed 
to the Duke of Aienberg, the commander of the 20,000 Austnan 
auxiliaries, with whom he was on bad terms, to give battle , but 
the Austrian refused, and Noailles, hoping to starve the allies out, 
abstained from attack It was lesolved to fall back down the 
river to Hanau, the rendezvous of the Hessians and Hano- 
verians, by the road on the right bank of the Mam about six- 
teen English miles H alf-way lay the village of Dettmgen which 
the French, having thrown two bridges across the Main at 
Seligenstadt, occupied with 30,000 of their best tioops under 
the command of Noailles’ nephew, the Duke de Gramont In 
front of Dettmgen lay a ravine and moiass It was the inten- 
tion of Noailles to harass the retreating allies with his aitillery 
from the other bank of the river, to trap them in Dettmgen, 
and, himself seizing Aschaffenburg, to prevent their escape to 
the rear Dettmgen was to prove a British Sedan 

The allied army left its camp early on June 27, the king 
with the British being m the rear, where the attack was ex- 
pected At eight o’clock in the morning the advanced guard 
reached the outskirts of Dettmgen, only to find the village 
occupied by the French A halt was called During six hours 
the two armies watched one another, the allied army being 
drawn up in five lines, three of foot and two of horse The 
French artilleiy at the distance of 200 to 300 yards on the 
other side of the nver poured an incessant fire upon the allies’ 

1 Russell- Astley MSS , p 333, Htsl MSS Comm , 190c 
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left flank At last Gramont’s patience gave way He aban- 
doned an impregnable position, commanding a defile through 
which the allies would have to pass, crossed the boggy lavme, 
and thiew himself upon the allied army drawn up m the plain, 
thereby paialysing the action of the Fiench artillery on the 
opposite bank The French cavalry broke the diagoons m 
front of the allies’ left, but weie thrown into disoider by the 
second line of infantry For the last time a king of Great 
Britain was seen at the head of his tioops Geoige, who had 
hastened to the fiont of his right wing, dismounted fiom his 
charger, which had become unmanageable, and on foot, sword 
m hand, led the Bntish and Hanovenan infantry The French 
foot failed to retrieve the lout of the horse Broken by a 
charge of the British infantry, they took to flight, many being 
drowned m trying to cioss the river At the end of four hours 
the field remained in possession of the allies, who had lost 2,381 
men , the Fiench losses being more than double that number 
The Duke of Cumberland was wounded in the leg, and his 
courage as colonel of the First Foot Guaids (Grenadiers) is 
attested by Wolfe, the heio of Quebec, who was present As 
it was of the fiist consequence to reach Hanau, the men being 
without food, it was necessaiy for the victorious army to 
abandon its wounded to the care of the enemy 

Stair, finding the expected reinforcements at Hanau, pressed 
the king to cross the Main and intercept the retreat of the 
French upon the Rhine , or in the alternative, to hurry the 
army to Flanders, thence to carry out his plan of invading 
France To his moitification no notice of his advice was taken, 1 
though it was supported by General Ligonier, who at the head 
of Ligonier’ s Black Hoise, now the 7th Dragoon Guards, had 
distinguished himself in the action A penod of inactivity 
ensued, broken only by the ravages of dysentery and by in- 
cessant bickerings between the English and Hanovenans, who 
were accused of enjoying the king’s partiality, notwithstanding 
indifferent behaviour during the battle Fortunately for the 
allies, Noailles was in no situation to retrieve his defeat The 

1 This u> attributed by Lieut -Colonel Russell of the First Foot Guards, after 
a conversation with Stair, to Carteret’b anxiety to avoid a war with France Russell- 
Asiley MSS , p 2G2 Noailles had humoured this fiction of peace between the 
two countries by releasing and giving money to English prisoners taken a few days 
before Dettingen Ibid , p- 243 
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CHAP result of the campaign was that the French, greatly weakened, 
were driven out of Germany 

Cartel et, m continuous attendance on the king, had been 
busy with diplomacy Charles Emanuel had manfully fulfilled 
his part under the convention of Turin, but Maria Theresa had 
failed to dischaige her reciprocal obligations England called 
upon her to satisfy Sardinia by a cession of teintoiy m Italy 
By way of rendeung the advice more palatable, Caiteret at 
Worms and S11 Thomas Robinson at Vienna engaged then 
country to considerable sacrifices England undei took to main- 
tain a strong squadron in the Meditei ranean and to contribute 
an annual subsidy to Sardinia of £200,000 during the war 
The queen on her part, while protesting to Caiteret that the 
dismemberment of the Austrian teintory in Italy was not the 
same thing as the execution of the guaiantee of the prag- 
matic sanction, reluctantly granted the concessions demanded 
This treaty of September 1 3, between the thiee poweis, known 
as the treaty of Woims, was followed by a declaration of war 
by Sardinia against Fiance and led to that tightening of the 
alliance between Fiance and Spam called the treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau or the second Family Compact of October 25 This 
compact, of which the preamble recites that it is based upon 
that of the Esconal, now known as the first Family Compact 
(November 7,17 S 3 ), contemplated a declaration of wat by France 
against England In that event the recoveiy of Gibraltai was 
to be a principal objective of the allies, and no treaty of peace 
was to be signed which should not include it , France was also 
bound to assist Spam to lecover Minorca , both powers were 
to compel the English to suppress the colony of Georgia, and 
the King of Spam undertook not to renew the Asiento m favour 
of England As against this country, it was on the pait of 
France an undertaking to revive Spam’s naval power, on the 
part of Spam a promise of commercial pnvileges to France, 
contingently on the accomplishment by France of its promises 1 

With the conclusion of the treaties of Worms and Fontame- 

1 The treaty was betrayed to the English ministry during its negotiation 
(August, 1740) by an informer known as xoi, whom Coxe m Memoirs of Sir 
R. Walpole , 111 , 457, identifies with the French envoy the Abbd de Bussy New- 
castle to Harrington, August xa, 1740, R O , MS , State Papers, Dom , G II , 
bundle 52, no to See also as to Bussy’s treachery, A. Waddington, Louts XV. 
et le renversement des Alliances (1896), p 101. 
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bleau the wai assumed a new aspect So far, Gteat Britain chap 
had figuied as the auxiliaiy of Austna, and the army \ictonous 
at Dettingen, of which the laigest part was dnectly in Bntish 
pay, was nothing moie than “the piagmatic army” The 
Family Compact bi ought France into the contest as a pnncipal 
against a league of which Great Butain was the head The 
entue range of their conflicting interests was thencefoith in- 
volved In Noith America, in India, 1 on the sea thioughout 
the world there had begun between France and England a 
struggle foi supremacy In England the news of Dettingen 
aioused an excitement out of pioportion to the merits of a 
\ ictoiy due rather to the folly of the opposing geneial than to 
the skill of our own Theie ivas, howevei, solid ground of 
satisfaction in the steadiness of the British troops Bonfires 
and illuminations hailed the day immoitalised by Handel’s 
“ Dettingen Tc Deum ” The king’s courage and that of the 
young Duke of Cumbeiland were the theme of universal piaise 
But the subsequent inactivity of the army, the bittei feeling 
between the Bntish and the Hanovenan tioops, the alleged 
partiality of the king for his countiymen, and the lesignations 
in disgust of Stair and of his second in command, the Duke of 
Marlboiough, combined to dissipate these favouiable impres- 
sions “ The distinction this wintei ,” wrote Bishop Sherlock 
on October 8, “is to be Hanoverians and Englishmen” 2 3 A 
gieat revulsion of feeling as to the war lapidly arose There 
was a sense that England had alicady expended more than 
her shaie in blood and treasure, and that instead of being an 
auxiliaiy, she was becoming a principal 

Within the cabinet the old colleagues of Orford, Newcastle 
and Hardwicke, largely prompted by him, held these views 
Their party was strengthened in July by the death of Lord 
Wilmington, which threw open the post of first lord of the 
treasury On Orford’s recommendation the king appointed 
Newcastle’s brother, Henry Pelham (August 16) A struggle 
between Carteret and the Pelhams supported by Orford was 

1 In Hardwicke Papers, Brit Mus , Add MSS , 35,906, f 180, is to be found a 
memorandum of an agreement, negotiated at Pans between the French and English 

East India Companies m 1742, for preserving the peace between the two nation- 
alities m the East Indies, notwithstanding a state of war between them in Europe 

3 MSS of C F Weston-Underwood) Hist* MSS Comm , 10th Rep,, App , 
p 27 s * 
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thenceforth inevitable The ministry was giadually reinforced 
with Orford’s fi lends H,enry Fox, who upon the fall of Wal- 
pole had retained his office of surveyor-general of works, was 
made in December a loid of the tieasury In the same month 
Sandys, whom the king disliked, was piomoted to the peerage 
and lesigned the chancelloiship of the exchequei, which was 
taken togethei with the tieasury by Pelham, while Lord 
Cholmondeley, Orford’s son-in-law, replaced the toiy Loid 
Gower as lord privy seal Thomas Wmnmgton, on Oifoid’s 
recommendation, succeeded Pelham as paymaster-general of 
the forces, an accession of a politician of first-rate talent 

The misfortunes of a conflict m which Gieat Britain, under 
the pretext of being an auxiliary, 1 had played a leading pait, 
had naturally incensed public opinion in Fiance The maich 
against Noailles would have justified a declaiation of wai In 
1/42 Captain Richard Noiris, to Flcuiy’s indignation, had vio- 
lated Fiench terntory by destroying five Spanish galleys in 
the Bay of St Tropez Towards the close of 1743, not many 
weeks after the signatuie of the second Family Compact, the 
English fleet in the Mediterranean had driven into the haiboui 
of Toulon a Spanish squadron of twelve vessels As they weie 
unable to get out, the Spanish court applied to Louis XV for 
a convoy, which received orders only to act on the defensive. 
On Febiuaiy 22, 1744, the van and centre of the English fleet, 

1 George tenaciously adhered to the fiction that he was, as Elector of Hanover, 
m command of a “ pragmatic army ’’ to oppose the assumption of the imperial 
dignity by the Elector of Bavaria as Charles VII , and not as King of Great Britain 
at the head of a British army. Great Britain being, from a diplomatic point of 
view, at peace with France The very interesting letters of Lt -Colonel Russell, 
m the Rttsscll-Astley MSS , bring this point out, and it explains much which m 
England led to hostile criticism and brought great unpopularity on the king For 
example, George went into action at Dettmgen wearing the Hanoverian yellow 
sash, which gave mortal offence in England The protest of the peers of January 
31, 1744, denounces “ the Hanoverian guards having for some days done duty upon 
His Majesty at Aschaffenburg, which we look upon as the highest dishonour to his 
Majesty and this Nation," whereas a letter m answer to one of Colonel Russell’s 
points out that this was because “ he was there as Elector of Hanover, not as King, 
and so to be attended by his Hanover people ” Ibid , p 271 Nevertheless, that 
the king did shew a marked preference for the Hanoverians, which was resented 
at the time by the English officers, does also appear Ibid , pp 359, 360 The 
refusal of the king in September to attack the French lines near Worms, notwith 
standing the wishes of the Austrian commanders, “ who want us by all means to 
be engaged in a French war,” is also remarked by Colonel Russell Ibid , p 289 
This attitude must have been due to English influence and was the more absurd 
in view of the treaty for the neutrality of Hanover 
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under the command of Admiral Mathews, came up \\ ith the 
allies, who had stolen out of Toulon three days befote The 
total numbei of the English ships was twenty-nine, that of 
the French fifteen and of the Spaniards twelve In command 
of the English rear was Vice-Admnal Lestoch, between whom 
and Mathews a bitter feud existed Mathews had been for 
some time out of active seivice, he appeals to have lost his 
head and issued contradictoiy signals Lestock nevei came 
into action and the lesult of the engagement was indecisive, 
though Mathews letreated The action off Toulon, sometimes 
called the battle of Hycres, remains famous as e\ idence of the 
indiscipline into which the English navy had fallen during the 
long peace The house of commons voted an address for 
bringing the culpnts to trial Lestock was acquitted on June 
3, 1 746, upon his technical defence that he could not obey the 
signal to engage without disobeying the signal, which was 
also flying, to form line Mathews was dismissed the service 
m 1747, for retreating befoie an mfenor enemy Eleven out 
of the twenty-nine captains were put on their trial, of whom two 
only weie acquitted Two officers emerged with distinction 
fiom the geneial discredit The one was Captain Edward 
Hawke, afterwards the celebrated admnal, who ventured to 
disregaid the signal for line of battle, lan out of the line to 
close with the enemy, and took a Spanish ship of sixty guns, 
the sole prue of the day The othei was James Cornewall, 
captain of the Marlboiough of 90 guns, who fell in the action, 
deserted by Mathews m his letreat His valour is immortalised 
in Westminster Abbey by a huge monument erected by parlia- 
ment to his memory 

The French government had not waited for this collision 
to satisfy its grievances against Great Britain Amelot, the 
minister for foreign affairs, took up negotiations begun by 
Fleury m 1 740 with the Jacobite exiles m Pans and with their 
leaders m Scotland and England From them he received 
the usual assurances of success In the western counties of 
England and in Warwickshire and Staffordshire the gentry 
were for them to a man In London they could count on 196 
out of the 236 common councilmen Of the peers seventy 
were reckoned Jacobites, among them being Bedford, Stanhope, 
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xxin ships in the Downs weie expected to join a Jacobite attempt 

Charles Edwaid, commonly known as the young pretendei, 
had been bom in Rome on December 31, 1720 His educa- 
tion had been scrappy and without definite supervision, be- 
ing sometimes consigned to Jesuit priests, sometimes to pio- 
testant tutors, sometimes to old Jacobite soldiers We have 
his portiait sketched by Horace Mann, who saw him as he 
passed through Florence — “ above the middle height and vciy 
thin, his face rather long the foiehead very broad, the 

eyes fauly large — blue but without spaikle , the mouth laige 
with the lips slightly curled, and the chin moie sharp than 
rounded” He had the chaim of youth and was free flora 
his father’s stiff and ungracious manner He had had a 
slight experience of war, having in 1734 served with cicdit 
in the Spanish army at the siege of Gaeta. As the domestic 
scandals attaching to the old pictender impaired his popularity 
in Scotland and England, the hopes of the Jacobites centied in 
the young pnnee Ten thousand veterans were concentrated 
at Dunkirk under the command of Marshal de Saxe, ille- 
gitimate son of Augustus II Elector of Saxony and King of 
Poland, then esteemed the ablest officer m the Fiench seivice 
and, what was of importance, a protestant. At the end of 
1743 preparations were sufficiently advanced for notice to be 
sent to Rome. Once moie James put his name to a proclama- 
tion addressed to the people of Great Britain His son received 
a commission as regent On the same day, December 23, 
he nominated Loid Lovat Duke of Fraser and lieutenant of 
the counties north of Spey The restless Lovat had, from 
violent denunciations of the union, 2 passed to mtugue with 
the Jacobites, who had unfurled the banner of repeal 

In a message to parliament on February 15, 1744, the 
king announced the expected invasion The apprehension 
acted, as always, like a charm upon political dissensions Stair 
and Marlborough forgot their grievances and tendeied their 
services Stair was reappointed commander-m-chicf The 
moment for an invasion had, indeed, been well chosen Accord- 

1 The list u. in J Colin, Louts XV et les y aroint es (1901), p 31 

9 Lord Lovat to Lord Grange, October x^, 1736, Earl of Mar and Kellie’s 
MSS , p 547 
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ing to Hoiatio Walpole, not more than 7,000 legulai tioops CHU' 
weie available to repel the imading foice Chailes, m the VsaI1 
meanwhile, pioceeded to DunLnk, wheie a flotilla of tians- 
poits was ready On January 26, O S , Admiial de Roquefeuil 
at the head of a fleet of twenty-two ships, sailed out of Brest 
His instructions wore that, notwithstanding theie had been no 
declaiation of wai, he should either destroy or hold the English 
fleet, after lunng it towards the Isle of Wight, while the tians- 
ports undei Saxe, who was to land as neai London as possible, 
earned the troops acioss from Dunkirk On Februaiy 17/28, 
Admual Sir John Noins, having sailed with a consideiably su- 
perioi force to intercept some French ships repoited off the 
coast of Kent, met Roquefeuil’s fleet off Dungeness A hur- 
ucane was blowing and the English admiral postponed an 
engagement till the morning, but the French ships, dmen 
before the gale, escaped undei cover of darkness Of the 
transports lying fully manned and equipped off Dunkirk 
twelve were lost in a tempest on Pebiuaiy 2 5 /March 7, seven 
of them with all on boaid There was now no longer room foi 
the pretence of amity, and on March 4/15 Louis XV declaied 
war He complained, not unreasonably, of the violation of 
the convention of Hanover of October, 1741, by the British 
expedition to Germany, and of the blockade of Toulon The 
English counter-declaration of Maich 29, O S , alleged the 
violation of the pragmatic sanction, the aid afforded by the 
French to the Spanish pmateers in the West Indies, the 
violation of treaties by the constiuction of new woiks at 
Dunkuk and the attempted invasion of England 

On Apnl 3, the king announced to parliament the declara- 
tion of wai Three days afterwaids the opposition took an 
opportunity of demonstrating their fieedom from Jacobitism 
Correspondence with the pretender’s sons was made high treason 
and the English penalties of unlimited forfeiture m such a case, 
abolished on the union with Scotland, were revived 1 The 
command-m-chief was entrusted to a dependant of the Pelhams, 
Field-Marshal Wade, then seventy-three years of age and in 
failing health. Paralysed by dissensions, the allies could agree 
upon no other course than to advance m the beginning of 
June from Brussels to Oudenarde, where they 1 elapsed into 
inaction. When reinforced by the 6,000 Dutch troops which, 

1 17 G II , c 39 , and cf. 7 Anne, c. ax. 
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XXIII j anc j ^- 0 ie p C i the Fiench invasion and letuined eaily in Julj, 1 
their whole foice amounted to 65,000 men, 2 while as it was 
necessaiy to withdiaw a laige numbei of French tioops to 
defend Alsace against the Austnans, Saxe was left with only 
45,000 men On August 10, however, Fiedcnck of Prussia 
again declaied for Fiance The emergency compelled the Aus- 
tuans to letieat from Alsace The French were then able to 
lemfoice Saxe who, while evading a decisive action, cut off 
the supplies of the allied army, and harassed then communi- 
cations Wade, bioken in health and spmts, resigned, and was 
succeeded by the hero of Dettingen, S11 John Ligomei To 
wind up the catalogue of misfoi tunes, the finest ship m the 
navy, the Vtctoiy, with Admiral Sir John Balclien in command 
and an unusual numbei of aristocratic cadets on boaid, was 
lost at sea on October 4 On the othei hand, June had wit- 
nessed the leturn of Commodore Anson aftei an absence of 
nearly four years His adventures lead like a romance He 
had lost five out of six ships and four-fifths of his crews — mis- 
fortunes forgotten in his capture of the Acapulco galleon on 
June 20, 1743, with £500,000 in specie, which was conveyed 
in waggons fiom Portsmouth to London amid popular rejoicings 

Carteret’s popularity, never veiy great, had now vanished, 
yet Geoige’s reliance upon him remained unshaken Alone 
among the mmisteis he kept an eye upon the interests of 
Hanovei A memonal was drawn up by the chancellor Haid- 
wicke attacking his policy upon two fundamental points , its 
failure to detach Prussia from the French, and its inability to 
prevail on the States-general to execute their treaty obliga- 
tions and come forward as principals m the wai The time, it 
urged, had arrived for a peace with France The memorial 
was presented by Newcastle on Novembei 1 George dis- 
patched urgent messages to Orford, then at Houghton, to 
come up to London and advise upon the situation, Orford’s 
advice was against Carteret, who by the death of his mother 
on October 18, 1744, had succeeded to the title of Eail Granville. 
It was possibly the last advice Orford ever gave the king: 
he died on March 1 8 following The minister so often charged 
with peculation left a mortgaged estate and debts of £40,000 

1 Russell-Astley MSS , p 326 * Lieut -Col Russell, ibid , p 334 
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Nothing lemaincd foi Giamille but lesignation (No\ ember 
24, 1744) A junta of nine, including 4 the Cobham squadion ” 
and some tones, now ‘‘put the daggei to the thioat” of the 
Pelhams They must, it was plain, constiuct a new “bioad 
bottom ministry,” a catchword coined by Argyll at the foima- 
tion of the Cartel et mmistiy of 1742 This clashed with 
the peisonal antipathies of the king, alv\a>s \1\ac10us and 
outspoken Hanington had pioved himself pliant enough 
He succeeded Granville But Chestei field and Pitt, the two 
cntics whom it was most impoitant to disaim bj office, wcie 
alike odious to Geoige for then sneers at Hanoi ei and then 
attacks on a Hanoverian policy Chesteificld was too gieat 
to be denied His diplomatic talents weie needed to peisuade 
the Dutch to a moie effective co-opeiation m the wai He 
was accredited ambassadoi extiaoidmaiy to the Hague His 
dignity was further gratified by the lieutenancy of Ii eland which, 
while it gave him cabinet rank, removed him fiom contact with 
the king The tones were smgulaily destitute of talent, yet 
their claims to recognition had to be met Sir John Hynde 
Cotton was appointed tieasuier of the chamber, a contem- 
porary cancature lepiesents him, a tall and corpulent man, as 
thrust by the ministry down the king’s throat Lord Gower 
succeeded Loid Cholmondeley as lord pmy seal But so un- 
popular with the rank and file of the tones had the dynasty 
now become that offers of posts to other members of the paity 
weie refused because the Jacobites, by whose votes they weie 
in parliament, would have rejected their candidatures for le- 
clection Gower’s compliance so exasperated them that Doctor 
Johnson told Boswell he was only prevented by the discretion 
of his printer fiom giving “Gower” as a synonym for “rene- 
gade” There remained the prince’s party, for whom the disap- 
proval of their master was less compulsive than the bait of 
office George Lyttelton, his secretary, accepted a commis- 
sionership of the treasury and was instantly dismissed by 
the pnnee. Dodington became treasurer of the navy , George 
Grenville, Cobham’s nephew, a lord of the admiralty Pitt 
held aloof, as one with whom the ministers would have to 
reckon A secretaryship of state or the war office was the 
least that would satisfy him In the new ministry the leading 
figure was Newcastle To his intrigues the overthrow of Gran- 
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ville was primarily due, and he shewed lesentment because 
at Oi fold’s instigation, his biothei indicated some pietension 
to be at the head of affairs Modem historians, lepioducmg 
the gibes of Horace Walpole, have dwelt upon the pecuhanties 
of speech and manner ridiculed by his contempoianes But 
his long tenure of power justifies the verdict of Loid Shelburne 
that he “ lather cajoled than imposed on mankind, passing foi 
a man of less understanding than he was” Undoubtedly he 
was not a directive genius, and was incapable at a ensis, but 
his political influence was enoimous, by leason of his sedulous 
attention to the business of patronage 

It was upon the evasion of then obligations by the Dutch 
and the reckless growth of British expendituie that the attack 
on Granville had fastened There was, however, a Dutch point 
of view, ably and, indeed, sympathetically set forth by Robeit 
Trevor, our ambassador at the Hague 1 The king, they uiged, 
could not justly expect them to declare wai against France so 
long as he, m his capacity of elector, lemamed neutral Not- 
withstanding the persuasions of Chestei field, theiefore, they 
insisted on continuing to take pait in the wai as auxilianes 
only, though with fixed quotas of troops, ships, and subsidies 
The king’s persistency was at first invincible Though Granville 
was no longer m office, the mimsteis found themselves unable 
to initiate a change of policy, even could they have agreed upon 
one “ We must not,” feebly protested Newcastle to bus brothei 
Henry Pelham, “ because we seem to be m, foiget all we said 
to keep Lord Granville out” In the matter of the Hanovenan 
troops the factiousness of the attacks upon Granville was now 
revealed For the sake of appearance, they were dismissed the 
British service, but by an arrangement with the Queen of 
Hungary they were at once received into Austrian pay, and 
the money was provided by raising the queen’s subsidy from 
,£300,000 to £500,000 It was a transparent trick which de- 
ceived no one, saved from Granville’s rhetonc and sarcasm only 
by the “ two or three bottles ” a night which were sapping his 
energies In the year following, when the popular clamour 
had been forgotten, 1 8,000 Hanoverians again passed directly 
into Bntish pay The representations by Trevor and Chester- 


1 Robert Trevor to Henry Pelham, November 30, 1744, Trevor MSS , pp 103-8. 
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field fiom the Hague of the hopelessness of expecting the Dutch 
to embaik heartily 111 the war so long as the neutrality of 
Hanover was maintained, at last had their effect Shoitly be- 
foie the end of the session Geoige consented to a declaration 
abandoning the neutrality of Hanover and, m his character 
of electoi, entering as a pnncipal into the war 

As commander-in-chief for the campaign of 1745, George, 
aftei some hesitation, nominated his younger son Cumberland, 
who received the levived lank of captain-genei al of the Bntish 
forces on March 7, 1745 His colleagues in joint command 
were Count Konigsegg, a veteran of seventy-two, half crippled 
by gout, nominated to lead the Austrian tioops in the Nether- 
lands, and the commander of the Dutch army, the Pnnce of 
Waldeck, a young man of his own age William Augustus, 
Duke of Cumbeiland, had enjoyed the advantage denied to his 
fathei and eldei biother of having been boin in England (1721) 
He had been trained foi the navy but disliked its hardships 
The credit he gained at Dettingen inspired him with a belief 
m his military capacity He was promoted lieutenant-general 
and, to the annoyance of his officers, became “ outrageously 
and shockingly military,” 1 in a word, a martinet Two qualities 
of a geneial he possessed to a high degree, intiepidity m attack 
and coolness in a reverse His disposition was impulsive, at 
times generous, at times brutal At the head of the French 
army was Maishal Saxe, the most scientific soldier of the age 
When, towards the end of Apnl, Saxe leviewed his troops near 
Maubeuge, they numbered 69,000 infantry and 25,600 cavalry, 
more than double the number of the allies and with the ad- 
vantage of being a homogeneous force He first diverted the 
attention of the allies by a feint at Mons, but his real objective 
was Torn nay, one of Vauban’s finest fortresses, held by a Dutch 
force of 7,000 men The allied army advancing to its relief 
numbered 46,800 men, of whom 16,900 were Bntish and 4,450 
Hanoverians Their artillery consisted of eighty guns, of which 
the heaviest were six-pounders 

Saxe having masked Toumay with 21,000 men, had already 
selected his field of battle, a cultivated plain traversed by the 
‘highway five miles south-west of that city The key of his 

1 Lieut -Colonel Russell to his wife, October 27, 1743, Rnssell-Astley MSS , 
P 299 
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CHAP position was the village of Fontenoy in its midst Sepaiated 

XXIII f rom this on the east by a lidge 620 yards wide lay a wood 
known as the Barn wood Between this wood and Fontenoy 
over the ridge ran the Mons road northwards, along which 
the impracticable nature of the other appioaches would com- 
pel the allies to advance To hold this road was, theiefoie, 
Saxe’s mam object It was the expiessed belief of Saxe and 
the expenence of the English at Dettingen as elsewheie 1 that 
French infantiy could not be trusted to stand against an ad- 
vance 111 line He theiefoie stiengthened his position by a 
chain of ledoubts mounted with artillery The main pait of 
his army, numbenng 53,000 men, was drawn up acioss the 
Mons road, protected against an advance in fiont by a hollow 
way full of brushwood and tiees West of him lay the Schelde, 
the passage acioss which had been secured at Calonne and 
Vaulx bj. two bridges of boats The hamlet of Antoin between 
Fontenoy and the Schelde was, like Fontenoy itself, strongly 
fortified Louis XV and the dauphin had aruved on the field 
amid the acclamations of the troops and passed the night of 
May 10 at Calonne on the western side of the river 

On the morning of the nth the allies took up their position 
in the foim of a horse-shoe, the frog being occupied by the 
French at Fontenoy with Antoin on their right, the wood of 
Bam on their left This wood and its redoubt, held by the 
regiment d’Eu, were to be taken by the 12th and 13th Foot 
and the 42nd Highlanders, or Black Watch, a regiment of the 
whig clans formed by Wade m 1 72 5, under Bi igadier Ingoldsb} 
On their left was the brigade of guards The space between 
these and Fontenoy was occupied by British and Hanoverian 
infantry Against Fontenoy the Dutch infantry were massed, 
with 2,000 Austrians on their left The cavalry of both sides 
was m the rear Ingoldsby hesitated in his attack, and the 
Dutch assault on Fontenoy was repulsed The only chance 
of success lay m the advance over the ridge between Fontenoy 
and the redoubt d’Eu Marching up it in two lines with Cum- 
berland at their head, amid a destructive fire on either flank, 
the British and Hanoverian infantry found themselves within 
fifty paces of the French army It was at this moment that 
an incident took place which Voltaire has made famous. Lieu- 

1 Russell Astley MSS., p. 34*. 
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tenant-Coloncl Lord Charles Hay, of the first Guards (the CH\P 
Grenadieis), stepped to the front and saluted the French house- XXI11 * 
hold infantiy opposite his battalion Taking out a flask he 
drank to their health, adding “ We aie the English Guards 
and hope you will stand till we come up to you, and not 
swim the Schelde as you did the Main at Dettingen ” 1 He 
then called for three cheeis fiom his men The salute and 
checis were letumed , the English advanced and at thnty paces 
the Fiench file lang out After two repulses, the British, still 
exposed to a fieice cross-fiie, found themselves masters of the 
enemy’s position Saxe m vain endeavoured to retrieve the 
repulse of his infantiy by successive chaiges of cavaliy The 
gamson of Fontenoy had expended their ammunition and the 
maishal sent woid to Louis XV to retreat across the Schelde 
Cumbei land’s tioops were at that time, 1 30 PM, m three 
sides of a square with oblique fionts caused by the falling back 
of both his flanks befoie the enfilading fire Saxe concentrated 
the fire of a batteiy of four cannon upon the advancing British 
Undei covei of this fire, seeing that the Dutch on his light 
flank shewed no disposition to tenew then attack, Saxe with- 
drew the troops opposed to them to remfoice his centre A 
convergent advance was now made by the Fiench The Irish 
brigade, consisting of six regiments of infantry, stationed in 
reserve on their left flank, threw itself upon the British light 
which was being swept by a stoim of grape The reinforced 
French infantiy of the centre again advanced, exchanging 
volley for volley, and were followed by a charge of the entire 
French household cavaliy The troops near Fontenoy charged 
the British left His own cavaliy which Cumberland had, too 
late, ordered forward, had become entangled with a mass of 


1 Voltaire’s version is well known “ My Lord Charles Hai, capitame aux 
Gardes Anglaises, cna Messieurs des Gardes-Francaises, tire? Le Comte 
d’Auteroche leur dit k voix haute Messieurs, nous ne tirons jamais les premiers, 
tirez vous mfimes Les Anglais firent un feu roulant ” Steele de Louis XV , 
ch xv (ed 1775) Carlyle, however, discovered a letter from Lord Charles, 
written about three weeks after the battle, giving the account adopted m the text 
Frederick the Great, bk xv , ch vnt , p xxg (ed 1864) It is, of course, pos- 
sible that the French misunderstood Lord Charles and replied as Voltaire re- 
ports According to Colonel Townshend (Life of first Marquis Townshend, p 6a) 
the French guards were under orders to reserve their fire The advantage of 
reserving fire is explained by a writer in Notes and Queries, 8th Ser. , n , 433, 
Ligomer’s official account says “ wc received their fire 

25 * 
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Dutch and Austrian fugitives and unable to act effcctiv efy 
Before these combined attacks the Bntish and Hanoverians fell 
slowly back, overwhelmed by superior numbers A gcncial 
retieat was conducted m admnable order under cover of the 
cavaliy, though the Fiench captured about forty guns, the con- 
ti actors who had horsed them having fled with the teams at 
the first check During the night the allied army tiudged 
wearily thirteen miles to Ath on the road to Brussels The 
orderliness of the letreat is attested by the figuies of the slain, 
it being lemembered that the allies had conducted assaults 
upon intrenched positions While they lost 7,545 officers and 
men, of whom only 1,544 were Dutch, the loss of the Fiench 
was 7,137 The authoi of the T > aite des Legions } sometimes 
supposed to have been Saxe himself, extols the steadiness of 
che British mfantiy 

While Fiance abandoned itself to a frenzy of lejoicing, and 
Voltaire sang the paean of victory in the poem “ Fontenoy,” 
Saxe pressed the siege of Tournay vigorously The Fiench 
were reinforced to nearly 100,000 men, and m Komgsegg’s 
belief were “ more than twice as strong as the allies ” The 
capitulation of the town, and on June 20 of the citadel of Tour- 
nay, set this great army free Ghent, despite an effort of 
Cumberland to relieve it, surrendered in the middle of July 
with immense stores and munitions of war Oudenaide 
speedily followed On August 24 Ostend, the naval base of 
the Bntish, was after a bombardment surrendered by the 
Austrian General Chanel os, and Nieuport fell on Septemboi 5 
Flanders lay at the feet of France A fortnight later uigent 
orders were received by Cumberland m his headquarters at 
Vilvorde to detach from his attenuated army of 30,000 troops 
ten of the best battalions under Ligomer, some 7,500 men, to 
join Wade at Newcastle for service against “ the Young Pre- 
tender At the end of October Cumberland himself returned 
home, and the 6,000 Hessians, all that was left of the British 
contingent, embarked for Leith in mid-December 

Elsewhere on the continent fortune had been unfavourable 
to the Austrian cause Maria Theresa, “ pursuing her Silesia 
madness,” 1 2 had sent a combined army of Austrians and Sax- 

1 4th ed , 1757 

8 Horatio Walpole to Robert Trevor, October 25, O S , 1745, Trevor MSS., 
p 13a. 
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ons into that pi ounce which was defeated bj Fredenck on CHAP. 
June 3, NS, at Hohenfuedbeig, and compelled to retieat into xxm 
Bohemia This victoiy, following haid upon Fontenoy, in- 
spired the English cabinet with the idea of working on the 
Piussian king’s jealousy of Picnch predominance 111 Geimany 
to peisuade him to lc-enter then alliance Fiedeiick shewed 
himself lead} to come to turns, and a prelimmaiy convention 
was concluded at Hano\er on August 26 bj which Great 
Bntam guatanteed Silesia to Piussia By the treaty of Dies- 
den on December ? $> forced upon hei by a tin eat of the 
Bntish mmistiy to withdiaw her subsidies, Maria Theiesa 
sullenly accepted the teims of the convention of Hanover 
Fiedcrick, in letuin, acknowledged the election of hei husband 
Fiancis of Lotiame and Tuscany as emperoi, and became 
thereby, as a prince of the empne, committed to a defence of 
his impeiial lights 

In Italy, as elsewhere, the wai had gone ill foi Gieat 
Bntain’s allies The Genoese determined to enter into an alli- 
ance with Fiance and Spain In vutue of a tieaty signed at 
Aianjuez on May 7, 1745, they sent 10,000 tioops to the Span- 
ish aimy in Italy Among the teims of the tieaty was the 
suppoit of the establishment of Elisabeth Fainese’s youngei 
son, Don Philip, in north Italy in return for an extension of 
Genoese terntoiy This was an occasion on which Sardinia 
looked to England to make its power felt 111 the war in Italy 
Vice-Admnal Rowle>, who had been left m command m the 
Meditenanean upon the recall of Lestock and Mathews, had 
under him a fleet of thirty-five ships of the line, and was 
entrusted with the duty of preventing the landing of additional 
Spanish troops m Italy or the junction of the Spanish fleet 
of sixteen ships 1 at Cartagena with the French Brest fleet then 
ciuising to the west of Gibialtai After being joined in May 
by Rear-Admiral Medley with seven hne-of-battle ships and a 
frigate, Rowley was strong enough to detach Commodore 
Cooper with six ships of the line and a frigate for hostilities 
against Genoa Cooper bombarded that city without effect, 
but did much destruction at San Remo and Finale 2 Thence 
he sailed to Corsica, drove the Genoese garrison out of Bastia, 

1 Du Cane MSS , pp 48, 53, Hist MSS Comm , 1905 

a L Bossi, Istona klialta (1823), xix , 247 Apparently about September. 

Qent Mag, 1745. P 559 
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and reduced the gi eater part of the island to submission to the 
King of Saidmia On the mainland, howevei, the combined 
foices of the Bourbon poweis, Spain, Fiance, and Naples, swept 
all before them 

Amid the prevailing gloom in England, one gleam of 
satisfaction shone forth It will be remembered that in the 
negotiations preliminary to the treat)- of Utiecht, Torcy had 
been energetic in refusing to abandon the North American 
fisheries These were protected by Louisbouig on the island 
of Cape Breton commanding the mouth of the St Lawrence, 
which lemained in the possession of Fiance On the arma- 
ment and foitification of this stronghold the brench govern- 
ment was estimated to have expended £1,000,000 steihng, 
for Louisbourg boasted the title of the Dunknk of Noith 
America It was a standing menace to the New England col- 
onies and the avenue of communication of the Fiench settle- 
ments in America and Canada with France The capture of 
Louisbouig by Commodoie Peter Warren on June 27, aided 
by 4,000 colonial troops, was felt to be a landmark m English 
history 1 It was not merely a turn in the tide of misfoi tune 
Help had come from an unlooked-for quaitei, and the colonies, 
hitherto a burden, had levealed a new source of stiength 
Warren was promoted rear-admiral, Pepperell, the colonists’ 
elected commander, received a baronetcy, and m 1748 parlia- 
ment voted ,£255,000 to reimburse their expendituie 

1 “ Our new acquisition of Cape Breton is become the darling object of the 
whole, nation, it is ten times more so than ever Gibnltar was' The liarl of 
Chesterfield to Robert Trevor, August 13, 1745, Tnvor MSS , p 127 
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THE REBELLION OF 1745 

AFTER the abandonment of the projected invasion of 1744, CH\P 
Punce Chailes remained at Paris, the centie of a small knot of xxlv * 
Jacobite conspnators The French court had become alive to 
the fact that the assuiances of the Jacobites as to the disposition 
of the English people, the unpopularity of the dynasty, and 
the strength of the navy were untrustworthy 1 Chavigny, the 
French envoy to the Empeioi Chailes VII, wrote begging 
Louis XV to get nd of “that phantom of a pietendei ” 
and summed up the Jacobites as “ bons h nen, sinon pour se 
pi 6cipitu et ceux qui se concertent avec eux” 2 The failure 
of 1744 is the key to the neglect of an opportunity undei 
the more piomismg circumstances of 1745 Punce Chailes, 
however, lemamed sanguine He procured a small brig of 
twenty guns named the Du Teillay , lying at Nantes, on board 
of which he shipped such arms and munitions of war as, by 
borrowing and pawning, he had been able to get together — 

1,500 muskets, 1,000 broadswords, twenty small field-pieces, 

“two of which a mule may carry,” and some ammunition, 
beside 7,000 louis d’or He secietly embarked on June 22, 
narrowly escaped capture by an English man - of - war, 
touched at Ensca m the Hebrides, and finally cast anchor at 
Loch-na-Nuagh, between Moidart and Ansaig, where he landed 
with seven companions known to Jacobites as the “ Seven men 
of Moidart” When on August 19, OS, his standard of 
“white, blue and red silk” was unfuiled in the vale of Glen- 
finnan, it was joined by Lochiel, 600 Camerons, 250 Stewarts 
of Appm, and 450 of the clan Macdonald A list sent by 

1 Colin, Louts XV et les yacobttes, pp 117-124 

* Duke de Broglie, FndSrtc II et Louts XV , 1742-44 {Pans, 1885), u , 212. 
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XXIV. c i a ns leckons them in all at 19,800 men, but fiom 

that numbei large deductions must be made, repiesentmg those 
loyal to the Hanovenan dynasty These included the gieatei 
pait of the Grants, who numbered 800 m all , the Sutheiland 
Highlandeis, 700, the Rosses, 100, the Monroes, 300, the 
Mackays, 500 , abo\ e all, the Campbells of Aigyll and Breadal- 
bane, 4,000, while the Frasers, 600, the Goidons, 1,000, and 
the men of Atholl, 2,000, weie doubtful 

The affairs of Scotland at this time were administeied by 
the Marquis of Tweeddale, the secretary of state resident m 
London The commander-in-chief was Su John Cope, who 
had held the command in Flandeis in 1742 The Loops in 
Scotland numbered about 3,000 men On the day that Chailes 
raised his standard at Glenfinnan, Cope marched out of 
Edinburgh for Fort Augustus at the head of 1 ,500 foot, the 
44th, 46th, and 47th regiments, and Gai diner’s (13th) and 
Hamilton’s (14th) regiments of dragoons, which last he left 
behind at Stirling foi the protection of the lowlands Upon 
the news that the Jacobite army, repoited to outnumbei his 
own, baired his road a few miles south of Foit Augustus, 
Cope, whose troops were ill-armed and largely law rccuuts, 
turned aside to Inverness, theie to gather reinforcements fiom 
the Campbells and other whig clans Charles at once struck 
southwards for Perth At Perth he was met by Lord Geoige 
Murray, a soldier of proved capacity, who had been “ out ” in 
1715, had fought at Glenshiel in 1719, and had since seen 
active service m the Sardinian army Lord George had many 
of the gifts of a great leader of men But he was blunt, im- 
perious, and provocative, contemptuous of Diummond, the 
young titular Duke of Perth, to whom Chailes gave equal rank 
as lieutenant-general, and bitterly hostile to Secretaiy Murray 
and Charles’s Insh adviser, Sir Thomas Shendan Like all 
the Stewarts, the only capacity which Charles undei stood was 
the capacity of pleasing him, and he listened with readiness to 
those who threw suspicion on the fidelity of the man most 
fitted to render him service In person he offered a brilliant 
contrast to his father whose very aspect, thirty years before, 
had dispirited his followers. By general consent, he had the 
art of winning men. His figure was tall, athletic, and graceful. 
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He made himself one with hib men, sleeping like them wiapt CH\p 
m his plaid, leading them thiough the uveis, and delighting 
them with the few Gaelic phiat.es he had learnt Vused m 
all the social accomplishments of the da) , he was e\ei) where 
popular with women 

Meanwhile Cope, heaung of the prince’s descent on the 
lowlands and knowing the unprotected condition of the capital, 
matched foi Aberdeen, and theie embaiked hn tioops This 
news leached Leith on September 7, and on the nth Charles 
and his aim) set out for Edinbuigh On the morning of 
Sunday the 1 5th the fire-bell of the capital sounded the alaim 
The lvghland army was but a maich fiom the cit) It w T as 
detei mined to make a stand at Coistorphine, a distance of 
thiee miles, where Gai diner's diagoons had taken post Hamil- 
ton’s legiment lode m from Leith , a hastily em oiled body of 
volunteeis marched with it thiough the stieets, only to vanish, 
like a morning mist, when it leached the gates The dragoons, 
therefore, marched on alone On Monda) morning they and 
such of the town guard as had marched out were diavvn up at 
the noith end of the Colt budge, which crosses the Watei of 
Leith some two miles fiom Coistorphine On the appioach 
of a icconnoitnng party of mounted officeis and the dischaige 
of then pistols, they wheeled about in sudden panic and fled 
to Leith Thence, upon a fresh alarm, they galloped to Dun- 
bar, and the “ Canter of Coltbngg ” became a bywoid m the 
histoiy of the British army 

No means of effective resistance lemamed The magis- 
trates were convened by the loid provost and voted to sur- 
render. Next morning, the 17th, the citizens discovered that 
the highlanders were m possession of Edinburgh Later m 
the day the heralds, under compulsion, proclaimed King James 
VIII at the cioss, and Pnnce Charles enteied the city on 
horseback amid the enthusiasm of the populace That night 
he gave a grand ball at Holyrood House On the 19th the 
news was brought m that Cope had landed at Dunbar and was 
advancing to the relief of the capital His force consisted of 
2,000 infantry, the heroes of the “ Canter of Coltbngg,” six 
cannon, of which five were served by nine naval gunners, 200 of 
Lord Loudoun’s Campbells, and a handful of lowland volun- 
teers, among them the Earl of Home — about 2,300 men in all. 
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On the morning of the 20th the highland aimy, numbenng 
about 2,500, with one non gun used foi signalling, set out to 
meet him 

Cope had vindicated his claim to generalship by the position 
he had taken up behind a moiass intei sected by ditches and 
mclosures On the 2 1 st, undei covei of the morning mist, the 
highlandeis in three divisions stole towards Cope’s army which, 
in expectation of a surprise, had “ stood all night under ai ms ” 1 
They weie alieady within 400 yards of his guns when they 
were descried advancing fiom the east instead, as Cope was 
expecting, fiom the west There was but just time to le-foim 
with the infantiy in the centre, Hamilton’s diagoons on the 
left flank and Gardiner’s suppoiting the aitillery on the right, 
when the highlanders rushed upon the guns like an avalanche 
Unused to this mode of fighting, the naval gunneis fled 
Gardiner’s dragoons followed “without either leceiving or fil- 
ing one shot” Hamilton’s, attacked by the Macdonalds on 
the prince’s light wing, held their giound “less than thirty 
seconds” The hundied infantiy told off to support the guns 
fired two volleys, and were then ridden down by the fugitive 
horsemen In less than five minutes the foot in the centie 
found themselves unsupported They delivered thiee volleys 
before the highlanders, parrying their bayonet-thrusts with 
their targets, were among them, sword m hand Only the 
Loudoun Campbells, who formed the baggage-guard, stood 
fast and weie made prisoners of wai The rest of Cope’s army 
weie cut down or captured in flight, fewer than 300 of the 
infantry escaping He collected rather than rallied 450 of his 
broken diagoons and rode with them to Coldstream, and on the 
following morning to Berwick, where he was received by Lord 
Mark Ker with the sarcasm that “He believed he was the fiist 
general m Europe who had brought the first tidings of his own 
defeat” Among those killed none was moie lamented than 
Colonel James Gardmei, the first military methodist of tank, an 
officer with the highest reputation for courage and mtegnty, 
whose memory was enshrined by the nonconformist hymn- 
writer Philip Doddridge as the exemplar of a Christian soldier 
Of the highland army not more than thirty were killed and 

1 “ Narrative of the battle of Preston Pans ” (by the officer commanding the 
royalist artillery) in Hardwicke Papers, vol dxli , Brit Mus., Add MSS., 35,889. 
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seventy wounded The young prince behaved with chaiactei- CHAP 
1st ic humanity He stayed the slaughtei and was caieful that VvIV * 
succoui should be lendeied to the wounded 

The battle received the name of Prestonpans, fiom the 
village in the real of Cope’s aimy, though to the Jacobites it 
was known as Gladsmun In London it created astonishment 
rathei than consternation The English Jacobites, mindful of 
1715, prefened to wait upon events On the othei hand, the 
whig nobility were raising their tenants The bishops issued 
chaiges exhorting their dioceses to loyalty and to the defence 
of the piotestant religion On October 29 Wade, with the bulk 
of the tioops fiom Flanders and the Dutch contingent, had 
reached Newcastle and was at the head of neatly 10,000 men 
Ligonier, with thirteen regiments, was in the midlands A 
thud army under the king and Lord Stan, consisting of the 
guards, the trained bands of London, and the militia, was 
forming at Finchley, an incident immortalised by Hogarth 
In London itself, which the Jacobites had the yeai befoie 
repiesented to the couit of Vetsailles as seething with dis- 
affection, Hoiace Walpole lecords that the aveision to the 
lebels was “ amazing ” The weavers not only offered the king 
1,000 men, but the whole body of the law foimed themselves 
into a little aimy undei the command of Lord Chief Justice 
Willes to guaid the royal family Society generally assumed 
the defeat of the invaders On November 28, the day the 
rebels enteied Manchester, Ligomei, then at Lichfield, was 
wilting advice to his fi lends to buy government stock 1 

The punce was now master of all Scotland, except the 
highland foits, the country of some of the whig clans north 
of Inverness, and the castles of Stirling and Edinburgh The 
tax collectois weie called upon to hand over the sums m their 
hands , the goods impounded for customs at Leith and othei 
paits were sold , forced loans weie levied and £ 5 ,000 extorted 
from the unfriendly city of Glasgow, whilst some sympathisers, 
too timid to take arms, contributed voluntary subscriptions. 

Yet money was scarce The highland rank and file were paid 
sixpence a day, the gentlemen a shilling , but early in October 
highland officers were clamouring at Holyrood for arrears due 
to them Supplies were beginning to dribble m The arrival 

l C F Weston Underwood MSS , p 287, Hist MSS Comm , 10th Rep , App. (1). 
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from Fiance of an envoy, whom Chailes ceremoniously leccned 
as an ambassador, pioduced a maiked impiession To leciuit 
m Scotland, to await fiesh supplies thcie, and to allow the 
Fiench to oiganisc an effective diversion in conceit with the 
English Jacobites was the prevailing advice of his puncipal 
officers Meanwhile a close blockade of Edinburgh castle was 
maintained 

On leaving Fiance, Charles had dispatched an apology for 
his secret departure to Louis XV and a request foi aid re- 
parations weie begun at Dunkirk, wheie the Irish bngade still 
lay, and the pretendei’s second son Henry, titulai Duke of 
York, was sent thithei to take command of an expedition 
destined for a landing in the south of England But it was 
apparent that the French would not attempt an invasion of 
England so long as the English Jacobites weie inactive, and 
that these would not stir so long as Charles remained north 
of the border The pi 1 nee, theiefoie, when his council laised 
objections to an advance, declared that he would go to England 
“ though he should go alone ” Their reluctant consent being 
thus extorted, it was agieed, on Loid Geoige Murray’s sug- 
gestion, that the army should make foi Carlisle By taking 
this route they would avoid the army of Wade, which occupied 
Newcastle in order to piotect the supply of coal to London 
On October 31, Charles set out from Holyiood Difficulties 
began fiom the first Ihe highland lank and file had no 
appetite for an adventure into England Their numbeis at 
starting weie about 6,000 men, of whom under 300 weie 
cavalry, 1 but they were so thinned by desertions on ciossing 
the border that before reaching Carlisle they had lost at least 
1,000 men On November 17, Chailes made a tnumphal 
entiy into that city, the capture of which had cost him one 
man killed and one wounded. Foitunately for the leignmg 
dynasty its safety did not lest solely upon the sluggish and 
war-worn veteran, Wade Ligonier’s force was already m Staf- 

1 Lord Stanhope says “ 500,” but the detailed list of the highland army given 
m the Ltfe of the Duke of Cumberland , 1767, reckons the contingents of horse as 
follows Lords Elcho and Balmermo, 120, Lord Pitsligo, 80 , Lord Kilmarnock, 
do. Total 260 This more nearly accords with the Lord J ustice Clerk's intelligence 
(State Papers, Scotland, November 2, 1745) He estimates the cavalry at 300, but 
puts the numbers of the other forces higher than most writers, viz infantry, 6,280 , 
volunteers, 1,000, 
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fordshire with oiders to prevent the invadeis fiom entenng 
Noith Wales, where the Jacobite squues were believed to be 
numerous 

While the piospects of the government dailj lmpioved, 
those of Charles, despite his easy success at Cai lisle, began to 
decline The towns of Glasgow, Paisley, and Dumfries had 
declared foi King George, Pcith and Dundee had celebiated 
his birthday and filed upon then Jacobite gamsons , Edinburgh 
had witnessed the ie-entt) of the law officers of the crown, and 
its Jacobite enthusiasm had vanished on a view of the two 
ca\ ally regiments detached by Wade foi their escoit Leav- 
ing a garnson of 200 men m Cai lisle, the Jacobite arm) ie- 
sumed its match southwards on the 20th, reduced by desei- 
tions to less than 4,500 men They maiched thiough Pieston 
and Wigan to Manchester, w hich they entered late on the 28 th 
and were leceived with popular rejoicing The church bells 
rang, the town was illuminated, bonfiies blazed, the white cock- 
ades, the Jacobite badges as distinguished from the black cock- 
ade of Hanover, were everywheie visible, numbers thronged 
to kiss the pi ince’s hand Yet the substantial results were 
pitiful, notwithstanding that the lecruiting officers promised a 
five-guinea bounty, of which one shilling was paid down 
About 200 volunteers weie enlisted m two days These, 
with the handful that had joined on the march, were em- 
bodied by the name of “the Manchestei regiment,” under 
the command of a Roman catholic gentleman, Fiancis Towne- 
ley, who held a colonel’s commission m the French army 

Meanwhile, on the official pretext that Ligomer’s health had 
given way, 1 the Duke of Cumberland had on November 22, at 
Lichfield, taken over the command of his troops The duke 
pushed forward north-west to Stone, thereby leaving open the 
road to London by way of Derby, which the highland army 

1 This is accepted as feet by Mr P H Skrme in his Fontenoy (1906), but, 
to judge from Ligomer’s activity, it cannot have had much foundation Horace 
Walpole says (November 22) that when Carlisle was captured by the rebels he 
was supposed to be at Preston, whither Colonel Durand sent a dispatch to him, but 
that he was at the time playing whist with Lord Harrington at Petersham In 
the following week he was to march to the midlands as Cumberland’s second in 
command (tbtd ), and that he did so may be inferred from a letter of his dated 
“ Litchfield, November 28, 1745,” m MSS of C F Weston- Underwood, p 288 
On December 6, according to Tmdal, he was marching from the duke’s main 
army on Meriden Common, near Coventry, to Lichfield 
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CHAP, entered on December 4 Less than 1 30 miles lay between the 

XXIV * prince and London December 6, the day on which this news 
reached the capital, was long remembered as “Black Friday” 
Shops were shut A run was made on the Bank of England, 
which is said to have saved itself by paying out in sixpences, 
in order to gain time Foi a day theie was, as Fielding wiote 
in the Tiue Patriot, a “ teiror scarce to be credited ” m London 
Charles eageily anticipated his entry into the capital Intelli- 
gence was biought him at Derby that the French weie already 
moving Bitter was his chagrin, therefoie, when on the morn- 
ing after their arnval at Deiby, Lord George Murray and his 
officers, acquainted him w ith then unanimous opinion in favour 
of retieat No English person of note had joined them The 
people of the counties most favouiable to their cause had stood 
aloof The Welsh Jacobites were contenting themselves with 
piomises The French had not stared. Nothing remained 
but a retieat upon the remfoi cements gatheied at Perth and 
Montrose On the night of Decembei 5, Chailes consented to 
retire to Scotland 

It has been maintained that, had his wishes prevailed and an 
advance been made upon London, he would have effected a 
restoration This conclusion appears to rest upon the pio- 
positions, firstly, that London was Jacobite in its sympathies, 
secondly, that the French transports would succeed m evading 
the English fleets, and lastly, that the army befoie London 
would not be capable of withstanding half its numbers, sup- 
ported by no more than thirteen small cannon, 1 until Cumber, 
land could come up Upon the first point, the evidence is 
conflicting A secret letter 2 3 dated London, October 21, and 
transmitted to Rome by the Jacobite titular Lord Sempill, 
promised a rising in the city But Sempill and his correspon- 
dents had proved in 1 744 so absolutely unveracious as to have 
become a by-word at the French court 8 Horace Walpole has 
testified to the feeling among the weavers and the professional 
classes of London, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
weavers, descendants of French refugees though they largely 

1 At Derby they were m possession of thirteen pieces of cannon, see Letter of 
Thomas Drake, R O , MS , State Papers, Dom , G. II,, December 7, 1745 

8 Stanhope, History (and ed , 1839), ttt , 413 n. 

3 Colin, Louts XV. et tes Jacobites, p. 124. 
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weie, diffeied fiom the rest of the working classes The London 
mob had, in fact, giadually ceased to be Jacobite, since “ Church 
and Queen” had ceased to be a toast The pnsoners of 1745 
no longer met with the applause that giected the prisoners of 
1715 When a Dunknk pnvateei Le So/a l, bound foi Monti ose, 
with twenty French officers and the brother and son of the be- 
headed Eail of Derwentvi atei , was captured in the last week of 
Novembei, the pnsoneis weie brought to London The belief 
was that the call’s son was Prince Hemj “ The mob,” wntes 
Hoiace Walpole, “peisuaded of his being the youngest pre- 
tender, could scaicely be restiained fiom tearing him to pieces 
all the way on the load and at his armal ” 1 As for the men 
of business, Henshaw, a na\y agent, wntes a month later, 
“His (‘the Pietendei’s’) little aimy might have been eaten up 
here (London), where nine men in ten were lesolved to expose 
themselves to all hazards m opposition to him ” 2 

Nor were there any substantial expectations from France 
The English government was on its guard, and the French, as 
m the previous year, had missed the critical opportunity 
Then preparations were yet incomplete when Mai tin returned 
from the Mediteiranean with his squadron, and other men-of- 
war convoying vessels from the East Indies and America also 
ai rived, making a reinforcement to the home fleet of seventeen 
lme-of-battle ships There were, in addition, twenty-six line-of- 
battle ships between Plymouth and the Nore A system of in- 
telligence by means of small ships, sloops, cutters, y achts, etc , 
to watch movements on the French coast had been organised by 
Admnal Vernon Byng was cruising w’lth a squadron off the 
east coast of Scotland Apart from the weather, the balance of 
force was far more adverse to the French than it had been when 
Norris’s hastily equipped fleet had proved too strong for De 
Roquefeuil. Little need be added to what has been said of the 
magnitude of the task which would have confronted the pnnee’s 
army on approaching the capital. The London Jacobites 
were unarmed , while muskets had been furnished to the whig 

1 Contrast the sympathy of the London mob in May, 1716 “ All the la dyes 

and mob cryed and weepd and cryed that the Almighty would preserve us (the 

prisoners) against all our entmies ” Alex Menzies to Lady , MSS of Str R, 

Meuztes, p 703, Hist. MSS Comm , 6th Rep , App 

2 James Henshaw to Vice Admiral Medley, January 7, 0,S , 1746, Du Cm$o 
MSS , p. 85, Hut, MSS . Comm , 1905. 
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CHAP volunteers, and they, with a prepondeiantly loyal population 
xxrv at their back, would certainly not have submitted without a 
struggle to a force which, even after a victory, would not have 
numbered more than 4,000 effective men A battle, a day’s 
stieet fighting, and Cumberland would have been upon the 
weary invaders with his 10,000 veteians, and in two or three 
days would have been leinforced by Wade Loid Geoige 
Munay and the prince’s council weie right Failing the 
Flench, success was hopeless The succour which the French 
had furnished, small as it was, had been partly cut off and 
had arrived too late On November 22, Loid John Drummond 
had landed at Montrose with about 800 men of the “ Royal 
Ecossais ” regiment m the French sei vice and a small detachment 
from the Insh brigade under Majoi -General Stapleton, 1 but the 
most part of the Duke de Fitzjames’s legiment of hoise was 
captured 

Early in the morning of the 6th December, the retieat of the 
highland army fiom Derby began 1 he clansmen, whose pie- 
datoiy instincts had hitheito been kept in check, indulged in 
plunder and violence in the villages through which they passed 
As a natmal consequence, the countiy people exchanged their 
attitude of curious indifference for resentment and repnsal 
Sick and stragglers were made prisoners or killed Manchester, 
erewhile so friendly, confronted their vanguard with a fuuous 
mob, which hampered their rear is they marched away The 
pnnee, indignant at this unlooked-for change, demanded a fine 
of £5,000 fiom the town At Wigan an attempt was made to 
shoot him The news of the letreat reached Cumberland the 
same day at Meriden Moor, near Coventiy, about fifty miles 
fiom Derby, whithei he had fallen back from Stone for the 
defence of the capital He at once set out m pursuit at the 
head of his cavalry, leaving Ligonier m command of the main 

1 The statement of the Duke de Btoghe in Maurice de Saxe et le Marquis 
SArgenson (1891), 1 , 13, that 3,000 men m all of the Royal Scots and FiUjames’s, 
regiments reached Scotland does not seem accurate Lord John Drummond’s 
command at Culloden, apart from the clansmen, appears to have consisted of only 
400, which included a Perthshire squadron of horse. The pickets of the Irish 
brigade numbered 400 See Plan of Culloden m Colonel Townbhend’s Life of the 
Marquis Townshend, p 95 Of three privateers which sailed from Dunkirk with 
troops at the same time, two, one of them with Drummond's men, got to Scotland, 
the other two were taken A fourth was captured a few days later J Entick, 
Naval History (1737), p 808 , London Gazette , Nov. 30, 1745 
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army at Coventiy It is eloquent of the sentiments of the mid- 
lands, a notably disaffected distuct, according to the piateis 
at Versailles, that the neiglibounng gentiy voluntanly supplied 
him with a thousand horses on which to mount his mfantiy 
A thousand of Wade’s cavahy under Geneial Oglethorpe joined 
him at Preston At Clifton, three miles fiom Penrith, mounted 
volunteeis endeavoured to cut off Loid Geoige Munay and 
the rebel rear-guaid Here Cumberland’s advance guaid of 
mounted infantry came up on December iS, but weie driven 
off with a loss of a hundi cd men 1 Carlisle was reached by the 
rebels on the morning of the 19th It was, perhaps, lather 
with the object of encouiaging the Ficnch by the news that a 
fortified city of England was still in the occupation of the 
Jacobites than because of any hope of peimanently defending 
it that the “ Manchestei regiment,” now numbering about a 
hundred men, a few French and Insh, and 250 lowlandeis 
were left as a garnson, too weak to hold it many days against 
the duke’s aimy and a hostile population w lthm the walls On 
the 30th the rebels hung out the white flag No terms were 
gi anted them, except that they should not be put to military 
execution 

Chailes himself had lecrossed the bolder on the 20th and 
on the 26th entered Glasgow, the termination of a march of 
some 500 miles in fifty-six days, many of which were days of 
halt Glasgow, hostile to him from the first, had, during his 
absence in England, levied troops against him He now 
punished it by requisitions of necessaries for his soldiers 
amounting to £ I o,ooo, a sum repaid to the city as compen- 
sation by a vote of parliament 111 1749 His forces at this 
time amounted to about 3,600 foot and 500 hoise At Glasgow 
a pistol was snapped at him It is noteworthy, in view of the 
controversy which followed Culloden, that, on this as on other 

* Stanhope, followed by Mr Skrine (Fontinoy, p 291), attributes the relaxa- 
tion of the pursuit to this check which, since Cumberland’s mam force was not 
engaged, is m itself improbable It happens, however, to have synchronised with 
the arnvid of a dispatch dated December 12 from the Duke of Newcastle, acquaint- 
ing Cumberland that a French invasion was expected, and requesting him to 
reinforce Wade and return to London immediately with the rest of his troops 
This order was followed, as Newcastle’s custom was, by a counter order on the 
next day ; but the delay which it had caused and the celerity of the rebels account 
for the cessation of the pursuit Fitskerbert MSS , p 175 Cf the Duke of 
Richmond to the Duke of Newcastle, 15 and 24 Dec , 1745, Newcastle Papers, 
Brit Mus , Add MSS , 32,705, ff 435, 458. 
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CHAP like occasions, Chailes shewed excessive good natuie, lefusing 
to inflict any punishment upon the offender The wisdom of 
a retreat was now apparent Reinfoi cements which could not 
have fought their way through by land became available The 
pnnce with his French, Insh, and highlanders had undei hu 
command nearly 9,000 men, the largest number he had >et 
mustered On Januaiy 3, 1746 , he left Glasgow, resolved to 
undertake the siege of Stirling Castle Cumbeiland, upon a 
fresh rumour of the imminence of a French invasion, lcceived 
another summons to London, whithei he letumed immediately 
after the surrender of Carlisle At the same time Mai dial 
Wade, long since incapacitated by ill-health, resigned his 
command 

Cumberland was prone to favouritism, too often of men 
who reflected the woist sides of his own chaiacter Among 
these was General Hawley, a smart cavalry officer but no- 
torious, m that by no means squeamish age, for biutality 
He was selected by Cumberland to take over Wade’s army 
and act as commander-in-chief m Scotland His force was 
composed of three regiments of diagoons, Cobham’s (now 
the tenth hussars), Hamilton’s and Gardiner’s, 1 with eleven 
regiments of foot and the Glasgow militia Marching out 
of Edinburgh on January 13, he arrived on the iGth at 
Falkirk When joined by 1,000 Argyll Campbells, his aimy 
mustered 8,000 men Upon Hawley’s approach Pnnce Charles 
left 1,000 men to maintain the blockade of Stirling Castle and 
drew up his army on the field of Bannockburn m expectation 
of an attack The English army encamped m fiont of Falknk, 
five miles distant , nor did it shew any sign of movement on 
the morning of the 17th Hawley was not insusceptible to 
feminine charms, and the Countess of Kilmarnock, a Roman 
catholic and an ardent Jacobite who had persuaded her 
husband, a ruined spendthrift with a grievance against the 
government, to join the rebels, had invited him to become a 

1 SeeR Burnett's letter to James , January ig, 1745, Capt Stewart’s MSS , 

p 144, Hist MSS Comm , 10th Rep , App Mr Fortescue in h« Hist of the 
British Army says that the three regiments of dragoons were the gth, 13 th and 14th , 
but Burnett expressly tells us that his account was “ a collection of my own and 
several others’ letters ' He is confirmed by the letter of General Cholmondeley who 
was present, in the Weston-Underwood MSS , p 440, and by a contemporary plan 
of the battle published by Mr C S Terry, The Rising of 1745, p X24. See also 
ibid , Lockhart Papers, 11 , 500, and Home's History, pp. 127, x6g 
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guest at Callendai House, some little distance fiom the camp 
While the general was there, Prince Charles, probably m 
concert with the countess, made his dispositions for attack 
Masking his intentions by a feint, Lord George Murray led his 
troops towards a rugged upland called Falkirk Muir on the 
south-west of that town Hawley, who had been sent for, 
galloped into camp He at once ordered his thiee regiments 
of diagoons who weie posted on his left, to ride full speed and 
occupy the upland before the highlandeis could reach it, and 
the mfantiy to follow Two of Hawley’s dragoon regiments 
were those which had disgraced themsehes both at Coltbngg 
and at Piestonpans One of these, Hamilton’s, did not belie 
its reputation 1 The dragoons gained the summit and charged 
the highlandeis who received them with a well-directed fire 
Hamilton’s men wheeled about and thiew both the rest of the 
cavalry and the infantry behind them into confusion Before 
the foot had time to recover themselves, the Macdonalds, the 
prince’s right wing, were among them with then broadswords 
Hawley in vain tried to rally them The left and centre broke 
and fled, their second line “without filing a shot” 

The English right wing under Geneial Huske was more 
fortunate Between them and the enemy lan a ravine, a 
natural obstacle to the highlanders’ chaige Thiee English 
foot regiments. Puce’s (14th), Bairett’s (4th), and Ligomer’s 
(48th Foot), by their steady fire repulsed the clansmen, and 
Cobham’s dragoons, who had rallied, drove them to flight The 
strange spectacle was seen of two-thirds of the English army 
and one-third of the highlandeis at the same time m full re- 
treat Neither side was m a position to take advantage of 
its success. Huske’s troops protected their beaten comrades 
from pursuit, but the pnnee remained in possession of the field 
and of seven of Hawley’s ten guns which had stuck in a morass 
and could neither be used nor extricated Three standards, 

1 “ Lord Cobham’s dragoons on our right, Gardiner’s (now Legonier’s) and 
Hamilton’s on the left. These last ran away (as they always will) on the first 

attack ” R Burnett to James , January 19, 1745, MSS of Captam Stewart 

of Llaiidysstl, p 144 They appear to have been raised m Ireland, for an Edin- 
burgh correspondent, Robert Wightman, in an undated letter to Edward Weston, 
speaks of “ the cowardice of the Irish dragoons, who fled outright as soon as they 
were fired upon" Weston- Underwood MSS , p 286 See also the letter of 
J S Mackenzie, Hawley’s aide de-camp, m Trevor MSS , p 139 
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CHAP his ammunition, baggage, and tents aLo fell into the enemy’s 

XXIV hands Undei thiee hundied English dead wue left on the 
field and a hundred suirendeied as piisoneis The highlandeis 
only admitted a loss of forty On the 18th the stieets of Edin- 
buigh weie crowded by Hawley’s dispirited and lam-sodden 
troops He gratified his fury at defeat by a seues of mihtaiy 
executions 

The cry was laised for the nation’s favourite geneial 
Tiavelling night and day Cumberland leached Holyiood eaily 
on the 30th In thirty hours he was in the saddle, matching 
to lelieve the garrison of Stirling Hawley was letaincd in com- 
mand of the cavalry, consisting of thiee dragoon legiments, 
Cobham’s (10th Hussars),’ Lord MaiL Ku’s (i xth Hussais), and 
the Duke of Kingston’s light dragoons (since disbanded) De- 
spite bitter expostulations from Chailes, Loid Geoige Muriay 
and the leading chieftains insisted on a letieat, and on Febiuary 
I the rebel army spiked its hea\y cannon, blew up its powdei 
magazine, and set out on its march northwaids Charles oc- 
cupied Inverness on February iS Foit Geoige sunendeied 
three days later Fort Augustus opened its gates to Dium- 
mond’s regiment and a paity of French engineeis Though 
Fort William held out against Keppoch and Lochiel, the spmts 
of the rebels rose Following their track but at a far slower 
rate of pi ogress, Cumberland reached Abeidccn on the 27th 
There he remained awaiting the ainval of supplies When, 
at the end of March, he was ready to lesumc the offensive, 
he was detained by the swollen state of the Spey, and it 
was not until April 8 that he set out to attack Inverness 
His army numbered fifteen line battalions of 7,200 men, the 
three dragoon legiments of 900 sabres, and 600 Argyll Camp- 
bells, well provided with all necessaries , while a naval foice 
accompanied it along the coast It was now fai otheiwise 
with the lebeh The prince’s slender treasury was exhausted 
His men were receiving payment m meal , and often shoit even 
of that, were compelled to roam the country for subsistence. 
The distrust among the leaders increased with the pressuie of 
misfortune They were divided between the prince and the 
Irish party on the one hand, and Lord Geoige Murray and the 
Scottish party on the other 

News was brought on April 15 to the highland camp on 

1 This was the last of a senes of regimental commands held by him Cf p 
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Culloden Muir that the English had halted at Nairn, and were 
carousing in honour of Cumbei land’s birthday It was deter- 
mined to suipnse the duke’s camp by a night attack Famished 
and weaned, the highland aimy moved forwaid slowly Day 
was alieady dawning when they found themselves still an hour’s 
match distant The English diums were heard beating to 
arms The attempt at a surprise had failed Lord George 
Murray ordered a retieat, and the aimy, jaded and hungry, re- 
turned to its onginal position, many of the men hurrying off 
to Inverness to seek for food At seven in the morning, three 
houis aftei their letuin, scouts announced that Cumberland’s 
cavaliy vveie but two miles distant Roused from then brief 
lest, the msuigents were drawn up for battle in two lines, the 
first consisting of the clansmen The second line was of four 
battalions of 500 men each, the left flank composed of Drum- 
mond’s troops in the French service and the light of General 
Stapleton’s pickets of the lush brigade, the mam body being 
lovvlanders On the left of the Irish foot were posted 150 
troopers of Fitzjames’s lush horse Eight hundied men formed 
the reserve A detachment held an mclosure which covered 
their right flank They were computed by their mustei -rolls 
at 8,350 men, but so many weie absent foraging that Lord 
Geoige Munay reckoned the actual combatants at not above 
7,000 Cumbei land’s army was officially returned at 8,811, 
of whom i,xoo were cavalry, with eighteen guns It was 
marshalled in thiee lines of infantry, with two cannon be- 
tween every two battalions of the first line The duke had 
utilised his leisure at Aberdeen m the inv ention of a drill to 
countervail the effectiveness of the target and broadsword 
The foot soldier was to direct his bayonet not against the man 
opposite him, but against the assailant of his nght-hand man, 
by which the opposing swoidsman would be attacked under 
his unprotected arm A storm of lain and snow was driving 
in the faces of the insurgents 

The battle began with exchanges of cannon shot In which 
the English artillery inflicted heavy losses upon the clansmen 
who soon shewed signs of wavering Without waiting for the 
word of command, the clan Macintosh, which had never been 
in action, rushed on the English centre and were followed by 
the whole right wing of the highland army They broke 
through the front rank, but Cumberland, m anticipation of 
this, had drawn up his second line three deep, which poured a 
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CHAP murderous discharge into them Befoi e they could 1 ecover, the 
XXIV E n gi ls h mfantiy charged and the whole right and centie of 
the insurgent army gave way Their left, consisting of the tht ce 
Macdonald clans, had from the first remained motionless The 
men were sullen at not being posted on the right wing, a 
privilege they claimed to have enjoyed since the battle of 
Bannockburn They now fell back in good order on to then 
second line At this cusis, a breach having been made by the 
Argyll highlandeis in the wall of the inclosuie piotecting the 
rebel right, Lord Mark Ker’s and Cobham’s dragoons, led by 
Hawley and Bland, threatened the rebels in the rear, while 
a simultaneous charge was made by the Duke of King- 
ston’s light dragoons upon their left flank So completely did 
these two bodies of cavalry clear the ground that they met be- 
hind the first line of the lebels The highlandeis bioke and 
fled Their example was followed by the lowland and Fiench 
troops composing their second line, who never came into 
action at all A handful of highlanders of the second line 
kept together, and matching with colours flying and bands 
playing made its way to Ruthven in Badenoch Chailes, 
though eager to charge the enemy, was foiced fiom the fi< Id 
by Sheridan and O’Sullivan. A thousand of the lebels wcie 
slain A thousand were taken prisoners Fouitcen stands of 
colours, 2,300 firelocks and all their cannon, baggage, and 
papers were captured Lords Kilmarnock and Balmenno weie 
taken The royalist loss in killed and wounded was not more 
than 310 men 

The carnage which followed the battle on that and the suc- 
ceeding days reflects indelible disgiace upon the royalist tioops 
and their general The general orders issued on the day after 
the battle ordering a search party to “ search all cottages in the 
neighbourhood for rebels ” concluded “ The officers and men 
will take notice that the pubhek orders given yesterday were 
to give us no quarter,” an infamous suggestion from a com- 
manding officer after resistance had ceased By way of justifi- 
cation, a general order was alleged to have been issued by the 
instructions of Prince Charles containing a paragraph “ It is 
his royal highness’ positive orders to give no quarter to 
the Elector’s troops on any account whatsoever” It is to 
be observed that this document bears no signature, and its 
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authenticity was always denied by the Jacobites Furthei, it 
is wholly inconsistent with the charactei and behaviour of 
Charles, who had himself intervened to stop the slaughter at 
Prestonpans and had on all occasions manifested great concern 
foi the enemy’s wounded Odious as Cumberland’s character 
was in some lespects, and prejudiced though he was against 
the Jacobites, he was not deliberately dishonourable The 
conclusion seems to be that such an ordei had been draughted 
by some person, but never approved by the prince and prob- 
ably nev ei promulgated 1 

Duung the six months following Culloden Charles was a 
hunted fugitive, passing through hair-bieadth escapes, and 
shielded by the fidelity of simple peasants Not until Sep- 
tembei 20 did he succeed m boarding at Loch-na-Nuagh a 
small Fiench vessel sent to bung him off Nine days later he 
landed in safety at Roscoff m Brittany One by one the clans 
submitted to overwhelming force and sui tendered then arms 
By the end of the summei only a few scattered bands had failed 
to make submission The fortunes of the house of Stewart 
were for ever mined Cumbeiland was acclaimed as the 
saviour of the countiy In gratitude for his sei vices, the 
commons voted him a pension of ,£25,000, bunging his income 
up to £40,000 a year The city guilds vied one with another 
in offers of the fieedom of their crafts Even after his return 
to London he was still “ for the utmost seventy ” , and as the 
news of the cruelties committed In Scotland filtered through 
to the public, a reaction of opinion manifested itself When, 
in July, it was pioposed to make him free of one of the city 
companies, an alderman said aloud, “Then let it be of the 
butcheis,” and “Billy the Butcher” was the nickname by 
which he was thenceforth known 

When military licence had exhausted itself, the law, which 

1 See James Bradshaw’s declaration, November 20, 1746, Trevor MSS , p 478 
Horace Walpole writes “ The duke said publicly at his lev£e that the latter 
(Kilmarnock) proposed murdering the English prisoners **• Tmdal, an apologist 
of the government, writing during Cumberland’s lifetime, stigmatises the story 
as “ absolutely false n A writer to the Aikentzum of March ii, 1899, affirms 
that three copies of the orders, all in Lord George Murray’s hand, have been ex- 
amined by him and that none contains the alleged paragraph See Duke of 
Athole's MSS , p 74, Hist MSS « Comm , 1891, where also are Cumberland’s 
own orders, dated Feb 20, to give no quarter 
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it had displaced, pioceeded to take its couise In accordance 
w ith an act of parliament 1 flamed on the precedent of 1716, the 
rank and file of the Scottish rebels taken in arms weie removed 
to England for tual It being impossible to discriminate be- 
tween degrees of guilt where all appeared equally concerned, 
they were peimitted to cast lots, one in twenty to be hanged, 
the rest to be tiansported Among the first to suffer were the 
officers of “ the Manchester regiment,” at their head Colonel 
Towneley, who was hanged at Kennington Common neai 
London At Cai lisle, York, Brampton, and Pennth, execu- 
tions took place accompanied by the hideous penalties of 
diawing and quartering The total number of suffereis was 
seventy-seven Among them was Charles Radcliffe, brother 
of the Earl of Derwentwater, who had been condemned m 
1716, but escaped As he had been captured upon a French 
vessel bound for Scotland with supplies for the msui gents and 
was, therefoie, for the second time, taken m an act of rebellion 
against the established government, it is difficult to see that 
any substantial injustice was done 2 “ He had the favour,” a 

contemporary records, “ of being beheaded ” on December 8, 
1746 The sufferers almost invariably met their death with 
firmness and with a declaration of allegiance to the exiled 
family Some of the leaders however foigot their “ honour m 
their craving for life ” Macdonald of Bari lsdale struck a bar- 

gain with Cumberland by which the betrayal of Charles should 
be the price of pardon TEneas Macdonald, one of the “ seven 
men of Moidart ” whose heart was never in the adventure, and 
John Murray of Broughton, the pnnee’s secretary of state, 
purchased their lives by the betiayal of then associates 
Among the prisoners were the three Scottish peers, the 
Earls of Cromaitie and Kilmarnock and Loid Balmermo 
They were tiled by their peers m Westminster Hall. Bal- 
tnenno had held a military commission under both George I 
and George II , had resigned it to take part m the rebellion 
of 1715, had escaped to France, had piocured a pardon and 
returned to rebel a second time. He was unanimously found 
guilty by 135 peers The two earls pleaded guilty. Kilmar- 

1 19 G II , c 9 (1746) 

* Hallam considers it “ impossible not to reprobate " his execution upon his 
former sentence Const Hist , m , 31a n. (ed 1832) 
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nock and Balmeuno were cast for death, the latter disdamincr 
to sue for mcic) On August 18, amid a vast crowd of spec- 
tator, they were beheaded on Tower Hill, Balmeuno with his 
last bieath praying for King James Kilmarnock, alone of the 
seventy-seven sufferers foi the rebellion, lepented his action 
and acknoudedged the justice of his fate Three days befoie the 
execution of Kilmarnock and Balmeuno, Simon Frasei, Lord 
Lovat, was bi ought to the Tower As he had not appeared 
openly m arms and had been profuse in assurances of loyalty, 
the government, though convinced of his guilt, had no ov ert 
acts on which to found an indictment by a gland juty as in the 
case of the other loids It was, therefote, dcteimtned to pto- 
ceed by way of impeachment by the house of commons The 
evidence laid befoie the house was pioduccd by the prince's 
ex-secretaiy, Munay of Broughton, in the shape of a letter 
from the secretary of Lovat recommending Lovat’s son as 
having been sent by his father at the head of the clan Fiasei 
to fight for Punce Chailes The capture of Lovat’s sec- 
letaiy, Robeit Fiaser, to whom the lettei had been dictated, 
completed the chain of evidence, and the motion of im- 
peachment passed the house of commons unanimously on De- 
cember 1 1 The evidence tendered at the trial before the loids 
refened to Lovat’s conduct befoie, during, and aftei the re- 
bellion Defence he had none, other than attacks upon the 
witnesses against him and complaints that some of his own 
had failed to appeal He was found guilty, sentenced to 
death, and beheaded on Tower Hill on April 9, 1747, solac- 
ing his last moments with the Horatian eulogy of a dying 
patriot 

The incidents of the rebellion and, in particular, the trial of 
Lovat furnished illustrations of the manner in which the feudal 
rights of the highland chieftains clashed with the power of the 
crown By a bill intioduced by the Chancellor Hardwicke 
into the house of loids on February 17, all “heritable juris- 
dictions ” were abolished, but as pecuniary emoluments were 
associated with them, piovision was made for compensa- 
tion to the amount of £\ 52,000 A second outcome of 
Lovat’s tnal was an act extending to cases of impeachment 
of treason the right to be defended by counsel, already 
granted by 7 W III , c 3, to cases of indictment for treason. 
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Two other statutes were consequences of the rebellion , the 
fiist, a disarming act, attached heavy pecuniary penalties to the 
retention or concealment of arms, the alternative being com- 
pulsion to serve m the army m America By the same statute 
the weaung of highland dress by any except officers and 
soldiers was made punishable with six months’ imprisonment 
for a fiist, and seven years’ transportation for a second offence 
This statute was declared by Dr Johnson, who visited the 
highlands in 1773, to have been “ universally obeyed” The 
second was an act of indemnity for those involved m the late 
rebellion, fiom which, howev ei , eighty names were excepted 
The estates forfeited by attainted traitors were applied to the 
encouragement of Scottish agncultuie, manufactures, and fish- 
eries Schools weie established, the linen industry and stocking 
weaving taught, 1 and the population trained to peaceful pursuits 
Culloden thus marked the end of one system and the beginning 
of another Fiom its consequences arose the Scotland of 
to-day 

1 Reports of commissioneis and trustees for fisheries and manufactures m 
Scotland (1757-60), Brit Mus , Add MSS , 35,891, ff 61, 74 , -45 G. II , c 41* 
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THE PELHAM ADMINISTRATION 

Lfss than a month aftci the defeat of the loyal army at Fal- 
kirk a mimsteiial cnsis arose The king had never coidially 
acquiesced in the ascendancy of the Pelhams and specially 
disliked the Duke of Newcastle, who was “ not fit,” he declared, 
“ for a chambeilain to a petty court in Germany ” He resented 
their giowing disinclination for the wai, arising out of the 
popular disgust on account of its ill success and of the ineffici- 
ency of the Dutch troops Both George and the Pelhams 
began to look round for aid On Febiuaiy 5, 1746, Newcastle 
submitted to the king proposals foi strengthening the ministry 
by the inclusion of Cobham’s friends, among them Pitt as 
secretary at war The king perused the list without objection 
till he came to Pitt’s name, and then 1 ejected the whole He 
turned to Lord Bath who counselled resistance George offered 
him the treasuiy, and Granville a secretaryship of state, and en- 
trusted them with the task of oiganismg a ministry. A general 
resignation of offices followed, and Bath and Granville dis- 
covered that they could not fill the vacancies On the 1 2th, 
after two days* tenure of office, Bath resigned. The Pelhams 
weie now in a position to insist on their own terms The king 
must no longer run counter to them nor look for advice else- 
where than to his official counsellors Pitt must be given 
office On the 14th, Granville resigned the seals, the crisis 
was over and the supremacy of the Revolution families was re- 
established Upon one point, however, the king remained 
obduiate He would not concede to Pitt a place in the cabinet 
Pitt, with profuse professions, declared himself conformable to 
the king’s will and accepted the valuable sinecure of joint vice- 
treasurer of Ireland 

In less than three months Pitt’s compliance was rewarded 
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Winmngton, paymaster of the foices, unexpectedly died, and 
on May 6 Pitt was advanced to his lucrative office T1 e value 
of his adhesion to the ministry had speedily revealed it.clf 
Subsidies of .£400,000 for 50,000 Austrians, £300,000 foi 
the King of Sardinia, and £310,000 for 18,000 Hanovenans 
were carried in one day by 255 to 122 votes Pitt himself 
unblushmgly advocated the measures he had before denounced 
A ballad, “The Unembairassed Countenance,” satirised the 
celerity of his conversion The less his change commended 
itself to the public, the more favouiably did it impress the 
king Upon his appointment as paymaster of the forces lie 
was sworn of the pi ivy council , but the much-coveted place 
of secretary at war was bestowed upon Henry Pox, Yonge 
being transfeired to Pitt’s vacated office Fox was a character- 
istic example of the political adventurer, of no elevation of 
sentiment 01 principle, with an ambition to fill lucrative posts, 
dexterous m the enlistment of dependants and in the transaction 
of public business One advantage he had over Pitt , he suffered 
from no infirmities to isolate him from mankind His good 
humour and good nature secuied him tioops of private friends 
Notwithstanding the usage that armies should remain 
quiescent in winter quarters, Saxe resolved to avail himself of 
the impotence to which the withdrawal of Bntish troops had 
consigned the allies in the Netherlands In May the reflux of 
troops from Scotland set m with the return of the 6,000 
Hessian mercenaries Ligonier with six Bntish infantry regi- 
ments and four of cavalry joined them towaids the end of 
June Still inferior in strength, the allies passively watched the 
progress of French conquest. The two first-class forti esses of 
Mons and Namur fell without a blow Autumn drew on, 
the army had been weakened by sickness, and their highest 
ambition was to secure Li&ge for winter quarters Saxe at 
the head of 120,000 men resolved to dislodge them On 
October 1 1 he defeated them in a battle m the neighbourhood 
of the city, and they retreated in older towards Maeslncht, 
saved by the approach of night from close pursuit Their 
loss was 4,500 to 5,000 men, about 1,000 more than the 
French The practical result of what is known in history as 
the battle of Roucoux, was that the army was driven to take 
up winter quarters in Flanders. 
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The public satisfaction at the capture of Louibbourg and CHAP 
the wailike tempei of the Ameucan colonists lecommended 
to the mimsti} a scheme foi an attack on Quebec and the 
reduction of Canada The New England colonies agieed to 
laise troops to the number of 10,000 men At the beginning 
of May, 1746, a stiong squadion was being fitted out at Ports- 
mouth, but preparations were so much behindhand that when 
leady it was too late m the season to set sail It became 
necessary, as Horatio Walpole, an intimate friend of Pelham, 
wrote, “ to save appeal ances, that the vast chaiges of our naval 
armament this year may not seem to have been flung away ” 

Lonent in the south-west of Bnttany, the sloiehouse of 
the French East India Company, containing, it was believed, 
magazines of fabulous wealth, was to be attacked The ex- 
pedition consisted of sixteen ships of the line, eight fiigates, 
and thuty tiansports undei Lestock who had been honourably 
acquitted upon his quanel with Mathews In command of 
the land foices, 5,000 infantry, was Geneial Sinclair The fleet 
anchored on Septembei 17 in the bay of Pouldu, ten miles fiom 
Lonent, large lemforcements entered the town, and Sinclair, 
judging that theie was no chance of success, detei mined to 
abandon the enterprise After destroying some foi ts the expedi- 
tion letuined ingloriously to England in the middle of Octobei 

In 1745 the anxiety of the Dutch for the le-establish- 
ment of peace had led to a conference opened at Bieda 
on September 30, 1746, at which Loid Sandwich was the 
representative of Gieat Biitam Events weie working for 
peace m other dnections In Italy the allied aimy of Austnans 
and Sardinians gained a decisive victory at Piacenza on June 
17 This blow to the ambition of Elisabeth Faincse was 
followed on July 9 by the death of her husband Philip V 
and the total eclipse of hei power Ferdinand VI at once 
withdrew the Spanish tioops fiom Italy and made overtures 
through the court of Lisbon to England Italy being cleared 
of the enemy, the allied Austrians and Sardinians resolved to 
take the offensive by an invasion of Provence with the co- 
operation of the English fleet, an enterpnse in which Admiral 
Byng’s inertness first disclosed itself 1 and which ended m a 
fruitless blockade of Genoa m 1747* 

1 See Dm Cane MSS , xtx , 173, 174 *Ibtd , pp 165, 171, 174, 180, 185, 186, 191, 
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The letum of Hamngton to office altei the cnsis of 
Febiuary, 1746, had been effected by the influence of Pel- 
ham, much against the inclination of the king, who lesented 
his resignat’on Sensible of this, Harrington again resigned 
on Octobei 29, and the king nominated Lord Chestei field as 
his successor His bnlliant administiation of Iieland and his 
maintenance of that kingdom m absolute quiet during the le- 
bellion had overcome the king’s aversion It was indispens- 
able to effect an understanding with the Dutch, and Chestei- 
field, who had gained then confidence during his missions in 
1728 and 1744, was the only English statesman capable of 
doing so Harnngton was appointed to Ireland in his place 
When the allied aimy concentiated at Breda m Febiuaiy, 1 747, 
it proved, as usual, deficient in its promised quotas Cumbei- 
land was once more nominated commandei-in-chief , the Prince 
of Waldeck was at the head of the Dutch and Marshal Batthyani 
of the Austrian contingent The French were now detei mined 
on a campaign in Holland, though without a formal declara- 
tion of wai By the middle of May the country on the left 
bank of the Schelde was in their hands 

On June 22, Louis XV having arrived at Brussels, Saxe 
marched upon Maestncht This strong city commanded the 
course of the Meuse and gave access to the United Piovinces 
Cumberland’s army of 90,000 men advancing to its relief came 
upon Saxe with 125,000 men, blocking the road by the oc- 
cupation of the heights of Herdeeren The ordei of battle 
was formed on July 2, the Austrians on the right, the Dutch 
m the centre, the British, Hanovenans, and Hessians on the 
left The village of Laffeldt, the key of the position, was 
tenaciously held by the British and German infantry and only 
taken by sheer force of numbers after six unavailing attacks 
The Dutch cavalry, ordered by Cumberland to cieate a di- 
version by charging from the centre, fled before the Fiench 
carabineers, riding down two battalions of British, one of 
Hessian, and two of Hanoverian infantry, posted in reserve 
The allied army was then pierced in the centre and only the 
desperate valour of Ligonier, who headed a charge of three 
dragoon regiments upon the pursuing cavalry, in which he 
captured five standards, saved it from total rout The 27,000 
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left, seal cel} filed a shot The allies lost 5,6So killed and 
wounded, of whom more than a thud weic Bntish, and 2,000 
prisoners, among them Ligomer, who had been unhoised m 
his charge The French loss, as Saxe told Ligomer, was 
1,500 officers and 9,000 men In the opinion of the public 
at home, though the defeat was laigely attributable to the 
misbehavioui of the Dutch, a want of generalship was shewn 
by Cumbeiland, as at Fontenoy, in his neglect to employ so 
laige a pait of his aimy In Septembei the F tench took Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom by storm The armies shoitly afteiwaids retiied 
to winter quarters, the Bntish at Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
Though the campaign in the Nethei lands was an unbroken 
series of disappointments, some compensation was found m 
the fiuit of the inci eased enei gy at sea promised m the king’s 
speech at the opening of the session on November 18, 1746 
Vice-Admiral Anson was at this time undei the Duke of 
Bedfoid, as first lord, the woiking chief of the admnalty At 
the head of thuteen 1 sail of the line, v ith Reai -Admiral Warren, 
who in 1745 had foiced the harbour of Louisbourg, as his 
second m command, Anson attacked a Fiench fleet of nine lme- 
of-battle ships and eight Indiamen, cairymg reinforcements 
and supplies to the East Indies and Canada off Cape Fimsteire 
on May 3-14, 1747 Six Fiench ships of the line and foui 
Indiamen weie captured Anson was rewarded with a peerage 
and Wanen with the Order of the Bath This success was 
followed on Octobei 25 by an action off Belleisle in which 
Hawke, at the head of fourteen ships of the line, defeated nine 
French ships of the line with a convoy of 250 vessels foi the 
West Indies Six French ships weie taken, but the com- 
mander saved his convoy These two actions ruined the Fiench 
fighting navy, the victory of Anson contributing in no small 
degiee to the establishment of British supremacy in India 2 
At this time the governor of French India was Joseph 
Dupleix, whose far-seeing design it was first, with the assist- 
ance of Indian princes to expel the British, and afterwards to 
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1 See Gent Mag , 1747, p 247 

8 This was fully appreciated at the time See “ Representation of the Secret 
Committee of the East India Company to the Duke of Newcastle," April 24, 1747, 
Brit, Mus , Add MSS , f 176 “ The news from Anson will be the preservation of 

our East India Company," Colonel Russell to his wife. May 30, 1747, Russell 
Astley MSS , p 362 
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xxv fied Pondicheriy, the seat of his government, but the white 
tioops undei his command weie no moic than 436 in numbei 
At his peisuasion, therefoie, upon the appeaiance of an English 
squadron off Pondicherry m July, 1745, the Navi ab of the Cai- 
natic forbade the English governor of Madras to attack any of 
the French possessions on the Coromandel coast, at the same 
time guaranteeing the English against attacks fiom the Fiench 
Alaimed by this warning, the English desisted fiom their in- 
tended opeiations The Fiench, however, under La Bour- 
donnais, the energetic governor of the Isle of France, besieged 
and took Foit St Geoige, Madras, m Septcmbei, 1746 The 
news of the fall of Madras excited great nutation m England 
On November 1, 1747, Admiral Boscawen sailed from Poits- 
mouth with six ships of the line and other vessels, and picking 
up reinforcements on his way appealed in August, 1748, off 
the Coromandel coast at the head of the laigest fleet till 
then seen m eastern waters. He also carried a total of 3,700 
European troops 1 whom he had a general’s commission to 
command With these forces he undertook the siege of Pondi- 
cherry, but was compelled to abandon the enterprise on Octobei 
14. In the following year intelligence was biought to India 
of the conclusion of peace by the tieaty of Aix-la-Chapelle of 
Apul 30, 1748 Dupleix, to his disappointment, found himself 
constrained by its provisions to surrender Madias, its foitifica- 
tions strengthened by his industry, in exchange for Louisbouig 
The struggle m India, while it had proved favouiable to the 
French, nevertheless exercised a piejudicial effect upon their 
interest, for the Indian princes beheld the nation apparently 
victorious compelled to abandon its conquest to the nation 
which commanded the sea 

Parliament was dissolved on June 18, 1747 Notwithstand- 
ing public dissatisfaction with the foitune of war on the con- 
tinent, the shock of the recent invasion still made itself felt 
The ministry triumphed throughout the country Nevertheless 
there was a strong undercurrent of feeling in favour of ending 
the war.® The ministry itself was an assemblage of unconnected 

1 His troops, tinder the name of “ The Independent Company,” were recruited 
from the enlistment of rebels in Carlisle jail who had not come within the general 
pardon of the previous session R O , MS , State Papers, Dom , Q II , bundle 
101, no 10 

•Bishop Sherlock to Weston, Dec 11,1747, Wesiott-Underwood MSS ,p 299 
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units Pelham complained “ He did not know wheie the govern- 
ment lived , that there was none ” Newcastle’s flatterers, among 
them the chancelloi and Horatio Walpole, addressed him as “ m 
a manner the Prime” [Mimstei], and as a consequence, the two 
biotheis v eie so antagonistic that they only exchanged \iews 
thiough Andrew Stone, the duke’s private secietary Newcastle 
excepted, who “ lived by the smiles in the closet,” the feeling 
of the ministers was foi peace Overtuies had already been 
made by Saxe thiough Ligonier Saxe communicated to him 
for his government’s infoimation that Louis XV was weaiy of 
the war and ready to giant generous terms These it was de- 
tei mined to lefer to a congress of the powers to be held forth- 
with at Aix-la-Chapelle But upon the opening of parliament 
on Novembei 12, the wai party were gratified by the piepara- 
tions for canning on the struggle attested by the use of the 
estimates to £1 3,000,000 The allies hoped to begin the next 
campaign in the Netherlands with 1 80,000 men 

Cumbeiland, again elate with hopes of victoiy, left England 
for Holland m the middle of February, 1748 His depailuie 
synchronised with the lesignation by Chesterfield of his office 
of secietary of state Chestei field was an advocate of peace, 1 
and it was remarked at the time that his acceptance of office 
was inconsistent with his piofessions His place as secretaiy 
for the northern department was taken by Newcastle, upon 
whose lecommendalion the Duke of Bedfoid succeeded as 
secretary for the southern department The dreams of Cumber- 
land, the king, and Newcastle of coming conquest did not long 
outlast Cumberland’s arnval in Holland The entire allied 
aimy at Roermond on April 11 numbeied only 35,000 men, 
and Cumberland was at last driven to the conclusion that “ a 
tolerable peace Is absolutely necessary,” to which the king and 
Newcastle yielded a reluctant assent. While Saxe, at the 
head of 105,000 men, prepared to attack Maestncht, the con- 
gress had opened at Aix-la-Chapelle On April 30, prehmm- 
anes were signed by the British and French plenipotentiaries. 
Conquests were to be reciprocally restored and former treaties 
revived Don Philip was to be piovided with the duchies of 
Parma and Guastalla and the city of Piacenza. Finale was to 

1 Earl of Chesterfield to Robert Trevor, Aug. 13, 1745, Trevor MSS , pp. 127, 
146, i4g. 
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-HAP be restored to Genoa Except Piacenza and Finale, the cessions 

xxv made to the King of Sardinia by the tieaty of Worms weie to 
be confirmed The Asiento treaty, four years of its teim of 
thnty being unexpired at the outset of the war with Spain, 
was to be renewed for four years in favoui of British subjects 
Fiance was again to guarantee the piotestant succession Si- 
lesia and Glatz weie to be confirmed to Prussia The pragmatic 
sanction was to be guaranteed, but so also, much to the era- 
pi ess-queen’s disgust, was the Barriei treaty These terms 
loused indignation at Turin and Vienna The saciifices made 
by Fiance in the midst of a career of conquest were dimly re- 
cognised by Louis XV who, indifferent to aught but the 
pleasures of Versailles, preferred “ to treat as a king and not as 
a tradesman The judgement of the French public summansed 

itself m the proverb, “ Bete comme la paix The question of 
the right of search, out of which the war had ansen, was passed 
over in silence The fruit of years of expenditure of blood and 
treasure was the status quo ante belluin 

Upon his return to France after so many adventures. Prince 
Charles was for a brief space the hero of the day. But to the 
prince’s repeated solicitations for the assistance of 18,000 or 
20,000 men towards a renewed invasion of Scotland, before 
the measures for the pacification of the highlands could take 
effect, Louis turned a deaf ear When after the signature of 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, Louis urged him to leave the 
country, he treated the message with contempt On De- 
cember 9, he was given three days within which to quit Pans. 
On the second day after, as he was entenng the opera house, 
he was arrested A few days later he was released on con- 
dition that he should leave France He withdrew to the papal 
terntory of Avignon On February 28, 1749, he rode out 
of Avignon with one attendant, Henry Goring, and for the 
next five years wandered in stealth. In 1750 he visited 
England, 1 disguised, and “ in the new church in the Strand” 


1 In R O , MS , State Papers, Dom , G. II , bundle 114, no. 33, are some deposi- 
tions taken on August 33 and 24, 1750, before Lord Stanhope, to the effect that the 
young pretender had lodged “ on Saturday night last with Mrs. Isabel Sherriff at 
Star Court in the Minones”, The evidence shews that a person, probably a 
Jacobite exile, was obtaining food and lodging by personating the pnnee Charles 
kept notes of his visit, from which it appears that he left Antwerp on September 12, 
and arrived at London on the 16th. See A Lang, Pickle the Spy (1897), p. 105, 
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made a profession of embracing Anglicanism, a step of which 
Pelham had expressed appiehension as not improbable two 
yeais before But it was too late His character, declining 
with dunk and debaucheiy, lendeied him no longei the idol 
of his party noi the tenoi of the house of Hanover 

The Pnnce of Wales had, for a time, been discouraged by 
the defeat of his nominees at the recent geneial election A 
new party was now fomung round him aftet, as Hoiace 
Walpole sardonically expresses it, “ the Pelhams had bought 
off eveiy man of paits in his tiain ” Dodmgton, a typical place- 
hunter, acted as the chief wire-pullei Policy was directed by 
the lestless Bolingbioke On May i, 1749, a meeting of the 
prince’s fi lends, tones and Jacobites, at which the Jacobite 
Duke of Beaufort took the chan, proclaimed the success of 
these effoits and the cohesion of the new paity. It was Bol- 
mgbioke’s task to fiame a piogramme and devise the catch- 
woid The Spirit of Patiiotism and The Idea of a Patnot 
King , the titles of his expositoiy treatises published m 1749, 
declared war against the party system and against the corrup- 
tion on which it relied The evils should be remedied when 
the prince’s hands held the reins of power Purity, integrity, 
economy, should be the ordei of the day, and those should be 
esteemed the “ king’s friends,” to whatevei pai ty they might 
have belonged, who rallied to th s political reformation 

Since the restoration the navy had chiefly been governed 
until 1749 by an act of the reign of Charles II. But frequent 
instances of disobedience to orders and the general slackness 
of the service led in that year to the introduction of an amend- 
ing and consolidating bill which became an act commonly 
known as “the ai tides of the navy” 1 The general tendency 
of this measure was to sharpen the penalties upon convicted 
officers In the case of the army, which since 1715 had been 
governed by articles of war authorised in the statute 1 G, I, 
c 9, an endeavour was made in 1747 by Fox, under the in- 
spiration of Cumberland, to make half-pay officers subject to 
the mutiny act, a measure so unpopular that, though then passed 1 . 


He was reported by Lord Albemarle, British ambassador m Pans, as having 
been at Nottingham! in May, 1754 Lord Lansdowm's MSS , p 141, Htst 
MSS Comm , 3rd Rep , App 
1 22 G. II , C* 33. 
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it was excluded from the mutiny act of 1 749 In 1 748 an 
oath of secrecy was imposed on couits-martial, except when 
dispensed with by acts of parliament 

With the return of peace Pelham hastened to effect the 
economies he desired, especially the 1 eduction of the interest 
on the debt of £ 78 , 000 , 00 o from 4 to 3 per cent He next 
proposed sweeping 1 eductions in the services Lord Barrington, 
representing the admiralty, moved the 1 eduction of the navy 
to 10,000 men Despite the opposition of Nugent, speaking 
for the prince’s party, and of Sir Peter Warren on behalf of the 
navy, this extensive reduction was agreed to without a division 
on November 27, 1749 The army was fixed at neatly 19,000 
men Since the conclusion of peace the total dischaiges fiom 
the navy exceeded 40,000 and fiom the aimy 20,000 men 
By these 1 eductions the estimates for 1750* a P ai t fiom the in- 
terest (£ 3,000,000 1) on the national debt, were loweied to less 
than £ 3 , 000,000 The consequences of the disbandment? 
were speedily apparent “ You will hear little news fi om Eng- 
land,” wrote Horace Walpole on January 31, 1750, “but of 
robberies, the numbers of disbanded soldieis and sailois have 
all taken to the road or rather to the street, people aie almost 
afraid of stirring after it is dark ” Executions multiplied In 
the session of 1751, in response to a paiagraph in the king’s 
speech, the house of commons appointed a committee of 
mquny into the best means of repressing crime The outcome 
was a sharpening of the penal laws against criminal combina- 
tions and other offences 1 But as such remedies failed to touch 
the causes, so they were ineffective to suppress these social 
disorders A more fruitful suggestion was that of the philan- 
thropic Captain Thomas Coram, who in 1741 had established 
the Foundling Hospital, that provision might be made for 
those thrown out of employment m the colony of Nova Scotia 
The settlement, formed with the assistance of government m 
October, 1749, took the name of Halifax, and numbered at 
that time 350 houses 

During the king’s stay at Hanover in the summer of 1750 
his attention had chiefly been devoted to Electoral interests. 
His traditional sympathies with Austria and his dislike of his 
nephew Frederick II rendered him anxious to conciliate Maria 

1 See 24 G. II., cc 45, 55, 57. 
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Theresa, as well as to check the advance of Prussia towaids the CHAP 
hegemon/ of Geimany In oidei to pi event a contest of claims * 

to the impel lal throne when a vacancy should occur, he pio- 
posed to secuie the dignity to the Habsbuig family by the 
election as King of the Romans of the son of the Empeioi 
Fiancis and of the queen-empress, the Archduke Joseph, then 
in his tenth yeai Prussia was notoriously hostile to the plan , 
but the scheme of Geoige, waimly supported by Newcastle, 
was to procuie the assent of eight of the electors, which would 
leave Prussia isolated Pelham, however, foieseemg the dis- 
solution of his own schemes of economy in a showei of German 
subsidies, lefused to do more than to guarantee the Elector of 
Bavaiia alone the sum of .£20,000, to which Holland added 
£10,000 for six years The condition was that the elector 
should maintain 6,000 mfantiy at the disposal of the man time 
powers, which were thus able to shew an ostensible equivalent 
for what was really the purchase of his vote 

When parliament opened on January 17, 1751, a variety of 
vexatious matters of foieign policy were occupying the public 
mind Several questions concei nmg commercial relations with 
Spam had been left at Aix-la-Chapelle for subsequent negotia- 
tion. This had been enti usted to Benjamin Keene, the authoi of 
the convention of January, 1739 That convention had been 
rejected at the stage at which the claims due from Spam had 
been agreed to at £95,000, while the Spanish king claimed 
£68,000 from the South Sea Company Great, therefore, was 
the disgust in England with the outcome of Keene’s new 
negotiation By a treaty signed at Madrid on October 3, 1750, 

Great Britain surrendered the South Sea Company’s Asiento 
rights, the company receiving within three months £100,000 
as compensation, and all claims by the crown of Spam against 
the company being waived On the other hand, in recognition 
of the greater losses of Spam at sea dunng the war, the other 
British claims were cancelled Pitt, who twelve years before 
had thundered for “ no search,” now changed his tone Eager 
to succeed to Bedford’s post, he who had abused the convention 
of 1739 as “nothing but a stipulation for national ignominy” 
applauded the less favourable treaty of 1750 He had, he ac- 
knowledged, supported the address moved by Wyndham on 
November 27, 1739, praying the king not to make peace with 
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CHAP Spam until the right of seaich had been lelinquished “ I am 
XXV now” he said, “ ten years oldei, and have had time to considei 
things moie coolly ” The Spanish war, by these admissions of 
one of its leading advocates, left matters as they were befoie 
it began 

Another cloud m the political horizon was the state of oui 
relations with France Port Royal in Acadia 01, as it was 
called by the Butish, Nova Scotia, having been captured by 
General Nicholson in 1710, the piovmce had been formally 
transferred by Fiance under the treaty of Utrecht A wrangle, 
which lasted from 1750 to 1755, was being conducted m Pans 
between the commissioners of France and England as to the 
boundaries of the Acadia conceded by the treaty It needed 
little foresight to see that the two countnes weie again dnfting 
towards war Yet while to please the king and Cumberland, 
Pelham carried on February 4, I 75 U a vote of 18,850 soldiers, 
he maintained the economy of his administration by a reduc- 
tion of the navy from 10,000 to 8,000 men The greatest 
dissatisfaction was excited by this change Its object, it was 
asserted by the tones, was the establishment of a military des- 
potism Newcastle disapproved it, and Pitt, still studious of 
Newcastle’s patronage, vehemently condemned it, once again 
exasperating the king The reduction was earned by a ma- 
jonty of 167 to 107 upon the assurances of Pelham that the 
country had nothing to fear from the naval power of France 

Another attempt to check the plague of spmt dnnkmg, 
passed in the session of 1751, owes its parentage to Nugent, 
a prominent member of the Leicester House party, but its In- 
spiration to Hemy Fielding, novelist and police magistrate, 
who in An Inquiry into the Causes of the Late Increase of 
Robbers , etc y published m January of that yeai, had denounced 
intemperance as a source of crime All the ill consequences 
that its opponents had predicted from the relaxations intro- 
duced by the Gin act of 1743 had come to pass Though the 
legislature, m 1744. had attempted to strengthen the act by 
another declanng a licence forfeited if its holder embarked in 
other than the victualling trade,! in 1 747 it had undone 
what little good this restnction might have effected by grant- 
ing to distillers ^5 retail licences for “ off” consumption. The 

1 17 Q. II , c 17 
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distilleis then employed agents for the sale of spirits In 
addition to this, the law was so openly broken, that notwith- 
standing the reduction m the cost of licences, upwaids of 
4,000 persons weie convicted in London m 1749 of selling 
spirituous hquois without a licence, and 17,000 suireptitious 
gin shops were said to be in existence Hogarth’s “ Gin 
Lane,” published in February, 1751, confirmed the impres- 
sion pioduced by Fielding By Nugent’s bill, which without 
much discussion passed into an act, commonly known as 
“ the tippling act,” the distillers’ licences were abolished, 
unlicensed retailing was prohibited, and illegal retailing was 
made punishable on a second offence with whipping and on a 
third with transportation. Two years later the act 26 George 
II , c 13, restricted the liberty of magistiates to issue licences, 
placed public-houses undei stringent legulations, and estab- 
lished a liquor law which survived with beneficial effects till 
the consolidating act of 1828 

One other social reform of this session, which has lasted 
until the piesent day, calls for mention Chesterfield inti oduced 
into the house of lords a measure recommended by Lord Mac- 
clesfield, son of the ex-chancellor and the most eminent astro- 
nomical expert of the day, substituting the Gregorian for the 
Julian calendar. The bill, thenceforth known as “ Chesterfield’s 
act,” 1 was earned without a division, March 18, 175 1. To effect 
its purpose, the day after September 2, 1752, was reckoned the 
14th, an omission of eleven days Polite society readily ac- 
cepted a reform introduced under such auspices , but the pious 
shuddered at the profanity of tampering with saints’ days, and 
the commonalty grudged that their lives should be shortened 
by acts of parliament The death of Macclesfield’s coadjutoi, 
James Biadley, the astronomer-royal, m 1762, was recognised 
as a tardy visitation upon impiety, while at the Oxfordshne 
election of 1754, at which Macclesfield’s eldest son, Lord Parkci, 
was a candidate, the mob clamoured for the eleven days of 
which they had been robbed by his father 

In the course of the session of 1751 an event occurred 
which confounded the expectations of political aspirants and, 
by cutting away the foundation of the opposition, gave the 
ministry a fresh lease of power On March 20 Fredenck, 

a a4 G II , c 23 
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CHAP Prince of Wales died of pleunsy His eldest son, Punce 
XXV Geoige, was but twelve years old It was necessaiy that a 
council of regency, against the event of the king’s death, 
should at once be constituted The fiist caie of the Pelhams 
was to guaid Prince George, now cieated Punce of Wales, 
against the influence of those disaffected to themselves The 
prince was made the subject of contention and intrigue, while 
his mothei, anxious for his morals, denied him the companion- 
ship of childien of his own age, other than that of his brother 
Edwaid He was kept in a strict seclusion, likely to rendei 
him, m the event of his eaily succession, a docile pupil of 
the regent Who this regent should be and what should be 
the legent’s powers pressed for an immediate settlement The 
choice was limited to the Princess of Wales and Cumbeiland 
A struggle between their supporteis ended m favoui of the 
princess, who m public affairs was to be guided by a council 
consisting of the duke and certain great officeis of state 

Though the Pelhams earned their scheme of a regency, 
thej weakened the security of then tenure of office by in- 
creasing the hostility of Cumberland George was unwilling 
to strengthen the hands of the brotheis by giving office to the 
party of the late pi nice The Pelhams’ alternative lesouice, 
therefore, was to caiiy the wai into the enemy’s countiy and to 
force Bedfoid, who had attached himself to Cumberland, to 
resign George was easily persuaded to dismiss Sandwich who 
had succeeded Bedford as first loid of the admnalty m Febiu- 
ary, 1748, and had also allied himself with the duke against 
the Pelhams His post was transfen ed to Anson As the Pel- 
hams had foreseen, Bedford, indignant at this usage of his fnend, 
resigned the seals two days later, June 14, 1751 Among 
the changes of place which followed none moie surprised the 
political world than the return of Lord Granville to office as 
president of the council m place of the lord-lieutenant of Iie- 
land, the Duke of Doiset The selection was one which justi- 
fied Newcastle’s underrated sagacity It reconciled the king 
to the loss of Bedford and enlisted the one powerful critic who 
might have headed an opposition to the Hanoverian policy. 
There remained the secretaryship for the southern department 
vacated by Bedford If Pitt supposed that Newcastle’s grati- 
tude for sedulous support would induce the duke to force him 
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upon the king, he was soon undeceived bj the nomination of 
LoidHoldeinet.se Robe it d’Aicy, the fouith Eail of Iloldei- 
nesse, had seivcd a diplomatic appi entice ship as ambassadoi to 
Venice, 1744-46, and plempotentiaiy at the Hague, i” 19-51, 
but was in intelligence a meie clerk, little likely to 11m countei 
to either the king 01 the duke Whatevei lescntmcnt Pitt maj 
ha\e felt, he had no oppoitunity of giatif>mg it Plis own 
populantj had vanished with his official obsequiousness to the 
Pelhams 

The busy pen of Newcastle was set free b} the close of 
the session on June 25, 1751, to resume the negotiations for 
the election of a King of the Romans Giamille, not without 
mcuiiing the suspicion of the Pelhams of a desne to outstnp 
them in the king’s favoui, zealously piomoted the scheme 
Sir Chailes Hanbury Williams effected a tieaty with the King 
of Poland as Elector of Saxony on September 13, foi the 
payment of ,£48,000 a year for foui yeais, two-thirds by Great 
Bntam, the lemammg third by Holland, nominally foi the 
engagement of 6,000 troops to be furnished should occasion 
anse, substantially for his vote in the electoial college in 
favoui of the Aichduke Joseph Pelham was too weak to run 
countei to his bi other and the king, and it fell to him to 
recommend the Saxon subsidy to the house of commons on 
Januaiy 22, 1752. Hoiace Walpole’s facetious suggestion foi 
an advertisement, “ Lost, an Opposition,” was illustrated by 
the fact that, even with so strong a case, a minority of no more 
than fifty-four could be mustered against 236 for the subsidy 
The opposition was sensibly weakened by the death of their m- 
spnei Bohngbroke on December 12, 1751, quickly followed by 
that of the leader of the Jacobite section, S11 John Hynde Cotton 
It was not due to opposition piotests but to the exeitions 
of the Fiench to strengthen their navy, that Pelham determined 
to lestoie the naval establishment to 10,000 men While 
political life m the British parliament was diiftmg into stag- 
nation, a movement began in Iieland which succeeded in the 
course of fifty years in transforming the relations of that 
country to England The lush parliament in 1749 and 1753 
asserted a right to appropriate its surplus revenue The king, 
however, on the advice of the Irish law officers insisted that 
this was an invasion of the prerogative, and in 1754 directed 
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the appiopnation of a suiplus of £77 >000 > though m accoid- 
ance with an appropi lation bill passed by the lush pailiament 
The opposition of “ the patriots 99 was bought off by places and 
pensions, and Loid Charlemont, destined to fame in the follow- 
ing reign, has left it on record that the spectacle of their 
venality fiist caused him to “form in his mind some vague 
ideas of a future possibility of emancipating his country ” 1 

1 Charlemoi t MSS , 1 , 8 
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WHILE afifaus in Europe geneially wore a tranquil aspect at 
the beginning of 1753, the relations between Gieat Britain and 
Prussia weie approaching a dangeious state of tension On 
November 23, 1752, an announcement was made by Frederick 
II of his intention to detain the last instalment of the lepay- 
ment of the Silesian loan of £250,000 due to English creditors 
This money had been borrowed m January, 1735, by the 
Empeior Charles VI upon the security of the levenues aris- 
ing from the duchies of Upper and Lower Silesia, since annexed 
by Prussia, the capital to be repaid in instalments of which the 
last was due m 1745 By the treaty of Breslau in 1742, and 
that of Dresden in 1745, Frederick agreed to take over these 
obligations, which for some years he continued to dischaige. 
He now stopped £30,000, out of £45,000 due, and applied it 
as compensation to Prussian shipowner whose vessels had been 
seized in October, 1 745, 1 by English cruisers for cariying contra- 
band of war. 

The irritation caused in England by Frederick’s demands 
and by his appointment in August, 1751, of the Jacobite Eail 
Manschal Keith as his ambassador to Pans contributed to bring 
about the execution of Dr. Archibald Cameron, younger brother 
of Lochiel, who had escaped after Culloden to France News 
reached England from the Austrian minister Kaumtz and from 
a Jacobite informer, known to the English ministry as “ Pickle 
the Spy,” and now proved to have been the exiled “ Young 

1 So Carlyle (Frederick the Great, bk xxvi , chap xiu ) from Prussian author- 
ities, but the Duke of Newcastle’s letter to the secretary of the Prussian embassy, 
dated February 8, 1753, declares that no seizures took place till a year after the 
last payment of the Silesian loan was due, 1 1 , till 1746. See Gent Mag , 1753, 
p. 83 ft. 
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Glengany,” 1 that Frederick was tampenng with the Jacobites 
Between Glengai ry and Cameron a feud had long existed, anil 
Glengairy now betiayed to the English ministry that Aichibald 
Cameron was about to return to Scotland as an emissaiy of 
Prussia to concert a fresh rising 2 Two sloops of wai were 
stationed to mteicept Cameion He was ai rested 011 Match 
20, 1753, airaigned on the act of attaindei for his share m 
the rebellion of 1745, and hanged His personal qualities 
stirred public commiseration, but the cucumstances which aie 
now Inown to have led to his death, a lenewed attempt 
against the public peace by an attainted rebel acting in the 
interest of a foreign powei, absolve ministers f'om the disci edit 
of a “ wanton atiocity’ imputed to them by Lord Campbell 
and suggested by Carlyle 

The session of 1753 was proceeding with the languoi 
natural where an opposition is insignificant both m numbeis 
and talent, when two questions of domestic inteiest weie in- 
troduced which divided not only society but the mmistiy itself 
For some years the court of chancei y and the house of lords 
had been scandalised by suits to establish or annul the validity 
of clandestine marriages “Fleet marriages” had become a 
b>-word, yet 2,954 were proved to have been celebiuted 111 
four months The bill, known as Haidwicke’s mainage act, 
remains, to the credit of the chancellor, the substantive act regu- 
lating marnage to the present day All mairiages celebiated 
irregularly were declared void It is difficult for latei gencia- 
tions which have expenenced the salutary working of this wise 
measuie to understand the outburst of hostility piovoked by it 

An unsuccessful attempt made in 1751 with Pelham’s sup- 
port to encourage the immigration of foieign piotestants was 
finally diopped, but in the session of 1753 he assented to an 
analogous measure in favour of the natuialisation of the Jews 
Unfoitunately for the cause of toleiation, the parliament of 
1747 was nearing its end, and the opponents of the mmistiy 
were casting about for a useful cry for the appioaching general 
election. The Jews’ naturalisation act furnished one The 

1 Chief of the Glengarry branch of the Macdonalds A Lang, Pickle the 
Spy, 1897 

a Mr Lang has disposed of Carlyle’s view that this was a delusion of the 
English ministry Pickle the Spy, pp 195-97 
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whole race of Jews was to be naturalised and would presently 
buy up the fee-simple of the country The pnnt-shops were full 
of caricatures of the Jews , anti- Jewish ballads became the vogue 
“A man of daik complexion,” wrote a member of parliament , 1 
“is scarce safe in the stieets” “No Jews Chnstiamty and 
the Constitution ” became a popular cry The affront offered 
to Christianity furnished texts to the toiy clergy Hay ter. 
Bishop of Noiwich, who had been zealous foi the bill, was 
publicly insulted in his diocese Pelham had no thought of 
lepeating Godolphin’s blunder of collision w ith the pulpit On 
Noi ember 15 , 1 753 , pailiament met, and on the same day the 
Duke of Newcastle moved to repeal the act “as a point of 
political policy” In the house of commons the fear of the 
electors lay heavy on the whigs, and the act of lepeal was the 
first enrolled in the session of 1 753-54 

To Ioveis of the giandiose, like Granville, or to dilettanti 
politicians like Horace Walpole, who complained “the house 
of commons is become a meie quaiter sessions, wheie nothing 
is tiansacted but turnpikes and poor lates,” the mimsteiial 
achievements of Heniy Pelham weie humdium and insignifi- 
cant His pcisonahty was, indeed, not one to inspire enthusiasm, 
but neither did it excite animosity Cai icatures of him there 
were, but he was satmsed with less virulence than any of his 
picdecessors. Leaving details of diplomacy to his bi other 
Newcastle, by whom, according to Fox, “ he was always drawn 
and generally dragged,” he used his influence for peace because 
his interest lay m economic and domestic reform A senes of 
mcasUies attests the sedulous solicitude of Pelham as well as 
of Lord Halifax, the first commissioner for trade, for the com- 
mercial advantage of the country Upon the suggestion 
of Heniy Fielding, the police of London was in 1753 reformed 
by the establishment of a “ Bow Street foot patrol ” So effec- 
tive did this small body prove that by 1 757 > accoidmg to 
Brown, the author of the Estimate , “the reigning evil of 
street robberies had been almost totally suppressed," and the 
“ Bow Street runners,” as they were commonly called, became 
celebrated as detectives This improvement is ascribed by Sir 
John Fielding, the brother of the novelist and his successor at 
Bow Street, to the Duke of Newcastle At the same time 

1 Robert Ord to Lord Carlisle, July 17* 1753, Carlisle MSS , p 207 
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xxvf some check was applied to the mciease of criminals by tiammg 
destitute boys for the navy The ciimmal law and its ad- 
ministration however still remained blundering and sanguinaiy 
The most permanent monument of Pelham’s administration was 
the foundation m 1753 of the British Museum While his 
success exceeded that of Walpole in managing the house of 
commons, the cncumstances of his ministiy lendeied his task 
infinitely easiei. Nor did he shrink fiom Walpole’s methods 
of securing loyalty by a lavish distribution of the spoils of 
office 

Although Pelham had been for some months ailing, his 
death on Match 6, 1754, plunged the ministiy into confusion 
“I shall now,” exclaimed George, on hearing the news, “have 
no moie peace” The two great offices of first lord of the 
treasury and chancellor of the exchequer fell vacant The 

treasury Newcastle determined to leserve to himself Fox 

was to be offered the secretaryship of the southern provmce, to 
be vacated by the transfer of Holdernesse to the northern 
To the chagrin of Fox, when the secretaryship of state with 
the leadership of the commons was offered him he was told 
by Newcastle that he would have nothing to do with the secret 
service money, nor yet with the ministeiial nominations to 
seats, nor with the management of the approaching general 
election, which were to be reserved to the duke Fox refused 
place shorn of power and prefeired to remain secretary at war 
Sir Thomas Robinson, the real author, as coadjutor to Sand- 
wich, of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, accepted the secretary- 
ship declined by Fox The temper of Pitt towards the new 
leader of the commons relieved itself in the exclamation 
“The duke might as well have sent us his jackboot to lead us ” 

At the moment of Pelham’s death Pitt was at Bath If 
Hardwicke may be believed, the king refused to listen to his 
pleas for the promotion of Pitt Under cover of offering such 
compensation as was in his power, but really, it was suspected, 
to break up the Leicester House party by enlisting its mem- 
bers with the government, Newcastle distributed some places 
among them Lyttelton accepted the post of cofferer of the 
household , George Grenville the treasurership of the navy 
vacated by the advancement to the chancellorship of the ex- 
chequer of Henry Bilson Legge. This was a fresh mortification 
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to Pitt With a bitterness at heart which the prospect of a 
seat from Newcastle at the approaching election compelled 
him to dissemble, Pitt began to lay his plans for future satis- 
faction Newcastle was now, in effect, as Horace Walpole calls 
him, “ umveisal minister” The chancellor Haidwicke was le- 
waided for his fidelity with ad\ancement to an earldom, the 
attorney -general, S11 Dudley Rydei, was promoted chief-justice 
of the king’s bench, and Murray succeeded Rydei On April 
8, the parliament of 1747 was dissolved If we may believe 
Hoiace Walpole, “ theie never was such established bnbeiy or 
so piofuse,” but only foity-two places in England were con- 
tested Upon the first paity division m the following Novem- 
ber the government majority was 155 The occasion was a 
petition against the leturn of two members for the county of 
Oxford, wheie a contest had been fought, according to Hoiace 
Walpole, of downright “Whiggism and Jacobitism” 

The tianquillity prevailing upon the continent of Europe 
after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle found no counterpart m 
India, where the rivals for supremacy, the English and Fiench, 
had, at the moment of the conclusion of the treaty, gathered 
forces for the continuance of then struggle, not indeed as 
principals, but as auxihanes to native pnnces Until the end of 
1751, the growth of French influence bid fair to absorb the whole 
of the Carnatic The succession to this piovince was m dispute 
between two rival Nawabs, but Mohammed All, the candi- 
date supported by the British, had been reduced to Tnchmo- 
poli, which was invested by Chunda Sahib, the Fiench nominee, 
with a large force Clive, a young writer in the East India 
Company’s service, who had already displayed military capa- 
city, perceived that Tnchinopoh could only be saved by 
a diversion His sui prise of Arcot on August 31, 1751, and 
subsequent defence produced an immense revulsion of feeling 
among the native princes, and marks a turning-point m 
the histoiy of India On March 28, 1752, Colonel Stringer 
Lawrence, “the father of the Indian army,” marched to the 
relief of Trichinopoli, with Clive as second in command They 
succeeded in beating off reinforcements sent by Dupleix, and 
on June 13, the French general, Law, and Chunda Sahib sur- 
rendered with 800 French soldiers, 2,000 sepoys, and 3,000 
to 4,000 cavalry. So crushing a blow left the Bntish and their 
candidate, the Naw£b Mohammed All, masters of the Carnatic , 
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CHAP only Pondicheiry and a few settlements remained to the Fiench 
XXVI But French influence was still dominant in the Deccan, wheie 
the talented soldier and diplomatist Bussy controlled the policy 
of the Nizam Dupleix was lecalled, and a provisional treaty, 
signed by his successor Godeheu on January 1 1 , 1 7 5 5 » conceded 
to the Bntish the mam points m contest and accepted their 
candidate Mohammed All as Nawdb of the Carnatic The 
work of Dupleix m the Carnatic was undone 

As in India, so m America, the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
was but the prelude to the final struggle between England and 
Fiance for the masteiy of the continent France was mistress 
alike of the gieat waterways of the St Lawrence m the noith 
and the Mississippi m the south, and of the vast temtoiy, the 
hinteiland of the English littoral, lying between Monti eal and 
New Orleans The strategical points of impoitance weie the 
southern coasts of the gieat lakes and the valley of the Ohio 
On the othei hand, the range of the Alleghames, the western 
boundary of the English colonies, was a bainci easily sui- 
mounted Once crossed, the appioach was clear to the Ohio 
and the chain between the Fiench noithern and southern settle- 
ments severed A Fiench expedition in 1753 constructed a 
fortified post near the south-east shore of Lake Erie called 
Fort Leboeuf Hearing this news, the British government 
ordered Dinwiddle, the lieutenant-governor of Vugima, to 
stop the enteipnse, if necessary, by foice Dinwiddle selected 
George Washington, a name destined to woild-wide re- 
nown, at that time boine by a young surveyor who also 
acted as major and adjutant-general of the Virginia militia 
Washington’s oiders were to send a summons to the French 
at Fort Leboeuf to withdraw His mission proved fruit- 
less The assembly of Virginia thereupon, in 1754, voted 
£ 10,000 for the construction of a fort at the fork of the Ohio, 
where Pittsburg now stands, conformably with instructions 
from the home government But a French force came down 
the Alleghany on April 17, compelled the Virginians to with- 
draw, and demolished the works, subsequently reconstructing 
them on a larger scale under the name of Foit Duquesne 
Henceforth the French and English were actually, though not 
professedly, at war Strong reinforcements were dispatched 
to Fort Duquesne. Washington, besieged m an intrenched 
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THE DEFEAT OF GENERAL BRADDOCK 

camp at “ the Gieat Meadows,” capitulated with the honouis of 
wai and was suffeied to letreat acioss the Alleghanies The 
hostilities of 1754 had ended disastiously for the Butish 

Befoie the meeting of parliament in the autumn of 1754, 
it had been decided to send two regiments of regular tioops to 
the Ohio valley, and at Christmas, General Braddock, a favourite 
of the Duke of Cumbeiland, was dispatched to Vnginia with 
the 44th and 48th regiments of the line Braddock was an 
officei of the type of Hawley, intrepid but biutal, a contemner 
of all combatants not dnlled after the fashion set by the 
maitmets In France a counter-expedition to that of Braddock 
was organised At the end of April, 1755, a fleet of eighteen 
ships conveying 3,000 troops undei Baron Diskau, an officer 
of Maishal Saxe, set sail from Biest for Canada 

Braddock’s operations had been preset ibed by Cumberland 
The French were to be simultaneously attacked at foui points 
Biaddock himself, with the two regiments of legulais, was to 
land at Hampton m Virginia, and maich against Foit Du- 
quesne, two regiments of colonials weie to take Foit Niagaia, 
which commanded the passage between Lakes Ontario and 
Ene, Crown Point, the key of Lake Champlain, was to be 
seized by New Englanders, anothei body of whom were to 
captuie Fort Beausdjoui, which the French had elected to com- 
mand the road between the Nova Scotia peninsula and the 
mainland. On July 9 Braddock with 1,373 officers and pri- 
vates, crossed the Monongahela river within a few miles of Foit 
Duquesne As he advanced thiough the forest, with insuffi- 
cient precautions against surprise, he was attacked by the 
French aided by their Indian allies, about 900 in all Un- 
accustomed to forest fighting, Braddock, despite the advice 
of Washington, now his aide-de-camp, kept his soldiers in close 
formation, while the enemy fired at them from behind the 
shelter of the trees After two hours and a half of fighting 
their defeat was complete 1 Of eighty-six officers sixty-three 

1 See a letter by Lady Anson, constructed out of dispatches from Washington 
and Captain Orme, another aide-de-camp of Braddock, dated August 23, 1755, 
Newcastle Papers, Brit Mus , Add MSS , 35,376, f 127 According to this 
account, “Washington alone of the general's family escaped unwounded tho' 
he behaved gallantly, having two horses killed and four bullets thro’ his coat 
From this letter it appears that Lord Anson’s advice had been to organise 
American regiments for the war. 
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CHAP were killed or wounded, and two-thirds of the pmates 
XXVI Braddock himself, who had five horses killed under him, was 
shot through the shoulder and lung, and died foui days later 
All the artillery in advance was lost Colonel Dunbar, the 
commandei of the rear-guard, fell back in a panic on Fort 
Cumberland, after destroying his cannon and stores From 
thence, though there was no pursuit, he hurried to Philadelphia, 
leaving the frontier unprotected 

In two other directions the English scheme of opeiations 
was successfully carried out The New England militia cap- 
tured Fort Beausejoui in June, and the destruction of a smallei 
fort, Gaspereau at Baye Verte, gave the English the command 
of the whole of Nova Scotia The expedition against Ciown 
Point, which threatened the northern colonies, was entrusted 
to William Johnson, an Irishman by birth, influential among 
the Iroquois confederacy Diskau, who had garrisoned Crown 
Point with 3,500 men, advanced early in Septembei with some 
picked troops and Indians against Johnson’s camp at Lake St 
Sacrement, named by Johnson Lake George, but was defeated 
and taken pnsoner The news reached England at the end of 
October, and was welcomed the more as the depression caused 
by Braddock’s defeat had been acute. The objective of Crown 
Point had, indeed, not been attained, but Oswego and the 
colony of New York had been saved fiom a French invasion 
Johnson, who was wounded m the action, was rewaided by a 
baronetcy and a grant from parliament of £ 5,000 There 
remained the fourth enterprise, the attempt upon Foit Niagaia, 
the capture of which would sever the chain of foits between 
Canada and the west. The command of this expedition was 
entrusted to William Shirley, governor of Massachusetts 
Unfortunately, Shirley was on bad terms with Johnson, who 
would not co-operate with him, and the French forces were too 
considerable to be attacked The American campaign of 1755 
had, on the whole, been adverse to England. Johnson had not 
followed up his victory, Shirley and Braddock had failed, only 
the contested portion of Nova Scotia had been conquered 
Braddock’s defeat encouraged organised incursions of the 
Indians under French direction across the frontiers of Virginia, 
Matyland, and Pennsylvania 

Beyond general professions Pitt had given no pledges to 
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Newcastle as the pi ice of his return at the genet al election of 
Apnl, 1754, for the duke’s botough of Aldborough Repeated 
disappointments had pro\ ed to him that he had nothing further 
to hope for from the ministiy, that his sole prospect of rising 
was upon its turns He found a leady ally in Fox, still em- 
bittered by the conditions Newcastle had sought to impose 
upon him, yet doubtful whether he had done wisely to reject 
them In a few days after the meeting of paihament in No- 
\embei, 1754, the stoim burst In a speech upon an election 
petition Pitt imploied the house to bewaie lest it should “de- 
geneiate into a little assembly serving no other puipose than 
to register the aibitraiy edicts of one too powerful subject” 
The significance of the allusion was seized It was a declaia- 
tion of war But as Newcastle could only be assailed mduectly, 
his lepiesentative in the commons, Sir Thomas Robinson, was 
selected as a vicarious sacrifice Robinson, pompous, flustered 
and nascible, was unable, even with Munay’s assistance and 
the general sympathy of the house, to cope with the sarcasm 
of Fox and the invective of Pitt It became obvious to 
Newcastle that the confedeiate assailants must be separated 
When, in April, 1755, a demand by Fox of a seat in the cabinet 
was conceded by the king, Pitt felt himself isolated He inti- 
mated to Fox that their undei standing was at an end He 
was, indeed, casting his lines elsewhere On the 27th, the 
day before the king, despite all remonstrances, left for Han- 
over, Pitt sent old Horatio Walpole to Newcastle to demand 
an explicit promise of the secretaiyship of state at the first 
vacancy The duke shuffled From that day Pitt paid his 
couit to the Pnncess of Wales and her son This association 
involved him in antagonism to Cumberland and still further 
estranged him from Fox, whom the pnncess disliked as Cum- 
berland’s stiongest ally Upon the king’s departure the war 
party was m the ascendant, Cumberland being now for the 
first time a member of the regency of sixteen, among whom, 
m virtue of his cabinet rank, Fox was also included. 

Dunng the spring of 1755 warlike preparations proceeded 
busily on both sides of the Channel. Parliament voted a 
supply of £ x ,000,000. When the French fleet carrying Baron 
Diskau and his troops was ready to start, Vice-Admiral Bos- 
cawen, with eleven ships of the line and one frigate, was 
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CHAP oideied to mteicept it The preponderance of numbers was 
XXVI with the eighteen vessels of the Fiench fleet, but of these 
eight were only lightly armed as transpoits Boscawen put 
to sea fiist on April 2 7, with orders which were concealed 
from the French ambassador in London, the Duke de Mnepoix, 
to attack reinforcements fot Canada Boscawen’s fleet sighted 
the French ships off the mouth of the St Lawrence nvei on 
June 7, but a fog came on, and only two were captuied It 
was a provocation that could have but one sequel Mirepoix 
was lecalled fiom London on July 22, and oiders were issued 
fiom Paris to reconstiuct the seaward foitifications of Dun- 
kirk m breach of the treaty Ne\ ertheless France, behindhand 
in her preparations, behaved with studious restraint English 
mei chant vessels weie suffered to ply unmolested m her ports, 
and the English frigate Bland/01 d, on board of which William 
Henry Lyttelton, created Loid Lyttelton in I 794 > was pro- 
ceeding to his government of South Carolina, being taken by 
a French frigate, was released in August Nevertheless the 
admiralty issued letters of marque and reprisal Fiench trade 
afloat was everywhere destroyed by English cruisers, and before 
Christmas, 1755, 300 French merchant ships and 6,000 Fiench 
sailors were carried into English ports France, as yet too 
weak at sea to retaliate, filled the courts of Europe, not without 
reason, with denunciations of English piracy and robbery 
Even m London, according to the dispatches of the Piussian 
envoy, disapproval was expressed of such proceedings 

The persistence of the king in visiting Hanover m this 
critical condition of affairs arose from his anxiety for the Elec- 
torate, and his sense of a greater freedom of action when be- 
yond the immediate contiol of his English ministers. He 
entered into a treaty with Hesse-Cassel by which 8,000 tioops 
were to pass into the service of Great Britain upon payment 
of a subsidy. More ambitious was the Russian convention 
for 55.000 men and ;£ 100,000 for the protection of the Elec- 
torate, the negotiation of which was not finally concluded till 
November. The nation was already sick of subsidies, but 
Newcastle’s tenure of power depended upon his gratifying the 
king. Fearful lest the house of commons, stirred by the thun- 
ders of Pitt, should revolt, the duke resolved upon another 
effort to gam him. To a request that he would support the 
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mmistiy, Pitt answered by denouncing subsidies Hanover 
could not be defended by subsidies Hanover should be 
defended by the empire and, if invaded, its restitution should 
be made a condition of peace At an intei view on Septem- 
ber 2, Pitt addressed himself to a constitutional question, 
alieady raised by Fox with his cognisance Newcastle, ever 
fearful of a rival, had petsuaded the king “to have no 
mimstei at the head of the house of commons ” Pitt boldly 
challenged the principle He refused to be bought by an 
offei, made with the king’s reluctant permission, of a seat 
in the cabinet The utmost he would concede was to vote for 
the Hessian subsidy, as the duke uiged that the king’s honour 
was alieady pledged to it For other subsidies, whether 
Saxon, Bavarian, or Russian, he would never vote Since an 
intei view Pitt had had with Hardwicke on August 9, the 
situation of Newcastle, as Pitt very well knew, had become 
more cntical. Legge, the chancellor of the exchequer, had foi 
some time past followed Pitt m cultivating the good graces of 
the Princess of Wales. The council of regency had signed the 
Hessian subsidy treaty, without examination and as a matter 
of couise, on the intimation by Newcastle that it was at the 
king’s command To the general astonishment, when the 
necessary tieasury warrants were laid before Legge, he petemp- 
torily refused his signature. 

In his despeiation Newcastle turned to Fox, who had 
always regietted his former refusal of piomotion Fox, as a 
champion of the war paity, was in principle favouiable to 
subsidies He therefore accepted Newcastle’s proposals, and 
m November obtained what the king had befoie refused to 
grant, 1 “not only the lead but the power of the house of 
commons” with the secietaiyship of state for the southern 
province m place of Robinson. Pitt now found himself and 
his group isolated and could look for support only to his allies 
of Leicester House, where Fox, as “ Cumberland’s minister,” was 
m disfavour with the princess. The intermediary who came 
forward to organise the new opposition was the princess's 
favourite, Lord Bute, a man with a taste for amateur acting, 
“ a good person, fine legs, and a theatrical air of the gieatest 
importance, but no substantial acquirements ” The Leicester 

1 bee Fox to the King, April 25, 1755, Chatham Correspondence , 1 , 128, 
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chap House party thencefoith consisted of Legge, Lord Egmont, Sir 

XXV1, George Lee, the Duke of Devonshire, and Dodmgton, reinforced 
by Pitt and his followers 

The session of parliament which opened on Novembci 13, 
1755, at so grave a cnsis of affairs, was distinguished by the 
brilliancy of its debates, lecoided by the accomplished pen of 
Hoi ace Walpole In the commons an address was moved by 
Lotd Hillsborough, pledging the house “ to assist His Majesty 
against insults and attacks that may be made upon any of 
His Majesty’s dominions, though not belonging to the Crown 
of Gteat Bntam ” It was the language of the act of settle- 
ment and directly challenged the issue of Hanover Pitt, de- 
termined upon a final rupture both with the ministry and the 
court, attacked the policy of the government on the ground 
that it was directed to the defence of the Electoiate “ He sur- 
passed himself," writes the enthusiastic Horace Walpole, “and 
then I need not tell you that he surpassed Cicero and De- 
mosthenes” But the address was carried by 31 1 to 105 votes. 
A few days Jater, Pitt, Legge, and George Grenville weie 
dismissed and James Gienville resigned his place on the boaid 
of trade Dodmgton had, as usual, played false. On December 
17 he received the treasurership of the navy Another old 
friend of Pitt, Sir George Lyttelton, also leaped the rewaid 
of desertion and was appointed chancellor of the e vchequci , 
the final breach of his “ historic friendship ” with Pitt One 
further incident of this debate remains to be mentioned , a 
speech which “was at once perfection” by William Geiard 
Hamilton, thereafter known as “ Single-speech Hamilton ” from 
his subsequent failure to redeem the brilliant promise of his 
first effort 

Opposed though Pitt was to a lavishing of promiscuous 
subsidies, he realised the necessity, in view of a sti uggle with 
France, of increasing the military resources of the countiy, 
and on December 5 advocated an augmentation of the aimy 
by 15,000 men On March 12, 175 6, Colonel George Towns- 
hend, afterwards field-marshal, introduced into the house of 
commons a scheme for the reorganisation of the militia as 
a defence against invasion His idea was to substitute for a 
levy en masse a regularly trained army of reserve, numbering 
6 1, 000 men, drilled twice a week and reviewed quarterly by 
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the loids-heutenants of their counties Pitt as a soldier knew chap 
the value of mihtaiy discipline and warmly supported the 
proposal But ancient prejudice was stiong Though Pitt’s 
advocacy was successful in secunng the passage of the bill 
thiough the commons, it was thrown out by the lords “ It 
would,” declared Newcastle, who led the opposition to it, 

“tend moie to make this a military countiy and government 
than any scheme I have yet heard of” Indeed, a scheme 
which proposed by a tiainmg of thiee years to pass 240,000 
men through the lanks in twelve yeais out of a population of 
under 7,500,000 1 meuted such a descnption The ministry, 
howevei, at the end of the year obtained a second augmentation, 
raising the aimy in Great Britain to 40,000, and the Irish pai- 
liament \oted an establishment of 12,000 men 

The piovocations offeied by England at sea since the 
summer of I75S» which France had been unable to lesent, 
made war imminent In Januaiy, 1756, the French minister 
of foreign affan s, Rouille, foi mally notified it as the alternative 
to immediate rcdiess 2 Yet, with the exception of Piussia, 
there was no first-class power upon whom England could 
count The position of Fredenck was at the moment one of 
extreme delicacy. In Januaiy, 1753, he had been placed m 
possession of a copy of the secret articles of a treaty between 
Russia and Austria, dated May 22-June 2, 1746, for the res- 
titution of Silesia to Austria and the partition of the Prussian 
kingdom. He determined, after some hesitation, to enter into 
alliance with England By the convention of Westminster, 
signed on Januaiy 16, 1756, Prussia and England agreed to 
unite to resist the invasion of Germany by foreign powers A 
settlement was made of the outstanding grievance of the 
Silesian loan The gieat object of George II. was now at- 
tained, Hanover was placed under a Prussian protectorate 
France was isolated. For a while she hesitated. She cared 
nothing for Silesia The ministeis of Louis XV knew that 
in the impoverished condition of the country they could “ not 
support the war both at sea and at land” They intended, 

1 Maltbus estimated it as 7,721,000 m England and Wales, in 1780 Essay 
on Population, 2 vols , 6th ed , 1826, 1 , 435 

* Duke of Newcastle to Duke of Devonshire, January xo, 1756, Newcastle 
Papers, Brit Mus., Add MSS , 32,862, f 58 
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CHAP therefore, “to confine the war to their marine and North 
XXV 1 America ” 1 But the bait of compensation in Flanders and 
Brabant held out to them by the Austnan ambassador Stah- 
rembeig, led them into the first steps of a policy fatal to the 
real interests of their country By the treaty of Versailles of 
May i, 1756, the traditions of French diplomacy were revolu- 
tionised and an alliance entered into with Austria 

Pending these negotiations, the Fiench made vigorous 
preparations for a naval war Newcastle was well served with 
intelligence Among the Newcastle papeis aie transcripts of 
the official dispatches of Bunge, the Swedish ministei at Pans, 
and letters of the most confidential character from an anony- 
mous informer 2 The French naval estimates foi 1756 ex- 
ceeded the ;£ 3 ,000,000 estimated for England Dispatches of 
Bunge of February 6 and 20 disclosed that transports were 
being collected under the supervision of Marshal Belleisle for 
an invasion of England On Januaiy 26 the informer sent 
intelligence that the “Court had a design on Port Mahon” 
“ An offer,” wrote the spy from Versailles on February 22, 3 
“ hath been actually made the Court of Madrid to take Port 
Mahon at our own expense, to assist them m the siege of 
Gibraltar, and to guarantee both these places to the Crown of 
Spain . The Toulon Squadron is fitting out with great ex- 
pedition and will be employed in convoying our troops to 
Minorca, if the Court of Madrid come into our measures” 
The same news came on the 4th from the Butish consul at 
Genoa, and m March warnings as to preparations for an in- 
vasion of England and Ireland as well as for an attack on 
Minorca were repeated 4 * * * 8 The West Indies and America were 
also to be attacked, and attempts were to be made on Guernsey 
and Jersey and an invasion of Sussex simulated in order to 
“ make England keep a number of her ships at home ”. fi Similar 

1 Secret information to Newcastle, Newcastle to Devonshire, January 2, 
1756, Newcastle Papers, Brit Mus , Add MSS , 34,86a, f 5 

2 Intelligence from Pans on August 25, 1736, ibid , 32,867, f 44, and 
Fontainebleau, October 20, 1756, tbtd , 32,868, f 392 

3 Ibid , f 184, March 4, 1736 

4 “The Cardinal (de Berms) told me at Rome in 1771 that the cabals ran so 

high against him at Court that the only struggle there was how to give the most 

certain intelligence to England of the design against Minorca on purpose that it 

might fail ” Ld Shelburne in Fitzmaurice‘s Life of Shelburne, 1., 80. 

8 Newcastle Papers, Brit Mus , Add. MSS , 32,863, f 5g. 
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intelligence as to Minorca reached Fox, as secretary for the CH\P 
south, from Madrid about the same time 1 xxvi 

On March 23, 1756, a message from the king announced 
the imminence of an invasion and that the 8,000 Hessians 
stipulated under the Hessian treaty had been summoned 
Both houses addressed the king to send ovei a body of 
Hanoverians. The convention of Westminster was laid before 
the house of commons on May 1 1 , and a vote taken of 
£ 1 ,000,000 for geneial war purposes But there was a general 
sense that the country was diiftmg into war unprepared 
Pitt, always attentive to popular feeling, violently denounced 
the ministry on this account Newcastle, indeed, had refused 
to believe it must be war, but Cumberland and his satellite 
Fox, who were foi driving things to exti ernes, had, as early 
as Christmas, 1755, pressed for the dispatch of a squadion 
to Minorca Theie weie, however, difficulties for which 
ministers weie not wholly to blame Populai jealousy of 
fieedom had stood m the way of systematic recruitment of 
the navy. The sailing of Admiral John Byng, who had been 
nominated to the command, was delayed a few days, while the 
last 200 men weie being brought in by the pi ess-gangs The 
crews thus got together weie held cheap by the French. The 
Duke de Mnepoix bragged to Newcastle “that thnty of his 
master’s ships would amuse eighty of ouis”. Nor was the 
spirit of the officers always such as to compensate for the 
doubtful quality of the crews Anson, first lord of the ad- 
miralty, wrote on June 6, 1756, not of Byng but of Boscawen, 
an officer with a fighting reputation, “ I don’t know how it 
comes to pass, that unless our commanders-m-chief have a 
very great supenonty of the enemy, they never think them- 
selves safe” 2 To use a current expression, the sea service 
was “ slack ” It responded, indeed, to the general tone “ I 
want,” exclaimed Pitt, “ to call this country out of that en- 
ervate state that 20,000 men from France could shake it” 

The last commander capable of this feat was Byng, whom his 
operations on the southern coast of France in 1747 had already 
proved wanting in enterprise and energy 3 But he had solicited 

1 Keene to Fox, March 2a, 1756, Newcastle Papers, Brit Mu& , Add MSS , 

33,863, f 434 

9 /fad, 32,865, f 221 

8 Du Cane MSS , mtrod , xvm , xix 
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the appointment and his family connexions secuied it for 
him 

Byng’s instructions were, in the event of an attack by the 
French on Minorca, to take a battalion of tioops on board at 
Gibraltar and to throw them and the Royal Fusilieis, whom he 
earned with him, into Port Mahon, “and to use all possible 
means m your power for its relief” On April 10, four 
days after he had set sail, the Marshal Duke de Richelieu 
left Toulon with 16,000 men in transpoits under escoit of 
twelve men-of-war commanded by Admiral de la Galissoniere 
On the 20th they disembarked at Minorca, a small English 
squadron undei Commodore Edgcumbe, which lay at Port 
Mahon, retiung to Gibraltar The harbour at Port Mahon 
was defended by the castle of St Philip, an elaborate and 
formidable fortification. But the gai rison was inadequate, con- 
sisting of the Welsh Fusilieis and the 4th, 24th and 34th legi- 
ments, m all some 2,800 men undei a veteian soldiei, General 
Blakeney, who was ill m bed. At Gibi altar Byng heaid fiom 
Edgcumbe of the French descent, but disobeyed his mstiuc- 
tions to embark a battalion, concurring with the opinion 1 of 
the governor, General Fowke, and a council of war that to do so 
would be unduly to deplete the gai rison at Gibraltar, which 
consisted of four regiments. With Edgcumbe’s reinfoicement 
his fleet now numbered thirteen sail of the line and three 
frigates, 2 * and with these on May 8 he weighed for Port Mahon, 
which he reached on the 19th “ I found it,” he wiote, “too 
strongly invested by 1,700 men to be able to land even a letter 
to the castle, had I time, for that day we fell in with the French 
fleet of twelve large ships of the line and five fngates, all veiy 
heavy ships” 8 On the 20th the French van was attacked by 
Rear-Admiral West who was leading, and “ a running fight ” 
took place 4 * Byng failed to come up to his support After 
an action m which the English fleet lost forty-two killed and 


1 feo expre&bly stated by Fowke in his dispatch to Fox of June 2, 1756, New- 
castle Papers, Brit Mus , Add MSS , 32,865, f 177, though Stanhope represents 
Byng to have been at issue with Fowke on the subject 

* Anson toNewcastle, May 31, 1756, tbtd , f 159 Also Admiralty Warrant 
read at trial Trial of Byng, p 4 

8 R 0 , MS , State Papers, Foreign, Spam, 152 

4 Admiral Byng to Sir B Keene, “ Ramillies,” oft Mahon, May 25 Byng is 

confirmed by Lieutenant Basset, who was his flag-lieutenant Ibid 
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168 wounded and the Fiench thnty-eight killed and 184 CH\p 
wounded, 1 the French fleet got away, sailing “three feet to XXVI 
our one ” 2 Byng was, in fact, a prey to despondency “ Be- 
tween you and I,” he wiote to Keene, “they aie too strong for 
us ” 3 He returned to Gibraltar On June 28 the garnson 
of Fort St Philip capitulated with the honours of wai and weie 
transported to Gibi altar 

Wai had been declaied by England on May 18, and by 
France on June 9, and the loss of Poit Mahon was the first 
fruit When anxious inquiries had been made of Fox as to 
the sufficiency of the foice, Anson “took it upon himself that 
Byng’s squadion would beat any thing the French had ” Eithei 
the mmistiy or Byng was culpable Newcastle’s pusillanimous 
soul was racked with the apprehension “ that the opposition 
will endeavom (if possible) to fling it singly upon me” 1 The 
chancellor must speak to his son-in-law Loid Anson “ for the 
immediate trial and condemnation of Admual Byng if, as I 
think, theie can be no doubt, he deserves it ” 0 The public 
had long been nervous It was now m “extreme consterna- 
tion,” a state of mind which naturally seeks foi a scapegoat 
The ministry weie conscious that Minoica might be followed 
by Gibi altar The safest policy in Newcastle’s eyes was to 
fan the rising flame against Byng An abstract was published 
of Byng’s dispatch, carefully omitting points that might tell 
against the ministry The impression left was of an incapable 
commandei blinded by self-complacence Byng and West had 
leached Portsmouth on July 26 m close arrest, Hawke and 
Admiral Saundeis having been dispatched to Gibraltar with 
five sail of the line to supersede them West was piesently 
released, having by common consent behaved with gallantry, 
and was graciously received at court Byng’s house and paik 
m Hertfordshiie were with difficulty saved from the attack of 
a mob, and he was in many places burnt m effigy Ballads 
and caricatures at the expense of the ministry were every- 
where to be heard and seen. At Greenwich Newcastle was 
pelted by a crowd 

In North America, during the winter of 1755-56, though 

1 R O , MS , State Papers, Foreign, Spam, 152, Letter of De la Galissoni&re 

* Ibid , Byng’s letter 8 Ibid. 

* To Hardwicke, July 19, 1756, Newcastle Papers, Brit Mus , Add MSS , 

32,866, f 210 • Ibid 
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CHAP, war had not been formally declared, intermittent hostilities had 

XXVI been carried on With the spring both sides prepared for 
action upon a larger scale But influences were already at 
work against the original intention of France to concentrate 
her attention upon mautime warfaie The empress-queen 
is said to have won 1 Madame de Pompadoui by addressing hei 
m an autograph lettei as “Ma chere cousine ” D’Argenson, 

the minister for war, the courtiers, avid of militaiy gloiy, and 
Marshal Belleisle, who might “be said to govern” 2 were 
anxious that the army should play the leading part Above 
all, the combination with Austria against piotestant Prussia 
and England recommended itself to Louis as a new crusade 
for the faith, zeal for which would cancel the adverse spiritual 
scores debited against him during a life of debauchery Thus 
it came to pass that, although by the defensive treaty of Ver- 
sailles of May 1, 1756, only 24,000 men weie promised, by the 
second tieaty of Versailles of May 1, I 757 j as many as 105,000 
were to be furnished by France, besides 4,000 Bavanans and 
6,000 Wuitembergers to be taken into Fiench pay On the 
other hand, the reinforcements for Canada dispatched m April, 
1756, under the Marquis of Montcalm numbcied only 1,200 
troops The total number of the French regulai forces m 
Canada then approached 3,000, reinforced by 2,400 men in 
March, 1757 Besides these, there were 1 5,000 militia and an 
indefinite horde of Indian allies 

At the end of July, the Earl of Loudoun, an incompetent and 
irascible general, took over the command of the Bntish foices. 
Montcalm was ah eady moving His objective was F01 1 Oswego 
and Fort Ontario, on the east side of Lake Ontario, the natural 
base of operations against Forts Frontenac and Niagara The 
French captured the forts with 113 cannon and laige supplies, 
and were thus assured of their communications fiom the river 
St Lawrence to the upper Ohio In the prevailing irrita- 
tion the news of the loss of Oswego in August, which 
reached London on September 30, seemed a final blow to the 
credit of the ministry The anxiety naturally felt by New- 
castle as to the winter session of parliament was quickened 

1 The story is doubtful and was m 1763 denied by Mana-Theresa See A D. 
Schafer, Geschuhte d 7 ja.hr Krtegs, t , 114, C F Vitzthum, Die Gehetmmsse 
des Sachstschen Cabtnets, 1745 56, 1 , 338 , R Waddington, Louts XV et le 
Renversement des Alliances Prihmtnatres, p 341 n & 

3 Secret intelligence, Pans, August 25, 1756, Newcastle Papers, Bnt Mus, 
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into appiehension in consequence of the death m June, after CHAP, 
little moie than two yeais’ tenuie of office, of S11 Dudley R> dei, ^ 1 

loid chief justice of England Muiray demanded his place 
Newcastle protested that he could not be spared from the com- 
mons, but Mun ay threatened resignation The duke had no 
choice He lost his ablest supportei in the commons , 1 and 
Muriay, as Baion Mansfield, passed to the house of lords 

In the middle of October Newcastle was taken aback when 
Fox intimated his intention to letne Seeing that the king 
lesented his desertion, Newcastle hinted at Pitt “But Mr 
Pitt,” said the king, “ won’t do my Gciman business ’ 2 On the 
next day, howevei,he quoted Loid Hyde as having said, “ Pitt is 
a man that when once he has taken a pait, will go thi ought with 
it, steadily, honouiably, and moie ably than Fox ” 3 The hint 
was followed up by the king’s mistress, Lady Yarmouth, “ say- 
ing good things of Pitt” Pitt on his side paid his first visit 
to Lady Yarmouth (October 21), and aftei wards cemented the 
alliance with a public eulogy of her virtues in the house of 
commons 1 It is probable that he desncd to convey a hint to 
the king that he was not 11 reconcilable about Hanover, for 
Newcastle wiote that “ the conduct of the war by sea and land 
was the thing he found fault with” As to coming into the 
ministry, his final determination, he told Hardwickc, was not 
to seive with Newcastle 5 It was piobably at this ciisis, m 
vindication of the lesolute stand taken by him, that he ex- 
claimed to his ally, the Duke of Devonshue “ My Loid, I am 
suie I can save this country, and nobody else can ”. And yet 
Pitt’s following in the house of commons was reckoned as 
no more than sixteen, while Newcastle was master of many 
legions — a striking lesson of the effect of moial force in politics * 

With the aid of Granville’s good offices, the Duke of 

1 Newcastle to the Attorney-General (Murray), May 30, 1756 “No ten 
men can be brought to supply your place,” etc Newcastle Papers, Brit Mus, 

Add MSS , 32,865, f 143. 

2 Same to same, October 14, 1756, ibid , f 281 See also Lord Hardwicke 
to Colonel Yorke, October 31, 1756, Hardwicke Papers, Brit Mus , Add. MSS , 

35,357. f 66 

8 Newcastle to the Lord Chancellor, October 15, 17 56, Newcastle Papers, 

Bnt Mus , Add MSS , 32,868, f 306 

4 Ibid , f 380 His visit only served to annoy the king “Mr Pitt,” he ex- 
claimed to the chancellor, ** shall not go to that channel any more She does not 
meddle and shall not meddle ” Lord Hardwicke to Colonel Yorke, October 31, 

1756, Hardwicke Papers, Bnt Mus , Add MSS , 35,357, f. 66 

* Conference with Mr. Pitt, October 24, 1756, tbtd , 35,870, f. 263, 
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CHAP Devonshne, loid-lieu tenant of 1 1 eland, who enjoyed the good- 
XXVI wl n Q f a n parties, came foiwaid as intei mediary The duke 
himself undeitook the treasury As first loid of the admualty 
Pitt nominated Lord Temple , Geoige Grenville as treasuier 
of the navy, in place of Dodmgton, and James Grenville, 
formerly Prince Fiedenck’s secietary, as a loid of the treasury 

all three his own brothers-in-law But his adherents were 

too few to fill all the places in the government and seveial 
membeis of the late mmistiy remained, Granville, the loid pie- 
sident, Halifax at the board of tiade, and Loid Barrington, Fox’s 
successoi, as secietary at war By this section the Duke of 
Bedford, one of Cumberland’s party, was nominated lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ii eland and Chailes Yorke, son of the late chancellor, 
solicitoi -general Upon the point of Holdemesse’s sccretaiy- 
ship foi the northern department Pitt had to give way Han- 
ovei should not, Geoige was lesolved, be abandoned to Pitt’s 
tendei mercies On November 1 1 Newcastle and Fox resigned, 
Hardwicke a week later The great seal was put in commission 
Seldom has an administration acceded to power with less 
apparent strength The house of commons was practically 
divided between the followers of Newcastle and those of Fox 
But to Pitt, who had advised no blunders and been implicated 
m no miscarriage, the nation in its extremity turned 

The ministry now coming into office piesents to the eyes 
of the student of constitutionalism an example of the transition 
from a system under which all the ministers were alike seivants 
of the crown to that at which, by a change quite recent, the 
prime minister has had assigned him a definite place in the 
constitution When the great place of lord treasurei, answer- 
ing most nearly to the modem conception of prime minister, 
was delegated to a body of commissioners, the head of that 
body was not, as was seen m the cases of Stanhope and Towns- 
hend, necessarily the mainspring of affairs In the administia- 
tion of November, 1756, the Duke of Devonshire, chiefly by his 
rank in the peerage and secondanly as first lord of the treasury, 
enjoyed a certain official primacy, and George II may perhaps 
have contemplated reverting through him to what Fox con- 
demned as “ governing without any communication of power 
to a commoner” 1 But outside couit cucles the recognised 

1 H Fox to Lord Digby, September, ai, 1756, Dig by MSS , p 220, Hist, 
MSS Comm , 1895 
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head of the government was Pitt One instance will suffice In 
1758, when Newcastle, the “universal mimstei ” of 1754, was 
again at the head of the tieasuiy, a medal was stiuck to com- 
memorate the capture of Louisbouig The legend lound 
the edge was “William Pitt admmistenng ” And yet Pitt 
was no more than secretaiy foi what Geoige regarded as the 
less important department of foreign affairs To Holdernesse 
belonged the whole continent exclusive of Italy, Spam, and 
Portugal, France being at war Fortunately for England, 
Pitt’s piovmce included hei interests beyond the Atlantic and 
m India, the value of which his mind had grasped Moreovei, 
as conceit was necessary between the two secietanes, the 
stionger intellect exercised a natural control ovei the entile 
foieign policy, while m case of differences an appeal lay to 
the king and the cabinet 1 

Pitt’s study of militaiy affairs had convinced him of the 
ministerial misconduct of the wai, and it was to the manage- 
ment of the war, particulaily by sea, that he addressed his 
eneig>, and he therefore placed Temple, who would work with 
him, at the admiralty As the drama unfolded itself m 
America and India, the rdle of the navy was increasingly ap- 
preciated A change came over the spmt of English naval 
officers, whether owing to the inspiration of Pitt or the fate 
of Byng On the morrow of Byng’s failuie, Fox, as secretaiy 
for the south, discussed with the Spanish ambassador the 
possibility of exchanging Gibraltar for Poit Mahon 2 New- 
castle was as lesolute in his opposition as he knew how to 
be England, he suggested to Fox, had better indemnify 
herself by taking Corsica from the Genoese, 3 who had always 
supported France. “ But,” he added, “ I own my chief de- 
pendence is m North Amenca, and to regain Port Mahon 
by operations there. Conquest in North Amenca is our 
point” On the other hand, the governor. Lord Tyrawly, 
reported to Pitt on February 1, 1757, that Gibraltar was a 
source of expense, as ill-adapted as the Eddystone for the 

1 For instance, Holdernesse writes to Newcastle that the king has commanded 
him “ to go to him (Pitt) m the country with the Duke of Devonshire to 
settle the several points of business depending m my office November 22, 1756, 
Newcastle Papers, Brit Mus, Add. MSS*, 32,869, f. 12a 

*Ibtd . 

8 Newcastle to Fox, July 24, 1756, ibid , 32,866, f 265 
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CHAP lepau of a fleet This consideration obscuied its strategic 

XXVI * value as controlling the stiaits and interposing an obstacle 
to the junctions of the two divisions of the Fiench or Spanish 
fleets Pitt adopted Tyrawly’s view, took no pains to improve 
its defensiveness, and at this time regarded it as a pawn m 
the game of negotiation for the restitution of Poit Mahon 
From the expressions of Newcastle abov e quoted, it will be 
seen that the idea of exerting the national eneigies chiefly in 
North America was not, as seems sometimes to be supposed, 
peculiar to Pitt Newcastle’s weakness lay, not m lack of 
ideas, but m incapacity for sustained purpose, and he would 
inevitably have succumbed to the piessure of the couit in 
favour of a continental war Newcastle, as well as Wade and 
Cumberland, had recognised the usefulness of the highlanders 
as soldiers 1 It was Pitt who extended their employment from 
the whig clans to those recently m rebellion In answer to 
remonstrances by Hardwicke, he said “ it would be a dram and 
not many of them would return ” 2 Two battalions, numbering 
m all 2,000 men, were enlisted for service in America 

Not until Februaiy 1 7, 1757, did Pitt, who had been 
incapacitated by gout dunng his ten weeks of office, take 
his seat as a minister m the house of commons “ It could 
not fail of being remarked,” notes Horace Walpole, “ that he 
dated his administration with a demand of money for Hanovei ” 
A message from the king asked for £ 200,000 for an “aimy 
of observation ” to enable him to fulfil his agreement with the 
King of Prussia, under the convention of Westminster, “ for 
the security of the Empire against the irruption of foreign 
annies ” As the proposal before the house was to carry into 
effect a treaty made by the previous administration, it met 
with no opposition from the dependants of Newcastle or the 
followers of Fox The militia bill, announced m the king’s 
speech, one of the conditions precedent to Pitt’s acceptance of 
office, was again brought forward by George Townshend. The 
suspicion was general that it was designed to entrap recruits 
for the regular army The tory party, consistently with its 


1 Newcastle to the Duke of Devonshire, January 10, 1756, Newcastle Papers, 
Bnt Mus , Add MSS , 32,862, f 58, and see p 320, n 2 supra 

8 Hardwicke to Newcastle, December 6, 1756, tbtd , 32,869, f 253 
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attitude since the revolution, vehemently opposed it In the 
loids, the opposition succeeded m cutting it down by one- 
half, to 32,000 men foi England and Wales, m which foim 
it became law After the haivest, when the fiist steps wcie 
taken to cany it into force, riots bioke out in the counties of 
Surrey, Kent, Leicester, Heitford, Bedford, Nottingham, and 
Yoik 

On December 28, 175 the court-mai tial on Admnal 
Byng held its fiist sitting It consisted of twelve officers 
undei the piesidency of Vice-Admnal Thomas Smith The 
mam chaiges weie that Byng had not done his utmost to 
destioy the Fiench fleet, to assist the ships engaged, not to 
lelieve St Philip’s castle Upon this thud chaige a substan- 
tial defence could scaicely be made Upon the other two 
Byng justified himself by the case of Admit al Mathews the 
signal for the line being hoisted, any other course than that 
taken by him would have increased the disordei of the fleet 
This piece of naval pedantry did not commend itself to his 
judges By the twelfth of the naval ai tides of war 1 “Who- 
ever thiough cowaidice, negligence, 01 disaffection shall not 
do his utmost dunng an engagement shall suffer death” 
On Januaiy 27, 1757, the couit acquitted Byng of cowaidice 
01 disaffection, but unanimously found that he did not do his 
utmost “ to relieve St. Philip’s castle, nor to take, seize, and 
destioy the French ships and to assist his van ”, Of negligence 
it said nothing In accoi dance with the twelfth article he 
was oideied to be shot, but on the ground that his miscon- 
duct did not arise fiom cowaidice or disaffection, the court 
unanimously lecommended him to mercy Public opinion was 
divided The mass of the people, the real authors of the 
overthiow of Newcastle’s ministiy, weie violent against Byng 
It is to the credit of Pitt that in what he felt to be justice to 
Byng he had the courage to withstand both the king and the 
popular outcry At a cabinet council on February 26 Pitt told 
the king that the house of commons wished to have Byng 
pardoned, but he was met by the memorable retort “ Sir, you 
have taught me to look for the sense of my subjects In another 
place than the house of commons” George was deaf to all 
petitions He was convinced, as was the majority of the nation, 
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that an example would have to be made, and certain it is that, had 
Byng’s policy of avoiding doubtful engagements been suffered 
England’s supenor naval stiength would have been neutralised 
On March 14, upon the quarter-deck of the Monaique in Ports- 
mouth harbour, the admit al intrepidly met his doom 

The formation and equipment of the “ aimy of observation” 
were taken m hand in February At the instance of the King 
of Piussia, who hoped that Bntish troops might serve with 
him, the post was offeied to Cumbeiland The duke made his 
acceptance conditional upon Pitt’s dismissal from office Pitt’s 
influence, both with the king and with the general public, had 
suffered by his intervention on behalf of Byng On March 7, 
the king, since Newcastle had refused to move, invited Fox to 
form an administration Not a word was said to Pitt The 
first blow was the dismissal of Temple fiom the admiralty 
On Apnl 5 Lord Wmchilsea kissed hands for his post Pitt 
received his dismissal on the next day, and this was followed 
by the resignation of Legge and the Gienvilles Secuie of 
success, Cumberland had on Apnl I started for Germany 
It was enough for the nation that Pitt had been turned 


out of office to gratify the widely detested Duke of Cumbei- 
land The cities of London, Bath, Worcester, Chester, Exeter, 
and other places voted him and Legge their freedoms As 
Horace Walpole puts it, “for some weeks it rained gold 
boxes” Pitt, on the other hand, had learnt that he could not 
maintain himself in office except by a coalition which would 
enable him to command the house of commons This con- 


sideration pointed imperatively to an alliance with Newcastle, 
who had apparently taken no steps to supplant him For 
neaily three months after the dismissal of Pitt, the countty 
was without a government Newcastle was “ arbiter of Eng- 
land ” He hesitated at an alliance with Pitt which would 


consign himself to insignificance The king, thereupon, re- 
solved with the help of Fox to form a ministry himself, with 
Lord Waldegrave as the nominal chief, supported by Hol- 
demesse, Wmchilsea, Bedford, Granville, and other friends of 
Cumberland Waldegrave declined, and Chesterfield, under 
the inspiration of Leicester House, undertook to smooth 


matters between Newcastle and Pitt The admiralty was the 
chief difficulty After some bargaining a compromise was 
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arrived at Anson was nominated first lord, but Pitt was to chap 
write the instructions to the admirals, to be countersigned XXVI * 
by thiee loids of the admiralty As Haidwicke declined 
office, S11 Robeit Henley, attorney-general, was made loid 
keepei, and Pitt’s fnend and schoolfellow, Charles Pratt, pro- 
moted to Henley’s place Holdernesse, who had tendeied 
his resignation, was reinstated as northern, while Pitt again 
leceived the seals as southern secietary On June 29 the 
new ministry kissed hands It was at a moment of darkened 
piospects Five days earhei the news had arnved of the dis- 
astious defeat of Frederick by the Austrians at Kohn m 
Bohemia About the same time came tidings of the peril to 
the Butish settlements in Bengal and of the atiocit y known to 
history as “ the Black Hole of Calcutta ’. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

DEFEVT AND VICTORY 

CH \P Ali Vardi, the Nawab of Bengal, having died in Aptil, 1756, 
had been succeeded by his giand-nephew, Suiaj-ud-Daulah, a 
youth of nineteen The new nawab, who cherished a hatied 
to the English, marched upon Calcutta with an army of 50,000 
men The settlement was defended by 264 soldieis, of whom 
only 174 weie Europeans, and 2 50 residents Fifteen hundred 
native matchlock-men were also hired By the fifth day the 
nawab’s artillery had rendered the place untenable The 
governor, Drake, against whom the nawab nuitured peculiar 
resentment, escaped with some others in boats The lest, to 
the number of 146 persons, were thiust on the night of June 
20 into a room eighteen feet by fourteen with only two small 
grated windows and those opening on to a covered aicade 
The scene that followed has been described by two of the sur- 
vivors. Suffice it to say that on the following moi nmg only 
twenty-three were taken out alive, of whom seveial shortly 
succumbed The tragedy of “the Black Hole of Calcutta” 
added to the public gloom, which since the dismissal of Pitt 
had again set m The moment was one of those at which 
discouragement deepens into panic and panic into despair 
Some effort must be made shewing immediate results Pitt 
determined upon an attempt on Rochefort under General Sir 
John Mordaunt. On September 23, 1 757, the fleet under Hawke 
silenced the fort on the isle of Aix and took 600 prisoners 
and thirty-six guns But Mordaunt doubted the practicability 
of an attack on Rochefort and on October 3 the expedition 
mglonously returned to Portsmouth. At the end of April 
Cumberland had concentrated his “ army of observation,” num- 
bering 40,000 men, at Bielefeld in order to cover Han- 
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over Opposed to him was Maishal d’Esttces, at the head of CH^.p 
an arm}' double m numbeis with which on July 24 he attacked XVVI1< 
the duke at Hastenbeck The result of the action which, had 
Cumbeiland been a general of skill, he would have com ei ted 
into a victoiy, was his piecipitate letieat across the Elbe, 
abandoning the Electoiate to the Fiench 

13 j the second treaty of Versailles of May 1, 1757, Fiance 
had joined Russia and Austria in the conspuacy foi the parti- 
tion of Pi ussia, and Russian troops were beginning then march 
westwards Then invasion of Pi ussia would, undei the con- 
vention of Westminster, compel England to attack them 
While relations with Russia and the piospects of alliance with 
Spain, which Pitt hoped to negotiate by the cession of Gib- 
laltar for Port Mahon, weie still uncertain, Cumberland had 
withdiawn, it is said, at the suggestion of King George, 1 to the 
shelter of the guns of the foi tress of Stade, wheie he hoped 
to leceive reinforcements from England Richelieu, who had 
superseded d’Estrees, penned him in between the Elbe and 
the Wesei But he was now met by a diplomatic difficulty 
Cumbeiland was encamped m the duchy of Bremen and bj^ 
the treaty of June 15-26, 1715, Denmaik had guaianteed 
Biemen and Veiden to the Electoi of Hanover, undei taking 
in case of need to enfoice its guarantee within six weeks by 
an army of 8,000 men Frederick V had hitheito maintained 
a sciupulous neutrality He could now only avoid involving 
himself in the war by effecting some sort of pacification be- 
tween the belligerent foices, to which he was urged by his 
fathei-m-law, King George 2 The mission was confided to 
Count Lynar, the Danish goveinor of Oldenbuig The paci- 
fication known as the convention of Klostei-Zeven, was con- 
cluded on September 8 Its stipulations weie that Cum- 
berland, with half the Hanoverians, should retue beyond the 
Elbe, that the other half should be interned and the rest of the 
German tioops disbanded, and that the French should lemain 
in occupation of the duchies of Bremen and Verden except 
Stade until the conclusion of peace On the part of the 

1 So it is stated in an anonymous contemporary justification of Cumberland m 
R O , MS , State Papers, Dom , G II , bundle 138, no 22, where it is also said 
that the duke “thought endeavouring to join the King of Prussia would be much 
more preferable”. 
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CHAP French the convention in the cncumstances was afterwards 

XXVII justly declared by Napoleon “inexplicable” That it should 
have been received with an outburst of indignation in England 
may in pait be imputed to Cumbei land’s unpopularity, since 
British interests were not directly involved The king, untruly 
alleging that Cumberland had no powei to conclude it, re- 
pudiated the convention, and Richelieu ha\mg matched away 
without waiting to enforce its execution, it remained inopera- 
tive Cumberland, insulted by his father and the object of 
geneial censure on the part of a public ignoiant of the cncum- 
stances, abstained from a defence which would have reflected 
on the king, and resigned all his appointments His aimy 
of observation was placed under Punce Ferdinand, biothei of 
the Duke of Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel and a general in the 
Piussian seivice 

The exaspeiation m England at these failures was intense 
A court-martial on Mordaunt condemned the project of the 
expedition, and by Mordaunt’s acquittal Pitt sustained a moiti- 
fymg rebuff Affairs in America pioved no more prospeious 
than those in Europe The commander-in-chief, the Earl of 
Loudoun, abandoned in August a contemplated attempt upon 
Louisbourg, for which place, however, Vice-Admual Holbuine 
sailed with twenty ships of the line, intending to challenge the 
French fleet to an action After weeks of fruitless cruising the 
English fleet was caught by a hurricane One ship was lost on 
the rocks , nine were dismasted , others threw their guns over- 
board Unable to keep the sea, Holburne sailed for England, 
arriving on November 8 All that he had accomplished had 
been the capture on his outward voyage of five French ships 
carrying i,ooo soldiers Meanwhile Montcalm attacked Fort 
William Henry, which guarded the southern end of Lake 
George After a siege of five days the gainson capitulated 
Despite the exertions of Montcalm, a hideous massacre by 
the Indians of some hundreds of prisoners, men, women, and 
children, took place In the middle of October the news 
reached England It was another of a quick succession of 
disastious tidings — the Black Hole of Calcutta, the defeats of 
Kolin and Hastenbeck, the occupation of Ostend and Nieu- 
port by the French, the convention of Kloster-Zeven, the 
failure of the attempt on Rochefort, the rejection of overtures 
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by Spain, the failuie and loss before Louisbouig Only one. CH\P 
compensating gain was to be lecoided The news arrived X ^ VI1 
on Septembei 3 of the 1 eduction on Maich 23 b} Cine, in 
concert with Admnal Watson, of the Fiench settlement of 
Chandernagoie on the Hooghlej- 

Between June and November, constant appeals were made 
by Fiederick to the mmistiy Instead of soldieis, Pitt offered 
him a subsidy In letuin foi ^670,000, to be expended in 
the common cause, Prussia agiecd that ncithei ally should 
conclude peace with eithei of the belhgeients sepaiately 
George undeitook to maintain 5,000 men as elector and 
50,000 at the expense of England The financial burden 
thus put upon England, in addition to the subsidy, was 
^ 1 ,800,000 Great as this was, it was voted by the com- 
mons with but one dissentient -voice on April 20 The 
“army of obseivation” was to be conveited, as Pitt said, into 
an aimy of operation Theie being no more hope of seeing a 
Bntish army attached to his own, Fiedenck suggested that 
useful diveisions might be made upon the French coasts 
Pitt gladly adopted a means of proving that England was not 
a useless ally In May, 1758, an armament was concen- 
trated m the Isle of Wight of 14,000 soldiers and 6,000 
mannes with fifteen ships of the line and some fugates To 
clear the Channel, Hawke, with twenty ships of the line, cruised 
befoie Brest The land forces weie placed undei the command 
of the Duke of Mailborough, a popular officer though without 
talent The late chief secretaiy foi Ireland, Lord Geoige Sack- 
ville, was next in rank Commodore Howe directed the tians- 
poits, an appointment which led to the temporary resignation of 
Hawke. Pitt thereupon offeicd the command of the sea-going 
fleet to Anson, under whom Hawke consented to serve The 
expedition anchored on June 5 in the bay of Cancale, near St. 

Malo, and after pillaging that village and attempting Cher- 
bourg returned on July 1 to St Helen’s Bay, in the east of 
the Isle of Wight. 

The lesson learnt from the failures of Rochefort and St 
Malo, contrasted with the brilliant victory over the French 
gained by Prince Ferdinand at Krefeld on June 23, produced 
an effect on public opinion which Pitt could not ignore Even 
Leicester House was persuaded, as Bute wiote, that at last “ the 
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CHAP most peevish person will be bi ought to assent to the assist- 

xxvn ance of Pnnce Feidmand’s aimy ” Pitt consented to dispatch 
10,000 men to German} The Duke of Mailboiough and 
Loid George Sackville at once asked for commands. Lord 
Gcoige loundly refusing to “ go a-buccaneenng again ” Mail- 
borough was nominated to the chief command, Sackv ille being 
next m rank They disembaiked at Emden with 8,500 men 
and joined Feidinand on August 15 F01 a second Chei- 

bomg expedition, General Bligh, commandei-in-chief in Ite- 
land, w T as nominated The fleet armed befoie Cheibonrg on 
August 7, and found that the Fiench had profited by the 
interval to throw up eaithwoiks held by some 3,000 men 
But the numbers of the British weie ovciwhchnmg, the foits 
were weak, 1 and the town was taken with little resistance 
Consideiable stoies and many guns weie captured The 
harbour-basin and foits at Cherbouig weie demolished, and 
after a few trivial sknmishes the troops le-embarked and 
landed at Poitland This success prompted a renewal of the 
attempt upon St Malo, which was lepulsed at St Cast with 
a loss of 1,000 Bntish killed 01 wounded on Septembei 11. 
These expeditions kept Fiance m alaim and pi evented her 
liom using hei full strength against Jbiedeiick 

Pitt’s mam object was Amenca, and for the campaign there 
of 1758 he had a threefold plan Fnstly, a fleet was to co- 
operate with a land force m the capture of Louisbourg as a 
preliminary to that of Quebec , secondly, an expedition was 
to attack Canada from the south, and, thudly, the Fiench 
communications were to be severed by the reduction of Fort 
Duquesne on the Ohio For the first enterpuse he selected 
General Jeffery Amherst, who had seen much service in 
Germany, with Brigadier James Wolfe as second in command, 
General James Abercromby, next m rank to Loudoun, who 
was recalled, was appointed to lead the second, and the thud 
was committed to Brigadier John Forbes, a regular officer 
popular with the colonial troops Boscawen m command of 
the fleet was to be ready to leave England in Februaiy, 
and Halifax was to be the rendezvous To anticipate the 
dispatch of reinforcements to Louisbourg, Admiral Sir Charles 

1 Narrative of the second attack on Cherbourg, Stopfoi d-Sackvtlle MSS , 1 , 
293 96 
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Haidy sailed eaily m Januaiy with orders to blockade the 
haiboui On Febiuaiy 28 Admnal Osborn off Carthagena 
dispei sed and captuied thiee Fiench ships which had sailed 
from Toulon to leinfoice the fleet undei Admiral de La Clue 
destined for Ameuca, then lying in Carthagena haibour An- 
other squadion of seven ships of the line and three fugates 
under Hawke on Apul 4 attacked a fleet of transports fitted 
out foi Louisbourg in Rochefoit harboui, driving them ashoie 
01 rendenng them unsei v leeable 

Boscawen’s foice consisted of twenty-thiee ships of the 
line, eighteen fugates and fire-ships, as well as tianspoits with 
1 1,600 legulais and 500 pi ovincial rangeis Louisbouig was 
defended by fewei than 4,000 Fiench regular tioops besides 
militia and Indians The attacking foice had been swollen 
by reinforcements fiom New England to a nominal 1 5,ooo 
men much enfeebled by scuivy and want of fiesh meat 1 
Two feigned attacks were made near the tow n , but the actual 
disembarkation was about a thud of a mile to the westwaid, 
undei the orders of Bngadiei Wolfe This officer, now thirty- 
one yeais old, was one of the few, as he himself tells us, who 
legal ded his profession as a senous business His conduct 
at Laffeldt had won him the peisonal thanks of the Duke of 
Cumbeiland, and at twenty-two he was lieutenant-colonel of 
the 20th foot His eagerness to attack Rochefoit attracted 
the notice of Hawke who commended him to the king 
“Mad, is he ? ” said Geoige to Newcastle, “then I hope he 
will bite some otheis of my generals” The siege was pressed 
without intermission, and on July 27 the garnson surrendered 
as prisoners of war The key of Canada was in British 
hands 

Abercromby for his attack on Canada by way of Lake 
Champlain had collected an army of over 1 5,000 men, of whom 
6,000 were regular and 9,000 provincial tioops Amply pro- 
vided with boats by the foresight of Pitt, he embarked on 
Lake George on July 5 for the capture of Ticondeioga, a strong 
fort at the junction of the two lakes, with a garrison of 3,600 
men Without waiting for his artillery, which had been 
landed and would have swept away the newly constructed 

1 Wolfe to Lord G Sackville, Halifax, February xx, 1758, Hist MSS Comm , 
9th Rep , App , p 75 
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abatis, he threw his troops against the fort Fiom noon 
till nightfall successive assaults weie lepulsed, 1,944 being 
killed and wounded on the Bntish side, while the gamson lost 
no more than 377 With so supenoi a force as Abercromby 
had, and with the assistance of artilleiy, it would have been 
easy to letneve the defeat But the geneial lost his head 
On the following day, the 9th, he ordeied a retieat and the 
combination of Pitt for the conquest of Canada was shatteied 
The one success of Abetciomby’s campaign was achieved b> 
a New England officer, Biadstreet, who with a foice of 3,000 
men, neatly all provincials, took the important Fiench post of 
Foit Frontenac on August 26 The last of the thiee cam- 
paigns by Pitt for this year, that against Fort Duquesne, was 
greatly forwarded by Bradstreet’s success At Foit Frontenac 
Biadstreet found the stores intended foi Foit Duquesne, and 
by his capture there of nine armed vessels, the French naval 
foice on Lake Ontario, he depnved the enemy of the means 
of remfoicing its garrison The occupation by Forbes of Foit 
Duquesne, which was replaced m the following yeai by a 
newly constructed Fort Pitt, transferred “the key of the gieat 
west” to Bntish hands, and by lobbing the French of then 
piestige, insured the frontier population against the continuance 
of Indian attacks 

After prolonged depression m England, bioken m June by 
the news of the capture of Fort Louis on the Senegal, a reac- 
tion of enthusiasm set m when m the middle of August the 
surrenders of Louisbouig and Cherbourg became known When 
parliament opened on November 23 it found Pitt m a position 
of supremacy never reached even by Walpole He was fiee to 
cany out his plans on a grand scale, confident m the resouices 
of his country and of the approaching exhaustion of France 
The total sums voted rose from £10,486,000 to ^12,749,000, 
of which £ 1 0,000,000 was for the war 1 Pitt’s ascendancy, 
enforced as it was by his autocratic bearing, began to provoke 
the jealousy of his colleagues On the other hand, the tones, 
having neither leader nor hopes of office, rallied to his support 
Prominent in their ranks was Alderman William Beckford, a 
Jamaica planter of immense wealth, member for the city of 
London. Beckford urged a naval expedition against the 

1 Sinclair, Hist of the Revenue (3rd ed , 1803), 11 , 76 
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Fiench colonies m the West Indies, especially the two queens 
of the Antilles, Martinique and Guadeloupe In Octobei, the 
foicc which had lately suffered the disaster at St Cast was 
oideied by Pitt upon this service Six battalions of infantry, 
800 mannes, and some aitilleiy' weie placed undei the com- 
mand of General Hopson, a veteran officei of mfiim health 
The descent on Maitimque was repulsed, but aftei several 
months of fighting Guadeloupe sunendtied on May'’ 1, 1759 1 
Fiance had, at last, become alaimed by r the situation across 
the Atlantic and by the destiuction of its colonial bade 

To Choiseul, leadei of the wai paity, who had displaced 
Berms as foieign minister, theie lemained but one chance of 
dealing the enemy a mortal blow He detei mined to carry 
into effect the foimer pi oje.ct of Marshal Belleisle foi an in- 
vasion of England The meie thieat, it was thought, would 
starve supplies and leinforcements to the British m Canada 
At the beginning of 1759, flat-bottomed boats, each to cairy 
300 to 500 men, were built at Havre, Biest, Rochefort, and 
Dunkuk foi the conveyance of 50,000 tioops Another ex- 
pedition was to land 1 2,000 men in Scotland Squadrons were 
fitted out at Toulon and Brest foi the piotection of the trans- 
poits Pitt did not flinch He resolved to biave risk at home 
rather than to mcui the sacnfice of his successes abioad He 
hastened naval prepaiations to leinforce our tioops in India 
and Canada, while blockading the Fiench fleets m haibour 
On Febi uary 1 7 fifteen ships of the line and ten frigates sailed 
under Admit al Charles Saundeis for the St Lawience To 
Boscawen was assigned the task of blockading Toulon with 
fourteen ships of the line, to prevent the junction of the fleet 
under Admiral de La Clue, lying m that harbour, with the fleet 
at Biest The Brest fleet was to be watched by Hawke, who 
was given the command of the western fleet of twenty-four 
ships of the line with Torbay as their base Hawke arranged 

1 Great discrepancies exist as to the circumstances of the abandonment of the 
descent on Martinique Of General Hopson’s dispatch in Pitt's Correspondence 
with Colonial Governors (1906), n , 20 , Entick, Hist of the Late War (1763), iv , 
144 , “ Candid Reflections on the Expedition to Martmico,” by J J , a lieutenant m 
the navy, Gent Mag , 1759, p 206, and Ruville, William Pitt (1905), u , 259, n 
(Engl transl , 11 , 235, 236) This last version, which is from a French source, 
differs from the others and is not m accord with the account accepted by M. 
R Waddington m his Guerre de Sept Ans % 111 , 355. 
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a chain of fngates which swept the Channel, ready to leport 
any egiess fiom Brest A few fiist-iateis guaided the mouth 
of the Thames Means were even found foi the dispatch to 
Bombay m May of four ships of the line undci Rear-Admn al 
Cornish as convoy for the East India merchantmen and re- 
inforcement for Vice-Adinnal Pococh 

Pieparations weie complete, yet still invasion tamed, and 
Anson advised Pitt to anticipate it by offensive movements At 
the beginning of July Rear-Admiral George Biydges Rodney, 
with a squadron of four fifty-gun ships, five fngates, and six 
bomb vessels, bombarded Havre, wheie a latge number of the 
flat-bottomed boats were assembled, but met with doubtful 
success The first blow to the hope of invasion was dealt by 
Boscawen La Clue’s fleet of ten of the line and two fifties 
escaped from Toulon on August 1 7 Pursued by Boscawen, the 
rearmost was destroyed, and La Clue, with four ships, made foi 
the waters of Lagos Bay where, in violation of the neutrality 
of Portugal, two of them weie captured and two dtstioycd 
Five which ran into Cadiz harboui were blockaded by a de- 
tached squadron under Vice-Admiral Brodiick , only two m 
all escaped to the open sea This disastei destioyed the hope 
of a successful invasion of England upon agiand scale, though 
Choiseul still projected an invasion of Scotland with 1 5,000 
or 20,000 men and of a minor attempt upon Ii eland 

The confidence felt in Prince Ferdinand’s military capacity 
relieved the king and ministry from a sense of responsibility 
for the movements of the British contingent of his army 1 But 
there were irritating bickerings about relative rank Upon 
the death of Marlborough on Octobei 20, 1758, his command 
was transferred to Lord George Sackville Defeated at Bergen 
m April, Ferdinand had cautiously retired before the Fiench 
armies But when on July 9, 1759, the French occupied 
Mmden, no course remained, if Hanover were to be saved, but 
to risk an engagement Ferdinand’s force numbeied 52,000, 
of whom 10,000 were Bntish , that of the French, including 
Broglie’s corps which joined Contades just as the allies ap- 
peared on the scene, 2 62,000 men “ m a position too strong to 

‘Lord Holdemesse to Lord George Sackville, July 3, 1759, Stopford- 
Sackville MSS , p 56 

2 Lord George Sackville to Lord Holdemesse, Oberstadt, July 18, 1759, Brit* 
Mxlb , Add MSS , 35,893, f 208 
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be forced ” to the south of Mmden, with their right resting upon 
the rivei Weser, their left piotected by a moiass, and a chain of 
hills m their rear To dislodge them, Feidinand dispatched 
the heieditaiy Punce of Brunswick with 7,000 men to cut the 
enemy’s communications, and on the 31st learnt that the punce 
was behind the Fiench rear-guaid Contades was foiced either 
to attack Feidinand 01 to letreat tow aids his base at Cassel He 
decided for attack and m the esuly morning hisaimy advanced 
on to the plain before Mmden Feidinand, adroitly invited the 
direction of the Fiench assault He had thrown foiwaid his 
left wing under General Wangenheim, posting it in an in- 
trenched camp at Todtenhausen, three miles from the main 
body of the aimy, from which position he could observe the 
French movements 1 The plan of Contades, as Ferdinand 
had anticipated, was to detach Broglie with a force sufficient 
to crush Wangenheim, to thrust his cavalry into the gap, and 
turn the left centie of the allies Early on August 1, Ferdinand 
had moved his tioops to the suppoit of Wangenheim, 2 and 
when the morning mist lifted, Broglie saw the main aimy 
marching to its positions in front of him 

The allies by taking the offensive disconcerted the plans of 
Contades The Hanoverian genet al, Spoicken, advanced at the 
head of the six English battalions — the 12th, 20th, 23id, 25th, 
37th and 51st of the line, which still bear “ Mmden” on their 
colours, followed by three of Hanoverians Marching steadily 
m two lines some 1,200 yards across the plain, they were 
swept by a cross-fire of thirty-six cannon on the one, and thirty 
on the other flank. Yet without even “ paying the compliment 
of forming squares, ” as a French writer complains, they received 
the charges of three successive lines of French cavalry, number- 
ing 7,560 sabres, with a fire at twenty-five yards’ distance which 
turned the enemy into a mass of fugitives As the infantry 
were first about to advance 3 Ferdinand dispatched a German 

1 This circumstance is overlooked by historians who insist on the boldness of 
the manoeuvre See “ Estorp’s Narrative ” in Hardwxcke Papers, Brit Mus , Add 
MSS , 35*893, f 210 

8 See R Waddmgton, La Guerre de Sept Ans $ iu , 53 

8 “ To sustain the mfhntry which was going to be engaged,” is the evidence 
of Captain Wmschingrode, the first aide-de-camp dispatched, taken before the 
court-martial The Trial of Lord George Sackville , p xx Nevertheless, Stan- 
hope, followed by all other writers I have consulted, represents the first order to 
have been sent after the first repulse of the French cavalry. 
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aide-de-camp to Lord George Sackville, who commanded four- 
teen British and ten Hanoverian squadrons of cavalry on his 
right wing, numbering 3,330 sables, to move “the cavalry” 
forwaid towards the left in support Sackville piofessed not 
to undei stand the oideis and, though they weie subsequently 
repeated by two British aides-de-camp, lemained motionless 
The delay enabled the Fiench aimy, which in mililaiy opinion 
might have been pulverised, 1 to make good its retieat through 
the mclosuies of Mmden where cavalry weie useless The 
Fiench, however, lost over 7,000 killed, wounded, and pnsoneis, 
besides forty-three guns and seventeen colouis Of the allied 
loss of 2,600 the Bntish mfantiy sustained one-half 

Mmden was a victoiy of the “thin led line” of the English 
infantry The inaction of Lord Geoige Sackville during the 
struggle of the English infantry, notv lthstandmg that, as Pnnce 
Ferdinand reminded him, 2 he was commander-in-chief of the 
whole Bntish contingent, is one of the mystcnes of history 
Sackville had been wounded at Fontenoy wheie, accoidmg to 
the Duke of Cumberland, no lenient judge, he had “shewn 
his courage ” 3 The simplest explanation of his conduct is 
probably the truest, that he was a man whose courage fluctu- 
ated and on this occasion failed him altogether, his initial in- 
disposition to act being strengthened by dislike of Ferdinand 
and reliance on his own influence with Leicester House to 
protect him against complaints Ferdinand behaved with self- 
restraint , but in his geneial oiders thanking the troops omitted 
Sackville’s name, while he paid a compliment to the Marquis 
of Granby who led the second line 4 He wrote to King George 
requesting Sackville’s recall 5 The king, however, who had 
in the first instance objected to the appointment of Sackville, 
had already acted, and a dispatch from Holdeinesse 6 crossed 
Ferdinand’s letter Meanwhile, London had blazed with bon- 
fires and Granby had become “ the mob’s hero ” As for Sack- 
ville, Horace Walpole tells us, “Admiral Byng was not more 

1 So also Waddington, Guerre de Sept A ns, in , (5o 

® Prince Ferdinand to Lord George Sackville, Mmden, August 3, 1750, Stop 
ford’Sackmlle MSS., p 313* 

z De La Warre MSS , p 282, Htst MSS Comm , 4th Rep , App 

*Hardwicke Papers, Bn t Mus , Add MSS , 35,893, f 216. 

5 August X3, 1759, tbtd , f 227 

6 August 14, 1759, Htst MSS • Comm , 3rd Rep , App*, p 134 
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unpopular” At his request a couit-martial was piomised, and 
m the meantime he published an Address to the English Public 
ashing foi a suspension of judgement The charge against him 
Mas disobedience to orders He defended himself with ability, 
but was oveibeanng to the witnesses and dictatorial to the 
couit On A pul S, 1760, he was found guilty and declared 
“ unfit to serve His Majesty in any militaiy capacity whatever” 

At the close of the year 1758 Pitt was eneigetically making 
piepaiations for a fiesh campaign in Amenca There weie to 
be two lines of attack on Canada , the main one under Admiral 
Saundeis and Wolfe, now a major-geneial, against Quebec by 
way of the St Lawrence, the other along the route piescubed 
to Aberciomby against Quebec or Montieal, entrusted to Am- 
herst In contiast with the unity of direction given to opera- 
tions by Pitt were the personal nvalnes disti acting the cabinet 
of Versailles After an intei estmg sketch of Its component 
personalities, Newcastle’s spy summarises the outcome of their 
“mtngues and cabals” “What is resolved one day,” he 
leports, “ is changed the next ” But the dominant influence 
remained with Madame de Pompadour and her pio-Austnan 
continental policy, artfully stimulated by the empress-queen, 
who continued to wnte “ her such letteis as are suited to flatter 
her pride and vanity” 1 For Canada France could spare no 
more than thiee or four hundred recruits and sixty engineers 
and gunners, with supplies sufficient for a campaign These, 
in seventeen vessels convoyed by thiee fngates, reached Quebec 
in May 

On June 26th, I 759 > aftei a thiee weeks’ passage up the 
nver, the English fleet cast anchor ofF the isle of Oi leans, op- 
posite the village of Beauport, an outlying defence below Quebec 
It consisted of twenty-two ships of the line, thirteen fngates, 
and numerous transports and river craft The troops on board 
numbered 8,63 5 men On the other side was a force numerically 
superior, behind mtrenchments singularly aided by nature 
About Quebec the bank of the river was precipitous, while 
below, earthworks had been thrown up from the falls of the 
Montmorency, almost opposite the British warships, to the 
river St Charles near the citv. The defenders in all consisted 

1 Versailles, February jo, 1760, Newcastle Papers, Brit Mus , Add MSS , 
32,903, f 290. 
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of 15,000 men, 1 of whom 5,000 were regulars and the iest 
colonial militia To these may be added a vaiying crowd of 
auxiliaiy Indians, of doubtful value in actual warfaie, peihaps 
on the aveiage 1,000 111 number Despite his superiority in 
numbers, the policy of Montcalm was to act on the defensive 
While the command of the sea and the uvei would enable the 
Bntish to make good their losses, it would prevent the approach 
of succour to the French If the defence weie protracted, the 
autumn tains and the winter fiosts would do their work, and 
the colony be fieed by the foices of nature from Admiral 
Saundeis as it had been fiom Admual Walker in 1711 No 
resistance was, therefore, offeied to the occupation of favoui- 
able positions by Wolfe 

After seveial abortive engagements, Wolfe on August 5 
dispatched Bngadiei Munay with 1,200 men in boats up the 
river to embaik on the ships of Admual Holmes, second m 
command to Saunders, whose squadron lay above the town 
This manoeuvre contributed largely to his eventual success 
Montcalm’s second in command, Bougainville, with 1,500 
troops was detached from the main foice at Beaupoit to watch 
Murray’s movements Murray’s troops were comfot tably housed 
on the ships of Admual Holmes, which were allowed to float 
up and down with the tide This involved an incessant 
marching and countermarching on the part of Bougainville’s 
force which exhausted their energies, while it did not pi event 
occasional raids Wolfe’s feeble constitution, however, began 
to succumb before disappointment and anxiety Autumn was 
approaching , the admirals were anxious to be out of the river 
before the equinoctial gales , the success of the expedition 
appeared to be becoming daily more remote On the 29th 
Wolfe, then rallying from illness, addressed a letter to his 
three bngadiers, Monckton, George Townshend, and Murray, 
suggesting an assault on Quebec by one of three routes, all of 
them from the side of Beauport The brigadiers pioposed In- 
stead an attack above the town, which would cut off Montcalm 
from supplies by way of Montreal as well as from communi- 
cation with the French forces opposed to Amherst, who was 

1 At the time of Wolfe’s arrival about 11,500, reinforced during the cam- 
paign by Canadian volunteers. R Waddmgton, La Guerre de Sept Am, 111 , 
274. 3*0 
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believed to be ad\ancing Wolfe detei mined to adopt their 
plan 111 punciple, but he leseived to himself a discretion as to 
details which improved its effectiveness They had recom- 
mended a landing-place on the north shore twelve miles above 
Quebec There he would have at once encountered the de- 
tachment of Bougainville, a conflict with which would have 
weakened his chances of forcing h's way into Quebec 1 He 
reconnoitied the north shore himself, rejected the landing-place 
of the brigadiers, and fixed upon boulon, a steep hill about a 
mile and a half from the town 

On September 3 Wolfe evacuated his camp on the Mont- 
morency and transposed his troops to Pomte Levis and the 
Isle of Orleans Four days latei four thousand of them had been 
sect etly embarked on Admual Holmes’s ships On the night 
of the 1 2th while Wolfe was pieparing the real attack, Saundeis 
lying in the Basin of Quebec, directed a fierce bombardment 
against Beaupoit, below the city, and threatened a landing 
Montcalm massed his tioops there to meet him Holmes’s 
squadron sailed towards Pointe aux Trembles to draw Bougain- 
ville westwaid The device was successful and distiacted the 
attention of the Fiench As Wolfe’s piocession of boats in the 
early morning of the 13th moved silently down the St Law- 
rence, the geneial relieved the tension of his mind by reciting 
m a low voice to the officers around him Giay’s Elegy tn a 
Countiy Churchyard “ I would rather,” he ended, “ be the 
authoi of that poem than take Quebec ” The lapidity of the 
tide earned the boats to a steep ascent below the intended 
landing-place 2 Here they found no sentries Twenty-four 
volunteers who led the way scaled the heights and sui prised 
the small post at the top of the path from the intended land- 
ing-place who had preferred their tents to sentry-duty The 

1 This point is of importance m view of the controversy which has arisen as 

to whom the capture of Quebec was to be credited While Stanhope has wrongly 
attributed u the honour of that first thought to Wolfe alone,” Warburton, 
Conquest of Canada (p 32a), followed by Lieutenant-Colonel Townshend, Mili- 
tary Life of the First Marquess , speaks of ** the remarkable plan which Wolfe 
unreservedly adopted ” “ The Correspondence between Wolfe and his Brigadiers,” 

published by Doughty (Siege of Quebec , vi , 59, 6o), justifies the apportionment of the 
credit adopted m the text See further Brigadier Murray's criticism of Wolfe in 
Townshend MSS , p 316, Hist MSS Comm , nth Rep , App , pt iv 

2 General Townshend to W Pitt, September 20, 1759, tb%d, 9 p 324, Hist, 
MSS Comm , nth Rep , App , pt iv 
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iest of the troops as they landed tapidlj followed Wolfe diew 
up his men in two lines facing towaids Quebec Monckton 
commanded on the right, Wolfe himself was in the centie, 
and on his left Muriay The total foice which landed was 
about 4,000 men, but as the thud battalion of Royal Amen- 
cans, afterwaids the 60th Rifles, weie posted to guard the 
landing-place and paities of light infantry were detached for 
other duties, the total fighting line was leduced to about 3,100 

A little befoie 9 AM on September 13th the two armies 
advanced towards each othei The Fiench weie formed m a 
single long line opposite the British, five legiments of regulais 
in the centre, with colonial militia at the wings, their numbers 
vanously estimated at fiom 3,500 to 7,520 men Both geneials, 
Montcalm on hoiseback, passed down the front of then tioops 
The French lushed in some disoider down the slope on the 
ridge of which they were posted, firing as they advanced No 
reply was made until they were within thuty yaids The 
British then delivered a volley with such deliberation and pre- 
cision that the French lecoiled Before they could lecover, a 
second volley followed, and they bioke and fled, puisued by 
the British bayonets At the moment of ordering the charge, 
Wolfe, alieady twice wounded, was stiuck by a bullet m the 
breast and sank to the ground He was told that the French 
were running “ Now,” said he, with a smile, “ I die con- 
tented,” and so died 1 Soon after his fall Monckton was severely 
wounded The British troops continued their advance until 
ai rested by the French artillery fire from the lamparts 
Townshend, who had succeeded to the command, had scarcely 2 
reformed his battalions, which had been disordered by the 
pursuit, when Bougainville with 900 troops appeared m their 
rear, coming from Cap Rouge, but did not ventuie an attack 
Townshend then intrenched his position, which was at once 
supplied by Saunders with a numbei of twenty-foui pounders 

Montcalm was mortally wounded and died on the following 
morning Vaudreuil, the governor-general, abandoned his 
camp at Beauport in disorderly flight and on the 17th De 
Ramsay, the commandant of the city, capitulated On the 

1 See a discussion of his last words m Doughty’s Siege of Quebec, 111 , 208 16 

* Notes dated September 13 m Townshend MSS , p 323, also General 
Townshend to Pitt, September 20, 1759, ibid , p 325 
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afternoon of the next da> Townshend 1 took possession of CH4.P 
Quebec The victory of Wolfe was a successful “foiloin 
hope,” only rendered possible by the steadiness of the Butish 
mfantiy and by the co-operation of the fleet, which distracted 
and misled the enemy The news reached London on 
Octobei 1 6 Two days earlier had arrived a despondent dis- 
patch fiom Wolfe dated Septembei 2, which the government 
had oidered to be published m the Gazette, as if to piepare the 
public mind foi a disappointment In the same Gazette ap- 
pealed the announcement of success Hoiace Walpole has 
descnbed m graphic phrase the swift vicissitudes of feeling 
“They” (the people) “ despaucd — they triumphed — and they 
wept — for Wolfe had fallen in the houi of victoiy ” On De- 
cembei 21 the house of commons voted a monument in West- 
minster Abbej to the geneial who m one campaign had 
acquned a continent foi the Bntish ciown. 

During the winter of 1758-59 Amheist, the commandei-in- 
chief in Noith America, made New Yoik his headquarteis and 
his correspondence with Pitt pioves the diligence of his pie- 
parations His first step was, in conformity with Pitt’s in- 
structions, to piovide for the reduction of Foit Niagaia and 
thereby to secuie the control of Lake Ontario On July 24, 
the fort surrendered to a detachment under General Pndeaux. 

Its capture, as Pitt had foreseen, left the French intei lor posts 
m helpless isolation Amherst, with an aimy composed of 
regulars and provincials, about 11,000 in numbei, embarked 
on Lake George on July 21 , he occupied Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, but finding his advance impeded by the storms 
of October, he retreated to Crown Point and occupied himself 
in the reconstruction of its defences 

Saunders left Quebec soon after the middle of October, 

1759 As he lay becalmed in the entiance of the Channel 
on November 18, news was brought him that Hawke had 
put to sea from Torbay four days before m search of the 

1 A literary controversy arose in 1760 as to the share of Townshend in the 
victory, the merit of which was injudiciously claimed for him by his friends, and 
he was attacked m a pamphlet entitled A Letter to an Honourable BrtgacUer 
General* This elicited a reply from “ An officer,” by some supposed to have been 
“ Junius ”, Townshend’s own dispatches raise no undue claims, but it was known 
that he had been guilty of satirical reflexion on his commander which had been 
resented by Wolfe 
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CHAP French fleet, which was reported to have sailed out of Brest 

XXVI1 He at once oidered the transpoits he was convoying to make 
the best of their way to Poitsmouth, and himself in the Van- 
guard (64) with General Townshend on boaid, accompanied 
by the Devonshire (64), put about to join Hawke, whose fleet 
was said to be numerically inferior to the French But be- 
fore Saundeis could come up with him Hawke had achieved 
a victory which the Ameucan naval historian. Captain Mahan, 
describes as “ the Trafalgar of this war ” Notwithstanding the 
destruction of La Clue’s Toulon fleet by Boscawen m August, 
the French pieparations foi invasion had been kept on foot, 
though Scotland was substituted as the mam objective, with 
a diversion upon the coast of Ireland But the persistence 
and method of Hawke’s blockade of the French coast, “ a re- 
volution m naval strategy,” had made egress fiom Brest im- 
possible In the first week of November came a westerly gale 
so severe that Hawke, unable to keep the sea, put into Toibay 
The favourable direction of the wind and the absence of the 
English fleet enabled the French squadron undei Bompait, on 
Its way home after the failure of an attempt to relieve Guade- 
loupe, to make Brest 

The French admiral commanding-in-chief, the Marshal de 
Conflans, thus reinforced, judged the occasion opportune to 
slip out of Brest, pick up 18,000 troops concentiated at the 
Morbihan and transport them to Scotland Accordingly, he 
sailed southwards 1 on November 14, and at daybieak of the 
20th came m sight of a small squadron of four fifty-gun ships 
and four frigates under Commodore Robert Duff, cruising off 
the Morbihan coast Duff was being chased by the French, 
when Hawke’s fleet suddenly appeared to windward, number- 
ing twenty-three sail of the line as against twenty-one of the 

1 Captain Mahan’s statement (. Influence of Sea Power upon Htsiory, 5th 
ed , p 300) that, as the outcome of a controversy between the French admiral and 
the French minister of marine, the admiral was ordered to bring the English to 
an engagement and thereby clear the Channel for the transports is, as he acknow 
ledges, scarcely to be reconciled with the admiral’s “ subsequent course The 
explanation of the direction taken by Conflans to the Morbihan given by M Henri 
Martin ( Htsiotre de France , xv , 546) is that he went there to pick up the troops, 
which had been concentrated there by the Duke d’Aiguillon instead of at Brest 
because of the friction between the two commanders This explanation is con 
sistent with Conflans’ movements M R Waddmgton {La Ouerre de Sepi Ana, 
iti , 369) follows Martin 
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French Conflans determined to lure the English fleet into 
Quiberon Bay and theie to take up the windward position so 
as to expose them to the nsk of being driven on to the reefs 
and shoals nearer the shoie by the westerly gale fast using to 
a tempest Hawke, to his surprise, 1 did not flinch from the 
usk Before the Fiench fleet could take up its position, Hawke 
caught up the real most ships and closed with them, “ under 
conditions of exceptional interest and grandeur from the gale 
of wind, the heavy sea, the lee shoie, the headlong speed, 
shortened canvas, and the gieat number of ships engaged w 2 
Five Fiench ships were taken or sunk, seven threw their guns 
and stores overboard and ran up the Vilame, wheie four of 
them bioke their backs Nine escaped southwaids, some to 
Rochefoit, some to the Lone wheie they weie blockaded The 
English lost but two ships, which ran upon a shoal ChoiseuPs 
plan foi the invasion of England was at an end In one year 
England had added to its navy twenty-seven French ships of 
the line and thnty-one French frigates At sea she was now 
supieme Foi the gieatest naval victory since the Armada 
Hawke leceived the thanks of the house of commons on January 
28, 1760, and a pension of £z>ooo a year for the lives of him- 
self and his two sons That his rewaid was not moie muni- 
ficent was attributed to personal dislike on the part of Pitt and 
Anson 

The subsidiary expedition planned by Choiseul, a descent 
upon Ireland to divide the British foices, suffered still more 
complete destruction With three ships and 600 men, Thurot, 
an experienced and enterprising officer, landed on Febiuaiy 21, 
1760, at Cairickfergus, a little town with ruinous walls The 
garrison, foui companies of the 62nd regiment, short of powder 
and provisions, surrendered after a biief resistance Upon 
news that the Duke of Bedford with a considerable force was 
advancing against him, Thurot re-embarked with his booty 
and a few prisoners on the 26th It happened that Captain 
Elliot, with three frigates had sought shelter from the weather 
at Kinsale He at once put to sea, found Thurot on the 
28th, and after a fight of an hour and a half captured the three 

1 See Conflans' dispatch, La Guerre de Sept Ans , in , 370 

a Captain A T Mahan, The Influence of Sea Power tipott History , 5th ed, 
P 303 
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French ships, Thurot being killed m the action This victory 
was the complement of Quiberon Bay and the extinction of 
the last hope of Choiseul 

This year 1759, “the great year” as it was called, was the 
zenith of Pitt’s career, and of his genius the fiuit His ardent 
prosecution of military studies in youth had not been thiown 
away He had created a British ivelt-pohttk He did not 
need to ask, like Newcastle, where Annapolis was, noi to learn, 
in a fluny of amazement, that Cape Breton was an island 
Wheie he had exercised unfettered discretion, as in his selec- 
tion of Amheist, Wolfe, and Saundeis, his judgement of men 
had not eired He had planned the campaigns, oiganised the 
co-opeiation of the services, supei vised the piovision of equip- 
ment, and given their orders to generals, admirals, and am- 
bassadors alike Above all, he had mspned them with his own 
heioic soul There was no place undei Pitt for a Rooke or a 
Byng “ Nobody,” said Colonel Isaac Band of him, “ ever 
entered his closet who did not come out of it a bravei man ” 
His mimstiy was an autocracy of genius “ The great com- 
monei,” as he was called, “ was the fiist Englishman of his 
time, and he had made England the fiist countiy m the world ” 
In this hour of triumph, though his resolution was, as Hoiace 
Walpole expresses it, to lay France “on her back,” he was 
forced once more to listen to overtures for peace Charles III , 
the new King of Spam, late of Naples, ordered his ambassador 
D’Abreu to declare that he could not regard with mdiflfeience 
the disturbance by English conquests of the equilibrium ad- 
justed m America by the peace of Utrecht Language of this 
sort was thrown away on Pitt On December 1 3 he intimated 
m polite phrases that as he had respected Spain’s neutiality 
Spain had no concern with England’s victories in America 

The unprecedented sum of £12,761,000 1 had been laised 
for 1759 The forces in the service of Gieat Britain had 
numbered 91,000 In 1760, it was Pitt’s intention that, 
including 18,000 militia, 175,000 men should be receiving 
Bntish pay, while the supplies granted during the session of 
1759-60 lose to £15,500,000 This budget, which no other 
minister could have carried, was voted with unanimity Pitt’s 
profusion was, indeed, a calculated profusion “ Our distress,” 

1 Parliamentary History, xv , 938, 
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wrote the spy from Versailles on Febiuary I, 1760, “has daily CHAP 
increased toi some months past and it is next to impossible to 11 
find out the funds to cairy on the wai another year” 1 Upon 
this theme, as justifying lavish expendituie, Pitt enlaigcd to 
the house of commons Fiance, he declaied, was “moie like 
a dying than a living monarchy” On its side the Fiench 
government had taken the oppoitumty of Loid Howe’s 
presence in France to anange an exchange of pnsoneis, to 
entrust him with a memorandum dated November 30, 1759, 
pioposmg seciet negotiations It was an attempt to entiap an 
English ministiy into a second “ Mat’s peace” But Pitt had 
already given proof of his intention not to deset t his ally, now 
m extieme stiaits He had assuied Ficdenck thiough Mitchell, 
the Bntish ambassadoi, “ No peace of Utiecht will again stain 
the annals of England ” Fiv e days pnor to the memoiandum 
addressed to Howe, Pitt had, in conjunction with Kny phausen, 
issued a declaiation to the lepiesentatives of the belhgeient 
powers at the Hague, announcing the readiness of the Kings 
of England and Piussia to send plempotentianes toacongiess. 
Choiseul, novel theless, renewed his proposals in vanous foims, 
but with the same result, and dunng the fiist five months of 
1760 a succession of futile effoits was made to overcome the 
fiimness of Pitt 

Early in May negotiations were broken off and lesort was 
once moie had to aims, the French putting 140,000 men into 
the field and the allies, with the Bntish contingent of 32,000 
under Loid Gianby, numbenng 92,000 m all 1 In this dis- 
panty of force Feidmand was condemned to a generally 
defensive policy He suffered a defeat at Koibach on July 10, 

1760, when the British artillery of the right wing was captuied, 3 * * * * 8 
but sixty days later the hcieditaiy pnnce surpnsed a Piench 
bngade at Emsdorf, taking 2,600 pnsoneis and eight cannon 
The hero of this affair was George Augustus Eliott, afterwards 
better known as Lord Hcathfield, who commanded a regiment 
of light dragoons (now 1 5 th hussars) raised in England m 

3 Brit Mus , Add MSS , 33,902, f 11 , see also R O , MS , “ German States, 1 ** 

no 136 

3 Probably on paper, but see an official letter from Newcastle to Granby, June 

15, 1760, Rutland MSS , 11 , 216, Ht$t MSS Comm , 1891 A letter of New- 

castle, dated May 6, anticipates that the number will be 95,000 Ibid , p aog 

8 Granby to Ligomer, July 14, 1/60, ibtd , p* 219 
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CHAP 1759 in imitation, of the Prussian hussars The battle of 
xxvn Warburg, fought on July 31, was largely a Butish battle, 1 
decided by a charge of the heavy cavaliy under Granby, 
which resulted in the French being dnven acioss the Diemel 
with a loss of 1,500 men and ten guns. Neveitheless, the 
allies were unable to do moie than maintain themselves m the 
field, a not inconsiderable achievement in view of their numeri- 
cal weakness, and of importance as contributing to the inci eas- 
ing exhaustion of Fiance Further east, the campaign of 
1760 continued the series of Prussian misfoi tunes, until 
Frederick’s victones at Liegmtz on August 1 5 and at Torgau 
on November 3, relieved him for a while fiom the pressure of 
the Russians and Austrians But nine days before Torgau, 
George II had died, and the power of Fiederick’s constant 
ally, Pitt, was already beginning to wane 

During the winter of 1759*6° Pitt lenewed prepaiations 
for the next American campaign with the energy he had dis- 
played twelve months befoie To Amherst was assigned the 
attack on Montreal, the operations being left to his own judge- 
ment The French at Montreal were conscious that the next 
campaign would decide the fate of Canada The British gan ison 
of Quebec was, they well knew, m evil plight By April, 1760, 
when the winter was breaking, the 6,400 men who had been 
left under General Murray’s command m October had dwindled 
to some 3,900 effectives On Apul 26, Levis, the French 
commander-in-chief, disembarked a force of 8,000-9,000 men at 
Pomte aux Trembles and marched on Quebec Murray had 
no choice but to fight “The place,” as he wrote, “is not 
tenable against an army in possession of the heights” (of 
Abraham) 2 On the morning of April 28, Murray marched 
from Quebec with 3,000 troops in two columns, and near the 
village of Sainte-Foy came m sight of the vanguard of the 
French crossing the plateau above Wolfe’s landing-place He 
was driven back with a loss of upwards of 1,000, that of Levis 
being returned as 800 Quebec was now besieged. On May 
9 a fngate appeared, the precursor of a squadron under Com- 
modore Swanton, and brought the news that the rest of the 
force was in the St Lawrence On the night of the 16th the 

1 Colonel Home’s MSS , pp 123-28, Hist MSS Comm , 1902 

s Townbhend, Life of the Marquess Townshend, p 276, 
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French beat a hasty letreat Two days later 1 a squadion chap 
under Lord Colville anchored before Quebec The leinforce- XXVI1 
ments and supplies so aidently expected by the Fiench were 
dispatched too late, and were intei cepted on July 14 by 
Commodoie B} ion on the north coast of New Biunswick 
This success cut off the last hope of the Fiench at Monti eal 
of offenng an effective resistance to the forces conveiging 
upon the capital, foi Colville’s fleet was now blockading the 
mouth of the St Lauience 

The winter and spnng of 1759-60 had affoided Amhtist 
lime to mature his plans Montieal was to be attacked by 
thice columns simultaneously Munay v. as to ascend theiivei 
from Quebec Bngadier Haviland, starting fiom Ciown Point, 
was to follow the old loute by Lake Champlain, Amherst him- 
self to lead the main body fiom Lake Ontano down the St 
Lawrence On the evening of Seplembei 7, the thice columns 
lay outside the walls of Montieal Against the united army 
numbenng 17,000 men resistance was impossible After 
twenty-four houis of negotiation Vaudieuil had no choice but 
to yield to Amherst’s teims, which the Bntish geneial resolutely 
lefused to modify On Scptembei 8 the capitulation was 
signed Religion and pi opertyweie guaianteed The Fiench 
troops and oflicei s were to lay down their ai ms, and be conveyed 
to Fiance on undertaking not to seive again during the war 
Canada and all its dependencies passed to the British crown 

When the news reached Madras in August, 1756, of the out- 
rage of the Black Hole of Calcutta, perpetrated on the pievious 
June 20, Clive, then governor of Fort St David’s, shipped his 
troops, the British 29th legiment (“ Primus in Indis”), 1,200 
sepoys and some artillery to Calcutta, routed the native aimy 
and compelled the nawab to come to terms. The nawab signed 
a tieaty on Februaiy 9, 1757, restonng Calcutta to the Bntish, 
and promising compensation for their losses Thiee days later 
he signed a second treaty of offensive and defensive alliance. 

At the very moment of his success Clive found himself exposed 
to a new penl News reached Bengal of the declaration of 

1 The x8th The date has been variously stated Horace Walpole, con- 
fusing Lord Colville’s with Swan ton’s squadron, states it as May 9, Kings ford, 

Htstory of Canada (r8go), iv , 373, as the 17th It is now fixed by Colville’s 
dispatch to Pitt of May 24, punted in Pitt's Correspondence, 11 , 290 (1906) 
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CHAP war between England and France The tieacherous dis- 
XXVH p Dsl t lon 0 f the nawab was notorious, and at the neighbounng 
settlement of Chandernagoi e on the Hooghley the Ficnch main- 
tained a military force of 5 00 Europeans and 700 sepoys, a 
constant menace to Calcutta Aftei an attack by land and 
water, Chandemagore capitulated to Admiral Watson and Clive 
on Maich 23 But the nawab was tired of temporising He 
marched to Plassey, about seventy miles north of Calcutta, hav- 
ing first sent a lettei of defiance to Clive Clive’s position was 
perilous His force consisted of 750 Bntish soldieis, fifty sailois, 
2,100 sepoys and ten field-pieces, the nawab’ s of 35,000 
infantiy, 18,000 horse, and fifty guns, but the foot weie 
badly armed, some of them only with bows and allows A 
paity of forty to fifty Fiench fiom Chandernagoie with four 
field-pieces was its most efficient element At a cost of seven 
Bntish and sixteen sepoys killed and thutecn wounded Clive’s 
victory of Plassey on June 23 established British supremacy in 
Bengal Clive recognised as nawdb Mir Jafai, his enemy’s com- 
mandei-in-chief, whose tieacheiy had contributed to his success 
Unexampled as the exploit of Clive had been, the supie- 
macy of the Bntish m India was as yet by no means assured 
The design of the French ministry to take up the woik of 
Dupleix and sweep the British out of Southern India, appeared 
on the veiy monow of Plassey m a fair way to be accomplished 
On May 2, 1757, a fresh armament left Poit Lonent for the 
East Indies. At the head of the land force, numbenng some 
1,200 men, was Count de Lally Tollendal, son of Sir Gerard 
Lally, an Irish Jacobite lefugee He arrived at Pondicherry 
after a difficult voyage of nearly twelve months at the end of 
Apnl, 1758 The junction of Admiral Pocock, who had 
succeeded to Watson’s command, with Commodore Steevens, 
who with eight ships had wintered m Bombay, had taken place 
at Madras in March The forces being about equal, two naval 
actions followed, in which the French sustained so much 
damage that the French admiral, D’Ache, was compelled to 
retire to the Isle of Prance to refit (September 2) Supremacy 
at sea proved for the English an effective set-off to the superior- 
ity of the French by land It rendered difficult Tally’s execu- 
tion of the instructions of the French East India Company 
to uproot the British settlements on the coast. He deter- 
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mined, theiefore, to concentiate all available forces and when 
the English fleet should be compelled b> the monsoon to 
sail away, to make an attempt on Madias 

It was a cntical moment m Bengal Clive’s nominee, Mil 
Jafar, the new nawab, was already m difficulties with ail 
exhausted tieasuiy , disaffected nobles, and an imasion of his 
noithern frontier thieatened by Shah Alam, a rebellious son of 
the King of Delhi On the other hand, the government of 
Madras was pressing foi the letuin of Cine and the Madras 
troops In the teeth of the opposition of the council at Cal- 
cutta, Clive decided to dispatch a detachment to attack the 
Fiench in the Noithern Circars, a distnct contiguous to Bengal, 
which would serve to diveit their opeiations in the Madras 
picsidency Foi this task he selected Colonel Fiancis Forde, 
“one of the gieat Indian soldieis of the century” Forde on 
Apnl 7, 1759, with a foice of barely 900 men, took Masuh- 
patam by stoim and made prisoneis 500 Fiench soldiers 
and 2,100 sepoys This bnlliant exploit was followed by an 
offei of alliance on the part of the Nuam of the Deccan, 
French influence 111 the Deccan was destioyed and the North- 
ern Cncars, a temtory of 17,000 squaie miles, was tiansferred 
by him fiom the Fiench to the English East India Company 
On October 16, 1758, Pocock sailtd from Madras foi his winter 
station at Bombay The issue now lay between the land 
forces on eithei side Lally with 3,266 French and 4,000 
Indian troops on December 12 encamped before Madras 
Foit St Geoige, also known as the White Town, to distin- 
guish it from the Black Town or native quartet, was held by 
the veteran Colonel Stringer Lawrence, at the head of 1,758 
Bntish and 2,400 native soldieis For fifty-four days the 
French battenes maintained an incessant fire. On February 
16, 1759, Pocock’s fleet returned from Bombay, and anchored 
before the city. The relief of Madras was the first success of 
the year of victories, 1759. Thenceforth the balance m the 
Carnatic inclined m favour of the Bntish 

In Febiuary, 1759, came the expected invasion of the ter- 
ntory of the Nawab of Bengal by bhah Alam, with an army 
of 30,000 men. Clive collected such forces as he could muster 
which, owing to the absence of Colonel Forde’s command, 
numbered no more than 450 Europeans and 2,500 sepoys. 
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CHAP With these he marched to the lelief of Patna, besieged by 
XXVJI Shah Alam’b tioops The name of “ Sabut Jung,” “ Daring m 
War,” by which Clive was known among the nativ es, sufficed 
to put the iirv adei to flight on the appeal ance of the British 
ad\ance guaid on April 4 Not long aftei his return to Cal- 
cutta, Ch\ e was confronted with a difficulty involving European 
international lelations Prior to the invasion by Shah Alam 
of the nawab’s temtories, Mir Jafar’s lestless and intiiguing son 
Muan, who cherished a dislike of the English, suggested the 
mtioduction of the Dutch by way of counterpoise to English 
influence Irritation prevailed in England because the States- 
general refused to join in alliance against France, and in Hol- 
land on account of the confiscation of Dutch vessels canying 
alleged contiaband of wai An outbreak of hostilities was piob- 
able In October, 1759, seven Dutch ships disembaiked 1,400 
troops, half Dutch and half Malays, near the Dutch settle- 
ment of Chmsurah At Clive’s orders they weie attacked and 
routed by Forde and then ships taken by Commodore Wilson 
Had a man of less piomptness and intrepidity than Clive 
been in command, Bengal might have been lost to the company 
With the expulsion of the French and the defeat of the Dutch 
Clive felt his work in Bengal completed In thiee years, and 
at the age of thirty-five, he had forced Suraj-ud-Daulah to 
evacuate Calcutta, and at Plassey had avenged “the Black 
Hole” , had added a large tract of land near Calcutta and rich 
revenues to the possessions of the company , had driven the 
French from their concession m the Noithern Cncars and 
thereby from the whole Deccan , had excluded all m als from 
the dominion he had acquired, and had established a virtual 
sovereignty over Bengal His health was impaiied He was 
ambitious to receive his reward m England , and to cxcit the 
influence m home politics which his wealth had acquired foi 
him. In England he was received with enthusiasm m July, 
1760 He had proved himself the greatest English geneial 
since Marlborough, and his victories impressed both king and 
people the more that they followed upon a long succession of 
defeats. 

Elate with the news of Plassey, Pitt in December, 1757, 
had, during the debate on the mutiny bill, acclaimed Clive as 
a “ heaven-bom ” general. His imagination was fired by the 
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bnlhant dating of Clu e’s achie\ tments, and from thin time he 
ha d spaied no pains in. furnishing icinfoi cement . Ihe Fiench, 
on the other hand, were active m increasing then naval force 
in the Indian seas, and Count d’ Ache, hav ing been joined m 
the Isle of France by thiee ships of the line, appeared at the 
end of August, 1759, off the Coiomandel coasts with a fleet 
of eleven ships Tocock was awaiting him with nine small 
ships of the line, his foice being mferioi by 192 guns and 
2,365 men The battle of September 10, off Tianquebai, 
though bloody, was indecisive, but it was followed by the final 
retreat of D’Ache, leaving Pocock master of the sea and the 
French in India hopeless of help The ill success of Laity 
served to mciease the discoids and difficulties of the Fiench 
aimy His native soldieis shewed themselves leady to desert, 
and their example infected even his legulai tioops Taking 
advantage of this, Eyre Coote on November 30 attacked the 
important fortiess of Wandiwash, which suirendered after a 
few days’ siege In an attempt to recover it Lally sustained a 
crushing defeat by Coote on January 22, 1760 Bussy, Laity’s 
pnncipal officei, was taken pnsonei The battle of Wandiwash 
decided the fate of the Carnatic and thereby of India Pondi- 
cheiry was soon the last place of importance left to the French 
An Iron nng closed round the city , supplies had lun out 
Nothing remained but surrender On January 16, 1761, Pondi- 
cherry was surrendered to Coote In the following month the 
French possessions on the west coast followed, and the French 
power was expelled from India 

On October 25, 1760, ere the surrender of Pondicheriy had 
sealed the tiansfer of India to the British, George II died sud- 
denly at Kensington, of rupture of the ventncle of the heart, at the 
age of seventy-seven His end came at a diamatic moment, tid- 
ings of victories, successive as the news of Job’s misfortunes, cast- 
ing a parting glory upon his life On September 22, Admiral 
Pocock, who had driven the French from the Indian coasts, 
anchored m the Downs, bringing with him the news of the 
decisive battle of Wandiwash Nine days before the king died, 
the lord mayor and corporation presented him an address of 
congratulation on the completion of the conquest of Canada 
Saunders m the new world, Boscawen in the Mediterranean, 
and Hawke m the Channel were masters of the sea Success 
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JHAP so brilliant extinguished such unpopulanty in the nation at 

cxvil j ar g e as may have been entailed on the king by his Hanovenan 
leanings The public recognised, as did those nearest to him, 
like Loid Waldegra-ve, that, despite his prejudice m favour of 
the absolute government to which till past the age of thirty he 
had been accustomed, he remained in practice steadily faithful 
to the limitations imposed upon him by the Butish constitu- 
tion He offeied, it is true, an obstinate resistance where 
his personal dislikes were aroused, as to the admission of Pitt 
to cabinet office, but when Hanover was not in penl, he was 
free from a disposition, like that of Anne and Louis XV , to 
intrigue against his own ministers What he surrendeied in 
initiative he gained m influence, and the relations of the sove- 
reign to the ministry were, at the close of his reign, nearer 
those obtaining under Queen Victoria than was the case with 
his grandson and successoi The effectiveness of the influence 
which, while abstaining from insistence on prerogative, he con- 
trived to exercise, is illustrated by the concessions of Pitt to 
his Hanovenan policy When George II died the secular 
struggle between the ciown and a political party seemed, with 
the extinction of Jacobitism, to have been laid at lest 
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THE Revolution slured the national life in all departments chap 
It impiessed a political stamp upon social and lileiary activity XXVIII 
duimg the two geneiations following it, so that the paities of 
poets and philosophers weie as well known as those of then 
pations At the death of William III fieedom of discussion 
leigned m the coffee-house and the club, and a spmt of lefoim 
had begun to test social and literary traditions The leign of 
Anne, during which this lenascence acquired a marked ex- 
tension, was a brilliant period of the Augustan age of English 
literatuie It was, indeed, the achievement of Addison to 
found a school of taste upon classical models , but the develope- 
ment of his liteiaiy foim by poets and essayists submissive to 
his canons continued thioughout the icigns so dissociated m 
popular thought fiom liteiaiy distinction as those of Anne’s 
two successors 

While Addison gave literatuie its form, John Locke, who 
died in 1 704, mspn ed its spu it H c exercised ov ei the thinkei s 
of the first half of the eighteenth century much the same 
influence that Darwin and Heibeit Spencei exercised over 
those of the end of the nineteenth His “ common sense 
philosophy” was applied to social and literaiy questions as 
widely as the doctrine of evolution is now It was reinforced 
in the purely literaiy sphere by classicism, which aimed at 
realising the doctrine of Boileau, the critic most in vogue, 

Tout doit tendre au bon sens. The kernel of Locke’s philosophy 
— that all our knowledge is derived from experience — fitted m 
also with the active investigation of natural phenomena which 
marked what Whewell calls “ the inductive epoch of Newton ” 

John Flamsteed, the first astronomer-royal (d 1719), Edmund 

79 
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xxvm James Biadlej- (d 1762), the discoverei of the nutation of the 
earth’s axis, above all, S11 Isaac Newton himself (d 1727;, 
gave England the leading place in astronomical science 

In the legion of pure speculation Locke held the field m 
the sense that subsequent philosophic thought was either in 
dev elopement of, or antagonism to his system Bishop Bei keley 
(d 1753) inferred from Locke’s doctnne of “ ideas” the non- 
existence of “ matter,” while David Hume (d 1 776) carried 
destiuctive analysis a step fuither by attacking the substantial 
existence of mmd David Haitley, in his Observations on Man 
(1749), first bi ought into prominence the pait played by the 
law of association m mental piocesses In moral philosophy 
Locke was, to employ a latei designation, a utilitarian, while 
Bishop Butler (d 1752), the author of The Analogy, opposed 
Locke’s negation of “ innate ideas ” by assigning “ conscience ” 
as the innate principle of authonty In The Fable of the Bees , 
or Private Vices Public Benefits, Bernaid Mandeville (d 1733), 
in a series of cynical paradoxes, attacked Locke’s doctnne that 
« God has by an inseparable connexion joined Vntue and Public 
Happiness together” Vehement condemnations followed, 
alike from critics such as John Dennis, the dramatist (d 1734), 
theologians, as William Law, and moralists, as Francis Hutche- 
son (d 1747), whose System of Moral Philosophy borrowed its 
doctrine of the “ moral sense ” from the school of Shaftesbury 
David Hume, whose Enquiry Concerning the Principles of 
Morals was published in 1751, mtioduced “ the experimental 
method of reasoning into moral subjects ” 

The theologians, like the philosophers, derived fiom Locke 
“The reasonableness of Christianity,” upon which he wrote 
a treatise, was the key-woid of the orthodox pieachers of the 
school of Tillotson On the other hand, Locke rated Church 
authority but lightly, and was nebulous or reticent upon 
dogma In this he was followed by Hoadly, Bishop of Bangor 
and aftei wards of Winchester, “ the object,” says Gibbon, “ of 

, Whig idolatiy and Tory abhorrence,” but unquestionably the 

most prominent prelate of his time The Bangonan Contro- 
versy, m which Hoadly minimised ecclesiastical authonty, and 
A Plain Account of the Lord's Supper , in which he rationalised 
the Christian mysteries, convulsed religious England His 
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chief opponent was William Law (d 1761), the author of The chap 
Serzotcs Call (1728), a non-juror and a mystical high chuich- xxvni 
man Another school of thought, that of the Deists, which 
flounshed during the fiist half of the eighteenth century, was 
tiaced by friends and foes alike to Locke’s wntmgs The 
earliest of the school, John Toland, an Irishman, published m 
1696, the ) ear aftei Locke’s tieatise on the Reasonableness of 
Chi istiamty , a book, Christianity not Mystei tons, which Eishop 
Stillmgfleet declaied to be a legitimate deduction from Locke’s 
piemisses A friend of Locke, Anthony Collins, published m 
1712 a Discourse on Freethm king, which piovoked a satmcal 
tiact from Swift, and argumentative answers from Whiston, 
Berkeley, and Richard Bentley, the last undei the name of 
“ Phileleutherus Lipsiensis ” A fiesh controversy aiose upon 
his publication m 1724 of A Discourse on the Grounds and 
Reasons of the Chnstian Religion, m which Thomas Sherlock, 
aftei waids Bishop of London, Zachary Pearce, afterwards 
Bishop of Rochester, and Samuel Claike, the metaphysician 
and a friend of Queen Caiolme, weie Collins’s opponents 
Another Deist, of a family intimate with Locke, was Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, third Eail of Shaftesbury, whose Character- 
istics appeared m 1713 Matthew Tmdal’s Christianity as 
Old as the Ci cation, published in 1730, proposed as the con- 
structive substitute offered by Deism for popular Christianity 
“ the religion of nature” This book pioduced a hundred and 
fifteen answers, the most notable of which was the Defence 
of Revealed Religion (1732), by John Conybeare, aflerwaids 
Bishop of Bristol, pronounced by Bishop Warburton to be one 
of the best reasoned books in the world 

To the school of Deistical thinkers belonged Bohngbroke 
(d 1751), though his Philosophical Works were not published 
till 1754 “He was,” said Dr Johnson, “a scoundrel foi 
charging a blunderbuss against religion and morality, and a 
coward because he had no resolution to fire it off himself” 

After the appearance of Tindal’s book the controveisy declined, 
but not before it had given birth to three apologetic works, of 
which one is read and the others remembered to the present 
day Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher (1732), by George 
Berkeley, the metaphysician, afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, 

Weis a satirical polemic against Deism in general. The Analogy 
VOL IX. 31 
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CHAP of Religion (1736), by Joseph Butlei, afterwards Bishop of 

XXVin g nsto i anc j Dui ham successively, traveised the doctrine of the 
perfection of revelation in nature set up by the Deists against 
the revelation of leligion In 1737 appealed the first pait of 
the Divine Legation of Moses, by William Warburton, after- 
wards Bishop of Gloucestei , the significance of which in the 
histoiy of this controversy is its substitution of an historic 
method for abstiact speculative theology In this connexion 
may be mentioned the treatise on Muacles, by Conyers 
Middleton, published in 1748 

Scarcely less supreme than the influence of Locke on 
speculation was that of Addison ovei the lighter literature of 
the day Addison entered the field of English letteis saturated 
with the wntmgs of the Latin poets, and with a reputation foi 
elegant scholarship which lent authority to his hteraiy judge- 
ments in a society in which classical “ correctness ” commanded 
a more assured applause than poetic inspiration The intel- 
lectual atmosphere of the coffee-house and the club, in which 
current ideas crystallised into shape, was uncongenial to im- 
aginative extravagance. It was an age when critics like Loid 
Mulgrave, afterwards Duke of Buckmghamshue (d 1721), 
author of an Essay on Poetry , and Colley Cibber (d 175 7), actor 
and dramatist, rewrote Shakespeare to suit the modern re- 
straint The merit of such essays, according to Lord Lans- 
down’s poetical Essay on Unnatural Flights in Poetry, was that 

They gave us patterns and they set us bounds* 

These ideals, and more than these ideals, Addison satisfied 
His heroic couplets ran on smoother lines than those of his 
contemporaries , his inspiration was fresher and less reminiscent 
Dryden eulogised him , Halifax, the patron of rising talent, 
introduced him to the literary whigs, and Godolphin commis- 
sioned him to immortalise in verse the triumphs of Marlborough 
and the ministry The Campaign, the poem in which he com- 
memorated Blenheim, discarded the fashion of a servile imita- 
tion of Homer , called men and places by their real names, and 
thrilled the countiy by the noble lines referring to that impres- 
sive national disaster, the great storm of 1703 Addison be- 
came the hteraiy fashion Amid a “ little senate ” of wits and 
men of letters at Button’s, and in the pages of the Tatler and 
Spectator , he directed the taste of the day. From his popular!- 
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sation of the heroic metre flowed divergent sti earns of poetry ch\p 
Alexander Pope biought to perfection the characteustics of xxvm 
compression and epigrammatic antithesis His imitatois were 
so numerous, and many of them so facile, that Cow per after- 
waids complained that he had “ made Poetry a mere mechanic 
art” — a complaint expiessed by Steele when Pope was as jet 
little known (Tatler, No 3) But the supenonty of Pope ovei 
his followers in glittei and point, m mordancj of satire and ex- 
quisiteness of finish, pioves his achievement to have been much 
more than this His earliest experiment in pastorals was, in- 
deed, compared by Addison’s “ senate” unfavouiably with the 
Pastorals (1709) of Ambrose Philips But The Rape of the 
Lock, among mock-heroics, the verses upon Addison as Atticus 
in satne, and the Essay on Man , as an example of ethical and 
didactic poetry, were fiom the first acknowledged to be un- 
rivalled in the classical schools of poetry 

The Splendid Shilling (1703) of John Philips is a bnlliant 
example of the mock-heroic, which intioduced the author to the 
favour of the toiy leadeis, by whom he was commissioned to 
wnte Blenheim as the tory counterblast to The Campaign 
Jonathan Swift’s City Shower , John Gay’s Trivia, or the Ait 
of Walking the Streets of London (1716), and William Shen- 
stone’s Schoolmisti css (1742), charactei lsed by Johnson as “a 
delightful performance,” are in the same vein Between the 
mock-heroic and burlesque is but a fine line Pope, jealous of 
Ambrose Philips’s Pastorals, suggested to Gay to ridicule them 
in The Shepherds Week (1714), “ rustic life with the gilt off” 

More than twenty years afterwards the pastoral revived m the 
blank verse of William Somervile’s Chase (1735) and John 
Dyer’s Fleece (l 757 )> of which last a contemporaiy cutic aptly 
prophesied that its author would be “ buried in woollen ” Bur- 
lesque found fresh food m the fashionable tragedies, ridiculed 
by Henry Fielding’s Tragedy of Tragedies, the Life and Death 
of Torn Thumb tke Great (1730), and m Henry Carey’s Chronon- 
hotonthologos (1734), 

Among satirists in verse Swiflt was unique He was no 
imitator of Pope’s style, still less of his methods His octo- 
syllabic verse glides easily from his pen , his nightly rest was 
undisturbed by the labour of manufacturing epigram His 
model, if any, was Butler, the author of Hudtbras In his 

31 * 
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CHAP Imitations of Horace his humour is pleasant enough , but as 

xxvm h e g rew m years and mfiimities it became misanthiopic and 
brutal Of the school of Pope was Richard Savage, whose 
satue The Bastard (1728) was an attack upon the Countess of 
Macclesfield whom, piobably without ground, he claimed to 
be his mothei Of The Love of Fame, seven satires, of Edwaid 
Young, better known as the authoi of Night Thoughts , the 
fifth and sixth On Women (1727-28) aie thought, as lepie- 
sentations of feminine types, to have been little mfeuoi to 
Pope’s satnes upon feminine persons 

Fiom what has been said, it will be seen that ethical dis- 
cussion laigely absorbed public interest The heroic couplet 
lent itself readily to this as to other purposes Sir Richaid 
Blackmore, physician to Queen Anne, produced (1712) a pon- 
derous poem, Creation, commended by Addison ( Spectator , No 
339) and by Johnson Early in his career (17 1 3) Pope, m his 
Windsor Forest, had earned the applause of the tones by ex- 
tolling the peace of Utrecht, and had pilloned his literaiy ene- 
mies in the Dunciad (1712) But when the toi> pait> had 
ceased to have an effective existence, and he was himself the 
acknowledged head of English poetry, he succumbed to the 
didactic disposition of the time As he says of himself he 
Stooped to Truth and moral i&ed his song 

At the instance of Bolmgbroke, who wrote out in prose a 
large part of the thesis, Pope produced (1733-34) his Essay on 
Man, which, whatever may be said of its philosophical reason- 
ings, ranks as a classic m didactic poetiy Its Deistic aigu- 
ment evoked from Edward Young, who was a clergyman, a 
poem in blank verse, The Complaint, 01 Night Thoughts on 
Life, Death, and Immoi tality (1742) Mark Akenside, m his 
Pleasures of Imagination, in blank verse (1744), belongs to the 
same school of thought as Pope Among poets contemplative 
of Nature rather than argumentative as to its ethical signifi- 
cance, was Thomas Parnell, the author of The Hermit, published 
by Pope in 1721, after Parnell’s death James Thomson’s 
Seasons (r 726-30), m blank verse, is still popular In thought, 
the poem belongs to the Deistic school , m inspiration, as the 
poem of an observer of nature, to the Georgies of Virgil, of 
which Cyder (1708), a blank verse poem by John Philips, was 
the most skilful imitation. 
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The stud}' of classical models naturally led to tianslations 
111 veise Nicholas Rowe, dramatist and poet-laureate, trans- 
lated Lucan into heioic couplets (published 111 1718), and 
though, like Diyden and Pope, he adopted the method of 
paraphiase, his woik abounds in dramatic \igour So far was 
paraphiase, involving eighteenth-centuiy modes of thought 
and eighteenth-centuiy epigiam, earned by Pope in his I had 
(1715-20) that the great scholar Bentley said of it — “ A piett} 
poem, Mi Pope, but you must not call it Homei ” Half of 
the Odyssey (1725-26) was the woik of two assistants, William 
Bioome and Elijah P'enton, the latter the author of the tiaged} 
Manamne These two weie so successful in catching Pope’s 
method and manner that then woik is scarcel} distinguish- 
able fiom his Parnell translated into the same heroic metie 
the so-called Homei ic Bati achomuomachia and the late Latin 
Peivigthum Venei is (published in 1721) A lyncal tianslation 
of some of Pmdai’s odes was published by Ambrose Philips, 
and anothei (1749) hy Gilbeit West Lyncal poetry had, 
under the domination of classicism, maintained a fitful exist- 
ence, just as natuial han, as an eccentricity, competed here and 
theie with the wig The Scottish national spirit kept alive, 
m the songs of Allan Ramsay’s Gentle Shephei d (1725), the 
meties natural to the Scottish vernacular His poems are 
strongly suggestive of Bums This leturn to Nature reappears 
in Gay’s Sweet William's Farewell to Black-eyed Susan, and, 
still more, m Shen stone’s pathetic ballad of Jemmy Dawson 
The odes of William Collins (1746 and 1749), and of Thomas 
Giay, the author of the famous Elegy , weie dev elopements 
of the romantic movement Among the authors of purely 
political ballads, which were generally of inferior literary merit, 
William Pulteney takes a high place His ballad, The Honest 
Juiy , on the acquittal in 1729 of the printer of The Craftsman , 
for seditious libel, “ was once among the most popular in the 
language 

To a variety of lyrical poetry of the nature of vers de socidtl \ 
known as “ the familiar style,” belong the poems of Matthew 
Prior (published 1709), summed up by a modern critic as being 
** as easy as Swift and as polished as Pope Two poets of 
this school were Pope’s literary godfathers — 
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Gianvillc the polite. 

And knowing Walsh would tell me I could write 

Geoige Giamille, afteiwaids Lord Lansdown, a toi). poet, 
hymned James II ’s “ mighty mind,” while William Walsh, 
whose veise at times lecalls Pope and at times P1101, m a 
happy imitation of Horace extolled “ the gieat Nassau” A 
knack of epigram was pait of the equipment of a fine gentle- 
man, and as social life furnished the inspiiation of so mail) 
poets, epigiammatists abounded Prior and Pope were the 
most felicitous, but two less well known are Sii William 
Biowne and Joseph Trapp, the first piofessor of poetry at 
Oxfoid Then rival epigrams upon the occasion of the pie- 
sentation by Geoige I in 17 1 4 Bishop Mooie’s hbiai) to 
the University of Cambridge aie familial to the membeis of 
the two universities Original epic poetiy, judged by its pie- 
sent oblivion, was a failuie Its most ambitious examples weie 
Alfred, by Blackmore (1723), and Richaid Glovei’s Lcom- 
das (1737), the success of which last was due lather to its 
usefulness as a manifesto of the whig opposition to Walpole 
than to its poetic merits At the opposite pole to veis de 
socittf in the occasions lnspmng, and in the emotions aioused 
by it was the new hymnology It had its rise among the 
nonconformist congregations whose musical devotion was un- 
satisfied by the metrical versions of the Psalms generally used 
in the Established Church Isaac Watts, the author of a col- 
lection of leligious poems, Horae Lyutae (1706), published 
in 1707 the first volume of his Hymns , which aroused the 
enthusiasm of the religious world, and many of them are in 
use at the present day With the new Oxfoid movement of 
methodism under the Wesleys and George Whitefield the use 
of hymns began to spread John and Charles Wesley published 
twenty-three collections of hymns, to which both bi others 
contributed, between 1737 and 1786 Many of them survive 
In a society so busied with politics political satire appeared 
m every form and political leferences were everywhere looked 
for. The declamations of the fashionable tragedies weie in- 
terrupted by the applause of audiences m search of allusions 
to current events At the first representation of Addison’s 
Cato (Apnl 14, 1713) the theatre was crowded by friends of 
the nval politicians, who clapped and hissed for the honour of 
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then paity, and not for the ments of the play 1 Booth, the chap 
actoi of Cato's part, was publicly presented with a puise of XVVI11 
guineas by Bolmgbroke foi sentiments for the ltward of which 
the whigs, who also claimed them, piesently collected sub- 
scriptions Gay’s Beggars' Opera (1728) was full of political 
allusions In 1739 Gustavus Vasa, a play m the interest of 
the opposition by Henry Biooke, author of The Fool of Quality 
( 1 yCO), was prohibited m London, Walpole being pilloried in 
it as the tyrannical Danish vicegerent Of political romances 
Dr John Aibuthnot’ s Histoiy of John Bull is the most famous, 
as possibly the cieation of a name and charactei which has 
been adopted as a national type It is, in fact, a toiy apology 
foi the peace of Utrecht Aibuthnot was the mainstay of the 
Maitinus Sciibleius Club, an association of which Swift, Gay, 
Parnell, Pope, Congieve, Bishop Atterbuiy, and Loid Oxford 
were members, for the “ composition of joint-stock satue ” 

But with the death of Queen Anne the club came to an end, 
and the contribution of Aibuthnot with the assistance of Pope, 

The Memons of Martinus Sciibletns , ridiculing contemporary 
pedants, was fust printed by Pope in 1741 Swift’s Gulliver’s 
Tiavels and his cognate satires weie chiefly at the expense of 
humanity m general, according to the King of Biobdingnag, 

“ the most pernicious race of little odious vermin that natuie 
ever suffered to ciawl upon the face of the earth” Satire 
is the essential quality of Swift’s humoui Addison’s gentler 
satire of a social kind yet lemams the salt of the essays of the 
Tatlei and the Spectator The taste foi pictorial satne, especially 
illustrated by doggeiel verse upon persons and questions of 
the day, grew with great rapidity The catalogues of prints 
and diawmgs m the Bntish Museum descnbe 169 such under 
Anne, 207 under Geoige I, and as many as 1,931 under 
George II In this connexion William Hogarth, the unre- 
lenting pamtei of lealism, may be mentioned His caricatures 
contain numerous portraits of celebnties of the day. 

During the first half of the century the drama was upon 
the decline Jeremy Colliei’s attack in 1698, in the Short 
View of the Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage , 
had scared the respectable middle class Vanbiugh and Con- 

1 George Berkeley to Sir J Percival, April 16, 1713, Egmont MSS , p 288 
Lord Castlecoraer to the same, April 28, 1713, ibid , p 246 
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greve defended themselves with but indifferent success When, 
fuither, Queen Anne issued a pioclamation, dated Januaiy 17, 
1703-4, foi bidding women to weai a mask at the theatie, an af- 
fectation, at least, of a sense of decorum slowly set in, though 
Vanbiugh’s Confederacy , produced m the following yeai, has 
been descnbed as a play “ the lowest in point of moialily to 
which English comedy ever sank ” The new taste foi adapta- 
tions from French tragedians, like Edmund Simth’s Phaedra 
and Hippolytus (1707), and Ambiose Philips’s Dt street Mother 
(1712), contributed towards impro\ ement, but the critics of 
the Spectator weie better pleased than were popuLn audiences 
with “ sentiments woi thy those of the highest figuie ” Steele’s 
piactice as a wiiter of comedy squared with his principles, and 
The Lying Lover (1703), which contained an indictment of 
duelling, was, as he complained, “damned foi its piety” 
Colley Cibbei’s comedies weie also on a highei level Ne\ei- 
theless, 111 1719, Aithur Bedford, a clergyman, published A 
Serious Remonstrance, containing seven thousand impious 01 
immoral sentiments culled fiom plays of the previous foui 
years This onslaught was followed by William Law’s Absolute 
Unlawfulness of the Stage Entertainment ( 1 726), answeied by 
the critic John Dennis It was doubtless m response to a 
punfied public taste that Lillo produced the History of George 
Barnwell m 1731, a type of domestic diama, followed by 
Edward Moore’s Gamester (1753) 

With the awakened sense of religion due to the evangelical 
labours of Whitefield and the Wesleys came a spmt of self- 
abasement which, applied to public affairs, took the form of 
social pessimism John Wesley himself, in his Further Appeal 
to Men of Reason and Religion ( 1 74 5), di ew a despondent pictui e 
of contemporaiy society, its vices and its coiruption As public 
disasters multiplied at the outset of the Seven Years’ War, the 
impression thus made was deepened, and Dr John Biown’s 
Estimate of the Manners and Principles of the Times (1757) 
won wide popularity, its thesis being, to adopt Bui ke’s desenp- 
tion of it, that “ a frivolous effeminacy was become the national 
character” This temper of gloom reproduced itself in poetry, 
and Robeit Blair’s blank-verse poem, The Grave (1743), was 
“ the first and best of a whole series of mortuaiy poems 

Italian opera was first introduced in Januaiy, 1705, by the 
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English composer, Thomas Claytor The principal actors CH\P 
being Kalian sang then paits in then own language, the other XVVI11 
peifoimers in English Addison, whose Rosamond Claj ton set 
to music in 1707, with failuie as the outcome, descnbes in No 
29 of the Spectator the amusement of English audiences at 
the innovation of “ recitatn e,” accustomed as thej had been to 
alternations of song and speech, as geneially m Purcell’s operas 
The personal uvalnes traditional on the operatic stage were 
lepiesented b) hostile demonstrations between the adherents 
of Cathenne Tofts (“ Bntish Tofts ”) and Maighanta de l’Epine 
(“the Tawny Tuscan”) Fust-rate English singeis were 
scaice The first English \ocahst aftei Catherine Tofts was 
Anastasia Robinson, who in 1724 became the wife of the cele- 
biated Eail of Peteiboiough The bi llhant success of Handel’s 

Rinahio in 17x1, the fiist of thnty-five opeias composed by 
him for the English stage, and the favour shewn to the opeia 
by the Hanovenan family, led to the foundation of the Royal 
Academy of Music m 1 720 This was an attempt to maintain 

an Italian opeia peimanently in London, Handel being placed 
at its head In 1728 it proved a failure Handel being patron- 
ised by George II , a rival composer, Buononcini, was supported 
by Frederick Prince of Wales But until Handel’s death m 
1 759 he remained, m general estimation, supieme as an operatic 
composer 

It lias been said that as dramatic composition declines, the 
personality of the actor uses in importance The change m 
things dramatic which the fiist half of the eighteenth century 
witnessed is as probably due to the extension of liteiary in- 
terest, especially m anstociatic cncles, and the consequent 
increased social impol tance of the actors themselves Thomas 
Betterton, according to Pepys, “ the best actor m the world,” 
a man of unblemished chaiacter, the fuend of Tillotson, as of 
Pope, was honourtd by burial m the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey (1710) While extolled for thevanety of lus talents 
by all his contemporaries, he excelled, if we may believe Colley 
Cibbei, m a gift of rhythmical declamation that carried an 
audience through “ sounding periods, signifying roundly no- 
thing” The school which he founded, well suited to the 
fashionable tragedies of the day, eventually gave way to the 
natural manner of David Garrick (d 1 779) Betterton’s pupil, 
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Mis Bracegirdle, anothei example of a decorous life, and, like 
Betteiton, buried in the abbey cloisters, achieved hei most 
bulhant tiiumphs in the comedies of Congieve As an actiess 
of tragedy, Mrs Barry, teachei of elocution to Queen Anne 
was geneially accoided the first place, but she belonged to the 
older school, being the mistress of the piofligate Rochester 
With the death of the queen, times again changed Anne Old- 
field, the mistiess m succession of Aithur Maymvaung and 
General Churchill, became m Cibbei’s comedy of The Cai eless 
Husband, pla>ed in 1704, the leading exponent of the woman 
of fashion m the charactei of Lady Betty Modish Caressed 
in life by the aristociacy, and even by Queen Caroline heiself, 
she was, at death, bulled at the foot of Congi eve’s monument 
m Westmmstei Abbey (1730) Lavima Fenton, the onginal 
Polly Peachum of The Beggar s’ Opera , became the mistiess, 
and afterwards wife, of the Duke of Bolton Betterton’s pupil, 
Barton Booth — Pope’s “ well-mouth’ d Booth” — is now best le- 
membered as the actor applauded by both paities m the idle 
of Cato, as a lewaid for which Queen Anne ordeied Colley 
Cibber, Doggett, and Wilks — the last an actoi eulogised by 
Steele in the Tatler (No 182) — to admit him a paitnei in the 
management of Drury Lane Theati e The leading tragic actress 
in succession to Mrs Barry was Mary Portei In the judgement 
of Dr Johnson, “Mrs Poiter, in the vehemence of lage, and 
Mrs Chve, m the spnghtlmess of humour,” were unequalled 
The Irish actress, Margaret Woffington (d 1760), appeals to 
have excelled in both tragedy and comedy alike, being com- 
pared both with Mis Oldfield and Mrs Poitei James Quin 
(d 1766), the last of Betterton’s artificial school, has left a name 
foi caustic wit With him may be coupled Samuel Poote 
(d 1 777), a comedian who disarmed even the dislike of Dr. 
Johnson 

Another section of the public which did not frequent the 
playhouse, and which took but a distant interest m Mrs 
Manley’s society scandals, such as The New Atalantis (1709), 
eagerly read the realistic tales of Daniel De Foe, of which 
Robinson Crusoe , published in 1719, is the most celebrated. 
These extinguished the waning interest in the high-flown 
romances written upon French models Robinson Crusoe 
went through four editions m the year of its publication. 
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Swift’s Gtilhvei's Tuivch, piimanly a satnc, is also a stoij of 
incident The novel of chaiactei, peihaps suggested b} the 
chaiactcis painttd bj Addison’s skilful biush of the fuends 
of Sn Roger de Coveiley, and indicative, as Loid Moilt> of 
Blackburn has suggested, of the coming social 1 evolution, fust 
appealed m Samuel Richardson’s Pamela in 1740 The fine 
sentiments of Richardson’s model characteis hit the public 
taste, though modems aie disposed to echo D’Alembeit’s sai- 
casm on his piolixity, “ La Nature est bonne h lmitei, mais 
non pas jusqu’a l’ennui” Robust natuies, like Fielding’s, 
regai ded Richaidson’s sentimentalism with aveision, and Field- 
ing’s fiist no\ cl, Joseph Andtczvs, which appealed in 1742, was 
wntten in udicule of Pamela But Richaidson’s second novel, 
Claussa Hailowe (1748), and his thud, Str Charles Gi and? son, 
weie even more populai than his first, the last in particulai 
becoming the vogue m Fiance thiough the extravagant eulogies 
of Dideiot and Maimontel He was lhapsodised about in 
Geiman> He appealed to women, the coarsei lealism of 
F'lelding, to men Both, however, weie didactic m intention, 
Fielding’s plea foi his coarseness being that he has “ endeavouied 
to laugh mankind out of then favourite follies and vices ” His 
most populai work, Tom Jones, -was published in 1749, and the 
claim that it is not “ inconsistent with the strictest rules of 
decency” illustrates the change of standaid since the authoi’s 
day To this school, but broader m humour and less aitistic 
in construction, and appioachmg the “ picaresque,” belong the 
novels of Smollett, of which the cailiest, Rodeitck Random, ap- 
peared m 1748 

The most chaiacteristic literature of the century, and that 
which first supplanted the aristocratic patron by the leading 
public, was the penodical essay. Of this, the earliest example 
was De Foe’s Review, published twice a week, which added to 
political observations “ Advices from the Scandal Club ” The 
fiist number appeared during his imprisonment, on February 
17, 1704, and it continued till June 11,1713. The Tatler, the 
creation of Richard Steele, at first added news to the essay, but 
as Addison’s share increased, the news gradually disappeared, 
and political were supplanted by social and artistic discussions. 
Its opening number was issued on April 1 2, 1709 It was not 
m the first instance a political paper, but professed to get its 
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CHAP gossip fiom White’s, Wills’s, the Grecian, and the St James’s 
XXVIII coffeehouses, the lendezvous respectively of wits and beaux, 
poets, men of lettci s, and the diplomatic world Unfoi tunately 

for Steele, the 1 atler had published certain satirical papeis 
upon Hailey, shortly befoie his appointment to office The 
change of ministry cost Steele his place as gazetteer, and, it 
is said, but for the friendly mteivention of Swift, would piob- 
ably have cost him the post of commissionei of stamps, worth 
£300 a yeai At any late, the Tat lei abruptly ceased on 
Januaiy 2, 171 1 

On March 1 the Spectatoi appealed, piofessmg “ an exact 
neutrality between the Whigs and T ones ” By the time its 
tenth numbei was issued, its circulation was 3,000 a day 
Addison wiote 274 numbeis, and Steele 236 Eustace Bud- 
gdl, Addison’s cousin and secretaiy, John Hughes, author of 
the tiagedy, Ihe Siege of Damascus } Lauience Eusden, who 
succeeded Rowe as poet-laureate m 1718, and a few others, 
also contributed But Addison’s was the pen which bi ought 
the Sfectatoi populanty The coffee-houses had furnished op- 
portunities for conversation, wheieas, through lack of general 
culture, wholesome material was scanty It was this defect 
which Addison set himself to supply “ I shall be ambitious,” 
he wrote m the tenth number, “ to have it said of me that I 
have biought philosophy out of closets and libraries, schools 
and colleges, to dwell in clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables 
and m coffee-houses” He seriously endeavoured, by the use 
of the weapon of gentle irony, to improve the social tone, 
so that Tame somewhat contemptuously dismisses the Tatlei , 
Spectator , and Guardian, which last followed the Spectator in 
March, 1713, as “ mere lay seimons” Yet they hit the taste 
of the reading public, among whom women, attracted by Addi- 
son’s playful satires upon their sex, numerously enrolled them- 
selves Addison’s success produced imitations Sir Richard 
Blackmore and John Hughes edified the public with The Lay 
Monk (November 16, 1713, to February 1 5, 1714) In March, 
1718, Ambrose Philips started The Freethinker , a name not 
connoting theological, heterodoxy, to which Hugh Boulter, 
afterwards Archbishop of Armagh, and Gilbert Burnet, the son 
of the bishop, were contributors Scurrilous essays, such as 
Mrs Manley’s Female Tatler (July 8, 1709), also made their 
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appeal ance The Rambler, staited by Dr Johnson m 1750, 
is the best known of a fiesh group of essay sheets It lacked 
the lighter humour of Addison, and, as Johnson himself ad- 
mitted, in its pages “ the seventy of dicta tonal instruction has 
been too seldom lelieved” Its original circulation was small, 
but it mtioduced Johnson to the woild as a senous moralist, 
and the appetite foi “ lay seimons ” had grown so keen that 
ten editions passed thiough the press in his life-time On the 
extinction of the Rambler, in i 75 2 > John H aw kes worth, who 
m 1744 had succeeded Johnson as the compiler of pai liamentary 
debates foi the Gentle mails Magazine, staited The Adventurer, 
which lan for two years 

The daily newspaper first made its appearance on March 
12, 1702, m the foim of The Daily Courant Four years latei 
followed The Evening Post De Foe’s Review ( 1704-13) made 
journalism a powei in the state In 1709 eighteen papers 
were published in London The eaihest mspned ministenal 
paper was The Examiner, which appeared on August 3, 1710 
It was edited by Di William King, of Balhol College, Oxford, 
assisted by Pi 101, Atterbury, and tiemd From Novembei 2, 
1710, to June 14, 1711, it was written by Swift In its turn 
it called into being, on September 14, 1710, its rival. The 
Whig Examiner, from the pen of Addison This, aftei a short 
life of three numbers, was followed by The Medley , mainly by 
Aithur Mayn waring, with the help of Steele, the whig wit and 
physician Dr Samuel Garth, and Oldmixon , Maynwanng’s 
patroness, the Duchess of Marlborough, supplying inspira- 
tion On October 6, 17x3, Steele published The Englishman, 
a paper committed to whig politics The insinuations of this 
paper, and of his pamphlet The Crisis, m which Addison and 
Hoadly had a share, that the tory ministry was endangering 
the protestant succession, led to Steele’s expulsion from the 
house of commons, on March 18, 1714 The Whig Flying 
Post, conducted by George Ridpath, was another thorn m 
Bolmgbroke’s side After the accession of George I , Mist’s 
Weekly Journal became the oigan of the Jacobites and the 
High-Flyers, De Foe anticipating the rpodern leading article 
by “ Letters Introductory” In X715 and 1716 Addison held 
up Jacobitism to ridicule in The Freeholder The most formid- 
able opposition organ was The Craftsman , mentioned else« 
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CHAP where 1 After the retirement of Walpole, Fielding’s True 
£XVTII p a t no t y vci 1745-46, and his satirical The Jacobite Journal, m 
1747-48, were wntten to discredit the pretendei and his 
partisans When, m 1756, Pitt was in powei, he was attacked 
by The Test , to reply to which The Con-Test was edited by 
Philip Francis, the tianslator of Hoi ace and Demosthenes 

The success of the essayists and the multiplication of news- 
papers led to a change in the position of the author At the 
accession of Anne the general method of publication was the 
enlistment of subscribers under a nobleman whose intei est 
was seemed by the prospect of a fulsome dedication Halifax 
was the typical patron of the day, satmsed by Pope as “ Full- 
blown Bufo, puff’d by every quill” N01 was the authoi’s 
hoped-foi remuneration confined to the proceeds of the sub- 
scriptions of a select circle of leadeis It was almost a duty 
incumbent upon the belauded patron to see him rewarded at 
the public charge Addison, Stepney, the ambassador to the 
empeior, who, like Addison, had floated into fashion upon 
Latin verse, Vanbrugh, Congreve, Nicholas Rowe, Budgell, 
John Hughes, Ambrose Philips, Tickell, Mallet, and many 
others, looked to official place for their mam subsistence The 
lively wi iter of comedies, George Farquhai, was an officer in 
the army With a growing circle of readers thepation became 
less indispensable, and the publisher came forward as the 
middleman between the public and the author Lintot bought 
Pope’s Iliad and Odyssey De Foe sold Robinson Ciusoe to 
John Taylor who, after having made a large sum by it, sold his 
publishing business in 1724 to the first Thomas Longman 
Pope’s earliest published poems appeared in Jacob Tonson’s 
Miscellany Robert Dodsley, founder of the Annual Register 
(1758) was both publisher and author Authorship, like pub- 
lishing, became a calling Hack-wnters and translators de- 
pended upon the publisher for a livelihood, and, if Pope’s 
lampoons upon the piratical publisher, Edmund Curll, may be 
believed, lay m garrets, two in a bed Men with literal y tastes, 
like James Thomson, drifted up to London to earn a living 
Unfortunately the class of necessitous authors and the decline 
of the ambition of patronage conspired towards the middle 
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of the century to make literature unfashionable As late as 
1781, Dr Johnson praised Loid Carlisle for “not disdaining” 
liteiary fame 

One foim of literature, of which examples aie lare, was re- 
served foi persons of social distinction Fiench society in the 
seventeenth century, notably the Marchioness de Sevign£, had 
set the fashion The wilting of letters intended for publication 
was a post obit ad\ eitisement of the social importance, the taste, 
and the populanty of the authoi Lord Chestei field, himself 
the wiitei of letteis still read as an example of eighteenth 
century worldly wisdom, desued the acquisition of the art by 
his son Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s vivacious pictures of 
hei life weie pieseived in copies taken by hei friends Of all 
the letter-wnteis of the period Hoiace Walpole remains the 
most popular, but is livalled by his friend and schoolfellow, 
the poet Giay 

Lettei -writing was fostered by the grand tour which, as the 
century advanced, became an indispensable part of a gentle- 
man’s education It thinned the univeisities, where learning 
was at a discount, and aioused the dislike of conseivative 
minds The tory fox-hunter m Addison’s Fieeholder said “ he 
did not know what travelling was good for but to teach a man 
to jabber French and to talk against passive obedience” 
It also exeicised a reflex action upon taste The Alps or the 
wild landscapes of Salvatoi Rosa gradually revolutionised taste, 
and as the century advanced made the old-fashioned formal 
garden seem prim and tame Formalism had been carried to 
grotesqueness, and, as Hoiace Walpole tells us, London and 
Wise, the gardeners to Queen Anne and George I , “ had 
stocked our gardens with giants, animals, monsters, coats of 
arms, and mottoes m yew, box and holly” Wise’s successor 
in 1720, Bridgman, abandoned “the geometric style,” and be- 
came the pioneer of reversion to nature By borrowing from 
the military art the device of the sunk fence m place of the 
wall, he contrived the “ opener vista ” praised by Pope, em- 
bracing the surrounding country. His methods were developed 
by William Kent, painter, furniture designer, architect, and 
“ the father of landscape gardening,” who popularised temples 
and grottoes as giving an Italian air to scenery Of the gardens 
of this style those of Stowe are the most famous, contrasted 
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XXVIII Chandos’s at Canons Pope himself was an expert m landscape 
gardening, and his five acres at Twickenham were so meta- 
morphosed as to afford a vista of lawns “ surrounded with im- 
penetiable woods ” Kent’s method was followed by Launcelot 
Biown, geneially known as “Capability” Biown, whose ex- 
cellence lay m bringing out the effects of undulating landscape 
The prevalence of Italian taste in matteis of art geneially was 
marked by the establishment of the Society of Dilettanti in 
1732 A fashion arose of collecting Italian pictuies In this 
Sir Robert Walpole shewed an example, his galleiy costing 
him at least ^3 0,000 Foieign, especially Italian, artists, some 
of whose works survive, weie imported by wealthy noblemen 
foi the decoration of their mansions Two of them have been 
handed down to fame by Pope’s description of the chapel at 
Canons — 

On painted ceilings you devoutly stare 

Where sprawl the saints of Verrio or Laguerre 

Their rival, Sir James Thornhill, painted the dome of St 
Paul’s and the great hall of Greenwich Hospital Thornhill 
was also a capable portrait painter His son-in-law, William 
Hogaith, was an original genius, best known by his realistic 
pictures of contemporary life which, conformably to the di- 
dactic temper of the times, carry a moral with them. Charles 
Jervas, an Irishman, was a fashionable poitiait painter, though 
Kneller ridiculed his drawing The first portrait painter of 
the day was undoubtedly Sir Godfrey Kneller (d 1723), a 
German by birth His chief rival was a Swede, Michael Dahl 
(d 1743) Jonathan Richardson succeeded these in favour, 
a wnter upon the theory of his art as well as a skilful, if cold, 
artist His pupil, George Knapton, was the first portrait 
painter of the Society of Dilettanti Thomas Hudson was the 
master of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who soon after the middle of 
the century was beginning to assert his supremacy, though as 
late as 1760 the portraits of Allan Ramsay, the son of the 
poet, were preferred. Thomas Gainsborough was at this time 
better known as a landscape painter, in which branch of the 
art Richard Wilson, as early as 1750, was acquiring a re- 
putation in Italy The first public exhibition in London by 
British artists of their own works was held m 1760. 
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Of the sculptois of the penod, the most famous were CH'P 
fiom the Low Count! 'es domiciled in Engltnd I he earliest 111 
in date and fiist m celebuty was Grinling Gibbons, generally 
known to fame by the unsui passed excellence of the vvood- 
caiving with which he has adorned so many English mansions 
and churches Gibbons, who lived till 1720, was also a statu- 
aiy, his best-known work being the statue of James II. in 
fronc of the Admiralty James Gibbs, the aichitect, was much 
employed upon funeral monuments His designs are heavy 
and tasteless, the best known of them being the monument 
in Westminstei Abbey to John Holies, Duke of Newcastle 
Many of his designs were executed by P'lancis Bud, a sculploi 
employed by Wren on the statuaiy decorating St Paul’s. 

Bird’s own monument of Sir Clowdisley Shovell m the abbey 
was not unfairly called by Pope “the bathos of sculptuie” 
Rysbrack, a Fleming, who came to England m 1720, by the 
introduction of a simpler taste and by the excellence of his 
statuary, greatly improved this class of art Two othei 
Flemish sculptors, Delvoux and Scheemakers, were also much 
in vogue, especially for statuaiy in gardens Scheemakers, 
among many othei monuments, executed that of Shakespeare 
from Kent’s design, and the bust of Diyden m Westminster 
Abbey Their supremacy began to be challenged about 1738 
by the French sculptor Roubiliac, who executed the tomb of 
John Campbell, second Duke of Aigyll, also in the abbey. 

Much of Roubiliac’s work is to be seen at Trinity College, 
Cambridge Joseph Wilton, who sent busts to the first ex- 
hibition of Bntish artists, and Joseph Nollekens, arrived at 
fame about the close of this penod 

1 he period witnessed the death of the greatest of English 
architects, Sir Christopher Wren But though he lived until 
1 72 3, Wren’s woik substantially belongs to the previous century. 

The fashionable architect of Queen Anne’s reign was Sir John 
Vanbrugh (d 1726), who had been educated in France, and 
had been m turn an officer m the army, a prisoner m the 
Bastille, and a successful dramatist His architecture merits 
the sarcasm of the well-known epigram of Abel Evans, 

Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he 

Laid many a heavy load on thee 

but Castle Howard, his best work, evoked from Horace Wal- 
VOL* IX 32 
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pole, no favouiable cutic, the epithet “sublime” He built 
manyothei “ Biobdingnagian mansions” for the nobility of his 
day , of which the most famous is Blenheim Palace As a su- 
boidinate of Wien and Vanbrugh, and afterwards as an inde- 
pendent aichitect, Nicholas Hawksmoor (d 1736) was much 
employed, especially upon chuiches, being suiveyor of the 
new churches which parliament voted foi London m 1711 
He was also one of the eailiest to mtioduce modem Gothic, of 
which the twin towers of All Souls College, Oxford, aie a speci- 
men James Gibbs (d 1 754), another of the aichitects employed 

upon the parliamentary churches, adorned London with St 
Maiy-le-Stiand, and Oxfoi d with the Radclifife Libi aiy Among 
British architects of the century Gibbs stands next after V icn 
The accomplished Richard Boyle, Eai 1 of Burlington (d 1753), 
had studied aichitecture in Italy', and reproduced in London 
and at Chiswick Palladian mansions of which the external taste 
and the internal inconvenience provoked the gibes of Chester- 
field S11 William Chambers, the aichitect m 1 775 of Somerset 
House, was coming into vogue at the close of the penod 

At a time when classical scholarship, of which Richard 
Bentley was the most eminent repiesentative, was part of the 
equipment of a gentleman, the collection and study of antiquities 
naturally enlisted sympathy. William Stukeley, who took a 
pait m the foundation of the Society of Antiquanes in 1718, 
left upon his death in 1765 a collection not only of antiquities 
but of fossils To coins and medals Maurice Johnson (d 1755) 
added plants But these collectors of natural objects weie 
before their age Addison, in the Tatler (No, 216), dendes 
them as virtuosi, and insinuates (No. 221) that to be a fellow 
of the Royal Society was to be a little mad Dr John Wood- 
ward, the geologist, and his collections became the butt of the 
wits, of Gay, who in 1717 ridiculed them in a farce, m which 
Pope and Arbuthnot were believed to have had a hand, called 
Three Hours after Marriage , and of Arbuthnot, who jeered at 
his “ knicknackatory ”. When, upon the death of Sir Hans 
Sloane in I 753 > Horace Walpole found himself a trustee of 
Sloane’s botanical and other collections, which foimed the 
nucleus of the British Museum, he ridiculed them as “ embryos 
and cockleshells” He himself was ardently devoted to the 
acquisition of hrtc-h-brac by way of decoration for his “ little 
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Gothic castle” at Stiawbei i) Hill Classical aichaeology, 
such as that which occupied the Society of Dilettanti, was an 
evidence of culture , the pui suit of science an eccentucity 
Neveitheless, the act foi the establishment of the Bntish 
Museum, passed in 1753, indicates that outside the cncle of 
fashion scientific research was beginning to command appre- 
ciation Sloane and Woodward seem to have been the only 
scientific collectois among the physicians of the day Di Rad- 
cliffe and Di Aibuthnot were bon-v wants , Garth was a wit 
and a poet , Blackmore a poet but not a wit Fremd, Mead, 
and William Hebei den the elder (d 1801) wiote treatises on 
medical subjects, and were eminent classical scholais 

Scholarship was well lepresented upon the bench of bishops, 
among whom were men of great attainments, especially such 
as owed then appointments to the discernment of the philo- 
sophic Queen Caioline, who told Sale the Onentalist that she 
lead Butler’s Analogy every moinmg at bieakfast She loved 
to encourage debates in her piesence between Bishops Beikeley, 
Sheilock, and Seckei against Hoadly, supported by Samuel 
Claike Of Anne’s bishops the most considerable was William 
Wake of Lincoln, afterwards primate, whose correspondence 
on Gallicanism with the theologians of the Sorbonne made him 
famous throughout Euiope William Fleetwood, Bishop of 
St Asaph and afterwards of Ely, is still known as the author 
of the history of puces called Chromcon Pietiosum, George 
Bull, Bishop of St David’s, had m 1685 leceived the thanks of 
the Galilean Church for his Defensio Ftdei Nicaenae Atter- 
buiy was pronounced by the learned nonconformist hymn- 
writer, Philip Doddndge, “ the glory of English orators*'. 
Thomas Wilson is still remembered as the organiser of a High 
Church theocracy m the Isle of Man William Nicolson, Bis- 
hop of Carlisle, was a student of Runic as well as of astronomy 
Two men of great learning were nominated bishops under 
George I Edmund Gibson, Bishop of Lincoln, and afterwards 
of London, who went by the nickname of “Walpole’s Pope,” 
was the author of the Codex Juris Eccleszastici Anglican* (1 7 1 1), 
and John Potter, Bishop of Oxford, afterwards primate, was dis- 
tinguished for classical scholarship and archaeology To these 
may be added White Kennett, Bishop of Peterborough, an anti- 
quary and a historian The revivalism of Whitefield and the 
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Wesleys was a piotest against the suboi dination of lehgious 
instinct to intellectual and other seculai intei c-ts 

In co’nmeice and industiy the first sixty yeais of the 
eighteenth centuiy was not a peiiod of lapid dev elopement 
Constant war absorbed the interest and diminished the ie- 
souices of the nation The non manufacture was stagnant, 
the woollen tiade was slowly impioving Paper manufactuie 
and the silk industry were stimulated by the immigiation of 
French aitisans, and by the invention m 1719 of Sir T Lombe’s 
machine for silk-throwing The expoit of cotton goods m- 
ci eased, doubtless with the extension of the East India 
Company’s operations Calico-printing developed to such an 
extent as to excite the jealousy of the woollen manufactuieis 
The Society of Aits was founded in London in 1754 for the 
encouiagement of technical skill A consideiable advance was 
made m agriculture duung the leign of Geoige II , paitly as a 
consequence of a revived activity in inclosing , paitly thiough 
the improvements introduced by Lord 1 ownshend after his 
retirement from office in the cultivation of his Norfolk estates 
By the practice of marling, and by the four-couise system of 
husbandry, “Turnip Townshend” increased the lental value 
of the land tenfold A bounty on the expoit of wheat when 
the price was below 48s encouraged cereal cultivation But 
all trade was much impeded by the founderous condition of 
the roads, which did not improve till after thegeneial turnpike 
act of 1755 Goods weie, in consequence, largely earned on 
the backs of packhorses, and though the nobility had carnages, 
and numerous servants to pull them out of the ruts, the gentry 
frequently travelled on horseback and their wives behind them 
on pillions Public coaches, often known as “ flying coaches,” 
became more common during the reign of George I , but they 
could not make more than about five miles an hour, and were 
commonly drawn by six horses with postillions “ Stage- 
waggons ” travelled at a less perilous speed, and at a lower 
price, accomplishing the distance between Lancashire and 
London m ten days during summer and eleven in winter A 
journey without accident was scaicely expected. To the risk 
of being upset was added the risk of being plundered It was 
the golden age of the highwaymen, of whom the best known 
to fame, Richard Turpin, was executed at York m 1739 
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The age was one in which men’s callings weie maiked b> 
their costume Physicians earned a gold- or silver-headed 
stick, and a muff to conseivc the tempeiature of then hands 
Barristers, like Counselloi Sihcrtongue mHogaith’s Maruage 
a la Mode , woie “ the long robe ” m the sheets and cleigymen 
then gown The two were only distinguishable from behind 
by the absence of powder from the clerical wig, except in the 
case of mihtaiy chaplains, who m this followed the mode of 
officei s The Spectatoi complains that young cleigymen weie 
parading the town in the scarves of doctois of divinity, to 
which noblemen’s chaplains were also entitled, an innovation 
ridiculed by the poet Savage in The Progic^s of a Dntne 
The scaif, nevertheless, became commonly adopted An 
analogous change complained of in the Tatlei was the assump- 
tion by tradesmen of the laced hats, swords, and wigs tied with 
ribbon, woin by the gentry A man’s chaiactei might be dis- 
cerned from his wig In an amusing poem of Shenstone, 
The Extent of Cookciy, the heio when a hard student, weais 
“a plain biown bob”, when a using politician, his own hair 
in a bag , when a judge, “a full-bottom” Hogatth dmdes 
wigs into five oidcrs Swift complained of paying thiee 
guineas for a wig , a beau would pay foity The wire fiames 
of the head-dresses of the ladies of Anne’s reign, called “ com- 
modes,” fell, according to the Spectator, by a change of fashion, 
two feet in height Hoops, vaiying m shape moie than in 
size, maintained themselves, despite ridicule, throughout the 
period , as did lace shirts and ruffles among men The cost 
even of men’s diess was veiy gieat In 1746 Vicc-Admaal 
Medley paid £$l 5s id and £71 8s for two embroideied 
waistcoats 1 Umbrellas were earned by women only, until, m 
1756, Jonas Hanway, the philanthropist, broke thiough the 
rule The dangeis of the streets of London, their filthy state, 
the streams fiom the guttei -spouts, the pestilential “kennel,” 
the scanty light from the lanterns and oil lamps at night were 
much the same m 1760 as when Gay wrote Trivia m 1716 
But these inconveniences were trifling compared to the risk of 
being tormented by brawling men of fashion called “ Mohocks ” 
and “ Hawkubites,” or robbed and murdered by the footpads, 
who molested unfrequented thoroughfares The severity of 

l Lady Due one's MSS , p 117, Hist M&S Comm , 1905 
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CHAP the penal law acted as a premium upon murder In London 
XXVIII a j one 242 criminals weie hanged at Tybuin between 1701 and 
1713 Women weie strangled and their bodies burnt foi petu 
treason, that is, the murder of husbands, and coining Men and 
women were put m the pillory, especially for seditious libel, and 
were sometimes killed by the ill-usage of the mob The disci- 
pline m the navy and army, always severe, became inciedibly 
harsh with the mtioduction of German methods dunng the 
Seven Years’ Wai 

Manners were at once more foimal andmoie intimate than 
to-day Men kissed each other Rigby wi ites to the Duke 
of Bedford on Septembei 4, 1758 “ I had kisses both from 

the Duke of Newcastle and Mi Pitt, of congratulation upon 
the King of Prussia’s victoiy ” Sons and daughteis, even 
when of mature years, knelt both in public and m private for 
their patents’ blessing Towards women men’s demeanour 
ranged from ceremoniousness to brutality — a vaiiety of conduct 
frequently consequent on wine-bibbing “ The people of Eng- 
land take all their liberty out in insulting pretty women,” 
wrote Horace Walpole (June 23, 1759), when Lady Coventiy, 
better remembered as Maria Gunning, one of two beautiful 
sisters, and Lady Waldegrave, next to her esteemed the 
handsomest woman in England, were mobbed by the crowd in 
the park The king, hearing of it, ordeied two sergeants of 
the guards and twelve guardsmen to attend their walks , 
nevertheless, as Charles Jenkmson, the future Earl of Liver- 
pool, recounts in a lively letter, three days later “ some 
impertinent things were still uttered, and some of Fielding’s 
men that attended took up the most troublesome ” Sports 
and amusements remained much the same throughout the 
centuiy, and are described in the next volume 
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I CouLmporaiy Writers on General Affairs . — Narcissus Lui- APP, l 
trell’s Brief to? >cal Nat rat ion of State Affaits from September , 

1678, to Jpnl, 1714 (6 voh , Clarendon Press, 1857) is a contem- 
porary diary of public events, not always to be relied on for accuracy, 
much being extracted fiom newspapeis, but with a good deal of 
valuable miscellaneous information Bishop Gilbert Burnet's 
History of His Own Times (6 vols , Clarendon Press, 1823) is 
carried down to the year 1713 Burnet is somewhat unduly de- 
preciated by Ranke, who, however, concedes to him a desire to be 
truthful He was a stiong whig, and his version of incidents should 
be compaied with other accounts , but he played a leading part m 
whig politics, and is a first-rate authority where he speaks of matters 
m which he was himself actively engaged Jon vthan Swiit’s Me- 
morial on the Change of Ministry (1710) and History of the Last Four 
Yea t s of Queen Anne are of value, as the author was the confidant of 
Harley, St J ohn, and other leading tones But as they were not wntten 
until some years after the events, they must be corrected by his Journal 
to Shlla (September 2, 1710, to June 6, 1713), which narrates his first 
impressions His pamphlets m justific ition of Harley’s policy on 
The Condiut of the Alins (1711) and Some Remarks on the Barrier 
Treaty aie of the first importance Bolinglroke’s account of many 
of the same events in his Letter on the State of Parties at the 
Accession of George I, is even more outspoken than Swift’s, 
specially m his attacks on Harley Abel Boyer’s Annals of Queen 
Anne (1703-13), which m 1713 was renamed The Political State of 
Great Britain, is a valuable chronicle of events as they occuired, m 
the nature of the later Annual Register, and includes an account of 
debates m parliament It forms the basis of his folio History of 
Queen Anne (1722) John Oldmixon, a vehement whig controver- 
sy 
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APP I sialist, brought out a history of the reign m 1739, but, like Swift, 
was too pronounced a partisan for his statements to be receded 
without caution Nicholas Tindal’s continuation of Rapin’s His- 
tory to 1727 appeared in 1744-45, and is a careful and impartial 
collection of facts and documents indispensable to historians Po- 
litical Ballads, edited bj> W Walkei Wilkins (2 vols , i860), covers 
the three reigns George Lockhaft of Carnwath, the leading 
Jacobite agent in Scotland during the reigns of Anne and George I , 
wrote Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland from the queen's acces- 
sion to the union in 1707, and his Commentarys continues the 
history of the reign till its end It is of the highest value for the 
history of the Jacobite movement, as is also his Register of Letters 
(see sub George I) (2 vols, 1817) Evelyn’s Diary continues to 
February, 1706, but for the last four years contains but scanty entries 
The State Trials record the proceedings against Oxford and others 
involved m the treaty of Utrecht D De Foe, Histoiy of the Union 
between England and Scotland (1787) As a secret agent of the 
English mimstiy to report on the proceedings for a union, De Foe 
had unnvalled opportunities, and his book is the chief authority on 
the subject 

II Contemporary Correspondence — Correspondence of the Duke 
of Shrewsbury to 1707, edited by Archdeacon Coxe, 1821, is of in- 
ferior importance for this queen’s reign, though it contains some 
letters of Marlborough The Letters and Dispatches of the Duke of 
Marlborough , edited by Sir George Murray (5 vols , 1845), are piob- 
ably the work of his secretaries, and chiefly useful for details of 
movements Correspondance diplomatique et militaire du due de 
Marlborough , du Grand Pensionnaire Hemsius, etc , edited by G G 
Vreede (1 vol , Amsterdam, 1850), is an important collection of ori- 
ginal letters m English and French between January, 1706, and 
April, 1707 The Private Correspondence of Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough (3 vols , 1838), and Letters of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough 
(1875). The dislikes of the duchess are so acute that ill-natured 
statements concerning other people are to be received with caution. 
Two large quarto volumes of The Letters and Correspondence of Boling- 
broke, while Secretary of State (1798), extend from October, 1710, 
to the queen’s death Swim’s Journal to Stella (September 2, 1710, 
to June 6, 1713) is a diary of political and social events {Works, 
edit 1883, vols 11 and 111 ) Pope’s correspondence is m Elwin’s 
Pope (vols u -v ). Original Papers, edited by James Macpherson 
(2 vols , i775)» contain correspondence between England and France 
and the Jacobites on the one hand and the court of the Elector of 
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Hanover on the other, during the closing yeais of the leign, some APP I 
of the papers are said by Co^e to be “garbled” , see also the Engl sh 
Historical Review, xm , 534 (189 S) Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir R JJ'al- 
pf'le (1798, vol 11, pp 1-46) contains conespondencc ot this period 
Epistolary Correspondence of Sir R Steele was edited by J Nichols 
(2 vo is , 1809) Among the Additional Manuscnpts m the British 
Museum are many letters of statesmen of the period, as Godolphm, 
Nottingham, etc The Wentworth Papers (1S83) contain the corre- 
spondence of Lord Strxfford, one of the plenipotentiaries for the 
treaty of Utrecht, and afterwards one of the leadeisof the tory party from 
1705 to 1739 A small number of important letters belonging to this 
reign are to be found in v olume 11 of H ■vrdwicke’s Miscellaneous State 
Papets{z vols , 1778) For Scottish affairs The Culloden Papers (t8i 5) 
contain letters down to 1747 , M'Cormicx’s State Papets a„d Letters 
addicssed to William Cat stares (1774), papeis of Pviricx, Exrl of 
M irchmont (1706-12), m Mai chmont Papci s (1871, vol 111), and 
Annals, etc , of the Fust Earl of Stan (1875) should also be con- 
sulted J M Kemble’s State Pape/s and Correspondence (1857), 
though largely occupied w ith continental politics, contains letters to 
and from eminent English politicians duung this reign and that of 
George I , especially correspondence of Caroline of Anspach with 
Leibniz 

The Historical Manuscripts Commission has published many 
volumes of correspondence, of which the most impoitant are, MSS 
of Duke of Buccleuch, containing the correspondence of G Stepney, 
ambassador at Vienna, and of Sir L Blackwell, envoy at Florence , also 
of the Duke of Shrewsbury, also some interesting papers on Canada 
andthcAmencan colonies The MSS ofMrs Frankland-Russell-Astley 
(1900) contain newsletters from G de Lamberty, m the English diplo- 
matic service at the Hague, to Lord Cutts, and other correspondence 
of Cutts The MSS of the Marquis of Bath (vol 1 , 1904) are most 
impoitant for the correspondence of Godolphm, Harley, Rivers, St 
John, Marlborough Shrewsbuiy, and the queen, etc , of Earl Cow- 
per (vol 111, 1889) for letters on the campaign of 1704, of the 
Eail of Daitmouth (vol 1, 1887) for home affairs, of the Duke of 
Alhole (1 vol , 1891) for Marlborough’s campaigns, of T J Hare 
for Marlborough's campaigns , of J. E Hodgkin (1897) for Report 
on State of Gaols, 1702-19 , of the Earl of Mar and Kellie for 
the correspondence of James, sixth Earl of Mar, Secretary of State 
for Scotland, the letters relating to the union being of first- 
rate importance, of the Earl of Marchmont (1894) for letters on 
the union. The MSS of the Duke of Portland, vol 11 (1893), are 
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APP I. especially interesting at the time of the fall of the Godolphin 
ministry, volumes iv (1897), v (1899), contain Harley’s correspon- 
dence, especially the letters of Daniel De Foe, his secret agent m 
Scotland at the time of the union, and his reports on the state of 
public opinion in England m 1704, accounts of some of Marl- 
borough’s battles, and many letters of great value Volume vm 
contains letters on Scottish affairs , as do also the MSS of the 
Countess of Seafield (1894) and of J J Hope-Johnstone(i897) The 
MSS of Lord Townshend (1887) contain correspondence of Loid 
Townshend while ambassador at the Hague, 1 709-11, and letters of 
James Craggs when attached to the army in Spam, and of Horatio 
Walpole 

III Contemporary Memoirs — The Memoirs of John Ker of Kers- 
land , m three parts (1726), give an account of the intrigues of a pro- 
fessing Jacobite m Godolphm’s pay Ker, who claims to have sug- 
gested to the emperor the foundation of the “ Ostend Company,” 
much overrated his own importance The Duchfss of Marl- 
borough’s Account of Her Conduct , edited in 1742 by Nathaniel 
Hook, is a passionate vindication of herself De la Colonie’s 
Chronicles of an Old Campaigner, 1692-1717 (translation 1904), 
throw a light on the part played by the Bavarians during Marl- 
borough's campaigns The Memoires de Villars (1705-11), lxix 
of the Petitot collection, and the Mlmoires de JSe? wick (1702-9), 
l\v , lxvi , give the French version of the war Bolingbrokk’s Works 
(edit 1754) are largely concerned with the reign of George II A 
Metrical Account of the War in Handers , by John Scoxx (Scottish 
History Society, vol 111 , 1901), is justly described by Boswell as wntten 
with “ attention and genius too ” The Letters and Works of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu (vol 1 , 1709-14) are full of amusing gossip 
of court and society The Military Memoirs of Captain Carleton 
much relied on by Stanhope and other wnters, are shewn by Colonel 
Parnril ( War of Succession m Spam, Appendix C, p 316) to be 
largely a fiction, probably inspired by Peterborough 

IV Contemporary Pamphlets — The Somers Collection of Tracts 
(vols xii , xm , 1815) Swift’s numerous pamphlets are to be found 
m the edition of his collected works Some of the most impoitant 
pamphlets are mentioned m the text Mr F Madan has pnnted 
a bibliography of those on the Sacheverell case The best-known 
pamphleteers, 111 an age of pamphleteering, were De Foe, Walpole, 
Bolmgbroke, and, among divines, Atterbury and Hoadly For Ire- 
land, there is A Collection of Tracts and Treatises (2 vols , 1861) 

V. Collections of Documents. — F Mignet, Negotiations Relatives 
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ct la Succession d* Espagne sous Louis XIV (4 vols , 1835-4.2) , 
Gvrden, His*otre Gent? ale des Traitts de Paix (vols 11 -n ) , 
Alt moi? es Mihtaires relates a la Succession S Espagne sous Louis XIV , 
Documents Inedits, edited by General Pelet (Paris, 1835-62) The 
Statutes of Anne aie in The Statutes of the Realm (1S22, vols \m 
and ix ) J E Thorold Rogers, A Complete Collection of the 
Protests of the Lords (vol 1, 1624-1741, \ol 11, 1741-1825) 
Recuetl des Traitts et Conventions conclus par la Russie avec les Puis- 
sances Etranglres (tome ix, \) Traites avec l A nglete? , e } 1 7 10-1S01 
(Pctersbuig, 1892) G de Lvmberty, Alunoires pour Servira f His- 
tone du ju ii/^nic sietle con tenant Ls Negotiations, Traitts, etc (14 
vols , Amsterdam, 1735-40) Parliamentary His to? y (vol vi ), the 
speeches are, perhaps, more trustwoith} during this reign, befoie the 
jealousy of the house of commons had been excited against repoits, 
than they became a geneiation later 

VI Later Histones — In 1798 appeared Thom vs Somerville’s 
History of G? tat Britain du? ing the Reign of Queen Aunt The 
author made use of many papers from the Buccleuch, Hardwicke, 
Townshcnd, and Orford collections, as well as of original records m 
Scotland The result is a solid and valuable piece of work, compar- 
able to those of Coxe Die Peldzuge des Pnnzen Eugen von Savoy en 
are published by the Austrian War Office, m which Marlborough is 
represented as plaj ing a seeondaiy part There is a detailed Histoire 
Mihtairt du Regne de lours le Grand, by the Myrquis de Quincy (7 
vols ,1726) A v Aknuu’s P?tnz Eugen v Savoy in (3 vols , 1864) 
is an important biogruph> 1 he period is covered by Lord Si an- 
hope s Re gn of Quern Anne (1870), a well-written and, on the whole, 
trustwoithy work, though occasionally discursive His History of the 
JVar of the Succession m Spam , like that of Carl von Noorden, is to 
some extent vitiated by his acceptance as genuine of Carle ton’s 
Afemoirs Colonel the FLon A P \rnilt ’s Wa? of Succession m Spam 
(tSS8) is the most complete account of the campaigns in the Penin- 
sula The most authoritative woi k on the lelations of Spam and P ranee 
at this period is A Baudrillarj 's Philippe v et la sour dt Irante 
(5 vols, 1890-1901), based on the Spanish and French archives 
Ranee’s History of England Principally m the Seventeenth Century 
(Eng trans, 1875) (vol v) gives a philosophic view of the general 
political situation J H Burton’s Reign of Queen Anne (3 vols ) 
is of slight importance, except on Scottish affairs F W Wyon’s 
History of Great Britain during the Reign of Queen Anne (2 vols , 
1876) is a laborious compilation, founded on printed books, and 
written before most of the publications of the Historical MSS* 
Commission Wolfgang Michael’s Enghsche Geschtchte im 18 
Jahrhundert (vok 1 to 1718), a solid and valuable piece of work 
C von Noorden, Europaische Geschtchte tm 18 Jahrhundert (3 
yols., 1870-82), is the best general history of the period 1702-1:0, 
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APP I Onno Klopp’s Fall das JIauses Stuart, etc (i). vols, 1875-88), 
contains Anne’s reign in volumes \ -xiv , and is a vuy detailed and 
mentorious woik F Salomon’s Geschichte des letzten Jlhm s ter mm c 
Annas (1894) is an able apology for the tory mimstiy P01 W E 
II LiCKv’s History of England m the Eighteenth Century , see 
appendix to the next volume J S Corbeit, England m the 
Mediterranean (vol 11 for 1702-13) The best ecclesiastical his- 
tonans aie Abbey and Overton, The English Church in the Ei^htc nth 
Century (1896), and for Anne, W H Hutton, m volume vi of 
Stephens and Hunt’s History of the English Church (1903) 
Leslie Siephen’s History of English Thought m the Eighteenth 
Century (2 vols , *1876) is learned and able Oitocar Weber, 
Die Frtede von Utrecht (1891) is the standaid authority A Le- 
GRKLi e, la Diplomatic Iramaise et la Su cession d Espagne, vol- 
umes iv -vi , cover the yeais 1700-25, a learned work of much 
detail A T Mahan’s Influence of Sea Power upon History , 
1660-17S3, may be consulted lor the vs. hole of the period J 
Entice, New Naval History (1757), contains many documents of 
value to the naval historian, and ends with the execution of Admiral 
Byng in 1757 Hon J W Fortescue’s History of the British 
Army (1899, part 1) covers the period E Porritt, The Ume - 
formed House of Commons (2 vols , 1903), is a complete account of 
the composition of the house of commons in the three kingdoms and of 
the vanety of elective franchises during the whole period H ill im*s 
Constitutional History of England also embraces these three reigns 
Ashion’s Social Life m the Reign of Anne (1882) abounds with 
cunous pictures of manners H R Fox: Bourne, English News- 
papers , has much information for the whole period 

For Ireland, see Lecky throughout this period (1 702-60), but with 
his work should be read T Dunbar Ingram’s Critical Examination 
of Irish History (vol 1 , 1900) On the same lines as Lec kv is Two 
Centuries of Irish History (1888, part 1 ), by Dr W K Suu rv an 
F Plowden’s History of Ireland (2 vols , 1809) is a heavy but 
useful work An elaborate study of the financial and commercial 
affairs of Ireland has recently (1903) been published by Miss A E 
Murray , see also The Commercial Restraints of Ireland , by Hely 
Hutchinson (repnnted m 1882), and A Collection of Tracts and 
Treatises (2 vols , Dublin, 1861) Froude's The English in Ireland 
m the Eighteenth Century (vol 1 ) is a vivid exposition of the incom- 
patibility of the Irish national character with English constitutional 
forms 

For Scottish history James Mackinnon, The Union of England 
and Scotland (1907), will be found useful, especially as to the friction 
with England following the Union, also A Lang, History of Scotland, 
vol iv, (1907) 
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b> the Hon Huch Elliot (1888), is a political study founded APP I 
upon original correspondence, yd not \eiy uch in detail Coxf’s 
Memoir of Ala? thorough lemams the best biogiaph} ol that gi eat 
general the fast part of his AEmous of Sir R Walpo/c should 
also be consulted Miss Strickland’s life of Anne in her Lives 
of the Queens of England (184S) shews rcseaich, but is not cntical 
Of the various Lives of Bohngbroke, T Mvcknighi's (1S63) remains 
b> far the best R H\rrop's Bohngbroke (1884) is, as its sub- title 
indicates, “a political study and criticism ” of merit C von Noor- 
den m his Histonsehe Vo? t rage (1884) includes Bohngbroke among 
other studies of the period John Forstfr’s Lift of Swift is well 
wntten, but is unfinished, ending with 1711 , Sir IIenrv Crvik's 
Life (18S2) lemams the best Harley's biography, with an adequate 
use of original MSS , is still to be written , Mi E S Roscoe is 
the author of a biographical sketch (1 vol , 1902) J Campbell's 
Lives of ikt JEhitish Admirals , and the excellent senes of Lives of 
great seamen by Sir J IC Laughton in the Dictionary of National 
Btogtaphy aie throughout the penod worth consulting The same 
may be said of the Liv^ of the Chanceilois and Chief Justices, by 
Lord Campbell F01 ecclesiastical biographies see C J Abbey, 

Ttze English Church and Its Bishops (1700-1800) For a vindication 
ol the union with Scotland against Lockhart's aspersions, see The 
Defence of Patrick, Earl of Marchmont, by G H Rose, m intro- 
duction to the j Marchmont JPapt?i> (3 voL ,1831) J M Graham's 
Annals and Correspondence of the hr si and Second Earls of Stan 
(2 vols , 1875) gives an account of the pait played by the first earl 
m promoting the union of Scotland with England, and by the 
second while serving under Marlborough 

GEORGE I 

I Contemporary Writers on General Affairs — Boling broke's 
State of Parties, etc Boyer's Political State (17 11-40) Nicholas 
Tindal’s Continuation , see p 504 (1714-27) Scottish History from 
Contemporary Writers , No iv , The Chevalier de Si George , edited 
by C S Terry (1901), a useful collection of evidence as to the 
Jacobite schemes prior to 17x5, and the rebellion itself Many con- 
temporary letters, etc , are to be found m the volumes published by 
the Scottish History Society* 

II Contemporary Correspondence — Register of Letters *iwixt the 
King ( the Old Pretender ) and George Lockhart of Carnwafh , contain- 
ing also a short Account of Public Affairs from if 16 to 1728 See 
alsop 504. Letters of Lady Mary Worthy Montagu, 1714-27 (2 
vols, 1861)* 
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APP I. Historical Manuscupts Commission MSS ot Duke of Athole 
(1891), a few letters and papers on the rebellion ot 1715 , ot the Earl 
of Carlisle (1897), on the same subject, the South Sea Companj, 
etc , of the Earl of Daitmouth (vol 1 ), letters from Lord Oxford , of 
Lady du Cxne (1905), throwing light on the nival administration 
Hodgkin MSS , collection of Jacobite correspondence (1714 34) 
MSS of the Earl of Mar and Kellie (1904), correspondence dunng 
the rebellion of 1715, when Lord Mar was the pretender’s commander- 
m-chief m Scotland Portland MSS , volume v (1899) contains cor- 
respondence of Harley, Earl of Oxford, and m particular Auditor 
Edward Harley’s Memoirs of the Hatley Family, especially of Robert 
Harley, First Eat l of O xford, and other valuable matter V olume vi 

contains some interesting accounts of the debates in Parliament on 
the impeachment of Macclesfield in 1725 Earl of Marchmont’s 
MSS (1894), letters on the rebellion of 1715 Earl of Onslow’s 
MSS (1895), some most impoitant papers by Speaker Onslow, re- 
viewing political histoiy from 17x4 to 1727 J J Hope-Johnstone’s 
MSS (1897), correspondence of the Marquis of Annandale on the 
rebellion of 1715 Townshend MSS (1887), letters of Bohngbroke 
while in Pans, of Sir R Walpole, and Jacobite letters, 1703-27 

III Contemporary Memoirs — Diary of Lotd Chancellor Cowpct 
(1833), not very full but of high authonty Diat y of Mary Countess 
Cowper (1714-20) 

IV Contemporary Pamphlets — The Somers Collection of Tiacts, 
volume xm (1815) Numerous pamphlets, especially by bir R 
Walpole, Bishop Hoadly, Horatio Walpole, and many others 

V Collections of Documents — See sub Anne, v , Parliamentary 
History, volumes vu -vm (see p 506) 

VI Later Historians — For Ranke, History of England (vol v ), 
Stanhope, Lecky, W Michael, Froude, Plowden, Ingram and 
Murray (see sub Anne, vi , p 507, supra) A W Ward, Great 
Britain and Hanover (1899), a valuable study of the political con- 
sequences of the union between the kingdom and the electorate 
Papers in the English Historical Review for 1900- 1 on “The 
Foreign Policy of England under Walpole,” by Basil Williams, and 
on the “ Baltic Policy,” by J F. Chance, ibid , 1901-8 Both these 
senes are full studies of their subjects, drawn from MS sources 
Ottocar Weber, Die Quadrupel - Allianz von xyi 8 (1887), a 
learned monograph On the same subject is L Wiesener, Le Regent, 
TAbbi Dubois et les Anglais, efapres les sources Bntanniques (3 vols,, 
1891, 1893, 1899), 1714-23, a thorough piece of work, with abundant 
references. Syveton, Une Cour et un Aventuner au xvitx* stick i 
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7e Baton de Rippetda (Paris, 1896), valuable foi the treaties of Vienna 
of 1725, and the policy of the Emperoi Chxiles VI and ot Philip 
V towaids England With this may be coupled E Armstrong’s 
Elisabeth Earnest. (1892), a brilliant study A H assat l’s Bala net of 
Powtt, 17x5-89 (1896), is a compendious but able review of inter- 
national relations in Euiope, especially as illustrating the decline 
of Flench ascendancy Thomas Wright, Caricature JLstoiy of 
the Geoiges , illustrates the reigns generally from the point of view 
of the opposition John Ashton, The Fleet , its River, Prison , and 
Matnagcs (1888), and the Histoiy of English Lotteries (1893), 
giv e features of social life in the leigns of George I and II 

VII Biographies — W Coke, Memons of Hot at 10, Lord JJ'al- 
pole (2 vols , 1820), from 1678-1757, is a solid work giving an account 
of the pnncipal diplomatic negotiations of the reigns of George I and 
II , in which Walpole, who lepresented Gieat Britain in Holland and 
Fiance at various times between 1709 and 1739, took an active pait 
The same author's Memoirs of Sir R Walpole, with the correspon- 
dence, is a standard work Robert Campptll, Life of John, Second 
Duke of Argyll (17 45), is a volume of hero-worship A Ballan- 
tyne, Life of Carte? et , 1690-1763 (1887), is well written and full of 
matter A W Ward, The Electress Sophia and the Hanoverian 
Succession (1903), is of high authority R Nisbi-t Bain, Charles XII 
(New York, 1895), gives a lucid account ot the attempt to foim an 
alliance to counteract the Quadruple alliance A good deal of infor- 
mation about George I 's wife is contained, notwithstanding its title, 
m W H Wilkins’s The Love of an Uncrowned Queen (2 vols , 
2nd edit , 1900) For the second Earl of Stair’s famous embassy to 
France, and subsequent career as commander-in-chief, see Anna/s 
and Correspondence of the Earls of Stair (see above, p 505) C S 
Kino, W King, a Great Archbishop of Dublin, 1650-1729 (1906), 
is valuable for Irish affaus 


GEORGE II. 

I Contemporary Writers on General Affaus . — Lord Hervey’s 
Memoirs of the Reign of George II. are of the first importance down to 
the queen’s death m 1737 He was for many years at court in close 
friendship wnth the queen and Walpole Horace Walpole, Memoirs 
of the Reign of George II (3 vols , 1846), open at 1751, and are the 
pnncipal authonty for that part of the penod He was animated by 
a violent dislike of all who were instrumental m the overthrow of 
his father, Sir Robert While Hervey presents us with the opinions 
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APP I of the couit and the ministries, Hoiace Walpole pictures affain from 
the point of \ lew of society and the house of commons The J lemoit s 

were prepaied for publication during his later life, and are sometimes 
inaccurate in details, as at times appears from the same author's 
Letters (Oxford, 1903), which should be read with them Volumes 
1 -iv embrace this period Scottish Histoiy from Contemporary 
Writers , No 111 , The Last Jacobite Rising I745» Wlt h a Biblio- 
graphy of Jacobite LListory, 1689-1788, bj C S Terry (1903) The 
Works of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams (3 vols , 1822) include a 
collection of witty poetical satires from 1739-57 

II Contemporary Correspondence — Of the first five volumes of 
Elwin’s edition of the Letters of the Poet Alexander Pope, , volumes 1 
and 11 to page 96 belong to the reigns of Anne and Geoise I , the 
rest to the leign of George II This correspondence was with the 
principal literary and political peisonages of the day, Pope ranging 
himself with the opposition to Walpole inspired by Bolmgbroke 
With due allowance for the writer's prejudices, the letters aie lull 
of matenal, especially for social and literary history Horace 
Walpole’s Letters Papers of Alexander , Second Earl of March- 
mont (1733-40), the correspondence of Scottish peers m opposition 
to Walpole The correspondence of the third Earl of Marchmont, 
who was intimate with Pope and Bolmgbroke (1739-50), is also pub- 
lished m volume 11 of the Marchmont Papers (3 vols, 1831) A 
Bisset, Memoirs and Papers of Sir Andrew Mitchell ’, KB (2 vols , 
1850), contain the diplomatic correspondence of our ambassador 
with Eredenck the Great during the Seven Years’ War, and are of 
the highest value for that period The Grenville Papers (vol 1 , 1852) 
have an importance as the correspondence of the circle with which* 
Pitt was associated The Correspondence of fohn t Fourth Duke of 
Bedford (vols 1 and 11 , 1842-43), political, and full of mattet, speci- 
ally as regards Ireland The Chatham Correspondence (vols 1 and 
11 , 1838) between 1741-60 of first-rate importance Chlsiermeld’s 
Letters , edit J Bradshaw (3 vols, 1892), valuable rather for their 
social than for their political information This i-> also true of the 
Letters to and from Henrietta (. Howard ), Countess of Suffolk (2 vols , 
1824), who was on terms of friendship with the leading literary men 
and politicians of the day The letters of Charlotte Clayton, Lady 
Sundon, who once proposed to Walpole that he and she should 
govern the kingdom together, are published in Mrs Thomson’s 
Memoirs of Lady Sundon (2 vols, 1847) The Letters of C, de 
Saussure, translated under the title of A Foreign View of England 
in the Reigns of George J and George II (1902), give interesting 
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pictures of manneis Primate Soulier's Lett / s , 1724-^S (2 vols , \pp 
1769), are of the first importance for lush affairs 

Reports of Hist UTSS Comm of MSS of Duke of Athole 
(1891), a few letters and pxpeis on the rebellion of 1745 , of Mrs 
frankland-Russell-Astley (1900), letters on the campaigns of Dettin- 
gen and Fontenoy , of the Earl of Buckinghamshire (1895), including 
the Trevor MSS , the very \aluable conespondence of the first Lord 
Tievor, minister at the Hague from 1735 to 1746, of the Earl of 
Carlisle (1897), letteis on the differences between Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, and the King, and on proceedings m the house of commons , 
of the Earl of Charlemont (1891, vol 1 , 1 745-83), contains a memoir 
by him of his political life, 1755-83, and papers on the French land- 
ing at Camckfergus m 1760, and on the condition of the Irish 
catholics, etc , of Lady du Cane (1905), correspondence of Ad- 
mnal Medley, very interesting for naval affairs, with letters from 
Admiral Hosier during the blockade of Porto Bello in 1726, cone- 
spondence on naval affairs dunng 1745, letters fiom Admiral John 
Byng dunng operations in the Meditenanean, and captured dis- 
patches throwing light on the state of the Fiench navy , of Sir William 
Fitzherbert (1893), letters on the rebellion of 1745 Hodgkin 
MSS (1900), letteis on the rebellion of 1745 Colonel Home’s 
MSS (1902), letters on campaign of 1759-60 , Lord Kenyon’s (1894), 
on the rebellions of 1715 and 1745; Eail of Mar and Kellie’s 
(1904), correspondence of Lord Grange with Pultency, Aigyll, and 
other leading men, Duke of Rutland’s (vol 11 , 1889), correspond- 
ence of the Marquis of Granby dunng his campaigns m 1747 and 
1759-62, Mrs Stopford-Sackvillo’s (vol 1, 1904), a few letters of 
Lord George Sackville, Henry Fox, Pitt, Pumate Stone, the Duke of 
Newcastle, etc , more particularly valuable for Insh history The 
Stuart Papers (vol i, 1902, vol 11 , 1904, vol 111, 1907) Some 
of these letters and papers have been already published, but the 
entire mass is now being catalogued and pnntcd together, affording 
a complete view of the Jacobite conspiracies from the flight of 
James II The third volume carries the reader down to February, 

17x7 Townshend MSS (1887), letters on American affairs, 1700- 
40, and letters of General George Townshend, 1759 The Newcastle 
and Hardwicke Papers fill many volumes of the Additional MSS 
m the British Museum 

III Contemporary Memoirs — Diary of^ Hugh , Earl of March- 
mont , 1 744-48, is valuable for Bolmgbroke’s communications to him 
Marchmont was also intimate with Chesterfield, Stair, and the prin- 
cipal Scottish peers (Marchmont Papers, vol 1 , 1831) R, Glover’s 
VOL. IX. 33 
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APP I. Memoirs (1742-57) contnbute somewhat to our knowledge, though 
much more may be gleaned from The Diary of George JBubb Dodwg - 
ton (Lord Melcombe) (1809) Memoirs (1754-58), by Javies, Earl 
ot Waldegrave (1821), scanty but trustwoithy Naim's Visit to 
England, translated by Joseph Lucas (1892), is the account by a 
Swedish botanist of his travels in 1 748, a large part of it consisting of 
scientific observations 

IV Contemporary Pamphlets — These are too minacious to men- 
tion in detail The most eminent pamphleteers wcic Swift, Lord 
Heney, Sir R Walpole, Bohngbioke, Hoadly, and Hoialio Walpole 

V Collections of Documents — See above, p 506 Pat liatnentary 
History (vols vm -w ) The speeches, as has been explained else- 
where, are not to be relied on as conveying anything be> ond general 
impressions The public documents arc authoritative 

VI Later Historians — See above, p 5 10 J Colin, Louis XV 
et les Jacobites, 1743-44 (1901)1 an account from French archives of 
the attempted invasion of England Die Nordische Frage m den 
Jahren 1746-51, by J R Danielson (1888), a valuable work, diawn 
more particularly fiom Russian, Danish, Swedish, and British archives 
B Erdmansdorffer, Deutsche Geschichte, vol 2 (1893), down to the 
accession of Fredenck the Great, and W Oncken, Das Zei falter 
Friedrichs des Grossen (2 vols , 1881-82), give an exhaustive survey of 
European politics between 1701 and the Seven Years’ War, which may 
be lead with T Carlyle’s History of Frederick II , vn -ix To the 
same penod belongs M Richard W addington, Louis XV et le 
Renversement des Alliances, 1 754-56 (1 896), a history of the diplomatic 
preliminaries of the Seven Years’ War, followed by La Guerre de Sept 
Am (4 vols ), the most authoritative account of the war The Duke 
de Broglie’s Histoire de la Politique Exteneure de Louis XV , 1741-56, 
in ten volumes (1 883-99), may also be consulted with advantage The 
last volume of Coxe’s History of the House of Austria deals with this 
penod His Memoirs of the Administration ofH Pelham (2 vols , 1829) 
is a posthumous publication, but, like all this author’s work, learned 
and trustworthy Julian CoRBErT, England m the Seven Year s’ War 
(2 vols , 1907), is an admirable study of Pitt’s strategy R Kosrr, 
Fnedrtch der Grosse (2 vols, 1893-1903), is the principal German 
authonty F H Skrine, Fontenoy (1906), is a detailed account of 
the British campaigns in the war of the Austrian succession, 1741-48, 
and is full of useful information 

Much yet remains to be done on the history of finance of the 
penod Sir John Sinclair’s History of the Public Revenue (3 vols , 
1803) is the best authonty In commercial matters, N A Brisco, 
The Economic Poltcy of Robert Walpole (New York, 1907), has 
brought together the leading measures of Walpole 
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T Wright, Caricature Hstory of the Georges (1868), illustrates APP 
public opinion on current politics J Ashioin, see George I, v i, 
supra For Literatuie, etc , see chaptei wvin , p 51 1 

On naval and mihtaiy hislorj, Mah\n and Fortescue, see 
volume x , page 467 John Entick, Netv Naval History , 1757, a 
laborious compilation , also his General Historv of the Late War 
(5 vols, 1763-64) 

For Indian, tiansatlantic and colonial affairs geneially, R Orme, 
History of the Military Transactions of the British Nation in 
Lidostan from the liar *745 (1763), praised b> Macaulay as 
“ one of the most authentic and finely written in our language ,a 
J Malcolm, Life of Clive (1836), the recognised biography of 
Clive A Zimmerm \nn, Die Europaische Kolomen (1896-1901), 
gives a compendious survey The Hon M Elphinstone’s Rise of 
British Power m the East (ed 18S7) is a good summary of Indian 
history J ames Mill, History of British India (5th edit , 9 vols , 

1858), remains a standard work Bryan Edwards, History of the 
British Colonies m the West Indies (5 voL , 1849), is a leading 
authority 

For America, W Kingstord’s History of Canada (1888-90), vols 
11 to iv , coveis the whole penod F Parkman, France and England 
in North America , 111 9 volumes (ed 1874-93), is a work well written, 
impartial, and founded on original authorities G L Beer, British 
Colonial Policy , 1754-65 (New York, 1907), is chiefly drawn from 
the papers m the Public Record Office, London, and is a valuable 
addition to knowledge A Doughty, The Siege of Quebec and the 
Battle of the Plains of Abraham (6 vols ), is an exhaustive study of 
Wolfe’s campaign The Correspondence of W Pitt with Colonial 
Governors (New York, 2 vols, 1006'} is most valuable for the con- 
quest of Canada, etc 

VII Biographies — G Harris, Life of Lord Chancellor Hard - 
wicke (3 vols , 1847), full of original matter, so also is J Holliday’s 
Life of William Murray , Earl of Mansfield (1 vol , 1797) W 
Ernst, Life of Lord Chesterfield (1893), draws a good deal from the 
Newcastle Papers Coxa’s Memoirs of Sir R, Walpole , with his 
correspondence, continues till the minister’s death in 1745 C 
Nugent’s Memoir of Robert , Earl Nugent (1741-60), gives some 
insight into the political circle of Dodmgton and Glover To the 
same group belonged George, Lord Lyttelton, whose Memoirs 
and C rrespondence were published by Sir R J Phillimore m 1845 
Thackeray’s History of W Pitt, Earl of Chatham (2 vols , 1827) 
contains much information and numerous documents An exhaustive 

33 * 
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APP I biography was published in German by A von Ruville m 1 905 (Eng- 
lish translation, 1907) Colonel Townsiiend’s Military Life 0/ 
George, First Marquess Townshend (19 01 ) gives valuable particulars 
of the Amencan campaigns of 1759-60 Lord Fitzmaurice’s Life 
of Shelburne, volume 1 contains some interesting political matter, 
A C Ewald’s Life and Times of Charles Stiuu t, the Young Prttendcr 
(2 vols , 1875), remains the standard biogiaphy Prosper Cultru, 
Dupleix, etc (1901), supplies information largely from unpublished 
French sources !Macaulay’s Essays on Chatham , Clive, etc , are 
well known The Dictionary oj National Biogiaphy will repay 
consultation 

In conclusion, I desire to record my obligations to the officials of 
the Record Office for the facilities granted by them for the perusal of 
documents not as yet finally catalogued , and to Mr A ID L Cary, 
archivist of the War Office, for aid in research upon the military career 
of Pitt Still more am I indebted to the laboiious exertions of Miss 
Margaret Cotter Monson, who has kindly rendered the most valuable 
assistance by the perusal and transcription of great numbers of MSS , 
both m the Record Office, the British Museum, and elsewhere, as well 
as in the construction of this bibkogiaphy 
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I GODOLPHIN, 1702 


Lord Treasui ei 

Lord President of Con in l 

Lord Privy Sea! 

Chancellor of Euhequei 
Lord Chancellot 

S cental y of State (Northern Dept ) 
Secretary of State (Southern Dept ) 


Lord Lieutenant of Inland 

Secretary for Scotland 
Lord High Admiral 

Secretary at War 

Master General of Ordnance 


Sidney Godolphm, Ld Godolphm 
Thomas Hubert, E of Pembroke, John 
Somers, Ld Somers, succ 1708 
John Sheffield, D of Buckingham , John 
Holies, D of Newcastle, succ 1705 
(d 1711) 

Hon Henry Boyle, John Smith, succ 
1708 

Sir Nathan Wright, removed 1705, Sr 
Wm Cowper, Ld Keeper, 1705 , Sir 
Wm Cowper, cr Ld Cowper, 1706, 
became Ld Chancellor, May, 1707 
Sir Charles Hedges , Robert Harley, succ 
May, 1704, Hon Henry Boyle, succ 
Feb , 1708 

Daniel Finch, E of Nottingham, Sir 
Chas Hedges, succ May, 1704, Chas 
Spencer, E of Sunderland, succ Dec,, 
1706, Wm Legge, Ld Dartmouth, 
succ June 15, 1710 

Jas Butler, D of Ormonde, Thos Her- 
bert, E of Pembroke, succ 1707, Thos 
Wharton, E of Wharton, succ 1710 
Jas Douglas, D of Queensberry, 1709 
Pr George of Denmark, Thos Herbert, 
E, of Pembroke, succ 1708, Ed Russell, 
E of Orford (first Ld ), succ Nov 1709 
William Blathwayt, Henry fat John, 
succ 1704, Robert Walpole, succ 1708, 
dismissed Sept , 1710. 

John Churchill, E afterwards D of 
Marlborough 


II ROBERT HARLEY, 1710 


First Lord of Treasury 
Chancellor of Exchequer 
Lord President 

Lord Keeper 

Secretary of State (Northern Dept ) , 


John Poulett, E Poulett, Aug 10, 1710, 
Robert Harley, Aug 10, 1710 
Lawrence Hyde, E of Rochester, Sept 
21, 171a 

Sir Thos Trevor (first commissioner), 
Sir Simon Harcourt, succ Oct 19, 1710. 
Henry St John 
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Secretary of State (Southern Dept ) 
Lord Privy Seal 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
First Lord of Admiralty 
Secretary at War 
Treastt ?er of Navy * 


Wm Legge, Ld Dartmouth 
John Holies, D of Newcastle, d July 
1711 

Jas Butler, D of Ormonde 
Sir John Leake 
Geo Granville 

Robt Walpole, dismissed Jan , 1711 


III ROBERT H 4 RLEY, EARL OF OXFORD AND MORTIMER, 1711 


Loid Treasurer 

Chancellor of Exchequer 
Lord Picsidcnt 

Loid Keepci 
Loid Chancelloi 

Secretary of State (Northern Dept ) 
Seer eta iy of State (Southern Dcp 4 ) 
Lot d Pi ivy Seal 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
First Lord of Admiralty * 
Secretary at War « 


Robt Harley, E of Oxford, etc , May 
29, 1711 , Charles Talbot, D of 

Shrewsbury, July 30, 1714 
Robt Benson, June, 1711 
John Sheffield, D of Buckinghamshire, 
June, 1711 
Sir Simon Harcourt 

Sir Simon Harcourt, Ld Harcourt, April 
7. 17X3 

Henry St John (cr Vise Bolmgbioke, 
1712) 

Wm Legge, E of Da tmouth , Wm 
Bromley, succ Aug , 1713 
John Robinson, Bishop of Bristol, April 
23, 1711 , Wm Legge, E of Dai tmouth, 
succ Aug , 1713 

Jas Butler, D of Ormonde , Chas 1 albot, 
D of Shrewsbury, succ Sept , 1713 
Sir John Leake , Thomas Wentworth, 
E. of Strafford, succ* 1712 
Geo Granville (afterwards Ld Lans- 
down) , Sir Wm Wyndham, Bt , succ 
June, 1712, Franc s G\v>n, succ Aug, 
1713, di^mi >>ed Sept , 1714 


GEORGE I 


I CHARLES TOWNSIIEND, VISCOUNT TOWNSHEND, September, 

1714 


Ft, si Lord of Treasuiy 


Lord Chancellor 
Laid President 

Lord Privy Seal 


First Lot d of Admiralty » , 

Secretary of State (Northern Dept ) 

Secretary of State (Southern Dept ) 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 

Secretary for Scotland 

Captain General 

Pay master “General of Forets 

Secretary at War . e , 


Chas. Montagu, E of Halifax, d X715 , 
Chas Howard, E of Carlisle, succ 
May, 1715 , Robt Walpole (also Chanc 
of the Exchequer), succ Oct ,1715 
W'm Cowpei, Ld Cowpcr 
Daniel Finch, E of Nottingham , Wm 
Cavendish, D of Devonshire, succ 
July, 1716 

Ihos Wharton, M of Wharton, d 1715 , 
Chas Spencer, E of Sunderland, succ 
Aug 1715 , Evelyn Picrrepont, D of 
Kingston, succ Dec , 1716 
Edward Russell, E of Orford 
Chas Townshend, Vise Townshend, 
James Stanhope, succ Dec , 17 16 
Jas Stanhope, Paul Methuen, succ 1716 
Chas Spencer, V of Sunderland , Chas 
Townshend, Vise* Townshend, succ 
17x6 

Jas Graham, D of Montrose , Jonn Ker, 
D of Roxburghe, succ 1716 
John Churchill, D of Marlborough 
Robt Walpole, Hen F Clinton, E of 
Lincoln, succ Oct, 1715 
Wm* Pulteney (afterwards E. of Bath) 
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II JAMES STANHOPE, LORD STANHOPE, Aprti., 17x7 


APP II 


First Lo/d of Ti easury and Chancel 
lor of ’Exchequer 
Lotd Chancellor 
"Lord President 

Lord Privy Seal 
First Lord of Admualty 
Secretary of State (Northern Dept ) 
Secretary of Sta J c (Southern Dept ) 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
Sec, etary for Scotland 
Paymaster General of Forces 
Secretary at War 


J iraes Stanhope, Loid Stanhope 
Willnm Co \per, Ld Compel 
Win Cavendish, D of Devonshire, les 
April iG In alley ance 
Evelyn Pierrepont, D o± Kingston 
Jas Berkeley, E of Berkele> 

Chas Spencer, E ot Sunderland 
Joseph Addison 
Chas Povlett, D of Bolton 
John Ker, D of Roxburghe 
Hen Clinton, E of Lincoln 
James Craggs, jum 


III JAMES STANHOPE, LORD STANHOPE, March 171S 


First Lot d of T, casu, y 
Chancellor of E x^hcquei 
Lord Chancellor 
Lord President 


Lord Privy Seal 


First Lore f of Adtr 11 alts 
Secretary of State (Northern Dept ) 
Secretary of State (Southern Dept ) 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 

Secretary for Scotland 
Paymaster General of For ces 

Secretary at War 


Chas Spencei , E of Sunderland 
John Aislabie 
1 hos Pari er, Lord Parker 
Chas Spencer, E of Sunderland , Evelyn 
Pienepont, D of Kingston, Feb , 1719, 
Chas Townshend, Vise Townshend, 
June, 1720 

Evelyn Pie. repont, D of Kingston , Hen 
Gre>, D of Kent, heb , 1719, Evelyn 
Pierrepont, D of Kingston, June, 1720 
Jas Berkeley, E of Berkeley 
| as Stanhope, E Stanhope 
J as Craggs 

Chas Powlett, D of Bolton , Chailes 
Fitz Roy, D of Grafton, June, 1720 
John Kei, D of Roxbuiglie 
Xleniy Clinton, E ol Lincoln, Robert 
Walpole, 1720 

Christopher Wandesford, Vise Castle- 
comei , Robt Prmgle, ucc May, 1 /18 , 
Geo Treby, succ Dec , 171b 


IV ROBERT WALPOLE, 1721 


First Lord oj Treasury and Chancel- 
lor of Exchequer m 

Lord Chance llor - 

Lord President * 


Lord Pnvy Seal 


First Lord of Admiralty * 

Secretary of State (Northern Dept ) . 
Secretary of State (Southern Dept*) 


Lord-Lien tenant of Ireland 

Secretary for Scotland 
Paymaster-General of Forces 


Secretary at War 


Robt Walpole 

Thos Parkei, E of Macclesfield , Sir 
Peter King, Ld King, succ 1725 
Henry Boyle, Ld Carleton, d 1725; 
Wm Cavendish, D. of Devonshire, 
succ 1725 

Evelyn Piei repont, D of Kingston, d. 
1726 , Thos Trevor, Ld Trevor, succ, 
March, 1726 

Jas Berkeley, E* of Berkeley 
Chas Townshend, Vise Townshend* 
John Carteret, Ld Carteret , Thos Pel- 
ham Holies, D, of Newcastle, succ 
April, 1724 

Chas Fitzroy, D« of Grafton ; John Car- 
teret, Ld Carteret, succ 1724 
John Ker, D of Roxburghe, resigned 1725* 
Chas Cornwallis, Ld Cornwallis, d. 
1722, Hon Spencer Compton (cr E*of 
Wilmington, 1730) 

Geo Treby , Henry Pelham, succ 1724 
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I SIR ROBERT WALPOLE, 1727, To February, 1743 


First Lord of Trtasuty and Chancel 
lor of Exchequer 
Lord President 

Lord Privy Seal 


L01 d Chancellor 

First Lord of Admiralty 

Secretary of State (Southern Dept ) 
Secretary of State (Northern Dept ) 

Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 

Secretary for Scotland 
Paymaster-General of Fore cs 

Secretary at War * 


Sir Robt Walpole 

Wm Cavendish, D of Devonshire , 
Thos Trevoi, Ld Trevor, succ Ma>, 
T730 , Hon Spencer Compton, E of 
Wilmington, succ Dec 31, 1730 
Thos Tievor, Ld Trevor , Hon Spencei 
Compton, E of Wilmington, succ 
May, 1730 , Wm Cavendish, D of 
Devonshire, succ June, 1731 , Henry 
Lowther, Vise Lonsdale, succ May, 
1733 , Fi Godolphm, E of Godolphm, 
succ May, 173 5, John Hervey, Ld 
Hervey, succ April, 1740 
Sir Peter King, Ld King, Hon Chas 
Talbot, succ Nov , 1733 , Sir Philip 
Yorke, Ld Hardwicke, succ Feb , 
*737 

Sir Geo Byng, Vise Torrington, Sir 
Chas Wager, succ Jan , 1733 
Thos Pelham Holies, D of Newcastle 
Chas Townshend, Vise Townshend , 
Wm Stanhope, Ld Harrington, succ 
June, 1730 

John Carteret, Ld Carteret , Lionel 
Cranfield Sackville, D of Dorset, succ 
Sept , 1731 , Wm Cavendish, D of 
Devonshire, succ 1 737 
Thos P Holies, D of Newcastle, Chas 
Douglas, E of Selkirk, succ 1731 
Hon Sir Spencer Compton (cr E of 
Wilmington, 1730) , lion Henry 
Pelham, succ 1730 

Hon Henry Pelham, SirWm Strickland, 
Bt , succ June, 1730, Sir Wm Yonge, 
Bt , succ May, 1735 


II. JOHN CARTERET, LORD CARTERET, February, 1742 


First Lord of Treasury 


Chancellor of Exchequer 

Lord President 
LordPnvy Seal 


Lord Chancellor . 

Secretary of State (Northern Dept ) 

Secretary of State (Southern Dept ) 
First Lord of Admiralty 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
Secretary for Scotland 
Paymaster-General of Forces 


Hon Spencer Compton, E of Wilming- 
ton, d 1743, Henry Pelham, succ 
Aug , 1743 

Samuel Sandys, Hon Henry Pelham, T 
succ Dec , 1743 

Wm Stanhope, E of Harrington 
John Leveson Gower, Ld Gower, till 
Dec 10, 1743 , Geo Cholmondeley, 
E of Cholmondeley, succ, Dec , 
*743 

Philip Yorke, Ld Hardwicke. 

John Carteret, Ld. Carierct (became E 
Granville, 1744), res Nov 24, 1744 
Thos. Pelham Holies, D of Newcastle 
Daniel Finch, E of Wmchilsea 
Wm Cavendish, D of Devonshire. 

John Hay, M of Tweeddale 
Hon Henry Pelham , Thos Wxnmngton, 
succ 1743- 
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III THE PELHAMS, November, 1744 


APP. 


Fust Lotd of Tjeasury a, id Chancel- 
lor of Exchequer 
lord Pt esidetit 
Lord Pn >y Seal 
Lotd Chancellor 

Seetetaty of State (N 01 them Dept ) 
Secretary of State (Southern Dept ) 
Fust Lotd of Admiralty 
Lotd Lieutenant of Ireland 


Seetetaty for Scotland 
Paymaster General of Fotces 


Hon Heniy Pelham 
Lionel Cranfield Sackville, D of Dorset 
John Leveson Gower, Ld Gower 
Philip Yorke, Ld Hardwicke 
Wm Stanhope, E ot Harnngton 
Thos Pelham Holies, D of Newcastle 
John Russell, D of Bedfoid 
Wm Cavendish, D of Devonshne , Ph 
Doimer Stanhope, E of Chesterfield, 
succ Dec , 1744 
John Hay, M ot Tweeddale 
Thos Wmmngton, d April 23, 1746 , 
Wm Pitt, Ma> 6, 1716 


IV WILLIAM PULTENEY, EARL OF BATH, Februapy 10-12, 1746 


In Februarj, 1746, Pelham and his friends tendeied their resignation to the 
king, whereupon the Earl ot Bath, guided by Granville, undertook the formation 
of a ministry, which emptied, however, in two days while yet incomplete The 
members actually appointed were as follows — 


First Lo>d of Treasury 
Secretayv of State 
Loyd Pyivy Seal 
Fust Lojd of Admit alty 


Wm Pulteney, E of Bath 
John Carteret, E Granville 
Hen Howaid, E of Carlisle 
Daniel Finch, E of Winchilsea* 


V PELHAM MINISTRY AGAIN, February, 1746 


First Lord of Treasuiy and Chancel- 
lor of Ext hcquer 
Lord President 

Lord Pt ivy Seal 
Lord Chancellor 

Secretary of State (Northern Dept ) 


Secretary of Stale (Southern Dept ) 


First Lord of Adymralty 


Lord Lieutenant of Irelayid 


Secretary at War 
Paymaster-General of Forces 


Hon Henry Pelham, d March 6, 1754 
Lionel Cranfield Sackville, D of Dorset , 
John Carteret, L Granville, succ 1751 
John Leveson Gower, Ld Gower 
Philip Yorke, Ld Hardwicke 
Wm Stanhope, E of Harrington, Feb 
14 , 1746 , Philip Dormer Stanhope, E 
of Chesterfield, Nov 4, 1746, Thos 
Pelham Holies, D of Newcastle, succ 
Feb 6, 1748 

Thos Pelham Holies, D of Newcastle, 
till Feb 6, 1748, John Russell, D of 
Bedford, Feb 12, 1748, till June 13, 
1751, Robt Darcy, E of Holdernesse, 
succ June 21, 1751 

John Russell, D of Bedford, till Feb 6, 
1748 , John Montagu, E of Sandwich, 
succ 1748, Geo Anson, Ld Anson, 
succ X751 

Phil Dormer Stanhope, E of Chester- 
field, Dec , 1744 , wm Stanhope, E of 
Harnngton, succ Sept , 1747 , Lionel 
Cranfield Sackville, D of Dorset, succ 
Sept , 1751 

Sir Wm Yonge, Bt , Henry Fox, succ 
May, 1746 
William Pitt 
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VI THOMAS PELHAM HOLLES, DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, April, i 754 


Fu st Lord of Treasury 
Chancel lot of Exchequer 

Lord President 
Lord Pnvy Seal 


Lord Chancellor 

Secretary of State (Northern Dept) 
Secretai j of State (Southern Dept ) 

First Lord of Admiralty 
LOfd Lieutenant of Ireland 


Paymaster General of Fo, us 


Secretai y at War 


Thos Pelham Holies, D of Newcastle 
Hon Henry Bilson Legge, Sir Geo 
Lyttelton, succ Nov, 1755 
John Carteret, E Granville 
John Leveson Gowei, E Gower, d 1754, 
Chas Spencer, D of Marlborough, 
succ Jan , 1755 , Granville Leveson 
Gower, E Gower, succ Dec ,1755 
Phil Yorhe, E of Hardwicl e 
Robt Darcy, E of Holdernesse 
Sir Thos Robinson, till No\ 15, 1755, 
Henry Fox, succ Nov 15, 1755 
Geo Anson, Ld Anson 
Lionel Cranfield Sachville, D of Dorset , 
Wm Cavendish, M of Hartmgton, 
succ 1755 

Wm Pitt , Henry Vane, E of Darling 
ton and Thos Hay, Vise Dupphn, 
jointly, succ 1755 

Henry Fox, till Nov 15, 1755 , William 
Wildman Barrington, Vise from Nov , 
1755 


VII WILLIAM PITT, November, 1756 


First Lord of Treasuiy 
Chancellor of E xeheqver 
Lord Picsident 
Lord Pnvy Seal 
Loyd Chancellor 

Secretary of State (Nortnern Dept / 
Secretary of State (Southern Dept ) 
First Lord oj Admiralty 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
Paymaster General of Forces 


Wm Cavendish, D of Devonshire 
Hon Henry Bilson Legge 
John Cartel et, E Granville 
Granville Leveson Gower, E Gower 
Great Seal m Commission 
Robt Darcy, E of Holdernesse 
Wm Pitt 

Richard Gienville, E Temple 
John Russell, D of Bedford 
Thos Hay, Vise Dupphn and Thos 
Potter, jointly 


VIII PITT’S COALITION MINISTRY, June 19, 1757 


First Lord of Treasury 

Chancellor of Exchequer 

Lord President 

Lord Pnvy Seal 

Lord Keeper 

Lord Chamberlain 

Secretary of State (Southern Dept ) 

Secretary of State (Northern Dept ) 

First Lord of Admiralty 

Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 

Paymaster General of F ones 

Secretary at War 

President of Board of Trade and 
Plantations 


Thos Pelham Holies, D of Newcastle 
Hon Henry Bilson Legge 
John Carteret, E Granville 
Richard Grenville, E Temple 
Sir Robt Henley 

Wm Cavendish, D of Devonshire 
Wm Pitt 

Robt Darcy, E of Holdernesse 
Geo Anson, Ld Anson 
John Russell, D of Bedford 
Henry Fox 

William Wildman Barrington, Vise 
Barrington 

George Montague, E, of Halifax 



INDEX. 


Abbeville, 158 

Aberciomb\, General, 456, attacks 
Ticondeioga, 45S , is repulsed, 459 
Aberdeen, 102, 246, 260, 261 
Aberlady, 251 

Abingdon, Earl of (Montagu Bertie), 223 
Acadia bee Nova bcotia 
Adderstone, 250 

Addison, Joseph, 68, 131 , Irish secre- 
tary, 139 , and Sacheverell, 164 , 
patronised by Godolphm, 177, and 
George I , 237, secretary ot state, 
279, retires, 281, 289, 29b, acfends 
the peerage bill, 292 , qunirels with 
Steele, 293, influence of, on Ittei-- 
ture, 479, 482, 487, 489, 492, 493 
Administiations, lists of, app 11 ,517-522 
Adriatic, the, 19, 112 
Africa, trade to, 94 
African Company, 100, 101, 108 
Agueda nver, 64 
Aire, 158, n 1 

Aislabie, John, chancellor of the e\- 
chequer, 289, 293, and South Sea 
stock, 294, 297, resigns, 300, his 
trial, 301, 302 

Auc-la-ChapclIe, treaty of (1748), 416, 
417 418, 431, 432 

Alberoiu, Cardinal, adverse to the pre- 
tender, 271 , favours George I , 273 , 
and the Quadruple alliance, 280, 281 , 
and the batt’e of Cape Passaro, 282 , 
attempts invasion of England, 283, 
its failure, 284, dismissed, 2S5, 321 
Albuquerque, capture of, 85 
Albuquerque, Duke ot Viceroy of 
Mexico, 14 
Aldborough, 435 
Alicante, 109, 121 

Almanza, xzo, battle of, xxo, xxx, 1x2, 
120, 130, 156 
Almenara, battle of, 156 
Almonde, Admiral Van, 14, xg 
Alps, the, 155, 264 

Alsace, designs of Leopold I on, 11, 58, 
75, 80, campaign m, 115, projected 
invasion ot 155, Austrians threaten, 
382 

Altea, Spam, 20 
Alt-Ranstadt, treaty of, 1x3, 1x4 


Vmeidmgen, 52 

Amenca, North, 1S7, 265, 30S , clashi ->g 
of French and English interests m, 
377. 43-J 434. 435-136, 444. 454. 457- 
458 

America, South, 338 

Amheist, Geneial Jefiery, commandei- 
m chief of Butish foicco m North 
America, 456, J.G7, 472-473 

Amsterdam, its trade, 26 , feeling in, 78, 
79. 194 

Andalusians, the, 13, 22 

Anderlecht, 116 

Anglesey, Earl of (John Anneslej), 69, 
a leader of the Hanover tones, 214, 
2x9, 223 

Anjou, Duke of See Philip V 

Anne, Empress of Russia, death 01, 366 

Anne of Austria, 131 

Anne, princess rojal, aftenvaids of 
Orange, 355 

Anne, Queen, her accession, 1, 93, 94, 
177, her prepossessions and appear- 
ance, 2, declaration as to crown of 
Spam, 22, devotion to her husband, 
27, 2b, dislikes Sundeiland, 29, 46, 
supports the bill against occasional 
conformity, 32 , under tory influence, 
34 , disapproves the second occasional 
conformity bill, 36, 37 , and the 
whigs, 67 , and the high churchmen, 

69 , and the Duchess of Marlboiough, 

70 , succession to, 95 , in parliament, 
106, X07, her obstinacy, 123, over- 
come, 124, appoints two tory bish- 
ops, 125 , and Mrs Masham, 126, X27 , 
grants audiences to Harley, 131 , 
writes to Joseph 1 , 131 , supports 
Harley, 132, accepts Harley’s resig- 
nation, 133, supports the Bank of 
England, 137 , refuses Somers office, 
138, complains of Sunderland, 139, 
orders tents for Protestant refugees, 
141, act of grace of, 143, bribes 
Somers, 160 and n 1, resists ap- 
pointment of Orford, x6r , rupture of 
with the Duchess of Marlborough, 
162, 163 , at the trial of Sacheverell, 
167, 168, on divine right, 168 and 
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n x , makes Shrewsbury chamberlain, 
170 , dismisses Sunderland, 171 , and 
Godolphm, 172, Harley’s advice to, 
174 , change of feeling as to the pre- 
tenders, 175 , dismisses the Duchess 
of Marlborough from office, 179 , 
grant of allowances by, 192 , opposes 
dissolution of union with Scotland, 
202 , prejudice as to Prior, 204 , ac- 
knowledgment of her title by the 
treaty of Utrecht, 205 , illness of, 211 , 
asks Ormonde to mediate between 
ministers, 216 , dislikes Bohngbroke, 
217, shields him aid Lady Masham 
from inquiry, 219 , dismisses Oxford, 
219 , her last illness, 220 , her death, 
221, 274, 331, and charactei, 222, 
Marlborough and, 224 , her will, 225 , 
sat m council, 231 , the pretender 
and, X35, 232, m tei cedes for Hugue 
nots, 264, 339 , corruption under, 341 , 
authorities on, app i , 503 509 
Annesley, Arthur, 29 
Anson, Commodore (later Vice Admiral), 
his services, 3 66, 38 2, 415, 451 , on 
Admiral Boscawen, 441 , on Admiral 
Byng, 443, and Admiral Hawke, 435 
Anspach, 228 
Antwerp, 15, 76, 81 

Aragon disaffected to Philip V , 2r, 65, 
85, 87, 90, no, 120, cortes of, 149, 

*57 „ « 

Aranjuez, treaty of, 389 
Architects of the eighteenth century, 
497 498 
Arcot, 431 
Ardoch, 257 
Arenberg, Duke of, 374 
Argyll, second Duke of (John Campbell), 
a whig, 95, xoo, hostile to Marl 
borough, 179, at Barcelona, x8g, in 
the lords, 200, 214, 215 , appears at 
Anne’s last council, 220 , commander- 
in-chief m Scotland, 229, 247 , selects 
whig officers, 243 , advances against 
Scottish rebels, 251 , commands at 
Sheriff Muir, 255-2 58, pursues the 
rebels, 260 261 , recalled, 262 , dis 
missed, 270, 271, influences Prince 
George, 271 , protests against stand- 
ing army, 290 , appointed lord 
steward, 298, not involved m the 
South Sea Company, 299 , his 
brother Lord Ilay, 320, opposes 
Walpole, 347 

Armagh, Archbishopric of, 3x8 
Army, discarding the, by Ormonde, 211 , 
by Marlborough, 243, vote for the, 
290, and the excise bill, 345, dis- 
missal of officers of, 347, 348 
<e Arm> ofobservation, the,” 450, 452-436 


Armston, 184 

Arran, Eaxl of, chancellor of Oxford, 
24.0 

Arras, 158 

“ Articles of the Navy,” 419 
Asleldt, General d\ Spanish general, 120 
Ashby v White See Aylesbury 
Asiento, the, 187, 194, 205, 2x0, 2x6, 
219, 220 , new treaty, 273, 293, 294, 
338, 359 i 362, 376, 418 
Aston, Salop, 169 

Athlone, Earl of (Godert de Gmkel), 8, 
10 

\tholl, Marquis of, afterwards Duke of 
(John Murray), 38, 105, 134, 246, 247, 
255 

Atterbury, Dr Francis, afterwards 
Bishop of Rochester, chaplain to 
Queen Anne, 169, a violent tcry, 
174, Bishop of Rochester, 208, a 
suspected Jacobite, 220, a friend of 
Bohngbroke, 222, does homage to 
George 1 , 232 , opposes the sep 
tenmal bill, 268 , in correspondence 
! with the pretender, 289 , m con 
spiracy, 305 , his eminence, 306, 
banished, 307, 309, 330, 336 
Aubach, General, 76 
Augsburg, 52, 

Augusta, Princess of Saxe-Gotha See 
Wales, Princess of 

Austria, its arm>, 7, 8, threatened by 
Bavaria, 16, 48 , the Dutch and, 83 , 
house of, 140, and Spain, x86, and 
Savoy, 2x3 , commercial treaty of 
Vienna with Spam, 324 , alliance of, 
with France, 440, 444 
Austrian generals, 1x4 
Austrian party xn Spam, 21, X20 
Austrians, the, m Spam, 23, 109, 1x2 
Authorship, standing of, during eigh 
teenth century, 494 493 
Auvergne, Prince d , 153 
Avignon, the pretender goes to, 264, 
265, 270 

Aylesbury election, the, 41, 67 
Aylesford, Earl of (Hcneage Finch), 
267 

Badajoz, 85, 87, 156 
Baden, Louis, Margrave of, imperial 
general, 17, 48, 50, 51, 58, 59, 80, 
death of, 114 

Baden, Margravate of, 48, 75 
Badenoch, 261 

Baireuth, Margrave of (Christian), 114 
Baireuth, Margrave of (Frederick), 355 
Baireuth, Margravine of (Wilhelmina), 
3 xi, 3 * 7 , 355 
Baireuth, Prince of, 55 
Balearic Isles, 78 
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Balmermo, Balmennoch, Loid (\rdiur 1 Beaumont, Basil, rear admiral. cuo\ 'red 


Llphmstone), 193 n 1 , trial and 
death of, 40S, *409 

Baltic, the, and Russia, 145, 2S5, 311, 
and Sweden, 274, 275, 385, 286, 287 , 
tiade in, 308 , Russian fleet from, 
323 , the command of, 326 
Bambridge, Thomas, 343 
Bangor, Bishop of See Hoadly 
Bank of England, 30, run on, 137, 
advances to Godolphm, 155 , fall of 
stock of, 175, 184 , supports govern 
ment, 244, 2SS, a whig institution, 
293 , m rnalry with the South Sea 
Company, 293, 294, 295, 297, 29S , 
Walpole’s scheme and the, 299 , plot 
to seize the, 307 , chancery funds and 
the, 332 

Bara, John, a spy, 132 
Barbary, coast of, 20 
Barbary, state of, 19 
Barcelona, relief of. Si , siege of, 86, 
87, 88, 89, court of, 1 12, city of, 
121, 146, 149. i57> *58, 189, 215 
Bar-le-Duc, 225 
Barnard, Sir John, 335, 362 
Barrier, the, 6, 82, 83, 84, 121, 146, 147, 

148, negotiations of the treaty for, 

149, 150, Barrier treaty condemned 
by parliament, 194 , Tom nay added 
to, 205, 237 , Townshend’s conduct 
of the Barrier treaty, 229 , Cadogan’s 
Barrier treaty, 260 

Barrington, Viscount (William Wild 
man Barrington Shute), secretary at 
war, 446 

Barrisdale, Macdonald of, a traitor, 408 
Barry, Elizabeth, actress, 3 
Bassde, La, French lines at, 158* 

Bath, 249 

Bath and Wells, Bishop of (Richaid 
Kidder), 21* 

Bathurst, Lord (Allen Bathurst), 354* 
Bavaria, Elector of (Charles Albert), 
supports France against the empire, 1 
349 

Bavaria, Elector of (Max Emanuel), 7 , 
seizes Ulm, 11 ; designs on Vienna , 
15, 16, 48, 49 , at Blenheim, 55, 58 , 
writes to Marlborough, 84, besieges 
Brussels, 119 , and the peace negotia- 
tions, 203* 

Bavana, Elector of, subsidised, 420* 
Bavaria, Electress of, 59 
Bavaria, raided by Marlborough, 33, 57 
Bavarian army, the, 8, 50, 51, 52, 55, 
*58, 76, 77, 80, 8x, 154 
Baxter, Richard, 44 

Bay, Marquis de, Spanish general, 120, 
x 56* 

Beaufort, Duke of, 4x9 


in the gieat storm, 21 
Beckford, \lderman, and West Indies, 
458-459 

Bedford, John Russell, fourth Duke of, 
3565 t*7> 424, 446, 469 
Bedmar, Marquis de, Spanish general, 
15 

Belgian troops, 83 

Belgium, fortified to\v ns of, S2 , English 
administration of, S3 , Dutch and, 150 
Belha\en, Lord (John Hamilton), 100, 
104 

Bellasis, Sir Henry, general, 13 
Belleisle, battle of, 415 
Belleisle, Marshal, 4^0, 444 
Benbow, John, vice admual, 1 
Benson, Robert, afterwards Lord Bing- 
ley, chancellor of the exchequer, 215 
Berkeley, Bishop, and Queen Caroline, 
358 , his works, 4^0, 481 
Berkeley, Earl of (James Berkeley), 
admiral, 221, 279 
Berkshire, 176 
Berlin, 59, 79, 286 

Bernstorff, Baron A G von, 229, 230, 
231, 372, 274, 275, 297, 309 
Berwick, Duke of (James Fitzjames), m 
Portugal, 62, 63, 64, SS , retreats, Sg , 
occupies Madrid, 91 , superseded £3' 
Orleans, 109, no, m the Nether- 
lands, 1 1 8, ixg , and the Jacobites, 
129 , at Cambray, 158 , baffles Daun, 
159 , commands against Victor Ama- 
deus, 1S9 , his plan of restoration, 31 x , 
and Marlborough, 224, 245, 251 , the 
pretender and, 236 , Bolmgbroke and, 
241 , on the pretender, 246 , deserts 
the pretender, 262 , blames the pre- 
tender, 263, his son, 327, his mili- 
tary estimates, 329 
erwick, North, 251* 

B^thune, 158 n 1 
Betterton, Thomas, actor, 489, 490 
Brnckes, Dr William, preacher, 3 , 
made Dean of Lichfield, 35 
Birmingham, nots in, 238 
Biron, Due de (Charles- Armand de 
Gontaut), French general, 117 
Bishops, the, 264, 352, 354 
Black Forest, the, 50, 58 
Black Friday,” 398 
« Black Hole of Calcutta,” 45 ** 452 
Black Prince, the, 270 
Blackall, Offspring, Bishop of Exeter, 

Biackheath, 141 

Blackwell, Sir Lambert, British minister 
at Florence, 21 

Blandford, Marquis of (J ohn Churchill), 
Marlborough’s son, 15 
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Blandford, Marquis of, Marlborough 
created, 10 

Blathwayt, William, secretary at war, 
45 

Blenheim (Bhndheim), battle of, 47, 54, 
55 , 56, 57 , 59 , 65, 06 , So, 87, 97, 1x6, 
307 

Blenheim, palace of, 44 n 4, 65, 223 
Bhgh, General, 45G 

Blunt, Sir John, South Sea duector, 
300 

Bohngbrohe, Lord See St John, 
Henry 

Bologna, 285 

Bolton, Duke of (Charles Powlett), 233, 
279 , 347 

Bonct, Friedrich, Prussian minister in 
London, 13 x, 230 

Bonn, taken by Marlborough, 15, 50, 
Dutch demand, 150 

Boscawen, Admiral, sails for India, 416, 
meets French fleet, 435-136 , his Noith 
American fleet, 456457, blockades 
Toulon, 459, destroys De la Clue's 
fleet, 460 , general successes, 477 
Bothmer, Count H C von, Hanoverian 
envoy, 178, 190, 19*, 224, 225, 230, 
231, 245, 272, 27S, 309 
Bouchain, 1S8, 199, 200 
Boufflers, Louis Frangoise Due de, 
Marshal of France, 15, 16, 1x9, at 
Malplaquet, 154 

Bougainville, General, at Quebec, 464- 
%66 

Boulter, Dr Hugh, Archbishop of 
Armagh, 314, 3x8, 3*9 
Bourbon army, 112, 115, X20 
Bourbon, Duke of, French minister, 327 
Bourbon, house of, 22, 87, 1S6, 191, 3 \g 
4t Bow Street runners," 429 
Boyle, Henry, afterwards Lord Carleton, 
chancellor of the exchequer and 
secretary of state, 133, 138, 151, x6x, 
163, 171 , dismissed, 174 
Boyne, battle of the, 28 
Brabant, 8, 9, 80, 8x , the states of, S3 , 
Marlborough master of, 119 
Bracegirdle, Mrs , 490 
Braddock, General, m Virginia, 433 , 
defeat and death of, 434 
Bradley, James, 423, 480 
Bradstreet, General, success of, m 
Canada, 458 
Braemar, 246 
Brampton, 252 
Brandenburg Anspach, 334 
Brechin, 246* 

Br£da, conference of /*x» 

Breisach, 50 

Bremen, Duchy s 4 g, 37a, 380, 383, 
286, 289, 336, 453 j 


Bieslau, tieaty of, 371, 127 
Brest, 59 

Bridgewater, Duke of (Scroop Egerton), 

Bridgnorth, 169 
Brihuegx, capture of, 157 
Brinsden, John, Bolingbroke’s secretary 
262 

Bristol, 233, 248, 2-|9, 3 14 
Bn tol, bishops ol See Smalrido-e, 
Robinson, Boulter, Butler 0 

British Museum, foundation of, 430, 49s, 
499 

British, the, success of, m India, 431 
432, struggles of, in North America, 
432 a sqq 
Brittany, 118 

Brodncl , Alan See Midleton 

Biodnck, St John, 316 

Brodnck, Thomas, 291, 299, 301, 303, 

Broglie, Marshal, 460-162 
Bromley, William, 29, 139, Speaker, 
178, xgi, 220, 230 

Brougham, Lord (Henry Brougham), 
276 n 3 

Broughton, Murray of, 393, turns in 
former, 408, j.og 

Bruges, 8, 15, 116, 118, 119, 130, xgg, 
237 

Brunswick-Luneburg, 50, troops of, 55 
Brunswick- Wolfenbuttcl, duchy of, 8 
Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel, Duke of, 326 
Brussels, 77, 1x6, 1x8 
Brutus, 300 

Bubb, George See Dodington 
Buckinghamshire, Duke of (John Shef 
field), 4, 67, 69, 128 , lord president, 
1S3, J94, 20 220, introduces the 
peerage bill, 293 
Bucklebury, Berks, 176 
Bunge, M , Swedish Minister at Paris, 
440 

Buononcmi, 355, 489 
Burgundy, Duke of (Louis), grandson of 
Louis XIV , 17, 115, 1x6, 1x7, 196 
Burke, Edmund, 16s, 341 
Burlington, Earl of (Richard Boyle), 
346 

Burnet, Gilbert, Bishop of Salisbury, 3, 
9 > 25 > 3 o> 32 , 4 X * 45 , 49 , 7 o, 141, 1O5, 
182, 193, 223 , death of, 238 
Bussy, General, 432, 477 
Bute, Lord, of Leicester House party, 
457? on the success of the “army of 
observation," 455-456 
Butler, Bishop (of Durham), and Queen 
Caroline, 358, 480. 

Buys, William, 79, X95, 196 
Byng, Hon John, Admiral, 359, 399, 
447 , his lack of enterprise, 4x3, 441- 
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j.42 , airest of, 4 13 , court martial on, 
449 , execution of, 450 
Bjmg, Sir George, afterwards Viscount 
Torrmgton, admiral, 60, 136, 162, 

249, 277, 281, 282, 2S5 

Cadiz, Anglo Dutch expedition against, 

II, 12, 22, Rooke projects an attack 
on, 60, Fiench fleet at, 6 j , England 
and, 78, 86, 92, 214, Ormonde suk 
fiom, 283 , galleons at, j^G , prepaia 
tions at, 327 

Cadogan, William, general, afteiwaids 
earl, 117, no, 178, 243, 260, 261 , 
commander-m chief in Scotland, 202 , 
plenipotentiary ?t Hanover, 271 , 
commander-m chiel, 307 
Cagliari, 120, 283 
Calais, 128, 158, 309 
Calcutta, fall of, 452 
Callenburg, Dutch admiral, 61 
Cambray, 1S8 , congress of, 310, 323, 
dissolution of congress of, 323 
Cambridge, Duke of See George II 
Cambridge, University of, 29 
Cambron (Hainault), 123 
Cameron, Dr Archibald, execution of, 
427-428 

Cameromans, the, 135, 

Camisards, the See Cevennes 
Camocke, George, 239, 281, 282, 283, 
3^7 

Campbell, the clan, °47 
Campbell, Lord (John Campbell), chan- 
celloi, 331 

Canada, progress of French m, G, 339 , 
expedition again t, 182 , becomes 
British, 473 Sec also America, 
North 

Canterbury, Archbishops of, Gilb< rt 
Sheldon, 166, Thomas Temson, 4, 
32, 44 n 1, 70, iox, 106, 107, 232, 
William Wake, 2x8, 308 
** Canter of Coltbrigg,” the, 393 
Cardona, Spanish viceroy, 109 
Cardona, town of, 189 
Cardonnel, Adam, secretary-at-wa , dis- 
missed, 178, 192 

Carleton, George, captain, 86 n x, 
Carleton, Lord See Boyle, Henry 
Carlisle, city of, 98, 265 , Prince Charles 
Edward m, 396 

Carlisle, Earl of (Charles Howard), 248 
Carlos, Don, Prince of Spam, after 
wards King of Naples and Charles 

III. of Spam, 280, 281, 321, 322, 
338 , 37 ** 37 2 > 470 , occupies Naples, 
349 

Carlyle, Thomas, cited, 438. 

Carnatic, the, 416, 431-432, 477 
Camwath, 100, 103, 247* 




Camwath, Eail of (S11 Roo^rt D Leil), 
250, 266 

Carolina, ils tobacco, 6, 343 
Carolina, North, i|2 
Caroline of Anspach, Princess of Wales, 
afterwards queen, 2-8, flours Wal- 
pole, 33 u 34°» 3-5* 3^» character 
and death of, 357 358 
Carpenter, George, genera 1 , afteiwardo 
Loid, at Almanza, xxi , commander- 
111-chidf in England, 251, o\ertal es 
xebCs, 252, a* Piestun, 25S, 267, 
commander m chief in Scotland, 271 , 
governor of Port Mahon, 32S 
Caitagena, sieg*- of, 366, 3G8, 370 
Carteret, John, Lord (later Earl Gran 
\ille), negotiates \\1J1 Sweden, 2S6, 
and Denmark, 287 , secretary of state 
for southern department, 304, 309, 
310,311, 320, n\alr> with lowns- 
hend, 312, appointed lord-lieutenant, 
316, 31S , recommends concessions 
to Irish feeling, 319, Pulteney and, 
335 , leads opposition, 347 , and the 
liquor tiade, 35x, 352, denounces 
the bishops 354 , against “right of 
search,” 359, and Spanish conven- 
tion, 360, attacks Walpole, 367, 
secretary for the noithern depart- 
ment, 369, 37X , his diplomacy?, 376, 
377, his policy impugned, 382-3S4, 
resigns the seals, 41 1 , returns to 
office, 42 425 

Castile, 31, 85, 87, 91, X48, 157 
C istilians, the, 112, meaning of term, 
322 

Caswall, Sir George, 302 
Catalans, the, 21, 86, 1x2, 189, 206, 214, 
215 

Catalonia, 21, 65, 87, 88, xog, no, 120, 
129, 156, 189, 2S3 
Cateau Cambresis, 199 
Cathenne I , Empress of Russia, 326 
Catholics See Roman 
Catmat, Nicolas de C dc la Faucon- 
nene, marshal of France, xx , super- 
seded by Villars, 16 
Celle, 227 
Cette, 158 
Ceuta, 60 

Cevennes, insurrection in the, 20, 36, 
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Chamillart, French minister for war, 84, 
135 

Chance, J F , 287 n 1 
Chandler, Dr Samuel, 354 
Chandos, Duke of (James Brydges), 
295 * 

Channel Islands, the, 249 
Charlemont, James, first Earl ofj 436 
Charleroi, 12, 82 
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Charles, Archduke of Austria (after- 
wards the Emperor Charles VI ), 
candidate lor the crown of Spam, 
11 , proclaimed as Charles III of 
Spam, 20, 22 , lands in England, 
23 , proclaimed at Gibraltar, 60, 7S, 
83, at Barcelona, 86, 87, 88, pio 
claimed at Madrid, 89, go, 92 , com- 
plains of Peterborough, no , in 
Catalonia, 112, 120, 121, 129, and 
Geneial Stanhope, 146 , and the 
Spanish Netherlands, 147 , and 
Spain, 148, 149 , enters Saragossa, 
156, occupies Madrid, 157, and 
England, 185, succeeds Joseph I 
as emperoi, 186, sends Eugene on 
a mission, 193 , commissions envoy » 
to Utrecht, 196, and the Catalans, 
214, andt Stanhope, 230, Banier 
treaty with Dutch, 260 overtures 
of Stanhope to, 272 , his treaty with 
George I , 273, 275 , at war with 
Turkey, 282 , signs treaty with 
Hanover and Saxony, 285 , and 
Prussia, 311, creates an Ostend 
company, 321, 322 , concludes treaty 
of Vienna with Spam, 323, Great 
Britain’s relations to, 325, engages 
m secret treaty with Spam, 325 , 
m treaty with Prussia, 327, makes 
peace with Great Britain, 330 , re- 
luctance to guarantee the Italian 
duchies, 337, 338, allied with 

Prussia, 340, attacked by France, 
349, intrigues against Walpole, 350, 
death of, 366 , and Silesian loan, 
427 

Charles Edward, Prince (the young 
pretender), description of, 3 So , Dun- 
kirk, 381 , m Pans, 391 , m Scotland, 
391-392 et sqq , he enters Carlisle, 
396 , failing fortunes, 397 398 ; the 
retreat, 400 , enters Glasgow, 401 , at 
Falkirk Muir, 402 404 , at Culloden 
Muir, 405 406 , a fugitive, 407 , his 
wanderings, 418-419 
Charles Emanuel, King of Sardinia, his 
ambitions, 371, 372 , and convention 
of Turin, 376 

Charles I , his execution, 5, 260 
Charles II of England, 42, 72, 200, 237, 
239, 260 

Chiles II of Spam, 82, 150, 373 
Charles III of Spam See Charles, 
Archduke 

Charles V , the emperor, 11 
Charles VI See Charles, Archduke 
Charles XII of Sweden, 8, 112, 113, 
1x4 , his hostility to George I , 249, 
273, 274, his ambassadors arrested, 
275, 276 , in correspondence with 


Alberom, 281 , death of, 283 f its 
consequences, 285 
Charlottenburg, tre it> of, 31 1 
Chateau-Regnault, Iviarqi is de (Fran- 
90is-Louis-Rousselct), vice-admiral of 
Fiance, 13 

Chavigny, M de, on the Jacobites, 3gi 
Chelsea, 340 

Cherbourg, sui render of, $.58 
Chester, 254 

Chester, Bishop of, Sir William Dawes, 
125 

Chesterfield, Earl of (Philip Doimer 
Stanhope), 316, 325, ^35, 345, 346 
347 > 35 - 2 * 353 > 355 , and Spanish con- 
vention, 360, and Walpole’s colonial 
policy, 3O2 , on Shippen’s detection, 
367 , Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
383, success of, in Iieland, 414, an 
advocate of peace, 417 , and the 
Gregonan calendar, 423 , acts as 
intermediary, 450, his letteis, 495, 
mentioned, 356, 3S4, 385 
Chetw} nd, \v lliiam Richard, aftei wards 
Viscount, in 
Child’s Bank, 137 

Choiseul, Fiench minister, deteimmesto 
invade Great Britain, 4 59 , 4 Co , makes 
overtures to Pitt, 471 , failure of his 
schemes, 4G9, 470 

Cholmondele^, Earl ot (Hugh Chol- 
mondeley), 133, 378 
Chotusitz, battle of, 371 
Chunda Sahib, 431 

Church of England, 2, 29, 68, 69, 106, 
139, 1 66, 169, 217, 221, 233, 239, 244, 
259, 264, 308, 354 
Church of Ireland See Irelard 
Church of Scotland, 10 4, 106, 259 
Churchill, Arabella, 63 
Churchill, Charles, General, xo, 54, 55, 
56 

Chuichill, George, admiral, 12s, 128,133 
Churchill, John Sec Marlborough 
Cibber, Colley, 482, 4S8, 489 
Cifuentes, Count of, 87, 120 
Cinque Ports, 211 
Ciudad Rodrigo, 88 

Clans, disaffected, 391-392 , loyal, 392 
Clarendon, first Earl of (Edward Hyde), 
chancellor, 3 

Clarendon, third Eail of (Edward Hyde) 
2x6* 

Clarke, John, alias Alexander Valiere, 
a spy, 132 

Clarke, Dr Samuel, philosopher, 227, 
358, 481 

Clayton, Thomas, 489 
Clement XI See Popes 
Clementina Sobieski, wife of the pre- 
tender, 284, 285, 336 
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Clinton, Lord (Hugh Fortescue), ^4 6, 

317 

Clive, Robert, la*er Lord Clive, ri^ of, 
431 , 1 educes Chandeinagoie, *55 , 

retakes Calcutta, 473 , Chandermgore 
and Plassy , 174 , difficult position of, 
475 , he routs the Dutch forces, 4 76 , 
and returns to Engla id, 4 76 J Pitt on, 
4^6 477 

«* Cobham Squadron, the,” 382 
Cobham,Vi count (Sir Richard Temple), 
547. 360, 3S2, 403, 406 
Coblenz, 50 

Coehoorn, Menno Van, Dutch general, 
151 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste, Marquis de 
Scignelaj, French minister, 5 
Collins, Anthony, 4S1 
Cologne, Elector of, 7, 3 , 154, 319 
Colville, Admiral Lord, blockades the 
St Lawience, 473 

Commerce and industiy m the eighteenth 
century, 500 
Commercy, 242, 264 
Common Stnst, newspaper, 336 
Compton, Hon Hcmy, Bishop of Lon- 
don, 236 

Compton, Hon Sir Spencer, afterwards 
Eail of Wilmington, 253, 301, 334 , 
first lord of the treasury, 369 , death 
of, 377 

Conflans, Marshal de, 468-469 
Congreve, William, poet and dramatist, 
233 

Conolly, William, Speaker of Irish 
house of commons, 318 
Contades, Marshal, French commander 
at Minden, 360-362 
Conybearc, John, 481 
Cooper, Anthony Ashley, third Earl 
Shaftesbuiy, 4 Si 
Cooper, Commodoie, 389 
Coote, Eyre, defeats Lully Tollendal, 
477 

Copenhagen, 276, 286. 

Cope, Sir John, commandcr-m-chief m 
Scotland, 392, 393, defeat of, 394- 
395 

Coram, Captain Thomas, and the Found- 
ling Hospital, 420 

Cornewall, Capt James, death of, 379 
Cornish boroughs, their venality, 210 
and n 3 

Cornwall, 250, 259, 284 
Corsica, 389-390 

Corunna, Rooke to take, 12 , mentioned, 
283 

Costume and manners m the eighteenth 
century, 501-502 

Cotton, Sir John Hynde, 369, 383, 425 
Courtray, 82, 151 
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Co\ per, Wiluam, aftta wards Lord 
Chancellor, 45, 63, igi, 122, made a 
pet", 12 1 , opposes Mailborough’s 
demand of a patent for life, 1G2 , ana 
M-s Masham, 163 , on Hailey , 173 , 
ana the wai, 191 , and the Duche s 
of Marlboi ougn, 222, chancellor, 
229, 266, 279 , resigns, 290, 331 , 
opposes the peerage bill, 292, 293 , 
and suspension of Habeus Corpus 

307 

Ciaftsm&a, Tht, newspaper, 312, 333, 
3 12 , 314 . 493-494 

Cx omui tie, Geoige, third Eail of, e>e 
cuutd, 40S 409 
Cromwell, Oliver, 43, 140 
Ci aggs, James, the elder, ^97, 300, his 
death, 301 

Craggs, James, the younger, 149, 221 , 
secietary at war, 279, secretary of 
state, 2bi, 283, 3S9, 298, 300 , h 
death, 3 ox, 304 

Croisic, De, Fiench minister, 181 
Ci owe, Mitford, 214 
Cuba, 368 

Culioden Muir, battle of, 405-407, 410, 
427 

Cumberland, 252 

Cumberland, Duke of (Prince Geoige of 
Denmark) See George 
Cumbeiland, Duke of (Prince William 
Augustus), British commander-in- 
chief, 385 , at Fontenoy, 3S6-388 , 
returns to England, 388 , supersedes 
General Ligonier, 397 , pursues 
Prince Charles, 400-401, recalled to 
London, 402, resumes pursuit of the 
rebels, 404-405 , his seventy, 406-407 , 
at Br£da, 414 , his want of generalship, 
j.15 7 wishes for peace, 4x7 , hostility 
of, to Pelham, 424 , procures dismissal 
of Pitt, 450 , defeated at Hastenbeck, 
*53 , unpopularity ofi 434 , referred 
to, 435* 44 i 

Cutts, Lord (John Cutts), General, g, 55, 

56, 66 

D’Achd, Fiench admiral, 474, 477 
D’Alegre, Bavarian general, 77 
Danes, the, 55, 153, 275, 277, 286, 287 
Danube, river, xi, 48, 49, 50, 51, 53, 53, 
54 . 56 . 57 . 96 
Dapfheim, 54 

D’Arco, Bavarian general, 52 
Darien company, 134 
Darlington, Countess of (Charlotte 
Sophia von Kielmansegg), 227, 310* 
Dartmouth, Lord (William Legge), 
afterwards Earl of, 165 , secretary of 
state, 171, 176, 203, 204 , dismissed, 
209 
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Daun, Count, imperialist general, 155, 

I 5 S > *59 
Dauphin^, 158 
Davenant, Charles, 17, 36 
Dawes, Sir William, Bishop of Chester, 
afterwards Archbishop of York, 125 
Daw ley, 312 
Deal, 306 

De Foe, Daniel, 31, 103, 105, 134 n 
164, 185, 200 207, 218, 350, 490 - 49 * 
de la Clue, French admiral, 457, 459 * 
460 

Demer, river, 76 
Denam, 200 
Dendermonde, 81 

Denmark, 274 , treaty with Sweden, 
287, Schleswig and, 31 1 , treaty of 
Hano\er and, 324, 326 , contingent of, 
330 , treaty with, 362 
Denmark, Frederick IV of, 8, 272, 286 
Denmark, Frederick V and George II 
of, 453 

Denmark, Prince George of See 
George 
Derby, 164 
Derry, 74 

Derwentwater, Bari of (James Radchffe), 
250 , beheaded, 266 
d’Estr^es, Marshal, 453 
Dettzngen, battle of, 374 - 375 * 377 » 3^2, 

385-387 

Devonshire, 250, 340 
Devonshire, first Duke of (William 
Cavendish), 42 

Devonshire, second Duke of (William 
Cavendish), 138, 229, 271, 297 
Devonshire, third Duke (William Caven 
dish), 347 

Devonshire, fourth Duke of (Wilham 
Cavendish), 438 , as intermediary, 446 
Dillingen, 52, 54 

Dillon, Arthur, French general, 269, 

305. 306 

Dmwiddie, governor of Virginia, 432 
Diskau, Baron, French commander op 
posed to General Braddock, 433-435 
Dissenters, English, 30, 31, 71 , betrayal 
of, 190, Bohngbroke and the, 217, 
218, 221 , Oxford and, 218 , at Pres 
ton, 264 , favoured by Stanhope, 290 , 
partial relief of, 291 , Walpole and 
the, 353, 354 

Dissenters, Irish, 72, 74, 353 
Dissenters, Scottish, 201 
Doddridge, Philip, 394 
Dodington, George Bubb (later Lord 
Melcombe), negotiates commercial 
treaty with Spam, 273, mentioned, 
281, 383, 419, 438 

Dolben, Dr John, Archbishop of York, 
166* 


Dommica, island of, 339 
Donan Castle, 284 
Donauworth, 51, 52, 53 
Dorset, Duke of (Lionel Cranfield Sack- 
vilie), 353 

Dorset, Earl of (Charles Sackville), 
*77 „ 0 

Douay, 158, 187, 199, 200 
Drake, Dr James, 6S 
Drapier letters, the, 317, 318 
Dresden, treatv of (1745), 38g, 427 
Drummond, James, titular marquis, 255 
Drummond, Lord John, lands at Mon 
trose, 400 

Drummond, Robert, merchant captain, 
100 

Dublin, X42, 214, 317 
Dublin, Archbishop of, William King, 
74, 143 , leads opposition to Wood’s 
halfpence, 315, 317 319 
Dublin, St Patrick’s Cathedral, 28 
Dublin, Trinity College, 74 
Dubois, Abbe, afterwards Cardinal, 
agent of the Regent Orleans, 277, 
warns Stanhope of Spanish invasion, 
283 

Ducasse, French admiral, 14, 42 
Dumfries, 252 
Dunblane, 251, 255, 258 
Dundas, Robert, of Arniston, 184 
Dundee, 246, 260 

Dundee, Viscount (John Graham of 
Claverhousc), 102 

Dunkirk, 82, 96, 128 , preparations at, 
135, *36 , dismantlement of, demanded, 
147, 149, 187 , surrendered to England, 
199, dismantlement agreed to, 206, 
not carried out, 213, 234, pretender 
embarks at, 259, Louis XIV and, 
272 , the Regent Orleans and, 277 , 
continued maintenance of, 339, a 
Jacobite base, 381, 396 
Dupleix, Joseph, governor of French 
India, his schemes, 4x5 4x6 , his work 
undone, 431-432 

Dupplm, Viscount (George Henry Hay), 
248* 

Dutch, field deputies, 9, xo, x6, 48, 77, 
78, 84 

Dutch fleet at Cadiz, X3, its unreadi- 
ness, 18, 19 , under Shovell, 19, 20 , 
off Malaga, 6x , at Gibraltar, 64 , in 
West Indies, 85 , at Barcelona, 88 , 
under Byng, X36, under treaty of 
Hanover, 330 

Dutch generals, 9, 13, x6, 49, 63, 76 
and n x, 77, 85, 86, X09, 151, x88 
Dutch government, the, and Maria 
Theresa, 372 373 , evasion of obliga- 
tions by, 384 » Indian experiment of} 
476. 
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Dutch merchants m London, 13 7 
Dutch Republic, the, 156 
Dutch, the See also Holland, States- 
General Treat} with, 14 , Marl- 
borough and, 49, 75, 78, 8a, and the 
Barrier, 82, 83, 84 , French oveiturcs 
to, 84, indignant with Joseph I , 1x5, 
and the Spanish Netherlands, 116, 
and a French invasion, 135, war 
party, 145 , demand cession of seven 
towns, 147 , and Spam, 14S , and 
Townshend, 148, 149 , and British 
trade, X49 , and the Barrier treaty, 
150* 15 1 , and France, 1C6 , and 

“ Mat’s Peace,” 187, Marlborough’s 
services to, xb8 , libelled by the “ re- 
presentation,” 194, 195 , indignation 
of, at Ormonde’s desertion, 199 , and 
the commercial treaty with France, 
20S , form the Triple alliance, 278 , 
and the Quadruple alliance, 2S0 , and 
the Ostend Company, 321 
Dutch troops at Cadiz, X2 , m Germany, 
50 , at Blenheim, 55, 59 , m Portugal, i 
63, 85 , m Italy, 79 , at Ramillies, 80, 
81, at Barcelona, 86, in west of 
Spam, 88 , m east of Spain, no , at 
Malplaquet, 153, 154, m the Thames, 
260 , m Scotland, 262, 284 

East India Company, 30, 100 , Walpole 
and the, 299, and the Ostend Com- 
pany, 321, 322 , renewal of its charter, 
343 

East India Company of Scotland, 100 
East Indies, the, and the Ostend Com- 
pany, 321 
Ebro, river, 89 

Eckeren, defeat of Dutch general Op- 
dam at, x6 

Edgcumbe, Commodore, 442 
Edinburgh, 96, 102 xo6, xo8, 201, 2.43, 
246, 251, 255, 320, 352, Prince 
Charles Edward m, 393 
Edinburgh castle, 135* 

Egmont, Lord, 438 
Ehmgen, 50 
Elbe, river, 272 

Elisabeth Farnese, Queen of Spam 
See Farnese. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, 3x4 
Elliot, Captain, defeats T hurot off Irish 
coast, 469-470 
Elvas, Portugal, 63 
Emperor — 

Charles VI See Charles Archduke 
of Austria 

Francis I* See Lorraine, Francis, 
Duke of 

Leopold 1 , 7, ix, xS, 22 , renounces 
Spain, 22, 23 , writes to Queen 
Anne, 49* 


Empeior (coni ) — 

Joseph I , felicitated by Marlborough, 
79 , S3 , makes a treaty with Frarce, 
109, 113, and Charles XII, 1x3, 
1 14 , letter of Anne to, 13 1, 143 , 
and the Barrier treaty, 15 x , remiss 
with reinforcements, 158 , death of, 
183, 1&6 

Empire, the, condition of, 7 , declares 
war against France, 11 , disorganisa- 
tion of, 4b , pnrees of, 150, continues 
at wai with Fiance, 205 , interests of, 
sacrificed, 206, and Savoy, 213, 
George I ’s attitude to, 226 , George 
II and, 350 

England, poor rates burdened by immi- 
grants, 142 , Highland aimy enters, 
252 , indifferent to pretender, 254 , 
commercial depression m, 329 , tran- 
quillity m, 331 
Erie, Thomas, general, 11S 
Ersl me, Colonel, 104 
Escorial, treaty of See Family ccm 
pact 

Estrces, Jean d% Vice Admiral of France 
61 

Eton, xgx 

Eugene, Prince of Savoy, imperialist 
general, 19, concerts plan of cam- 
paign with Marlborough, 49, first 
meeting with Marlborough, 51, 
marches to join Marlborough, 52-5 \ , 
it Blenheim, 55 58, wins the battle 
of Turin, 79 , a friend of Guiscard, 
gi , besieges Toulon, 111, 114 , visits 
llanover, 1x5, joins Marlborough, 
116, besieges Lille, 118, xxg, Anne’s 
request as to, 132, approached by 
Peter the Great, 145 , on the terms of 
peace, 148, at Malplaquet, 152, 153, 
hio plan of campaign, 157, leaves 
Marlborough, 187, x88 , opposed to 
Marshal Harcourt, 189, arrives m 
London, 193, 194, generalissimo of 
the allies, 197, his opinion of Or- 
monde, 198 , on the Scottish rebellion, 
365, commands the imperial army, 350 
Europe, strongest fort m, X52 , balance 
of power m, 338 
Evelyn, John, 21 

Examiner , The, newspaper, 178, 182, 
493 

Excise bill, the, 344, 345 

Exeter, Bishop of (Offspring BlackallJ, 

Eyne, 1x7* 

Fagel, Dutch general, 63, 85, 

Falkirk, 255 

Falkirk Muir, battle of, 402-404 
w Family compact, The first,” 349, 363* 
“ second family compact,” 376-378, 
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Fanie-e, Elisabeth, second wife of 
Philip V of Spam, 280, 364, 3S9 , 
her ambition, 321, 322, gneva ce 
against England, 322, 323 , abandons 
Gibraltar, 337, and the treaty of 
Seville, 338, ambition of, 371, 372, 
eclipse of her power, 413 
F6nelon, Archbishop of Cambroy (Fiar 
901s de Solignac de la Mothe), 115 
Ferdinand, Prince, commander-m-c^ief 
of the “ army of observation,” t- 5 1 
456 , British confidence m, 460 , at 
battle of Minden, 460 462 , defeated 
at Korbach, 471 

Ferdinand VI , makes o/ei tuies to Eng 
land, 413 

Fergusson, Robert, ** the plotter,” 3S 
Fetteresso, 260 

Fielding, Henry, and the liquor trade, 
422, 423 , and “ Bow Street lunners, * 

429 , his literary style, 491 
Filmer, Sir Robert, waiter, 105 
Finch, Lord (Daniel Finch), afterward » 

Earl of Wmchelsea, 450 
Finchley, militia muster at, 395 
Fmdlater, Earl of See Seaheld 
Fimsterre, battle of, 415 
Fxnisterre, cape, 284 
Fitzgerald, Thomas (Geraldmo), 359 
Flamsteed, John, 479 
Flanders, French lines in, 15, 81, 82 , 
states of, 83, French army 11, 115, 
warm, 129, 135, French, 150, 15b, 
recall of troops from, 221 , at the 
feet of France, 388 
w Fleet marriages, the,” 428 
Fleming, Hon Charles, Jacobite, 136 
Fletcher, Andrew, of Saltoun, 94, 100 
Fleury, Cardinal, 325, 350, 37S, 379 
Florence, court of, 21 
Florida, 322 

Floyd, David, Jacobite, 262 
Fog’s journal, 336 
Fontenoy, battle of, 386-3 88 
Forbes, Brigadier John, 456, 458 
Forbm, Claude de, French admiral, 13G 
Forde, Colonel Francis, Indian service 
of, 475 , 476 

Fornelles, castle of, 121 
Forster, Thomas, junior, 248, 250 , 
rebel commander, 252 , surrenders, 
253 , escapes, 265 
Fort William, 246 
Forth, Firth o£ 100, 136, 247, 251 
Fontainebleau, treaty of, 376 
Fox, Henry, first Lord Holland, de- 
fends Walpole, 376 , secretary at war, 
412, relations o£ with Newcastle, 

430, and Pitt, 435 , favourable to sub- 
sidies, 437 , threatens to retire, 445 , 
and Gibraltar question, 447 , invited to 


form administration, 450 , a lord ot 
the tie isury, 378 , secretary of state, 
4 I 9 » 44 i 

hiaice, declaratioi of war against, 5, 
its army, 8 , and Alsace, 11 , projected 
invasion of °outh of, 18, Dutch trade 
with, 26, law of inheritance in, 73, 
misfortunes of, 81 , projected invasion 
of 91, 92, i55> *5^ 1 * 32 , 187, ap 

prehended invasion b}, 97, 103 , tiade 
of w ith Scotland, 107 , treaty beta cen 
Austria and, log, and Venice, 1x2, 
concesoions demanded from, 121 , ex- 
haustion of, 145, X46 , to retain Str?s 
burg, 147 , its trade with Holla id, 143 , 
rupture of negotiations by, 149 , and 
the Dutch demands, 130, rec dls its 
troops from Spam, 156 , union of with 
Spam, 185 , Spanish commercial pri- 
vileges to, 187 , its first commander, 
188 , succession to, 196 , peace with 
205 , treaty of commerce with, 206, 
207 , Bolmgbroke favours alliance 
with, 225 , Robethon a refugee from, 
230 , and the overtures for pe ice, 235 , 
and Dunkirk, 240 , Ormonde lands m, 
244 , Jacobites escape to, 262 „ hos- 
tility of William III to, 226, warned 
by George I , 2O5 , its woollen manu- 
facture, 273 , pretender to leave, 277 , 
corner into the Quadiuple alliance 
(1718), 280, crippled by the Missi- 
sippi scheme, 287 , defensive alliance 
with England and Spam (1721), 310, 
321 , philosophy m, 315 , alienated 
from Spain, 323 , joins in the treaty 
of Ha-iovei, 324, proposed dismem- 
beiment of, 325, and the treaty of 
Hanover, 326, 3^7, 330, joins in 

treaty of Seville (1729), 338 , grow- 
ing friction with Gieat Britain, 339, 
declares war against Charles VI , 349 , 
acquires the reversion of Eorrame, 
350 , and u family compact,” 3*3 364, 
377 , and Maria Thezcsa, 372, gnev- 
ances of, against Great Britain, 378 , 
fails the Jacobites, 398 400 , influence 
of, m India, 431-432, clashes with 
English interests m North America, 
432-434 , isolation of, 439 , alliance 
of, with Austria, 440 , changed inten- 
tions of, 444 , joins Russia and Austria 
against Prussia, 453 

Francis of Eorrame and Tuscany, hus- 
band of Maria Theresa, acknowledged 
emperor by Prussia, 389 

Franconia, x6, 53, 

Franquemes, 80, 8x. 

Fraser, Simon, of Beaufort, afterwards 
Lord Lovat See Lovat 

Fraser, the clan, 262 
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Frederic! \ugustus, Elector of ba^on), 
Km ' of Poland, 113 
Frederick I of Prussia, etc See 
Prussia 

Frederick IV of Denmark, etc See 
Denmark 

Frederick, Prince, afterwards Punce of 
Wales, 2 >b , and a Prussian marriage, 
311, 326, 327, vote of money for, 
335 » created Punce of Wales, 342, 
becomes active m politics, 355 , pa 
tromses Pitt, 361 , death of, 4^4 
Frederick William I of Prussia See 
Prussia 

Fredenck^borg, treaty of, 2S7, 311 
Fremd, Dr John, writer, x°9 
Fiench East India Company, 473. 

French fleet, 59, 61, Sb, 112, 136, 137 
French Piotestants, 32, 1 \.i 
French wines, consumption of, °4 

Gaeta, siege of, 3S0 
Gainsborough, Thomas, 496 
Galway, Eail of (Henri de Massue d^ 
Ruvigny), British general, 63, 85, bb, 
89, 90, 92, 109, no, at Almanza, no, 
m , ambassador at Lisbon, 120, 129, 
179 

Gardening, landscape, rise ox, 495-196 
Gardiner, Colonel James, killed, 39 
Gairard, S11 Samuel, 164 
Garrick, David, 489 

Gassion, Jean, alias Ogilvie, spy, 131 
n 1 

Gaultier, Gautier, the abbe, 174, 175, 
x86, 187, 2X1, 212, 217 
Gell, servant to Marlborough, xo 
Genappe, 77 

General elections, (1702) 25 , (1705) S4 , 
(170S) 138, (1710) 174, (1713) 210, 
(1715) 232, 233, (1722) 30b, (1727) 
335 , (*734) 384 * (*74*) 368 , (1747) 
4x6, (1753) 429 

Genoa, 90, xxo, 112, 129, 389, 413 
Genoese, envoy at Madrid, 21, policy 
of the, 389-390 

George I (George Lewis, Elector of 
Hanover), 70, imperialist com- 
mander-in-chief, 1 14, 155, and the 
tory party, 144 , resigns command, 
158 , and Harley’s ministry, 178, 
183 , opposed to the peace pre- 
liminaries, 190 , supports Marl- 
borough, 192 , declines invitation of 
whigs, 203 , continues at war with 
France, 205 , favours the whigs, 2x2 , 
indifferent to Oxford’s overtures, 2x4 , 
and Schtitz, 216 , becomes next m 
succession to the crown, 2x7 , his visit 
as prince to England, 222 , his ac- 
cession, 223 ; loan offered to by 


l vIarlborough, 224 , his life, 226 , his 
character, 227, 22S , enters London, 
229 , indifferent to the succession, 
231 , unpopular} of, 237, 238 , 

Bohngbroke and, 241, 242, oaths 
of allegiance to, 243 , overtures of 
the Duke of Oileans to, 344 , clans 
loyal to, 247, hostility of Chailes 
XII to, 249 , speech to parliament, 
264, 265 , quairels with the Prince 
of Wales, 270 , reconciled, 271 , 
pui chases Bremen and \erden, 272, 

274, 275 , arrests Swedish ambas- 
sador, 275, 276 , apprehensive of 
Russia, 277 , jealous of the Punce of 
Wales, 278 , disputes with Walpole, 

275, 279 , anxious for investiture of 

the duchies, 280 , and Sir G Byng, 
2S1, 283 , parliament and, 2S4 , dis- 
like for Peter the Great, 285, 311, 
and the pacification of the north, 
286, 287 , scheme for alienating 

Hanover, 2go, 304 n 1 , favours 
the peerage bill, 292 , appoints lords 
regent, 296 , and the South Sea 
Company, 297 , returns to England, 
298 , libels on, 304 , plot to seize, 
307 , Lord Macclesfield a favourite 
of, 331 , death and character of, 333, 
333 » 334 » compact with George II, 
336 , clemency, 308 , pardons Bo- 
lingbroke, 309 , and the Platen 
marriage, 310 , against Carteret’s 
foiexgn policy, 31 1, supports Wal- 
pole against Bohngbroke, 312, 
creates Alan Brodrick a peer, 315 , 
and the treaty of Hanover, 325 , hzs 
friction with Prussia, 326, 327 , on 
the surrender of Gibraltar, 337 , and 
the French Protestants, 339, and the 
marriage of Prince Frederick, 342 , 
authorities on, App I , 509-5 11 

George II (George Augustus, Duke 
of Cambridge, Electoral Prince of 
Hanover, afterwards Elector) at 
Oudenarde, 117 and n x, 228 , de- 
mand for writ of summons of, 2x6, 
Prince of Wales, 228, 233, 238, 271, 
278 , affronts the Duke of Newcastle, 
289 , retnes to Leicester House, 290, 
forms a party, 291, 297 , plot to seize, 
307 , his friends impeach Macclesfield, 
332, his accession, 334, 335 » com- 
pared with George 1 , 336 , early 
ears of, 34 x , supports the excise 
ill, 346 , supports the empire against 
France, 350 , for relief to dissenters, 
354 ; chooses wife for Prince of 
Wales, 355 , relations of, with Freder- 
ick, Pnnce of Wales, 356-357 , influ- 
ence over, of Queen Caroline, 357-358 , 
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attitude of, towards Walpole, 361 , 
and Maria Theresa, 367, 373 , the 
Hanoverian troops, 373 , he heads his 
troops, 375 , attitude of, towards Cai- 
teret, 382, and the Pelhams, 41 1 , 
attitude of, towards Pitt, 412, 4^.5, 446 , 
his electoral policy, 420 421, 436, 
439 » on Pelham’s death, 430 , and 
convention of Westminster, 448 , on 
Admiral Byng, 449 450 , he resolves 
to form a Ministry, 450-451 , death of, 
472, 477 , character of, 478 , authori 
tics on, App I , 511-516 
George of Denmark, Prince, lord high 
admiral, 19 , provision for, 27, 40 , 
and occasional conformity, 32, 62, 
123 , his council, 125, 128, 130 , and 
the queen, 133 , dislikes Somers, 138 , 
his death, 139, 161 

George, Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George III , 2, 424 
George William of Celle, 227 
Georgia, colony of, 343, 37 6 
German ministers of George I , 332 and 
n 1 

German princes, 158, 205, 226, 3x1 
German troops at Blenheim, 51, 55, 
56 

Germany, enlistment of troops m, 15 , 
French m, 48 , war in, 1x4 , phil- 
osophy in, 315 , king’s dominions in, 

324 

Gerona, 112 

Gertruydenberg, conferences at, 157, 
159* 170* 186, 187, 206 
Gheet, the Great, 76, 80 
Gheet, the Little, 76, 80 
Ghent, 8, 116, xx8, ng, 199, 237, sur 
render of, 388 

Gibbons, Grinling, sculptor, 497 
Gibbs, James, architect, 497, 498 
Gibraltar, Rooke ordered to take, 12 , 
taken, 60, 61, 62 , besieged by 

Spaniards, 64 , England and, 78 , 
Marshal Tessd at, 85 , negotiations 
as to, 187 , troops from, 189 , to be 
held, X95 , formal cession of, 206 , 
Stanhope ready to surrender, 281, 
309 , Spam demands, 322, 323, 328 , 
alliance to recover, 325, 328, be- 
sieged by Spam, 330, 336, siege 
abandoned, 337, demand for, waived, 
338 , question of, 376, 442, 443, 447 

G&altar, Straits of, xg 
Gin act, the, 350, 351 
Gladsmuir See Prestonpans 
Glasgow, 104, 255, 320, attitude of, 
towards the young pretender, 395, 
Glencoe, Massacre of, X03 
Glenfinnan, 391, 392 


Glenshiel, battle of, 284 

Gloucestershire, address from, 27 

Godolphin, Sidney, Lord (afterwards 
Earl of), 1, 2 , lord treasurer, 3 , for 
war, 4 , and whigs, 26, 67, 68 , 
action on the occasional conformity 
bill, 37, and Scottish plot, 39, as 
financier, 40, 45 , and Nottingham, 
42 , and a middle party, 43, 44 , and 
St John, 46 , on Hooke’s victory, 62, 
on Lord Gahvay, 63 , the High Church 
party and, 66 , and the war, 69 , in- 
difference to religious questions, 73 , 
on Dutch credit, 84 , Shovel 1 and, 
92, and the Scots, 95, 96, 97, and 
the commons, 99, selects commis 
sioners for union, 101, 107 , plans 
invasion of S France, 111 , resolute 
for wai, X15 , his success, 122, re 
commends Sunderland, 123 , created 
an earl, 124, and the junta, 125, 
and Harley, 126, 127, and the first 
parliament of Great Britain, 128 , 
attacked by Rochester, 129 , betrayed 
by St John, 130, and Harley, 131 
133 , 1 Ker of Kersland and, 135 , and 
Jacobite prisoners, 137 , supports 
Somers, 13S , offers resignation, 139, 
compromises with whigs, 140 , his 
correspondence with St Germain’s, 
143 , borrows from the bank, 155 , 
and the junta, x6o , friction with the 
queen, 16 1 , and Mrs Masham, 163 , 
nicknamed Volpone, 165 , at New- 
market, 170, deceived by Shrews- 
bury, 17X , is dismissed, 172, X75 , 
alienation of Somers from, 173 , 
patron of Addison, 177 , Peterborough 
and, 179 , accused of conspiracy, 194 , 
protest against ministerial action, xgg , 
Anne’s affection for, 222, death of, 
223 

Gordon, 246 

Gordon, Alexander, Jacobite general, 
255, 261 

Gordon, Duchess of (Elizabeth Gordon), 
184 

Gordon, Duke of (George Gordon), 246, 


255 

Gore, Baron, Swedish minister, 275, 
276, 283, 285 

Gorz, Baron von Schlitz-, Hanoverian 
minister, 226 
Gothenburg, 249, 277 
Gower , Lord, privy seal, 370, 383 
Grafton, Duke of (Charles Fitzroy), 
307, 315, 3x6, 346 

Gramont, Duke de, at battle of Dettm- 


gen, 374 375 

Granby, Marquis of, “ the mob’s hero,” 
462 , commander of the British con 
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tingent under Prince Ferdinand, 471 , 
at Warburg, 472 
Grant, the clan, 262 

Grantham, Earl of (Heniy Nassau 
Auverquerque), 28 
Gray, Thomas, 485 
Gra\don, John, vice-admiral, iS, 41 
Great Britain, commercial interests of, 
5 , sympathises with Gevennois, 20 , 
poor rates, 1 12 , Protestant refugees 
m, 141, 142 , contemplated union 

with Ireland, 143 , Holland and, 146 , 
demands Newfoundland, 147 , and the 
evacuation of Spam, 155 , feeling in, 
196 , Jacobites in, 239, 249 , estranged 
from France, 240, discontent in, 241 , 
gnevances against Sweden, 274 , A 1 
beroni plans invasion of, 28 1, 2S3 , 
preparations against invasion, 28 j. , 
crippled by the South Sea bubble, 
287, Ireland and, 313, 3x4, protects 
against the CLtend Company, 322 , 
trade of and the treaty of Vienna, 
323 , concludes treaty of Hanoxer 
(1725), 323, 324 , debt of to George 
I , 333 , alliance with France and 
Spam (treaty of Seville), 337, 33 8 , 
growing friction between France and, 
339 

Green, Thomas, merchant-captain, too 
G reenng, 250 
Greenshields, 201 
Greenwich, 228, 239, 331 
Greg, William, betrays stxte docu- 
ments, 131, 132, 1 33 
Gregorian Calendar, the, 423 
Grenville, George, 356, 383, 130, trea- 
surer of the navy, 446 
Grenville, James, 446 
Grenville, Richard See Temple, Eail 
Griffin, Loid (Edward GnfHn), 136 
Gross Heppach, 51 
Guadalaxara, 89, 90 
Guadarrama Mountains, 89 
Guardian, The , 213 
Gudina, 156 

Guelderland, Spanish, or Upper, 16, 
147, 150, 15X 

Guelders taken by Marlborough, 16 
Guernsey, Lord (Heneage Finch), 267 
Guienne, 91* 

Guinea Company, the French, 187 
Guiscard, Marquis de, 91, 92 and n x, 
x 8 x, 184, 335 

Gunning, Maria (Lady Coventry), 502 
Gustavos Adolphus, King of Sweden, 

1x3 

Gyllenborg, Count, Swedish ambas- 
sador, 275, 376, 279 

Habeas Corpus Act, 243, 247, 307 j 


Habsburg, house of See al o \utairio, 
ib, 106 

Haddock, Admnal, in wai v ith Spam 
361-363* 36S, 371 

Hague, receipt of new s of William III ’s 
death at the, 3 , Archduke Charles 
arnves at, 23, Marlborougii airrves 
at, 49 75, 78, 79, 91 , leaves, 113, 
157, 178 , Petkum minister the, 
119 , letter of Marlborough from, 123 > 
Marlborough at, 170, British en\oy 
at, 1S6 , Chesterfield at, 335 
Hainault, 82 
Haine, river, 152 

Halifax, Lord, afterwards Farl o? 
(Charles Montagu), omitted from the 
pnv/ council, 1 , charged with ir- 
regularities m accounts, 3 j , disposi- 
tion, 36, financial talent, 40, 12*,, 
one of the junta, 67, S3, 93, 122 , and 
Marlboiough, 125, 160, 161 , Sir 
J ames Montagu, brother of, 133 , 
patron of Prior, 177 , opposes 0 \- 
foid’s ministry, igx , and the demands 
of France, 196 , denounces ** the re 
straining orders,” 199, opposed to 
the commercial treaty with France, 
207 , created an earl, 229 , death of, 
2-jS, 248 

Halifax, second Earl of (George Mon- 
tagu-Dunk), 429 
Hallam, Henry, historian, 353 
Halley, Edmund, 480 
Hamburg, 272 

Hamilton, fourth Dule of (James 
Hamilton), 04, 103, 105, 106, 136, 
204 , killed m a duel, 205 
Hamilton, general, m Swedish service, 
249 

Hamilton, Sir David, physician, 179 
Hamilton, William Gerard, “ single 
speech Hamilton,” 438, 

Hampshire, 347 
Hampton Court, 278 
Hanau, 374, 375 

Handel, George Fredeucfe, 355 , the 
Dettmgen Te Deum, 377 , George II ’s 
favourite, 489 

Hanmer, Sir Thomas, hxs ^representa- 
tion,” 194 , deserts the Jacobites, 207 ; 
votes against the commercial treaty 
with France, 208 , on Marlborough’s 
retirement , 223 n x , speaker, 225 , 
refuses office, 230 » displaced from 
speakership, 233 , defends Schism 
Act, 29X 

Hanover, 2x6, 224, 3x0, 3x6, 323, 331, 
332 

Hanover, court of, 217, 225, 277, 285, 

3 XX 

Hanover, Elector of, Ernest Augustus, 
226 See also George I and George 
II. 
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Hanover, Electorate of, joins the grand 
alliance, 7 , house of, 40, 70, 106, 150 , 
Marlborough and Eugene visit, 115 , 
English re c ident at, 1S3 , Punce Fie- 
denck at, 228 , jealous of Prussia, 230 , 
visits to, 271 , nervous of Russia, 273 , 
and Sweden, 274, 275, 2S6, 287 , and 
Prussia, 2S6 , Craggs at, 301 , George 
I visits, 30S , relations of, to Prussia, 
31 1 , and to the empire, 325 , interests 
of, 333, 350 , interests of, opposed to 
British, 364 , the treaty of neutrality, 
367, 368 , British attitude towards, 
37^-373, 377 , the neutrality vio 
latcd, 3S1 , and abandoned, 385 , 
Pitt's attitude towards, 437, 43S , it 
is abandoned to France, 453 
Hanover, house of, 216, 222, 280, 331 
Hanover tones, the, 171, 208, 214, 215, 
319, 223, 270 

Hanover, treaty of, 324, 325, 327, 329, 
340 

Hanoverian residents See Bothmer, 
Schutz, Kreienberg 

Hanoverian troops, at Malplaquet, 153 , 
m English pay, 226 , at Vienna, 22 b j 
Harcourt, Henri, Due d% marshal ofj 
France, i 3 g 

Harcourt, Sir Simon, attorney-general, 
afterwards lord, 130, 133, 139, 16S, 
174, lord keeper, 177, 179, 194 , allied 
with Bohngbroke, 209 , chancellor, 
209, 220 , at trial of Oxford, 288 , ex- 
cluded from act of grace, 289 , leads 
tones in lords, 302 
Hardmg, printer, 318 
Hardwicke, Earl of (Philip Yorke), chief 
justice, afterwards chancellor, 352, 
353 » against war, 377, attacks 
Carteret's policy, 382 , his “ heritable 
jurisdictions 99 bill, 409 , his “ mar 
nage act,” 428, for war, 359, cie- 
ated an earl, 430 , resigns chancellor- 
ship, 446 , opposes enlistment of 
Highlanders, 448 

Hardy, Sir Charles, Admiral, 456-457 
Hare, Dr Francis, afterwards Bishop 
of Chichester, 177 

Harley, Edwaid, auditor of the ex- 
chequer, 172, 180, 181, 184, 210, 295 
Harley, Robert (afterwards Earl of 
Oxford), 2 , speaker, 25,40, releases 
De Foe, 33 , moderation o£ 36, 42, 
43, 44 , and St John, 46 , and the 
tones, 66 , and the war, 69 , selects 
commissioners for union, 101 , and 
De Foe, 103 , his correspondents in 
Scotland, 104, 106 , secretly advises 
Anne, 123, X24, 125, 126 , and Mrs 
Masham, 126, 127 , betrays Godol- 
phm, 130 , has audiences of the 


queen, 131 , Marlborough denounces, 
132 , and Greg, 132 , resigns, 133, 
I34> *38 , his intrigues, 160, 162 , 
nicknamed Janus, 165 , supports 
Sacheverell, 1 66, 169 , his method 
with the queen, 170 , intrigues with 
Mrs Masham, 172 , chancellor of the 
exchequer, 173 , his ministry, 174 , 
overtures to Marlborough, 175 , and 
the press, 177 , and the cleigy, 17& 9 
and the extreme tones, 1S0, ifc>i , 
stabbed by Gui^card, 1S2, 183, 235 , 
created Earl of Oxford, etc , 183 , 
difficulties of, 184 , and the South 
Sea company, 1S5 , negotiates v ith 
Fiance, 186 , approaches Marl- 
borough, 189, 190, Plunkett and, 
194,, and the Asicnto, 195, and the 
succesdon to France, 197, and bt 
John, 198 , denies separate negotia- 
tions, 199, xnspirei of De Foe, 200, 
opposes dissolution of union with 
Scotland, 202 , intrigues against Bol- 
mgbioke, 203, supports the treaty of 
commerce with France, 207 , ap- 
proaches the Hanover tones, 208, 
mci easing weakness, 2og , deserted 
by Lady Masham, 310, 216 , his advice 
to the pretender, 211, 21 > , and the 
Elector of Hanover, 214 , consents to 
purge the army of whigs, 2 16 , favours 
the Hanoverian succession, 217 , em- 
barrassed by the schism bill, 218, 
promotes an inquiry into Bolxngbroke’s 
conduct, 219 , dismissed, 219, charges 
Bolmgbroke with corruption, 220 , 
hopes from George 1 , 222 , and Marl- 
borough, 223, 224, leception of by 
George 1 , 229 , does homage, 232 , 
allusion to, 233 , impeached of high 
treaoon, 235, 236, sent to the towei, 
237, popular with Jacobites, 23b, 
his son-m-law arrested, 248 , Lech- 
mere and, 269, his trial, 288, and 
acquittal, 289 , opposes mutiny bill, 
290 , his creation of peers, 291 , op 
poses the peerage bill, 292 , and the 
South Sea company, 293 , his sec- 
retary, 303, death of, 312, his 
ministry, 315 
Harley, Thomas, envoy to Hanover, 
216, 224, 289 

Harrington See Stanhope, William 
Hartley, David, 480 
Harwich, 49 

Haver sham. Lord (Sir John Thompson), 
69 , 97 

Havre, vessels for the pretender at, 242, 

249. 

Hawke, Admiral, bravery of, 379 , a 
Belleiele, 415 , victorious at Quibero t 
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467-469, successful service 0^ 455, 

457 , 150 , 477 
Hawles, bn John, i 63 
Hawley, General, succeed* Maishal 
Wade, 4-02, defeated at Eallirh 
Muir, 403-404 , retained m command 
of ca\a 7 ry, 404 

Hay, I ord Charles, his salutation to 
the French infantry , 3S7 n 1 
Ilearne, Ihomas, antiquarv, 93, 16*4 
Heathficld, Lord (Ceoige Augu tus 
Eliott), at Emsdoif, 471 
Hedges, Sir Charles, secretary of stite, 
4, 62, 90, 92, 123 , aismis&ed, 124 
Heinsms, Ai tome, g i? id pensionary of 
Holland, 6, proposes the Archdi kc 
Charles for the ciown of Spam, 11 , 
concerts a LC great design ” with Marl- 
borough, 15, t6, 37, France ne- 

gotiates w ith, 69, and England, 78, 
83, 91 , letter from Marlborough to, 
135, Peter the Great and, 145, 
Torcy on, 1*47, and Torcy, 148, and 
England, 149, 150 
Helchen, 82 
Henley, Sir Robert, 451 
Hennequm, Dutch diplomatist, 85 n 1 
Ilenry IV , king, 16S 
Henry VII , king, 168 
Henshaw, James, citvd, 399 
Herrcnhauoen, 226, 353 See also 

Hanover, court 

Hervey, Lord (John Hervey), afterwards 
Eail of Bristol, created a peer, 35 
Hervey, , Lord (John Hervey), author of 
the memoirs, 2S0, 340, 341, 342, 346, 
357 - 358 , 370 

Hesse Cassel, 50, 55, 152, 154, 326 
Hesse- Daimstadt, George, Prince of, 12, 
*3, 59, 60, 64, 86, 87 
Hessians, troops, 55 
Heurne, xx6, 1x7 

High Church party, the, 31, 65, 66, 67, 
71, 141, 164, 168, 200, 208, 217, 232, 
236, 306, 3x5 

Hill, Abigail, afterwards M s and Lady 
Masham See Masham 
Hill, John, colonel, afterwards major- 
general, 162, 163, 182, 189, 199 
Hill, Richard, diplomatist, 36 
Hillsborough, Lord, 438 
Hoadly, Dr Benjamin, Bishop of Ban- 
gor, afterwards of Winchester, 291, 
342, 480 

Hoare, Sir Robert, banker, 13 7 n x 
Hobbes, Thomas, philosopher, 105 
Hochstadt, 52, 54, 57 
Hoffmann, J P , Prussian envoy, 238, 
253 n 2 

Hogarth, William, 350, 395, 423, 487, 
496 


Hohenfr edberg, battle of, sSg 
Holbarne, Vice Admnal, 454 
Holdernesse, Robert D’Arcy, fourth Earl 
of, secretary for the soutnern depart 
^ ent » 4 ^ 5 » 44^, 4.47, lemstated, 451 
Holland, sympathy, in for the Ce\ennoi'., 
20, Aichdul e Chailes in, 23, extra- 
ordinary mission from, 26 , Marl 
borough embaiks for, 59, leekng ip, 
78, trade of, 107, states of, 117 n 1, 
146, 1S6, 134, 205 , interests o£ sacn 
feed, 206 , escape of Jacobites to, 
262, Swedish ambassadoi to, 276, 
protests against the imperial Osi.cn j 
C ompany, 322 , accedes to trcat\ 
of Hanover, 324, treaty- of peace 
between Emperor and, 330 
Holstein Gottorp, Duke oi, 8, 311 
Ilolt, Sir John, chief justice ot the 
queen’s bench, 101 
Holywell, Marlborough’s house, 22 { 
Home, Kail of (A^andei Homel, 24/, 
393 

Ilonywood, Philip, bngadici, 17S 
Iloole, Nathaniel, Jacobite, 13*4 
Hopl ins, Eds\ard, 314 
Hopsonn, Sir 1 homas, vice-admiral, 1 4 
Hopoonn, Edward, vice-admiral, 326 
Hosier, Fiancis, vice admira 1 , 3-6, ad 
miral at Porto Bello, 365 
How, John Grubham, 27, 4.1 
Howe, Commodoie bn \vilham, latci 
lifth Viscount, 455 
Hudson’s Bay, 187, 20G 
Huguenot merchants, 137 
Huguenots, ixo, 206, 264, 339 
Hull, town of, 98 
Hume, David, 480 
Hungary, 226 

Hungary, insurrection in, /, 16, ^ 3 , 57, 
3^9 

Huntly, Marquis of (Alexander Gordon), 
246, 255, 258 
Huske, General, 403 
Huxclles, Marquis d\ French diploma- 
tist, 196 

Huy, iortress of, x6, 76, 150 
Ilyde See Rochester 
Hyeres, battle of, 378 379 

Iberville, d’, French ambassador, 212, 
22X, 234 

Ilay, Earl of (Archibald Campbell), 
afterwards third Duke of Aig>d, 
270, 320, 332 , supports Walpole 

347 , 34 S 

Ilbesheim, convention of, 59 
India, 322 , brench and British interests 
*n, 377 , 433 > 432 , 473 et sqq 
Indies See West 

Ingoldsby, Brigadier, at Fontenoy, 386 
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Ingolstadt, 53 
Innsbruck, 284 
Inverary, 251 

Inverness, 246, 260, 262, 284 
Ireland, affairs of, 71, 72, 74, troops 
m, 105 , German Protestants m, 142 
143 , Wharton’s administration, 143 , 
nationalist party, 143 , Phipps, chan- 
cellor of, 168, 213 , Ormonde, lord- 
lieutenant of, 174 , pretender and, 
1S4 , troops from, 1S9 , Sunderland, 
lord lieutenant of, 229 , Brodrick, 
chancellor of 229 , Church of, and 
the pretender, 239, 259 , additional 
troops for, 265 , friction with Eng- 
land, 312, 313 , its currency, 314 , 
and Wood’s halfpence, 314-3x9 
Ireland, lords lieutenant of See Ro 
Chester, Ormonde, Pembroke, Whar- 
ton, Sunderland, Townshend, Bolton, 
Grafton, Carteret, Dorset, Chester 
field, Harrington 

Irish brigade, the (m the Fiench ser- 
vice), 56, 386 

Irish cavalry (in the French seivice), 
350, 405 

Irish Jacobites, 319 

Irish officers (m the French service), °65 
Irish privy council, 319 
Irish tenants, 142 
Irish trade, gg, 143, 313 
Irish troops (m the Spanish service), 
283* 336 
Irish whigs, 319 
Irwin, Lord, 298 

Italian opera, introduction of, into Eng- 
land, 488 489 

Italy, Austrian troops for, 8, imperial 
possessions m, x6 , French army m, 
48 , proposed campaign m, sg , Prus 
sian troops m, 79 , lost to France, 
80 , Peterborough goes to, 91 , French 
garrisons m, 109, 114 , grand alliance 
and, 1x2 , the Italian duchies, 1x3 , 
compensation proposed to France m, 
197, the succession to the duchies, 
280, 281, 321, 322, 337, 338 , Spaniards 
mvade south, 349 , relations of, with 
Spam, 371 

Jackson, British minister to Sweden, 
276 

Jacobites, the, 37, and the Scottish 
plot, 38, 93, 94, 96, and Scotland, 
103, 104, 105, xo6, 108, and Oude 
narde, 1x7, xx8 , and Almanza, X29 , 
and Greg’s case, 133 , an Scotland, 
136 , and the bank, 137 , after Mal- 
plaquet, 155 , and Sacheverell, x68 , 
and Harley’s ministry, 175, X76, x8o , 
favour dissolution of union with Scot- 


land, 202 , deserted by Hanmei, 207 , 
increased influence of, at court, 21 1 
a Jacobite envoy, 315 , Lady Ma&ham 
and the, 2x0 , suspected, 230 , and 
the accession of Geoige I , 224, 225 , 
excite riots, 232 , confounded with 
the tones, 233, overtuies to Boling- 
broke, 234 , and O ^ford, 236, 238 , 
and Roman catholics, 239 , incapacity 
of for organisation, 2f2, precautions 
against, 243, m Pans, 244, 245, m 
London, 246, ai rests of in Scotland, 
247, m Newcastle, 250, brought to 
London, 255 , and Scottish prisoners, 
265 , oppose the septennial bill, 26g ’ 
General Dillon, 269 , and George I ’s 
visit to Hanovei, 270, and Sweden, 
276, 277, revival of activity among, 
305 , agent of, m Petersburg, 312, 
and O^tend company, 321 , views of, 
on the dismissal of officers, 348 , and 
the Poiteous riots, 352 , Walpole and, 
367 , mentioned, 3S0-3S1, 383, 391, 
40S, 427-428 
Jamaica, 14, 42, 86 
James I (VI of Scotland), 93, 3x1 
James II , 3 , his widow, 38 , his illegi- 
timate son, the Duke of Berwick, 62 , 
his obstinacy, 123, 165, his expulsion, 
168, 171 , his grants, 200 , his heirs, 
213 

Janus, nickname of Harley, 165 
Jedburgh, 252 

Jekyll, Sir Joseph, master of the rolls, 
45, 218 , and the South Sea directors, 
299 , and the liquor law, 351 
Jenkms, Robert, his ear and the Spanish 
war, 358-359* 360 
Jennmgs, or Jenyns, Sir John, 126 
Jennings, &11 John, admiral, 326 
Jersey, Countess of (Barbara Vilhers), 

234 

Jersey, Earl of (Edward Villiers), of the 
Church party, 4 , Jacobite, 42, X75, 
176 , dismissed, 45 , struck oft pi ivy 
council, 124, his death, 183 
Jesuits, the, T93 

Jews, 137 , feeling against, 428-429 
Johnson, Dr Samuel, cited, 383, 410, 
493 

Johnson, Sir William, 434 
Jonson, Ben, 165 

Joseph, Archduke, and George II , 421, 
425 , 

Junta, the, 67, 68, 71, 122, 124, 125, 
138, 139, x6o, i6x, 170 
Junta, the Hanoverian, 230, 278 

Karlskrona, 277 

Kaumtz, Austrian minister, 427# 

Keene, Benjkxmn, 327 
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Keene, Sir Benjamin, minister at Ma 
dud, 359 360, 363 and note, 4.21 
Kehl, 17 

Keith, Marshal, 2 yj 

Kelly, Re\ George, 305,306, 307 

Kelso, 251 

Kendal, Duchess of (Eimengarde Me- 
lusma \on der Schulenburg), 227, 301, 
309, 310, 312, 31 f, 329 
Kenmure, Viscount (William Gordon), 
250, beheaded, 266 
Kent, county of, 73, 244 
Kent, Earl, afterwards Marquis and 
Duke of (Heniy Grey), 45, 170 
Kent, Willi-m, 495 
Ker, John, of Rerslnnd, 135, 322 
Ker, Lord Mark, on Sir John Cope’s 
defeat, 394 
Kcrpen, river, 53, 54 
Keny, county of, 14 2 
Kessel, river, 53, 5 j. 

Kidder, Dr Richard, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, 21 

Kielmansegg See Darlington, Coun- 
tess of 

Kildrummy, castle of, 246 
Kilmarnock, Countess of, 102 
Kilmarnocl , fourth Earl of (William 
Boyd), trial and execution of, |oS- 
409 

Kilsyth, 255 

King, Sir Peter, afterwards Lord, chan 
cellor, 45, 218, 322 

King, Willi im See Dublin, Arch 
bishops of 

Kmnoull, Earl of (Thomas Hay), 247 
KmtaiJU 2S4 

Klostei-Zeven, convention of, 453, 454 
Kneller, Sir Godfrey, painter, 2, 496 
Knight, Robert, South Sea Company’s 
cashier, 2gg, 300 
Kohn, battle of, 451, 454 
Konigsegg, Count, 328, 385, 3S8 
Romgsmarck, Count, 227 
Krefeld, battle of, 455 
Kreienberg, Hanoverian resident, 184, 
223, 225 

La Bourdonnais, 4x6 
La Quadra, afterwards Marquis of Vil- 
! arias, 360 

Lagos, Portugal, 13, 60 

La Mothe, Comte de, French general, 

15* ** 8 

Lancashire, proposed descent on, 250, 
rebels m, 253, 254, 255, troops in, 
253 * executions in, 265 
Lancaster, 254 

Landau, fortress of, xx, 17, 59, 75 
Langholm, 252 

Languedoc, insurrection in, xg, 20, gx , 
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proposed I ingaom of, 121 , diversion, 
in, 15S 
Lamere, 153 

Lansdown, Lord (George G’nrville), 
210, 235, secretary at war, 24S, 51b 
Lauderdale, Dul e of (John Maitland) 
102 

Lauingen, 5S 
Laumheim, 51 
Law, General, 431 
Law, John, 294 
Law, William, jSo, 4S1 
Lawless, Patucl , 215 
Lawrence, Colonel Stringer, at Trichi- 
nopoly, 431 , m Foit St Geoige, 475 
Lawrence, St , liver, 6 
Layer, Chustopher, 30G , trial of, 307 
execution, 30S 

Leake, Su John, admiral, Co, Gx, 62, 64 , 
besieges Barcelona, 86 , relieves Bar- 
celona, 8S , occupies Sardinia, 120 , 
at Port Mahon, 121 , a lord of the 
admualty, 162, fhst lord, 174 
Lech, mer, 53 

Lechmere, Nicholas, afterwards Lord, 
21b, 269 

Lee, Sir George, 438 
Leeds, second Duke of (Peregrine Os- 
borne), admiral, 245 
L£gal, French general, 87, 89 
Lcgge, Henry Bilson, chancellor of the 
exchequer, 430 , and subsidies, 437 , 
of Leicester House party, 438 , resig 
nation of, 450 
Leghorn, 19, 338 

Leibniz, Gottfued Wilhelm, philoso- 
pher, 227 

Leicester House, Prince and Princess 
of Wales retire to, 290, the prince’s 
party at, 297, 332, 430, 437, 43S 
Leinster, Duke of Schomberg and See 
Schomberg 
Leipzig, X13 
Leith, 136, 251 
Leominster, 302 
Lenda, 156 

Lestock, Admiral, and Admiral Mathews,. 
379* 4^3 

L£vis, General, repulsed at Quebec, 472 
Lewarde, 187 

Lewis, Erasmus, Oxford’s secretary, 303, 
L’ Hermitage, secret political agent, 13 1, 
Lichfield, 142 

Liechtenstein, Antony, prince of, 23, xog, 
Liege, xo, x6, 76, 150 
Liegmtz, battle of, 472 
Ligonier, General, afterwards Earl, 375, 
382, 388, 395, 396-397* 412, 4X4-4*5» 
417. 

Lille, siege of, 1x8, 119, 121 , cession of 
demanded, 147, 158 
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Limburg, taken by Mai thorough, 16 
Limerick, county, 142 
Limerick, Lord, attacks Walpole’s 
administration, 369-370 
Linlithgow, 255 

Linlithgow, Earl of (George Living 
stone), 261 n 4 
L mz, 48 

Liquor trade, the, and pailiament, 350, 
351 352 

Lina, Duke of (James Francis Fitz- 
james), 327 

Lisbon 20, 23, 59, 61, 62, 63, 6 1, 86, 
88, 92, 112 

Liteiature of the eighteenth century - — 
Religious and ^peeal itive, 479 482, 

j.88 

Poetry and satire J.S2 4.87 
Dramatic, 487-488 
Tales and romances, 490 
Essays and journals, 491-494 
Newspapers, 493 
Epistolary, 495 
Li vet pool, 254 

Lloyd, Robert, of Aston, Salop, iGg 
Locke, John, 104 , influence of his philo- 
sophical writings, 479, 480, 481, 482 
Lockhart, James, of Carnwath, Jacobite, 

IOO, 103, 201, 203, 2^3, 247, 336 

London, gg , T36, 137, 141, 142, 145, 
157* *74, *7 S > *§7, 194, 195 , 203, 213, 
224, 229, 236, 238, 239, 244, 24G, 247, 
248, 254, 264, 265, 271, 275, 276, 280, 
294, 295, 302, 305, 314, 317, 3*9, 322, 
332, 346, 350, 35* _ f 

Bank of England, see Bank 
Burlington House, 347 
Charing Cross, 306 
Cockpit, the, 101, 182, 220 
Cornhill, 294 

Exchange, the Royal, 169 
Fleet prison, 3^3 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, 99 
Grub street, 182 
Haymarket 355 
Hoi bom, St Andrew’s, 170 
Hyde Park, ^05 

Kensington Palace, 220, 314 331 
Leicester House, see sub Leicester 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 355 
Newgate prison, 67, 182, 255, 265, 304 
St James’s Palace, 95, 240, 290, 305, 
346 

St Paul’s, 77, 88, 164 
Seven Dials, 314 
Strand, the, 167 
Temple, the, 167 
Temple Bar, 308 

Tower, the, 136, 162, xg2, 194, 237, 
249* 2 55* 267, 288, 289, 2go, 302, 
305, 306, 307, 308 


London (coat ) — 

Tower Hill, 266, 302 
Tyburn, 30S 

Westminster Abbey, 225, 301, 305, 
306 

Westminster Hall, 167, 28S, ^89 
Westminstei Palace, 99, 345 
Whitehall, 101, 1&1, 1S2 
London Assurance Company, 295 
London Gazette, The , 329 
London, loyalty of, 39^-399 
Longman, Thome s, founder of the 
publishing house of Loxigman, qg j. 
Lonsdale, Viscount (Henry Lowthei^, 
252, 298 

Lords, House of, alien peers m, 28 , 
and the occasional conformity bill, 
32, 33, quarrel with the Common , 
39, 40, appeal to the public, 40, its 
resolution as to Spain, 140, inquiry 
m*o Peninsular campaigns, 179, 
sw r amped with tw elve new peers, 193 , 
examines Arthur Moore, 219 , tries 
the rebel loids, 266, pai amount in 
parliament, 2S9, the opposition m 
the, 335 , throw out the pension bill, 
341 , defeat of ministers m, 347 
L’Orient, attack on, 413 
Loriame, Duke of, Francis Stephen, 
afterwards Grand Duke of Tuscany 
and Empeior, 350 

Lorxaine, Duke of, Leopold Joseph, 261 
Lorraine, the pretender m, 215, 217, 225, 

239, 230 , expelled from, 264 , Stanio 
laus of Poland and, 350 

Loudoun Campbells, the, at Preston- 
pans, 393, 391 

Loudoun, fourth Earl of (John Camp 
bell), commanding m Canada, 444, 
454 , recalled, 456 

Louis XIV , 6 , aids the Hungarian 
insurgents, 7, is supported by the 
Elector of Bavaria, 7, his grandson, 
17, 18 , and Fraser (Lord Lovat), 38 , 
mentioned, 57, sg, 62, 64, 76, 80, 84, 
and Spam, 87, iat , his persecutions, 
91, 113, ij.6, attempts to bribe Marl- 
borough, 147 , Philip V and, 148 , 
and the States- General, 149, and the 
Barrier treaty, 150, saying of, 151, 
and peace, 186, 197, 205, 212 , Marl- 
borough and, 2 24 , and the accession 
of George 1 , 225 , and Lord Stair, 

240 , raises money for the pretender, 
242, death of, 244, 246, and the 
Huguenots, 264, and Dunkirk, 272, 
consequences of death of, 273 

Louis XV , 197, 244, 282, 323, 339 , his 
queen, 349, the marriage of hio 
daughter, 364 , he declares war against 
England, 38X , at Calonne, 386, 387, 
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relations of, with Pn ^ce Charlc r 396 , 
his campaign m Holi*' ia, 414 , w 
of wai, 417 , character of, 41S 
Louisbourg, capture and importance of, 
390, 413, 456, 457, 158 
Louvain, 76 

Lovnt, Loid (Simon Fraser), 3s, 2#7, 
260, 262 , and the young pretender, 
380, trial and execution of, 409 
Lo>\ndes, Wilham, 219 
Lutzingen, 55 
Luxembourg, S2 
Lynar, Count, 453 
Lynn, 213 
Lyons, 155 

Lyttelto"*, George (later, first Lord 
L> t^clton), 356, 357, 360, 361, 3S3, 
430 , 43 &> 

L^ ttelton. Sir Thomas, j.36 

Macaulay, Loid (Thomas Bnbmgton 
Macaula\), histonan, 160 
Maccartney, George, general, 178, 205 
Macclesfield, second Eail of (George 
Parker), and Gregorian Calendar, 

423 

Macdonald, zEnens, 40S 
Macintosh, Brigadier, Jacobite, 251, 
265 

Macintosh, the clan, 251 
Maclean, S11 John, 39, before the pn\y 
council, 39 , pensioned, 40 , arrested 
and dischaiged, 136, Government 
*py, 24 8 and n 2 
Madagascar, 100 
Madias, 416, 475 

Madrid, 21, 85, 87, occupied by the 
Anglo-Portuguese army, 8g, 90, 109, 
no, march on, 156, 157, occupied 
by the British and Austrian army, 
157, Asicnto treaty signed at, 205, 
218, James Stanhope at, 230, Paul 
Methuen at, 273 , Ormonde and the 
pretender at, 283, 284 , Alberom 

banished from, 285, treaty of (1721), 
310, 321 , Ripperdd at, 322 , court of, 
320, 327, 338 , treaty of (1750), 4 21 
Maotricht, 8, 10, 50 , battle of, 4 14-415 
Mahan, Captain, American naval his 
tonan, 468 

Mahomet, George I.*s page, 231 
Maine, Duchess of, 283 
Maine, Duke of; his plot, 282, 283 
Mamtenon, Madame de, wife of Louis 
XIV , 264 

Mainz, Elector of, 57* 

Malaga, battle off, 6x, 62, 65 
Malplaquet, 152, battle of; X53, 154, 
240 

Manchester, city of, Jacobites m, 397, 
change of feeling in, 400 
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Manchc^ci, Eail of (Charles Montagu), 
secretary of state, 4 0 

“Ma lche^ter Regiment, the ” 397 401, 
joS 

Mandeville, Bernard, 480 
Mauley, Mrs Mar* dc la Ruipre, 
authoress, her A f e*a 4 ila^t's, 162 
Mann, Horace, 3S0 
Mann, Robeit, 191 

Mansell, Sir Thomas, afterwaids Lord, 
45 * *33 

Mantua, iS, 109 

Mar, Earl of (John Ei^kne), 103 , sec- 
ici/ny for Scotland, 20b, suspected 
of Jacobm^m, 220, dismissed, 229, 
turns J icobue, 245 , proclaims the 
pretender, 246, his influence, 247, 
inactivity of, 24S, 250, 251 , his dis- 
patches, 250, advances to Sherirt 
Muir, 255 , commands Jacobites at 
battle, 356, 257 , created a duke by the 
pretender, 260, escapes to France, 
261 , at Avignon, 269 
Marchmont, first Earl of (Sir Patrick 
Hume), 95, 101, io^, 347 
Marchmont, second Earl of See Pol- 
war th 

Maidyck, 240, 277 
Margate, 29S 

Maria Theiesa, Queen of Hungary, 
afterwards Empiess, 323, 338, ac- 
cession of; 366 , she summons George 
II, 367, political fortunes of, 371- 
372, relations of, with France, 372, 
and convention of Turin, 376 , and 
the Hanoverian troops, 384 , her 
“ Silesian madness,” 388-389 , corre- 
spondence of, with Mme de Pomp- 
adour, 444, 463 

Marischal, the Earl (George Keith), 
246, 260, 283, 284 

Marlborough, third Duke of (Charles 
Spencer) resigns his command, 377 , 
re-offers his services, 380, requests 
command under Prmce Ferdinand, 
456, dies, 460, mentioned, 356 
Marlborough, Countess of, afterwards 
Duchess, Queen Anne’s favomite, x, 
2, declines a duchy, 10, influence 
with Anne, 35, 70, Godolphm and, 
66, Peterborough and, 86, supports 
Sunderland, 123 , suspects Harley, 
134 , and Abigail Hill, 126 , a friend 
of Robert Walpole, 133 , quarrels with 
the queen, 139, Marlborough to, 155 , 
suspects Somers of venality, x6x , 
favours appointment of Orford to 
admiralty, 162 , attacks on, 162 , 
and Mrs Masham, 163 , alienation of 
Somers from, 173 , Harley’s overtures 
to, 175, St John and, 178, attacked, 
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in The Examiner , 17S , writes to the 
queen, 179 , hei character of the 
queen, 323, death of, 304 
Marlborough, Earl of; afterwards Duke 
of (John Chui chill), his military talents, 
1 , his political views, 1 , made captain- 
general, 3 , envoy to Holland, 3,6, for 
war, 4, joins the army m the Nether- 
lands, g , escapes capture, 10 , returns 
to England ana is created duke, 10 , his 
second campaign, 15 , is censured by 
the Dutch, 16 , protests to the Statee- 
General, 16, parliamentary congra- 
tulations to, 35, friends of, vote with 
whigs, 26 , thanksgiving for successes 
of, 26, and the whigs, 34, hostility 
of tones, 35 , works against the 
second occasional conformity bill 
but votes for it, 37, and the Scottish 
plot, 39, 41 , and Nottingham, 42 , 
and a middle party, 43 , and St John, 
46 , his plans for 1704, 48, 49, 50 
meets Eugene, 51 , storms the Schel 
lenbeig, 52 , his movements, 53 , 
marches to jom Eugene, 54 , at Blen- 
heim, 55, 56, 57 , alter Blenheim, 58, 
59 , returns to England, 59 , consulted 
as to Gibraltar, 62 , Woodstock granted 
to, 63 , and the Duke of Buckingham, 
67 , and the whigs, 68 , on Spain, 
69 , and a campaign on the Moselle, 
75 , 76 , m the Netherlands, 76, 77 , 
at Vienna and Berlin, etc , 79 , in 
Brabant, 80, at Ramillies, 80, 81, 
captures Courtray, 82 , nominated 
governor of the Netherlands, 83 , and 
the Dutch, 84, 85 , and Peterborough, 
88 , and Guiscaxd, 91 , returns to 
London (1704), 99 , advice on Spam, 
109, in , visits Charles XII , 113 , 
his campaign m 1707, 114 , and the 
Elector George, 115 , at Oudenarde, 
1x6, X17, proposes to march on Paris, 
xx8, captures Lille, 119, his opinion 
of Galway, 120 , and Godolphm, 122 , 
and Sunderland, 123 , pennon to, 124 , 
and the junta, 125 , Harley and, 126 , 
and St John, 127 , and the first par- 
liament of Great Britain, 128, at- 
tacked by tones, X29, betrayed by 
Harley and St John, 130 , denounces 
Harley, 132, supported by Admiral 
Churchill, 133 , and Jacobite prisoners, 

136 , supports the Bank of England, 

137 , Anne appeals to, 138 , his cor- 
respondence with St Germain's, X43 , 
organises campaign for 1709, and the 
preliminaries of peace, 146, 147, 148 , 
on Dunkirk, 149 , refuses to sign 
Barrier treaty, 150 , reassures Prussia, 
X5X , besieges Toumay, 152 , at Mal- 


plaquet, 153, 154, 155 , plan of cam 
paign of, 157 , takes Douay, 15S , alien- 
ates Lord Halifax, 160, 161 , asks for 
a patent for life, X62 , denounces Mrs 
Masham, 163 , Shrewsbury and, 170 

171 , emperor opposes dismissal of, 

172, Addison's panegyric on, 177 > 
returns to London, 17S , ill-health of, 
179 , supports Galway m the Lords, 
179 , tones and, 180, opposes Villars, 
187 , penetrates the French lines, 188 , 
overtures to by Oxford, 189, igo, 
secures the defeat of Oxford's minis 
try, 191 , dismissed the army, 192, 
193 , accused of a conspiracy, 194 , 
consequence of his dismissal, 200 , 
Hanmer and, 207 , omitted from the 
regency, 223 , well received by George 
I , 229, as a statesman, 230, 245, 
inactivity of, 248, 251, Argyll and, 
255 , fails the pretender, 262 , discards 
the army, 243 , distrusted by Stanhope, 
248, 251, Argyll and, 255, fails the 
pretender, 262 , resigns captain- 
generalship, 300, death of, 304, 
former officers of, 307 

Marsin, Count de (Ferdinand), marshal 
of France, 17, 50, 51, 55, 56, 75, 80 
Martin, Commodore, 372 
Mary of Modena, ex-queen, 38, 224, 239, 
240 

Mary II , her death, 1 
Masham, Mrs , afterwards Lady, 126, 
138 , triumphant, 139 , her intrigues, 
160, 162, 172, 175 , her brother, 182 , 
supports Bohngbroke, 210, is bribed 
by him, 219, her charactei of the 
queen, 222 

Masham, Samuel, afterwards Lord, 193 
“ Mat's Peace," 1&7 

Mathews, Admiral, in Mediterranean, 
372-372 » off Toulon, 379 , and Admiral 
Lestock, 379, 413* 

Maubeuge, x88 

Mayn waring, Arthur, auditor of the 
exchequer, 180 

Mead, Dr Richard, physician, 308* 
Mechlin, 8* 

Mecklenburg, 273, 273 
Medina, Sir Solomon, 192 
Mediterranean, the command of the, 12, 
20, 62, 65, 78, 121, xag, 187, 477, 
France and Venice in the, 1x2 
Mehaigne, river, 15, x6, 80 
Meldert, 77, 1x4 
Memn, 82, 151 

Mercy, Count, imperialist general, 155. 
Meredyth, Thomas, general, 178 
Merioneth, 45, 

Mesnager, French diplomatist, 187 
Messina, 281, 
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Methuen, John, ex lord chancellor of 
Ireland, envoy to Portugal, 23, 9 2 
Methuen, Paul, en oy to Portug il, 23, 
60, 85, 113 , acti ig seciet^iy of tate, 
271, 279 , envoy to Madrid, 273 
Me huen treaty, 23, 207 
Metz, So 

Meuse, river, 9, 15, 16, 49, 7G, 150 
Mexico, it 

Midle*on, Viscount (Alan Brodncl ), 
chancellor of Ireland, 229, 301, 315, 
3x6, 31S, resigns, 319 
Milan, Spanish troops in, 8 , Victor 
Amadeas and, iS , treaty of, 109 
Militia bill, the, 43S, i39, 41S, 449 
Miras, Marquis das, Poituguese general, 
63, 87, 88, 89 
Minden, battle of, 160-462 
Minorca, projected attempt on, 90, 120, 
X2X , cession of, J49, 150, 1S9, 206 , 
alliance for the recovery of, 325, 376, 
loss of, 440 143 
Mirepoix, Duke de, 436 
Mir Jafar, Nawab of Bengal, 47 t75 

Mississippi, the, river, 339 
Mississippi scheme, the, 20 j., 205 
Mist, Nathaniel, puntei, 301 
Moffat, 250 

Mohammed All, 431-432 
Mohocks, the, 194 
Mohun, Lord (Charles Mohun), 203 
“ Moidait, Seven men of,*’ 391 
Monckton, Brigadier, at Quebec, 464 , 
wounded, 466 

Mons, 82, 119, 152 , fall of, 41^ 
Montagu, Edward Wortley, 14 1 
Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley, x^x, 248, 
495 

Montagu, Sir James, solicitor- general, 


Montcalm, Marquis of, sets out foi 
Canada, 444 , success of, 454 , 
besieged m Quebec, 464-466, death, 
466 

Monteleone, Count de, Spanish envoy, 
322 

Montespan, Madame de, 59 

Monthermer, Marquis of, afterwards 
Duke of Montagu (Ralph Montagu), 
97 

Montjuich, fort, 87 

Montpellier, 159 

Montreal, fall of, 473. 

Montrose, 260 

Montrose, Duke of (James Graham), 
229, 347 

Moore, Arthur, 182, 207, 2x9, 289 

Moravia, 48 

Mordaunt, General Sir John, 432 , 
court-martialed, 454 

Moreau, French banker, 182 
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Moilev, Mr and Mrs (Prince George 
and Queen Anne), 12^, 126, 170 
Mortimer, Earl See Harley, Robert 
Morton, Ihomas, 145 
Moselle, ri\er, projected campaign on 
the, 16, 49, 50, 75, 115 
Mosley, name assumed by Strickland, 
qu vtd 

Munich, 52, 59 

Munster, Duchess of See Kendal, 
Duchess of 

Munster, tieaty of, 150 
Murray, Brigadier J^mes, in Canadian 
\\?r, j.6 1, 466, 472 473 
Muiray, Lord George, advises Prince 
Charles Edward, 392, 396, 39s, 400, 
401, 404, 405 

Murray, William, created Lord Mans- 
held, 445 

Musgraie, Sir Christopher, 10 
Mustapha, George I *s page, 231 
Mutiny Act (17x2), 221, (171S), 290, 
( 1747 ). 419 . (1748), + 30 , (1749), 4 JO. 

Nairne, Lord (Lord William Murray), 
266 

Namur, 76, 80, 82, 350 , fall of, 412 
Naples, Leopold I *& designs on, xi, 
18, 19, 23 , Joseph I and, 109, 113 , 
Louis XIV and, 147 , Sir G Byng’^ 
fleet at, 281 , Charles (Don Carlos) 
King, 371-372 

National debt, the, 288, 293, 294 
Navarre, 89, 121 

Navy, v higs dismissed from the, 203* 
Neapolitan troops, 86, 87 
Nebel, river, 54 
Neckar, river, 50 

Netherlands, the, 8 , reinforcements for, 
15 , defence of, 49 , Marlborough 
marches from, 50 , the French in, 75, 
76 , Marlborough in, 77, 80 , Spanish, 
83, 83, X15, 12X, 145, 147 150, Prench 
army m, 15 1 , British army m, 192 , 
Ormonde in, 197 , Austrian governor 
of, 283 , and trade with West Indies, 
33 x , British army m, 372, 4x2 
Nettuno, 283 

Newcastle, Duke of (John Holies), 62, 
67 , 133 , i 37 j 138, 171. 173 > death of, 
183 

Newcastle, Duke of (Thomas Pelham 
Holies), affronted by the Prmce of 
Wales, 289 , joint-secretary for Scot- 
land and secretary of state for the 
southern department, 320 , refuses 
to concede Gibraltar, 322 , neutral 
between Walpole and Townshend, 
325 , preferred by Walpole to Pul- 
teney, 335 , supports Walpole against 
Townshend, 340, and against the 
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opposition, 347 1 differs from Walpole 
on the Porteous not, 352, \iews of, 
on the war, 377, characteristics of, 
383 384 , lelatxons of, with George 
II , 4x1, 4x7, and the reductions in 
the navy, 422 , and Archduke Joseph, 
425, and “Bow Street runners/’ 
429, ‘universal minister,” 430 131 , 
relations of, with Pitt, 435, 445, 45 ° 
4 51, the question of subsidies, 436 
437, on militia scheme, 439, his 
intelligence department, 440 , atti 
tude of, towaids Admual Byng, 443 , 
and Port Mahon, 4*7, weakness of, 
44S, mentioned, 392 
Newcastle, town of, 9b, 249, 250, 253 
Newmarket, 170 
New England, 6 
New Forest, the, 21 
Newfoundland, xS, 147, 187, 206 
Newgate, puson of bee London 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 317, 480 
New York, 143 
Neynoe, Philip, 306, 307 
Nice, 59 

Nicholson, Francis, general, xSg 
Nieuport, 82, 136 
Nimeguen, g 

Nithsdale, Countess of (Winifred Her 
bert), 267 

Nithsdale, Earl of (William Maxwell), 
rebels, 250 , impeiched, 266 , escapes, 
266, 267 

Noailles, Duke de (\nne Jules), Mar 
shal of France, 120, 157, 374, 375, 
378 . 

Nonconformists See Dissenters 
Non-jurors, 40, 221, 305, 30S 
Noxe, the, 287, 326 
Norfolk, 331 
Norken, river, 116, 1x7 
Normandy, xx8 
Norris, Captain Richard, 378 
Noms, Sir John, admiral, 158, 274, 275, 
284, 286, 287, 363, 381 
North American Fisheries, the, 187, 390 
North and Grey, Lord (William North), 
306,307,308 
North Sea, the, 48 
Northumberland, 250, 251 
Norway, 262, 283 
Norwich, Hayter, Bishop of, and the 
Jews, 429 

Nottingham, Earl of (Daniel Fmch), of 
the Church party, 4 , called * 4 Dismal,” 
4 , made secretary of state, 4, 31 , dis- 
misses whig officials, 35, 36 , and the 
Scottish plot, 38, 39 , resigns, 43 , his 
intrigues, 43, 66, 69, 72 , his influence 
on Church appointments, 73 , letter 
from, 94 n x , leads opposition, 97, 


107 , dismissed fiom privy council, 
124 , attacl s the admiral t>, 128 , and 
also Marlborough, 129 , deserts the 
tones, 190, 195, 200 , leads the 

Hanover tone^, 314, 223 , relations 
to the dissenters, 21S , president of 
the council, 229, 230 , pleads for the 
rebel prisoners, 266 , dismissed, 267, 
271 , m opposition, 26S 
Nottingham, town of, 13 1 
Nova bcotia, 189, 205, 206, 120, 422 
Noyelles, Dutch geneial, 109 
Nugent, Lord (Thomas Nugent), 13,250 
Nugent, Robeit, later Earl Nugent, and 
the drink trade, 422-123 
N/stad, treaty of, 207 

Oberglauheim, 55, 56 
Occasional conformity bill, 30, 31, 32, 
33 , second, 36 , rejected b> the 
lords, 37 , accep ed b> the whigs, 
190, repealed, 291 

Occasional WitUr, the, newspaper, 33G 
October club, the, 1S0, 183, 207 
Ogilvie, Captain John, a spy, 84 n 1, 
134 n 1 

Ogle, Reai-Admiral Sir Chaloner, 366 
Oglethorpe, James Edward, general, 3 4.2, 
343 

Oldfield, Anne, 490 
Oldmixon, John, 3 
Old Sarum, borough of, 361 
Onslow, Arthur, Speaker, 27, 292, 300, 
305, 308, 335 

Onslow, Sir Richard, Speal cr, after- 
wards Lord Onslow, 140, 269 
Opdam, Dutch general, defeat ot, 16 
Orange, Prince of (John WUhaii 
Frison), at Malplaquet, X53, X54. 
Orange, Prince of bee William III 
Orange, Prince of (William IV ), 355 
Orford, Earl of (Ldwaid Russell), 4 >, 
67, 122, 125, 160, i6x, x66, 174, 2-9, 
279 

Orkney, Earl of (Loid George Hamil- 
ton), general, 55 n x, 57, at Mal- 
plaquet, X53, 15 j. 

Orkneys, the, 262 

Orleans, Anne of, Duchess of Savoy, 
213* 

Orleans, Due d* (Philippe), general, 
afterwards Regent of France, 79, 
109, no, x2o, intrigues with Stan 
hope, I2X, 140, Regent of France, 
244, 246-263 , releases Huguenot 

prisoners, 264 , xmpres *ed by the 
collapse of the Jacobite rebellion, 
265 , and Philip V , 273 , makes 
overtures to George 1 , 277, 280 , 
Alberom’s plot against, 282 , de- 
clares war against Spain, 283 
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Ormonde, Duke of (James Butler) 
coinmandb army against Cadi^, 12, 
13, 60 n , lands at Vigo, 14 , 

thanksgiving for, 26 , lord lieuten mt 
of Ireland, 27, 72, 214 , and Rooke, 
86 , appointed captam-general, 197 , 
his orders, 198 , proclaims ar- 

misuce, 199 , and Hanmer, 207 , 

“ discards the army” 211 , Anne and, 
2x6, suspected of Jacobitism, 220, 
his desertion of the allies, 226 , di* 
missed, 229 , riot m honoui of, 332 , 
Stanhope on, 233, his popularity, 
236, 23b , in the Nethei lands, 237 , 
projected attempt on England, 241 , 
his flight, 2-44, 249 , and Marlboiough 
245 , expected attempt by, 246 , his 
secretary, 24b , at St Malo, 250 , the 
pretender and, 250 , e ^pected in Ban 
cashire, 252 , to mal e an attempt on 
England, 259 , his It lures, 262 , price 
on head of, 2G4 , to lead a Spanish 
invasion, 281, 203, in conspiracy 

305, 307 

Orrery, Earl of (Charles Boyle), 1S6, 

306, 307, 30S 
Osborn, Admiral, 457 
OsnaDruek, 332 

Ostend Company, the imperial, 33T, 
322, 303, 325, 329, 330, 338 
Ostend, importance of, 15 , *ioge of, 83, 
116, 11& 

Oudcnarde, 116, 1x7 , battle of, 116, 117, 
ji8, xig, 228, 308 , surrender of, 38b 
Omverkerk, Dutch general, 49, 50, 77, 
82 

Oxburgh, Colonel, Jacobite, 253 
Oxenden, Sir Greorge, 332 
Oxford, city of, 23b 
Oxfordshire, 170 

Oxford, University of, 29, 65, 1G4, 169, 
178, 244, 249, 3x5 , Christ Church, 

Painters of the eighteenth century, 496 
Palatinate, the Rhenish, 79, 142, 349 
Palatines, the, 1 fi, 142, 143, 167 
Palm, Count, 329 

Fanmure, Earl of (James Maule), 246, 
355 

Pardo, the convention of the, 337, 341 
Paris, 257, 177, 182, 186, 188, 200, 204, 
225* -*30, 234 * 241, 244, 245, 248, 2G9, 
276, 282, 285, 295, 311, 3x2, 322, 328, 
330, 337 

Pafker, Sir Thomas, afterwards Earl of 
Macclesfield, and chancellor, x68 , ap- 
pointed chancellor, 290, 33 x , im 
peached, 332 

Parliament, English (afterwards British), 
last of William III y meets, 2 , Anne’s 
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first, 23, openm a of cession, 36, dis- 
solution ot, G7 , and lush parliament, 
73, and Sco'y 9S 

Parliament ol Great Britain opening of 
the first, 127, of 1710, 178, and the 
preliminaries, 190, eleven pioroga- 
tions of, 205 , ol 2715, 233, and the 
pretender, 242, 2 \s , and Sweden, 
276, and the South Sea Company, 
2 93-3°3 9 of 1722, 306, relations to 
the Iri<-h parliament, 313, and the 
liquor trade, 350, 351, 352 
Parliament, Scots, 3S, 93, 94, 95, 98, 
102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 134 , 
restoiation of, promised by pretender, 
259 

Parliament, the Iri*h, 72, 73 , encourage 
Palatine immigrants, xqa, and devo- 
lution of land, 143 , and Bolingbroke, 
214, and the pretender, 2G4, and 
the South Sea Bubble, 29S , session 
of 1723, 315 , and Wood’s halfpence, 
3 i 9 

Parma, duchy ofi 2S0, 322, 33S 
Parma, Duke of, 338 
Parnell, Thomas, poet, 177. 

Passajes, 284 

Passoro, battle of Cape, 282, 359, 360 
Passarovits, peace of, 2S2 
Paul, Joshua, captain, 251 
Peace and war, act anent (Scotland), 
95 

Peerage bill, the, 291, 292, 293 
Pelham, Henry, secietary at war, 320 
n 2, defends Walpole, 367, 368, first 
lord of the treasury, 377 , his econo- 
mies, 420, 422 , his administration, 
425, 429 , and the Jews, 428-429 , his 
dexth, 430 

Pembioke, Earl of (Thomas Herbert), 
lord president, 132, 138, lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, 13 S , lord high 
admiral, 139 , attacked by the junta 
161 

Penn, William, Qual er, X42 
Penrith, 252 

Fenterriedter, Christoph Freiherr von, 
imperial ambassador, 282. 

Pepper, John, general, 249 
Fepperell, Sir William, 390* 

Perth, 247, 251, 255, 260, 264* 

Perth, Dummond, titular Duke of, 392* 
Perth, ‘titular Duke of (James Drum- 
mond), 255 

Peter the Great, 145, 275 , his dislike of 
George I , 285 , and Prussia, 286 , 
ravages Sweden, 286 , withdraws, 
287, refuses George I *s mediation, 
287 , Carteret and, 3x1 , favours Jaco- 
bites, 3x1 , his widow, Catherine I , 
326 
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Peterborough, Earl of (Charles Mor 
daunt), 85, 86, m joint command 
with Shovetl, 86 and n i, at Mont 
juich, 87 , and Leake, 88 , at Va- 
lencia, 8g, 92, no, recalled to 

England, rag, the New Atlantis 
and, 162, the tones and, 167, 179, 
and the Catalans, 214, turns Jaco- 
bite, 245 

Peterhead, 259, 261 

Pethum, Edward Adolf, German diplo- 
matist, 119, 146 
Pevensey, 353 

Philip, Don of Spam, 389, 417 
Philip II , King of Spam, 85* 

Philip V , Bourbon King of Spam (Duke 
of Anjou), 12, 19, 22, 57, 69, 85, 86, 
87, evacuates Spain, 88, 111, X2i , 
Torcy on, 146, preliminaries as to, 
148 , refuses to abandon Spam, 155 , 
defeated, 156, joined by Vendome, 
157, demands of, at Utrecht, 196, 
proposed renunciation by, 197* 2 °5 * 
his cruelly, 215 , lends money to the 
pretender, 242 , ambitious of the 
French crown, 244, 24 5 , hostile to 
George 1 , 273 , and the Regent Or 
leans, 277 , seizes Sardinia, 280, 281 , 
plot to make him regent of France, 
203 , and the pretender, 2S4 , accedes 
to the Quadruple alliance, 285 , hts 
second wife, 321, his irritation on 
account of Gibraltar, 322, 323, 330, 
337 , cedes the two Sicilies to Don 
Carlos, 349 , and South Sea Company, 

359 360 , the marriage of his son, 364 , 
his death, 413 

Philip V , wives of See Savoy and 
Farnese 

Philips, John, 483 

Phipps, Sir Constantine, afterwards 
chancellor of Ireland, 168, 213, 214 , 
dismissed, 229 , defends Atterbury, 
3°7 

Piacenza, battle of, 4x3 
Piacenza, Duchy of, 280, 

Picardy, xx8, 158 
“ Pickle the Spy,** 427, 428 
Piedmontese army, x6, 17, x8, 158 
Piper, Count, Swedish minister, 113 
Pitt diamond, the, 360 
Pitt, William, afterwards first Earl of 
Chatham, 347 and n 3 , and Prince 
of Wales's allowance, 356, 357, 

his speech on Spanish convention, 

360 361 , against registration of sea- 
men, 365 , attitude of, towards Wal- 
pole, 370 , the king's attitude towards, 
383, 4x1-412, contrasted with Fox, 
4x2 , and treaty of Madrid, 421 , 
attitude of, towards Newcastle, 422, 


424 425, 430 43i > new policy of, 434 
435 * against subsidies, 437 , and 
militia scheme, 438-439 , says that 
the country is unprepared for wai, 
441 , moral force of, 445, the nation 
turns to him, 446-447, attitude of, 
towards rebel highlanders, 448, and 
Byng, 449 450 , dismissed from office, 
450 , reinstated, 451 , relations of, with 
Frederick II , 455 , mteiest of, m 
North American campaign, 456, 463, 
472 , general ascendancy of, 458-459 , 
he assumes the offensive against 
France, 460, military skill of, 470, 
will not desert Prussia, 471 , on Clive, 
47 6 477 

Pitt, William, the younger, 241 
Placentia, Newfoundland, 18 
Plassey, battle of, 474, 476, 

Platen, Countess, 301, 310, 312 
Plunkett, Plunket, John, 193, 194, 305, 
307, 308 

Plymouth, 14, 249 
Poblet, monastery of, 337 
Pocock, Admiral, m Indian waters, 460, 
474 > 477 

Pomtis, French rear admiral, 64 
Poland, designs of Fiussia on, 59 , Fie- 
derick Augustus renounces in favour of 
Stanislaus, 113, at war with Charles 
XII of Sweden, 274 , John Sobieski, 
late king of, 284 , Sweden and, 2SO , 
and the treaty of Hanover, 326 , 
death of Augustus of Poland, 349 
Polwarth, Lord (Alexander Hume- 
Campbell), minister to Denmark, 
afterwards second Eail of March- 
mont, 276 

Pompadour, Mrae, de, under the in- 
fluence of Maria Theresa, t-44» 463 
Pondicherry, siege of, 4x6, surrender 
of, 477 

Pont de Vendm, 158 
Ponte Vedra, 12 

Pope, Alexandei, poet, 288, 301, 337, 
literary style of, and works, 483, 484, 
485 , his gardens, 495 
Pope, Clement XI , 264* 

Porteous, John, 352 
Porteous not, the, 352 
Porter, Mary, actress, 490* 

Portland, Duke of (William Henry Ben- 
tinck), 298 

Portland, Earl of (William Bentinck), 
28, 29, letter of, 39, 40, 83, grants 
to, 200. 

Port Mahon, 60, X2Q, 149, 187, 189, 195, 
328 , loss o£ 442-443 , value of, versus 
Gibraltar, 447-448, 

Port Royal, Jamaica, 14 
Port St Mary, Spam, 13, 
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Portmore, Earl of (David Colyear), 328 
Porto Bello, Admiral Hosier at, 3 *6 , 
Admiral Vernon captures, 363, 365 
Portsmouth, 23, 26, 92 
Portugal, desirous of neutrality, 11, 
enters the grand alliance, 22 , and 
France, 62, 63, 87, 91, 110, change 
of feeling in, 1x2, British army in, 
120, 130, 189, and the Amazon river, 
205 , the Methuen t r eaty with, 23, 
207, and the Quadiuple alliance, 
311 , Spam and, 324 
Portugal, King of, Pedro II , 22, 23, 60, 
John V , 148 
Portuguese fleet, 64 
Portuguese generals, 63, 88, 89, 90 
Portuguese troops, 23, 63 , 6 j., 85, 87, 
89, no, T12, 156 

Portuguese wme, consumption of, 24 
Poulett, Earl (John Poulett), 171, 173, 
183, 212 

Poyntz, Stephen, envoy to Stockholm, 

324 

“ Pragmatic army, the,” 374, 377 
Pragmatic Sanction, the, 323, 327, 338 
Pratt, Chas , 451. 

Pratt, Sir John, chief justice and chan 
cellor of the exchequer, 300 
Preston, surrender of rebels at, 253, 
254 , dissenters at, 264 , prisoners 
taken at, 265 

Prestonpans, battle of, 394-395 
Pretender, the old (James Edward), 7, 
69* 99, 1x7, 134, his proclamation, 
135 , sails lor Scotland, 136 , Anne 
denounces, 137 , his attempt, 139, 140, 
144, 146 , to be banished from Prance, 
X47 , at Cambray, 158 , his birth, 168 , 
plans for restoration of, 175 , Plunkett 
and, 194 , Bohngbroke ana, 203 , Ox 
ford and, 204, 2ix, circular letters 
from, 212 , in Lorraine, 215 , declines 
to conform, 2x7 , the whigs and, 221 , 
Marlborough ana, 224 , excluded from 
France, 225 , declaration of, 232, 233 , 
London mob and, 237 , character of, 
239 , his religious designs, 240 , pro- 
jected attempt on Scotland, 241 , and 
Bohngbroke, 24 x , overtures of Marl- 
borough to, 245 , proclaimed as James 
III , 246 1 dejection of, 249 , goes to 
St Malo, 250, 259, arrives in Scot- 
land, 260, re-embarks for France, 
261 , his failure, 262 , dismisses Bol- 
mgbroke, 263 , takes refuge at Avig- 
non, 264, his expulsion demanded, 
270, 277 , Alberom plans combination 
in support of, 281, goes to Madrid, 
283 , marriage of, 284, 285 , the South 
Sea Bubble ana, 305, and Atter- 
bury's conspiracy, 305, 308 , declara- 
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tion by, 308 , Spain and, 323, 327, 32S 
at Rome, 3^6 

Price, Sir Robert, baion of the exche 
quer, 210 

Pne, Marquis de, 2S3 
Prince’s party, the See Leicester House 
Prior, Matthew, poet and diplomatist, 
124, X77, 1S2, 186, 187, 191, 204, 225, 
2 34» 235, 240, 2S9, 4S5 
Piotestant succession, the, 150, 155, 
168, 183, igo, 205, 2x5, 232 
Protestantism, proposed extirpation of, 
327, 328 

Protestants, persecution of, 113, 264, 
339, immigration of foreign, 141, 
167 and n x, 206, naturalisation of 
foreign, 141, 200 
Provence, 1S9 

Prussia, Frederick II of, declaies for 
France, 382 , comes to terms with 
Great Britain, 389 , the Silesian loan, 
427 , and the Jacobites, 428 , delicate 
position of, 43Q , defeat of, at Kolm, 
451, relations of, with Pitt, 4 55, 
Leigmtz and Torgau, 472 , referred 
to, 364, 366, 371 

Prussia, Hanoverian jealousy of, 230, 
treaty with (17x9), 286, negotiations 
with (1723), 3x1 , accedes to treaty 
of Hanover (1725), 324 , allied with 
Charles VI , 340, alliance of, with 
Gicat Britain, 364, 373 
Prussia, king of, Frederick I ,7,9, 59, 
79, 141 , his grievances, X45, 148, 151, 
205 

Prussia, King of, Frederick II (“ the 
Great "), 311 

Prussia, King of (Frederick William I ), 
227, 274, 275, 286, 3 ii, 323-327 
Prussia, Princess Royal of, alter war as 
Margravine of Baireuth, 311, 327, 342 
Prussia, Queen of (Sophia Dorothea), 

Prussian troops, 50, 153, 154 
Public accounts, commissioners of, 33, 
42* 

Publication, methods of, in eighteenth 
century, 494 

Pul ten ey, Daniel, 335, 33 6 
Pulteney, William (afterwards Earl of 
Bath), denounces the restraining 
orders, 1 ' 199, secretary at war, 248, dis- 
missed, 279 , for the Austrian alliance, 
325 , growing popularity of, 329, 335 , 
a leader of the opposition, 336, 342 , 
denounces the excise bill, 344, on 
the dismissal of officers, 348 , opposes 
regulation of plays, 353 , opposes re- 
peal of Test Act, 354 , and Prince of 
Wales's allowance, 356 , secession of, 
361, he vindicates secession, 364, 
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attacks Walpole’*' administration, 36S , 
his mistake^, 369, created Eail o f 
Bath, 370, fails to form a ministry, 
411 

Quadruple alliance, the (171S), 280, 281, 
284, 285, 31 1 
Quakers, 142, 354 

Quebec, General Nicholson’s designs 
against, x8g, 220 , siege of, by General 
Wolfe, 463-467 , attacked by General 
L£vis, 472-473 

Queensberry, Duke of (James Douglas), 
high Commissioner, 38, dismissed, 
40, for the Union, 94, vetoes the 
act of security, 95 , and the Scottish ! 
plot, 96 , privy seal, 100 , his talent, 
103, xo6 , secretary for Scotland, 1G1 
Quesnoy, Le, 154, x8S, 198 
Quiberon Bay, battle of, 469 

Radcliffe, Charles, execution of, 408 
Ram, 54 

Rakoczy, Francis, Hungaiian insurgent, 
7 * 48 

Rambler, 2 he, 493 

Ramilhes, battle of, 80, 81, 82, 85, 88, 
115, xx6, 146, 174 

Ranelagh, Earl of (Richard Jones), 33 

34 T » 

Rapparees, Irish, 13 
Recruiting the army, 140 
Reductions m army and navy, 420 
Regency Act, 70 

Regensburg, diet of, declares war 
against France, xx, 349, 350 
Regiments, British — Stanhope’s, 63 , 
Stewart’s, 63 , Churchill’s, 81 n 1 , 
Mordaunt’s, 81 n 1 , Grenadier 
Guards, 251, Scots Greys, 256, 
Cobham’s Horse or King’s own regi 
ment of Horse (First or King’s 
Dragoon Guards), 347 and n 3 , The 
Blues, 347, Inmskilling Dragoons, 
348, Hamilton’s Dragoons, 394 * 396, 
403, Cobham’s dragoons (xoth 
Hussars), 403, 406 , Gardiner’s, 403 , 
Ligomer’s, 403 , Ker’s, 406 , 4th 
Foot, 403, 14th, 403 , 42nd (Black 
Watch), 386 , 48th, 403 , 1 2th, 461 , 
20th, 461 * 23rd, 461 , 35th, 461 , 37th, 
461 , 51st, 461 , 60th, 466 
Regtum Donum, the, 72 
Renauld, Ormonde’s cook, 244 
Reval, 287 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 496 
Rhine, the, 8, 9, 15, x6, 17, 48, 50, 75, 
1x4, 115, xx9, X55, 157 , * 58 , 187, 189 
Rtbble, river, 253 

Richards, John, maior-general, 86, n x 
Richardson, Samuel, 491 
Richelieu, Cardinal, 453 
Richmond, Surrey, 244 


“Right of search” claimed by Spam, 
358 et sqq , 422 
Riosecco, Duke of, 21 
Ripperdd, Duke de, prime mimstei of 
Spain, concludes treaty of Vienna 
(1725)* 323 , 324, threatens England, 
323 , negotiates a secret treat.} of 
Vienna, 325 , his intrigues in France, 
327, his hostile piepaiations, 327, 
his fall, 3 28 

Risers, Eail (Richard Savage), 29, 91, 
93, 109, no, 162, 171 
Robethon, Jean de, 229, 231 
Robinson, Anastasia, 489 
Robinson, Dr John, Bishop of Bristol 
and aftei wards of London, 113, 183, 
opens conferences at Utrecht, 19,9 
199 * 234 , Bishop of London, 236 
Robinson, Sir Thomas, 347, 376, ^30, 
435 

Rochester, Bishop of See Atterbui} 
Rochester, Earl of j(Lauience Ilyde), 
uncle to Queen Anne, 3 , lord lieuten 
ant of Ireland, 3 , a Jacobite 4 , re 
signs the lord lieutenancy, 27, 35, 47, 
66, 69, 71, 72 , leads opposition, 97 , 
dismissed from privy council, 12 j., 
attacks the admiralty, 128 , supports 
Peterborough, 129, approached by 
Harley, X39, 174 , and the queen, 176, 
183 

Rochford, Earl of (William Nassau 
Zulestem), 28 
Rocoux, battle of, 412 
Roermond, 9 

Rollo, Lord (Robert Rollo), 258 
Roman catholic persecutions of pro 
testants, 141 

Roman catholics, the, in England, 
disarmed, 98 , and the AbbC Ctu iltier, 
175 » associated with the whigs, 18 * , 
the Duchess of Gordon, 1S4 , dis 
armed, 221 , their religious designs, 
230, join rebels, 233, tax on, 308, 
bishop of, and George II*, 350 
Roman catholics, the, in Ireland, 72, 
74 , devolution of land of, T43 
Roman Church and the pretender, 239, 
240, 264 

Rome, 264, 283, 307, 336 
Ronquillo, Spanish general, 63 
Rooke, Sir George, admiral, inquiry 
into conduct of, 10 , sails from Spit 
head, 12 , unpopular, 13 , m bed at 
battle of Vigo, 14, supported by the 
tones, 18, commands channel fleet, 
xg , escorts Archduke Charlesto Lis 
bon, 23 , member for Portsmouth, 26 , 
thanksgn mg for victory of, 26 , lords’ 
vote on, 27 , commons and, 41 , Marl- 
borough and, 50 , takes Gibralter, 60, 
62, m battle off Malaga, 6x, 62, his 
return to England* 64 , commons ad- 
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dre s queen on, 65 , and Ormonde, 
86 , struck olT pirvy council, 123, 
167 

Roquefeuil, Admnal de, 1 i> fleet, 3S1 
Rosas, 283 
Roselaere, 82 
Ross-shire, 2S4 
Rota, Spain, 13 
Rothbuiy, 250, 251 
Rothwcil, 50 
Rotterdam, 141 
Roussillon, 8S, 109, 157 
Ro\\ e, Nicholas, poet l^u-eate, 177 
Rowle^ , Vice-Admir d, 389 
Roxburghe, Duke of (john Kei), 223, 
299 , dismissed, 320 
Royal Excpange comnam , 295 
Russia, the S edes march against, xx.j , 
m the Baltic, xj5, at war \ ith 
Sweden, 27 f , its fleet, 277 , Albeiom 
and, 2G1, 2S3, 2S5 , and Piussia, 2S6 , 
dominant m Northern Euiope, 287, 
contemplated alliance with Sp°m 
against England, 323, 327, British 
treaty wnth, 373 
Russian a nbassa^or, the, 146 
Russian troops, 273, 275 
Rydei, Sir Dudley, death of, 44.5 
R>swick, peace of, 11 

Sacheverell, Dr Henry, Fellow of 
Magd'den Cohcge., O ford, 31, 164, 
165, 167, iGS, 169, 171, 175, 213, 
330, 232 

Sackville, Lord Gcoigc, 455, , sue 

ceeds Marlborough in command, 4G0 , 
strange conduct of j6 » , court-mar- 
tialed, 463 
Saint Alban’s, 22 j. 

Saint Christopher, island of, 206 
Saint Florentin, Court, 310 
Saint George, Chevalier de See Tie 
tender 

Saint Germain’s, court of, 38, 39, gj., 
103, X34, 135* *43* 23 263 
Saint Helen’s, Isle of Wight, 19 
Samtonge, 91 

Samt Philip's castle See Port Mahon 
Samt Vemnt, 158 n 1 
Saint Vincent, inland of, 339 
St John, Henry, afterwards Viscount 
Bohngbroke, 29 , commissioner of 
public accounts, 33, 41, 44 n x , 
secretary at war, 45, 46, gi, 92, 12 
130, 131, resigns, 133, 1^8, descrip- 
tion of the pretender, 136 , relations 
to Harley, 139, support * Sacheverell, 
169 , secretary of state, 174, 176 , 
patronises Swift, 177 , allied with 
the clergy, 178 , and with the squires, 
x8x , rivalry with Harley, 182 , fats 


\ ife, 176, 1S2 , chaiged with pec ila 
tion, 1S3 , and the Hah** burgs, i^G , 
urges e^ped tion agaimt Ca ada, j<?q , 
designs against Marlborox ch, 190, 
antagonism ot to R Walpole, 191 , 
pttacl s the Du*ch, 194 , and Gib 
raltar and Port Mahon, 19$ , begins 
secret negotiations, 196 , and “tnc re 
straining orders," 197, 198 , supreme 
m the commoi s, 200 , created \ is 
count Bohngbroke, 202 , on O ford s 
action, 20*, diavghts ultimatum to 
France, 205 , his concessions cen- 
sured, 206, 207, defeat of his treats 
of commerce, 207, 20S , conciliate^ 
Lad} Ma ham, 210, increased influ- 
ence with the queen, 21 1 , the Elec- 
tor George and, 213, aid Dtnkirl, 
2x3 , and the Irish parliament, 21 1 , 
and the Catalans, 215 , bribes L^cK 
Ma^ham, 2x6 , his reasons for the 
schism bill, 217, 21S , and the 

Spanish commercial treat}, 219 , 
charged with corruption, 220, his 
intentions, 221 , and Geov e I , 232 , 
dismissed, 225 , his fore gn policy, 
225 , hi ^ mistaken view of George I , 
227 , does homage to George I , 232 , 
last speech m the lords, 233 , his 
alarm, 234 , flight of, 235, 23G , 
O ford’s charge against, 237, his 
description of the pietender 239 , 
watched by Stair, 241, the pre- 
lender's secretary of state, 242, and 
the army, 242 , interview w ith Duke 
of Leeds, 245 , remains at Paris, ^49 , 
draughts a proclamation for the pre- 
tender, 2=59 and n 2, dismissed, 2G3 , 
political foie lght of, 273 , his peerage, 
289 , Attei busy's alleged proposal to, 
306 , is pardoned, 309 , restored to 
his estates, 312, his intrigues, 329, 
waitcs m The Craftsman , 326 , in 
spires the opposition, 339, 348, and 
Punce of Wales, 356, 419 , returns to 
England, 361 , deach, 425 , philo- 
sophical works of, 481 
St John, Sir Henry, Viscount St John, 
271 

St Lawrence, river, x8g 
St Lucia, island of, 339 
St Ma 1 ©, 250, 259, 455, 456* 

Salisbury, Bishop of (Gilbert Burnet) 
See Burnet 
Salop, x 6 g 
Sambre, river, 152 

Sandwich, John, fourth Earl of, at 
Br£da, 4x3 , dismissed, 424 
Sandys, Samuel, afterwards Lord, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, 335, 341 , 
attacks Walpole’s policy, 367 , made 
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chancellor of the exchequer, 369 , 
made a peer, 378, 

San Sebastian, 284 
Santa Catalina, 13 

Saragossa, 90, battle and capture of, 
156, 157 

Sardinia, 120 , a kingdom, 2S0, 371, 376 , 
evacuated by Spaniards, 285 
Sart, 153 

Saunders, Admiral, 443, 459, 463, 466- 
468, 477 

Savoy, Duchy of, 17, 124 
Savo>, Duke of (Victor Amadeus II ), 
his army, 8 , his connexions, 17 , 
joins the grand alliance, 18, 20 , 
envoy to, 36, 178, effect of Blen 
heim on, 57, 59, 87, and Peter- 
borough, 90, and Eugene, 111, and 
the emperor, 145 , and the maritime 
powers, 148, to invade France, 155 , 
and “ Mat’s Peace,* * 187 , opposed to 
Berwick, 189 , claims to Spam, 197 , 
and the peace, 203, 205 , King of 
Sicily, 206, Bolmgbroke and, 213, 
225 , King of Sardinia, 280 
Savoy, Eugene, Pnnce of See Eugene 
Savoy, Mane Adelaide of, Duchess of 
Burgundy, 17 

Savoy, Marie Louise-Gabrielle of, wife 
of Philip V of Spain, 17 
Saxe, Marshal de, and Prince Charles 
Edward, 380, 3 Si, 382 , commander- 
m chief of the French army, 385, et 
sqq , at siege of Toumay, 388 , and 
battle of Rocoux, 412 , and Maestricht, 
414-415 , his overtures for peace, 417 
Saxe Gotha, 79* 

Saxe-Gotha, Duke of (Frederick), 355 
Saxony, Elector of (Frederick Augustus), 

1 13 , treaty with Hanover, etc , 285 
Scandinavian kingdoms, the, 145 See 
also Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
Scarbrough, Earl of (Richard Lumley), 
e 345, 347 

Schaub, Sir Luke, ambassador at Paris. 
3ix 

Schelde, river, 49, 82, 116, 1x9, 150, 
152, 1S8 

Schellenberg, the, 52, 53 
Schenek, Fort, 7 

Schism act, the, 217, 218, 221, re- 
pealed, 291 

Schleswig Holstein, Duke of, irg, 146, 
3*x 

Scholarship m the eighteenth century, 
499 500 

Schomberg, Duke of (Munhart Schom- 
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Schrobenhausen, 53 

Schutz, Baron, Hanoverian envoy, 212, 
2X6 


Scientific research in the eighteenth cen 
tury, 498- J99 

Scilly Isles, 112, 142, 249 
Scone, palace of, 260 
Scot, John, writer, 117 n 1 
Scotland, Jacobites m, 37, succession 
to crown ol, 38, 40, 93, commis 
sioners for union with, 94, succes- 
sion to, 95, 99 , highlands of, 06 
103 , apprehe ided irvasion of, 07 and 
English trade, 98, 99, feeling , n 

100, comrmssioneis for union, ioo’ 

101 , negotiations for union, ioi 104 * 
Church of, 104, 106 , treaty of union* 
106 , act of union, 107, 124 , discon- 
tent in, 108 , peers of, and whigs, 129 
disaffection in, 134, 133 , attempted 
invasion of, 136, 137, 144 , peers of, 
bribed, 193 , disturb inccs m, 201 , and 
the malt tax, 202 , secretaryship for 
209 , peers support the torj ministry’ 
2x0 , highland clans, 215 , Montrose 
secretary of state for, 229, repre- 
sentative peers of (17x5), 233 , pro- 
jected rising in, 236, Jacobites in, 

2 39 7 pretender in, 240 , discontent 
in, 241 , precautions against Jaco- 
bites m, 243 , outbreak of rebellion 
in, 245-262 , Cadogan, commander- 
in chief m, 262 , prisoners removed 
from, 365 , expected invasion of by 
Charles XII , 277 , attempt by Sj m 
lards, 283, and naval supplies, 308, 
discontent m, at the mait tax, 319, 
managed by Lord Hay, 330 , secretary 
ship of state for, abolished, 320 , great 
seal of, 317, administration 0^393, 
Prince Charles retreats to, 401 , de 
vastation of, f.07, improvements m, 
410 

Scots’ brigade, the (in the Dutch ser- 
vice), X17 

Scottish ofhceis (in the Iuench service), 
265 99 

Scottish plot, the, 38-41, 96 
Scottish prcsbyterians, 72 
Scottish trade, 98, gg, 107, 410 
Sculptors of the eighteenth century, 
497 ** 

Seafield, Earl of (James Ogilvy), after- 
Fmdlater, chancellor 
of Scotland, ro6, 202, 2og 
Seaforth, Earl of (Kenneth M 4 Kenzie), 

^ 255, 258, 284 

Security, act of (Scotland), 95, 97. 

Sefehngen, 58 

Segovia, 328 

Sejanus, 300 

Selle, river, 188 

Sempill, Lord, secret letters of, 398* 
Sensde, river, 188. 
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Sep f enmal act, the, 267, 26S, 269, 270, 
bill to repeal, 348 
Seton palace, 251 
Settlement, act o£ 270 
Seville, treaty of (1729)* 33 ^, 34 °> 343 » 
359 

Seymour, Sir Edward, comptroller of 
the household ' to Anne, 3 , made a 
p ivy councillor, 4 , motion against 
alien peers, 29 , unpopularity of, 34, 
41 , dismissed, 42, 45, 47 
Shah Alam, invades Bengal, 475, 476 
Shannon, Viscount (Richard Boyle), 318 
Sharp, Di John, Archbishop of York, 4 
Sheridan, Sir Thomas, 392 
Sheriff Muir, battle of, 255, 256, 257, 
260 

Sherlock v Annesley, case of, 312 
Sherlock, Bishop, cited, 377 
Shippen, William, 226, 241 , sent to the 
Tower, 290, defends Schism act, 
°gt , opposes treaty of Hanover, 324, 
325 , and the cashiering of officers, 
348 , and Walpole, 367 
Ships, names of Tot bay , 1 4 , W01 ces- 
tu , 100, TJu Punce Frederick, 330, 
337, The Marlborough , 379, The 
Victory , 382 

Shirley, William, governor of Massa- 
chusetts, 434 

Shovell, Sir Clowdisley, admiral, 14 , 
commander-in-chief m the Mediter- 
ranean, 19, 20, returns to England, 
21, 23, 41, 59, 60, 61 , m joint com- 
mand with Peterborough, 86, and 
Guiscard, 92 , m south of France, in, 
112, 120, and the Catalans, 214 
Shrewsbury, Duke of (Charles Talbot), 
ib n 1, 21, 239, 170, 171, 174, 205, 
214, 220, 221, 223, 229, 245, 268, 289 
Shrew sbury, town of, 169 
Sicilian abbots, 328 
Sicilies, kingdom of the Two, 349 
Sicily, 23, 206, 213, 272 , surrendered 
to Charles VI , 280 , projected in- 
vasion of, by Spam, 281 , Cape Pas- 
saro m, 282 , Spanish army m, 285 , 
evacuated, 285 

Silesia, 48, 113, 389, 439 , Silesian loan, 
the, 427, 439 
Sinclair, General, 413 
Sinclair, the Mabter 258 
Slangenbourg, Dutch general, 77, 78 
Sloane, Sir Hans, 498 
Smalridge, George, Bishop of Bristol, 
169 

Smith, John, speaker, 68, iox , chan 
cellor of the exchequer, 133, 173 
Smollett, Tobias George, 366, 491 
Smuggling, 352, 353 
Sobxeskx, Clementina, 284 


Sooieski, John, 2S4 
Soissons, congress of, 337 
Somers, Lord (John Somers), omitted 
from the pnvy council, 4, 29 , his re- 
presentation, 39, 40, 67, 97, 98, 122, 
138 , lord president, 140, 143, 147 , 
bribed by \nne, 160 and n 1, 171, 
173 , attitude towards Mrs Masham, 
223 , on the prosecution of Sacheve- 
rell, 165 , dismissed, 174 , opposes the 
commercial treatv w ith France, 207 , 
at the queen’s Hst council, 221 , re- 
lations to the queen, 222 , death of, 
238 

Somerset, Duke of (Charles Sevmour), 
34, 42, 132, 137, 13S, 171, 173, 183, 
220, 225, 229, 268 

Sophia Dorothea, Queen of George I , 
227, 228 

Sophia, Electress of Hanover, 6g, 70, 
79, 171, 203, 216, death of, 217, 226 
Southampton, 167 n 1, 249 
Southesk, Earl of (James Carnegie), 261 
n 4 

South Sea Bubble, the, 287, 293-303 
South Sea Company, expels A Moore, 
1S2, 2x9 , its origin, 183 , its new 
Asiento treaty, 273 , advances 
^2,000,000 to Government, 288, its 
plan foi dealing with the National 
Debt, 293, 294 , rise of its stock, 295, 
296 , fall of its stock, 297, 29S , its 
corrupt action, 300, 303 , ship of, 330 , 
and quarrel with Spam, 359 360, 361, 
362 , rights of, surrendered, 421 
Spain, declaration of war against, 5 , as 
a market for England, 5 , its colonial 
ports, 5 , candidature of Aichduke 
Charles for crown of, 1 1 , projected 
invasion of, 18 , Dutch tiade with, 
26 , effect of Blenheim m, 57 , French 
army m, 64 , effect of relief of Gibral- 
tar on, 65 , Marlborough’s views as to, 
69, French driven out of, 81, and 
the Barrier, 82, Austrian party m, 
85 , Anglo-Portuguese army m west 
of, 88, 92, 1 13 , French successes in, 
114, 115, 120, Orleans and the crown 
of, i2t , campaign in, 124 , and the 
house of Bourbon, 129 , and the 
house of commons, 130, tory party 
against war m, 139, 189, resolution 
of house of lords as to, 140, 191 , 
the Netherlands and, 147, French 
troops to compel evacuation of, 
148, 159 , British policy m, 149, 155 , 
Galway in west of, 156 , inquiry into 
campaigns m, 179, and the South 
Sea Company, 185, and union with 
Austria, 186 , demand of, for Philip 
V , 196, signature of treaty of peace 
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with, 205, 206 , variation made m 
commercial treaty with, 210, evacua- 
tion of, by the Archduke Charles, 
215 , Bolingbroke projects an alliance 
with, 225 , commmciol treaty with, 
273, wailil e prepaiations of, 2S0, 
281 , war declared against, 282, 2S3 , 
and Sweden and Russia, 2S5 , and 
Gibraltar 309, treaty with (1721), 
310, wailike disposition of, 321, its 
diifereiices with the emperor, 322, 
concluded by treaty of Vienna, 323 , 
antagonism of, to Great Britain, 324 , 
concludes a secret treaty with Aus- 
tria, 3->5, 328, English ciui ers oft 
coast of, 326 , besieges Gibraltar, 
330 , unpopularity of Elisabeth Far- 
nese m, 337 , concessions by, in trca^ 
of Seville, 338, seciet treaty of the 
Escorial with Fiance (first family 
compact), 349, British quaire* with, 
358 et sqq , convention widi, 362 , 
war with, declared, 363 , interest of, 
m Italy, 371 

Spanheim, Prussian envoy, 222 
Spanish America, Spanish Indies, 130, 
148, 187, 196, 206 

Spanish fleet, the, 2S0, 281, 2S2, 283, 
284, 338 

Spanish generals, 15, 63 
Spanish treaty of commerce, 205, 210, 
218, 219, 338 

Spanish troops, 86, 88, 91, no, 156, 137, 
281, 283, 284, 2S5, 338, 349 
Sparre, Spaar, Baron, 276 
Spectator , The, 492 

Spinola, Ambrogio, Marquis of, Italian 
general, 82 
Spithead, 12, 281, 284 
Staffordshire, riots m, 238, 242, 314 
Stahrembeig, Count von, Austrian field- 
marshal, 156, 157, 189 
Stahrenberg, M , Austnan minister, 4*0 
Stair, first Earl of (John Dalrymple), 
103, 104, 105, death of, 106 I 

Stair, Second Earl of, ambassador to 
Paris, 234, protests as to Dunkirk, 
240 , his activity, 241, 242, 244, 245, 
248, 249, 251, 263, 265, 270, opposes 
Walpole, 347, dismissed, 348, his 
mission to the States-General, 372- 
373 , fortunes of his army, 373-376 , 
resignation of, 377 , reappointed com- 
mander m chief, 380 
Stanhope, Charles, 301 
Stanhope, fifth Earl (Philip Henry Stan- 
hope), historian, 86 n 1 , 257 n 1 
Stanhope, James, general, afterwards 
Viscount Mahon, and first Earl Stan- 
hope, envoy to the archduke in Spain, 
90, 109, 120, X46 , takes Port Mahon, 


121 , the youngei Craggs and, 149 , 
successful campaign of, 156 , taken 
prisoner, 157 , opposes the treaty of 
commerce vvifti France, 207 , and the 
schism bill, 217 , lea ’er in the com 
mons, 22g , secretary of state (southern 
department), 230, 233, 234, 235, 238, 
241, 243, 2*S, 251, 265, 269, accom- 
panies George I abio^d, 271 , plans 
a iene\val of the war, 272 , annSpain, 
273 , ^rd Ru <-ia, 275, aid Sweden, 
276 , negotiates with Dubois, 277 , 
accusation against Tow nshend, 27S , 
recommends the peeiage bill, 292, 
secretary of state (noithern depart- 
ment), 093 , dominant in the mir <tiy, 

279, negotiate t icQuadri pie alliance, 

280, his oveituics to Albcrom, 281, 
visits Paris, 285, and the northern 
question, 2S7 , hi^ death, 287 , friction 
of with Walpole, 23 S , cieated a peer, 
2S9 , favours the dissenteis, 290, 291 , 
reconstructs ministry, 297, 29S , not 
involved in South Sea Bubble, 299, 
his death, 300, 302, 32T , and Bolmg- 
brokc, 309 , and Gibi dtar, 337 

Stanhope, Colonel William, afterwards 
Errl of Harrington, 323, 327 , shelters 
Rippeida, 328 , negotiates treaty of 
Seville, 338, 340 , and Span sh war, 
359 9 succeeds Gianville, 3 S3 , lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, *14 
StaniJaus, King of Poland, 1x3, 3*9, 
350 

Stapleton, Geneial, and the Iri ,h bn 
gade, 400, <405 

States-General, the, 49, 50, 77, 79, Sr, 
84, 85, gi, X45, 1*6, 147, i t S, x |9, 
190, log, 221, 260, 272, 276, 203 
Steele, Sir Richaid, writer, 213, 269, 
491, 492 , opposes the peerage bill, 
292 ; Addison's quarrel with, 293 
Stemheim, 58 
Stella (Johnson), 2-77 
Stephanswerth, 9 

Stepney, George, ambassador to the 
emperor, 7,8 n 1,18 and nn 1,2, xg, 
65, 83 
Stettin, 27* 

Stewart, house of, 94, 103, 265, 332, 
Stirling, 104, 2*7, 251, 255, 257, 260,262 
Stockholm, 286, 287, 324 
Stollhofen, lines of, 48, 51, 52, 11* 
Strafford, Earl of ( I homas Wentworth), 
at conference at Utrecht, 196, Ins 
papers seized, 234 , impeached, 236, 
237 , pardoned, 289 
Stralsund, 270 
Strasbourg, 147 

Strickland, Thomas, John Francis, 
Bishop of Namur, 350 
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Stuttgart, 51 

Suabia, 16 

Succession, act of (English), 95, i 3 x, 
164, 324, 325 

Suffolk, Countess of (Henrietta How ara », 
355 

Sunderland, Earl of (Charles Spencei), 
son in 1 w of Mxrlboiough, 2b, op- 
poses grant to 1 rmce George, 29 , 
w reels the commissioners of public 
accounts bill, 42 , disliked by the 
queen, 46, one of the junta, 67, 
en\o> to 'Vienia, 79, secretary of 
state, 1x0, 121, 123 , 123, 124, 139, 1+3, 
14 160, 161, 162, 163, 166, dij 
missed, 171, 173, opposes dissolu*io 1 
of union i*h Scotland, 202 , Anne s 
disl e of, 223 , loid lieutenant of 
Ire 1 md, 2^9, ^nd Gyllenborg, 276, 
lord privy seal and secreta^v of state, 
279 , and the dissenters, 291 , recom- 
mends the peei age bill, 293 , fir t lord 
of the tieasuiy, 293, 297, and \\ al 
pole, 2gS , and the Soi th Sea Com- 
pany, 300, 301, 302, acquitted, 302, 
retires, 301, and Bolmgbroke, 309, 
proem es Wood's patent, 314 

Sunderland, Eail of (Robert Spencer), 
268 

Sundon, Lady, 35S 

Suraj-ud-Daulah, N aw ab of Bengal, 
153, and Cli\e, 474 

Sutherland, Earl of (John Gordon), 247, 
2C0 

Sutton, Sir Robert, 2S2 

Sweden, 7, 8, 113, 1S3, 262, 273, 326 , 
at war with Hano\er, 374, naval 
demonstration against, 275, Gillen 
borg sent back to, 376 , fresh naval 
demonstration against, 277 , sus- 
pected designs of, 279, propose 1 
combination ot, with Spain, 2S1 , 
and Ru* 1a, 283, 2S5 , concludes 

treaty with Great Britain, 286, and 
with Prussia, 287 , accedes to the 
treaty of Hanover, 324, 326 , con- 
tingent of, 330 

Swedish troops, 113, 249 

Swift, Jonathan, Dean of St Patricl 's, 
xoS , describes Mrs Mash^m, 127 , 
view of Hailey, 13 1 , on Barriei treaty, 
150 , his writings, 160 , on the queen, 
163 , Somers’s statement to, 165 , and 
the ** Tale of a Tub,” 177 , attacks the 
Duchess of Marlborough, 178 , on 
Peterborough, 179, attacl s Marl- 
borough, 180 , eulogises Harley, 182, 
183 , his Conduct of the Allies , 
185 , on Marlborough's dismissal, 193, 
his History of the Four Last Years , 
X94 , approves of taxes on newspapers, 


201 , on Loid O ^ford, 209 , desenp- 
tio 1 of the queen’s illness, 21 x , Vnnc s 
dislike of, 2_2 , anncipates O lord’s 
leturn to offee, 224, hs writings, 
232, 3^3 » on lrioh curi-e ic , 314 , 
Wood’s halfpence, 3x5 , puLhshes the 
Drapie- s letters, 317, 310 , popularity 
of, in Ireland, 3x9, literary stj T e of, 
453 484, 487 

Syveton, Gabriel, 325 n 2 

Tack, the, 37, 42, 66, 68 
Taisniere, 153 

Taibot, Loid (Charles Talbot), chan 
cel lor, 353 

Tallard, Camille d’Hostun, Comte de, 
marshal of France, 17, 4b, 50, 51, 55 
5 ^, 59 , 13 * 

TatUi , The y 491-492 
*1 aviei, So, 81 

Temple, Earl (Richard Greiville), 356, 
first lord of the admiralty, 446, 447, 
dismissed from office, 450 
Terbank, 115 

Tess£, Marquis de Froul^y de, marshal 
of France, 64, 85, 87, SS, m 
Tetuan, 60 

! Thackeiay, Wiliian Makepeace, men- 
tioned, 357 

Thames, river, 100, 107, 193, 260, 277, 
3°7 

Thomson, James, 4S 
Thurot, invades lie 1 and, 469, is killed, 
470 

Tmdal, Matthew, 4 St 
T indil, Nicholas, historian, 257 n 1 
Toland, John, writer, 185, 481 
Tollcndal, Count Lally de, in India, 

474 , 475 , 477 
Toibay, 92, 250 

Torcy, Marquis de (Jean Baptiste 
Colbert), French foreign mini *ter, 38, 
85, 119, 146, 147, 148, X 49 , 174 , 175 , 
106, 187, 194, 197, 198, 223 n I, 
234 

Toigau, battle of, 472 
Tories, Count de las, 330 
Torn igton,Lord See Byng,&ir George 
Tortosa, 112 

Tory party, or Church party, 2 , opposed 
to continental war, 4, x8, support 
Rooke against Mailborough, x8 , atti- 
tude towards the war, 24, and the 
dissenters, 30, 31 , influence over the 
queen, 34 , bring m a second occa* lonal 
conformity bill, 36 , and St John, 45 , 
and Harley, 46, and Rooke, 62; 
policy of, 65, 66, and Queen Anne, 
69, and mmstry, 78, and Scotland, 
98 , support Peterborough, rag , re- 
formed, 139 , and the army, 140 , and 
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St Germain’s, 144 , and taxation, 163, 
and the prosecution of Sacheveretl, 
166, 167 , and Harley, 174 , support 
the queen, 176 , attack Godolphm, 
180 , hatred of Marlborough, 190 , 
divided as to Marlborough’s dismissal, 
193 > and the press, 201 , divided on 
the treaty of commerce with France, 
207, alarm at the queen’s illness, 2x1 , 
desert the pretender, 212 , continental 
policy of, 212, Bolmgbioke’s lament 
over, 222, aloof from Townshend’s 
ministry, 230, confounded with the 
Jacobites, 233 , discontent of, 238 , 
its leadeis in the lords, 302, state of 
the, 335 , oppose repeal of Test Act, 
354, support Prince Frederick, 356, 
419, secede from parliament, 361, 
desertion of, by Lord Gower, 383 , 
impotent m the Commons, 446 , op 
pose the Militia bill, 448, 449 

Toulon, operations against, 12, 20, 59 , 
French fleet retreats to, 61, 62, 64 , 
England and, 65, in, 1x4, failure of 
operations against, 179 

Toulouse, Count of, Frencn admiral, 
6x, 62, 88 

Tournay, 152, 153, 154 * * 57 * *99, 205, 
237 , 385 

Townelcy, Colonel Francis, and the 
“Manchester Regiment, 1 ' 397, e\e 
cuted, 40S 

1 ownshend, Colonel George (afterwards 
Brigadier), his militia scheme, 438- 
439* 448 , opposed, 4*9 , at siege of 
Quebec, 464, 466 , 467 

Townshend, Viscount (Charles 1 owns 
hend), 29 , plenipotentiary to the 
Hague, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151 , reso- 
lution of commons against, 194 , forms 
a ministry, 229, and Lord Strafford, 
234 , and Prior, 235 , public estimate 
of, 238 , his energy, 248 , and Hanover, 
272, and Stanhope, 275, 277 278, 
dismissed, 279 , lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, 279 , approached by Stanhope, 
297, secretary of state for northern 
department, 304 , directs foreign 
affairs, 308, 309 , m rivalry with 
Carteret, 3x0, 311, 312 , supported by 
Bohngbroke, 312 , against concessions 
on Wood’s halfpence, 318, 3x9, ad 
ministers Scotland, 320 , willing to 
exchange Gibraltar, 322, 337 , refusal 
to do so, 323, draughts treaty of 
Hanover (1725), 324, 325, 326, plan 
for his overthrow, 329, Walpole’s re- 
port to, 331 , remains head of ministry, 
335 * friction with Walpole, 340, 
resigns, 338, 341 ; his inquiry into 
the debtors’ acts, 342. 


Traum, General, 372 

Travendal, treaty of (1700), 286 

Treves, 59 , 74 * 75 * 7<5 

Trevor, Robert, minister at the Hague, 

384 

Trevor, Sir Thomas (afterwards Lord), 
chief justice of the common pleas, 
1 01 , leader ot tones m lords, 302 
rrichinopoly, 431 
Triennial act, the, 267, 268 
Triple alliance, the (1717)* 278, 280 
Trouille, river, 152 
True Briton, TJu, , newspaper, 331 
Tulhbaidine, Marquis of (William 
Muiray), 247, 255, 284 
Turin, 79, 80, go, defeat of French at, 
109 , comention of, 372, 376 
Turl ey, 273, 326 

Turks, the, campaigns of George I 
against, 231, the Austnan forces 
against, 329 

Tuscany, Duchy of, 2S0, 33b 
Tuscany, Grand Duke of (Cosmo de’ 
Medici III ), 19, 20 
Tweed, river, 106 

Tweeddale, second Marquis of (John 
Hay), 95, 96, 99, 100 
Tweeddale, John, fouith Marquis of, 
secretary for Scotland, 392 
Tyiawly, Lord, on question of Gibraltar, 
447 448 

Ulm, imperial city of, seized by Max 
Emanuel, Hector of Bavaria, xx, 48, 
5i* 58 
Ulster, 71 

United Provinces, the, 82, 178 
Unterglauhcim, 54, 55 
Utrecht, treaty of, the prcliminai ies, 
x86, 187, , conferences opened, 

196, 197, 199 , signature of, >05 , the 
treaty of commerce, 206, 218, 219, 
and the Catalans, 214 , Louis XIV 
and the, 225 , and Dunkirk, 234 , 
Bishop Robinson and, 236, 237 , Philip 
V and, 245 , Dutch troops and, 260 , 
Huguenots and, 264, 339, Philip V 
accepts, 285 , and the South Sea 
Company, 293 , and the Austrian 
Netherlands, 321 , mentioned, 339, 
390 

Utrecht, university of, 122 
Uxbridge, 312 

Vajencia, city of, 86, 8g, go, 91, 109 
Valencia, province of, 20, 85, 87, 88, 92, 
no, 120 

Valenciennes, 152, 154 

Valenza, siege of, 85 

Vahere, Alexander, alms Clarke, a spy, 

132* 
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Vauban, Seigneur ae (Sebasticn le 
Prestre), maishal of France, 15 1 
Velasco, Spanish governor, b 7 
Vendome , Louis Joseph, Due <?e, Fren cn 
general, 82, 115, 116-119, 157, 189 
Venice, neutiality of, 20, 112 
Venloo, capture of, 9 
Vera Cruz, 330 

Verden, Duchy of, 249, 272, 2S0, 2S3, 
286, 287, 326 

Vernoi, Admiral, at Porto Bello, 363, 
365 , at Port Royal, 366 , his s y stem 
of intelligence, 399 

Veisailles, couit of, 22, 75, 132, 134* 
148, 240, treaty of (1756), 1 jo, 444 , 
second treaty ot (175 7), H h 453 
Victor Amadeus II See Savoy 1 

Victory, loss of *he, 382 j 

Vienna and Winiam Ill’s death, 3 , 
negotiations with, 11, men iced by 
Fiench and Ba\arians, 15, 17, 20, and 
by Hungarians, 4b, sa\cd by Bkn 
heim, 57, Marlboiough at, 79 , court 
of, 83, S4, 91, 113,114,132, Eugene 
at, 145 , Stanhope at, 230, 24b , treaty 
with Hano\cr at, 2S5, court of, and 
the Ostend Compam, 321 , treaty of, 
323, 32^, seciet treaty of, 325, 326, 
328,329, second treaty of (1731), 338, 
349 , preliminaries of, 350 
Viejne, £1, 235 

Vigo, Rooke 01 dei ed to take, 12 , Ficnch 
and Spanish fleets reach, 13 , battle 
at, 14, 18, 19 , news of, 26 
Villadanas, Marquis of, Spanish general, 
X2, 64, 330 
Villa Viciosa, 157 

Viilars, Due de (Charles Louis-Hector), 
marshal of Prance, xx , supersedes 
Catinat, x6 , resigns, 17 , in Lorraine, 
75, on the Rhine, 80, 114., m the 
Netherlands, 151, 1*52, at Malplaquet, 
153, *54 * fails to relieve Douuy, 158, 
opposed to Marlborough, 187 , out- 
manoeuvred, x88, opposed to Or 
monde, 197, 198 , victorious at Denuin, 
200 , and Ormonde, 233 
Villena, fortiess of, no 
Villeroy, Due de (Francois de Neufville), 
marshal of France, 15, 17, 50, 58, 
m the Netherlands, 75, 76, 80, 81 , 
superseded, 82, surprises Stollhofen, 
X14 

ViUette, Marquise de, Bolmgbroke’s 
wife, 309 
Vilhngen, 50 
Virginia, its tobacco, 6 
Volkra, imperial ambassador, 272 
Vblpone, 165 

Voltaire, cited, 386, 387, 388 
Vnlhere, Marquis de la, 3x0, 


Waal, ri\er, 9 

Wade George, general, afterwards 
field marshal, 320, 381, 382, 3S6, 395, 
396, 402 

Wager, Sir Charles, vice admiral, 326, 
33a, 365 

Wake, William See Canterbury , 
Waldeck Prince of, 3S5, 414 
Waldegrave, Lord, on George II , 478 
Wales, Augusta Princess of, her mar- 
riage, 353, 356 , birth of her first child, 
357 , antipathies of, 435 
Wales, Frederick Prince of, his mar- 
riage, 356, domestic aftairs of, 357, 
and Spanish convention, 360 , his new 
party 419 death of, 423 424 
WMes, George, Prince of (son of 
Frederick), and the Pelhams, 424 
Wales, George, Prince of, son of George 
I See George II 
Wales, Prince of. See Pretender 
W r ai ! er. Sir Hovenden, rear-admiral, iSg 
Wailmoden, Mme , and W r alpole, 358 
W alloon, congregation m London, 32 
Walpole, Horace, son of Sir Robert, 
179 n 1, 340 , cited, 36S, 369, 373, 

3*4* 395> 39 s 399* 4-*o> 4^5* 43*» 43^, 
448, 450, his letters, 495 
Walpole, Horatio, afterwards Lord 
Walpole of W 7 oherton, 90 n x, 277, 
363 and n # 364, sent to Paris, 311 , 
defends treaty of Hanover, 324 , his 
influence with Fleuty, 325 , ambassa- 
dor at Pans, 328, as a pamphleteer, 
342 , on the naval preparations, 4x3 , 
and Pitt, 435 

Walpole, Lord (Robert Walpole), after- 
wards second Earl of Orford, 346 
Walpole, Robert, afterwards Earl of 
Orford, 29, secretary at war, 133, 
138, 140, against Mrs Masham, 163 , 
Harley and, 173 , dismissed from 
treasurership of navy, xbo, charged 
with peculation, 191 , sent to the 
Tower, 192 , returned for Lynn, 213 , 
opposes the schism bill, 2x8, allied 
with the Duchess of Kendal, 227, 
pay master of the forces, 229 , autho- 
rity on finance of, 230 , talks Latin to 
George I , 231 , suggests a proclama- 
tion, 232 , impeaches Bolmgbroke, 
235 , his position, 238 , first lord of 
the treasury and chancellor of the 
exchequer, 248 , odious to the Hano 
verian junta, 278, resigns ofhee, 279 , 
attacks btanhope s ministry, 282 , his 
scheme for reduction of the national 
debt, 28S , his factious opposition, 
189-291, opposes the peerage bill, 
292, 293 , his advice to the Prince of 
Wales, 295 , his prediction, 297 , ap- 
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pointed paymaster of the forces, 2gS , 
and the South Sea Bubble, 297, 299 , 
manages the exchequei, 300, vinai 
cates Chailes Stanhope, 301 , and 
Sunderland, 302 , nicknamed “ the 
Screen,” 303 , appointed chancellor 
of the exchequer, 304, conti ols do 
mestic affairs, 308 , opposes Bonng 
broke’s return, 309, 3 12 , procure* 
Carteret’s dismissal, 316, and the 
treaty of Hanover, 324 , defends 
Wood’s halfpence, 317 , for conces 
sion to Irish feelmg, 318 , and the 
Scottish malt tax, 319, 320, foi alii 
ance with Foitugal, 324, for co 
operation w ith France, 323 , unpo 
pulanty of, 329 , popular v ith the 
squues, 330, and the accession of 
George II , 334 , distrusts PuUen^ , , 
335* dominates the ministry, 33b, 
his 44 Dunkirk day,” 339 , friction with 
Townshend, 340, attacks by opposi 
tion on, 3 41 , his domestic policy, 
342 , his commercial policy, 343 , his 
excise bill, 344, 345 , proffers rcsigna 
tion, 34.6, his “new maxims,” 346, 
347, denounces 4 4 stiatocracy,” 348, 
maintains peace, 350, his measures 
for t T e repression of smuggling, 353 , 
reasons for opposing repeal of test 
acts, 354 , Prince of Wales opposed 
to, 355 , on Prince of Wales’s allow 
ance, 356 , and Queen Caroline, 357 
358 , attitude of towards Spanish w ar, 
359-360, relation of, with Pitt, 361, 
hi» colonial policy, 362 , on Admiral 
Haddock's victory , 363 , in bad health, 
364 , and naval affairs, 364-365 , a 
motion against, 367 , created Earl of 
Orford, and resignation of office, 369 , 
committee of secrecy on, 369-370, 
death of, 3S2-383 , his administration 
compared w ith Heniy Pelham’s, 430 , 
his pictures, 496 
Wandiwash, battle of, 477 
Wangenheim, General, 461 
Warburg, battle of, 472 
Warren, Commodore Peter, afterwards 
Rear-Admiral, at Louisbourg, 390, 
at Fimsterre, 415 

Washington, George, rise of, 432, 433 
Watts, Isaac, 486 

Weavers, London, loyalty of the, 395 
Webb, John Richmond, general, xi8, 
1 19, 203, 308 
Wells, Somerset, 21 
Welsh Copper Company, the, 295 
Wentworth, General, and Cartagena, 
3 66 

Wermtz, river, 53 
Weser, nver, 272, 


Wesley, John, 486, 3G8 
West Indies, expedition projected 
against, 12, Spanish ticcS^re shi^b 
from, 14, 69 , Dutch squadron in, S5 , 
t ade of, gg , resolution of lords -s to, 
129 , Fnghsh trade m, 146, Phdip 
and tho, x^6, ij8, Englind ai d the, 
151 , Sp'Mn aid, 191 , barl rupt pec-s 
and, 298 , B ltish ti^de with thr 
ci e 1, 323 , English fleets to be \ 1 h- 
diawn from, 337 , France and En 1 md 
m, 339, e^ petition agunst, 458 *59 
West, Rear-Admiral, 442, 413 
\ Westminster, city of, 295, 303, 329, 351 
Westmm ter, coivention of, ^39, 441, 
44 8 > 453 

Westminster, treaty of (Februaij , 1716), 
between Gre it Bnt'nn and the Stapes- 
General, 272, (May, 171G), between 
the emperoi and George 1 , 273, 275, 
2S0 

Westmorland, 25° 

Wharton, Duke of (Philip Wharton), 
attacks Stanhope, 300, at Madrid, 
327, 32S, founds The Tnu Bit ton, 
331, in Spanish sen ice, 336, death 
of, 337 

Wharton, Lord (Thomas Wharton), 
afterwards eail and marquis of, 29, 
32, 43, 67, 70, X23 , created earl, 124, 
attacks the admi“alty, 12S, loid-heu- 
tenant of Ireland, 139, 143 , encour- 
ages German piote^tants, 142 , and 
Saeheverell’s prosecution, 166, dts 
missed, 171, his jest, 193, supports 
the alien peers, *>oo , and the queen’s 
ill less, 2 ti, Anne’s dislil e of, 222, 
nominated lord pri\y seal, 229 , death 
of, 238 , Stanhope’s eulogy of, 300 
Whetham, Thomas, general, 247, 25 x , 
at Sheriff Muir, 256, 257 ana n x, 
258 

Whi/s, the, issue a black list, 25 , their 
le^deis, 29 , intellectually superior, 
41 , and Sunderland, 46 , increased 
influence of, 67 , and the Electress 
Sophia, 70 , and the v ar, 84 , press 
for Sunderland’s promotion, 123 , and 
Godolphm, 125 , and the Dutch, 129 , 
and Greg’s case, 132 , and the at- 
tempted invasion, 137, 138 , com- 
mand a majority, X3g , control 
ministry, 140 , and the war m the 
Peninsula, 156, 157, and Godolphm, 
160, appealed to, by Marlborough, 
163 , and the prosecution of Sache- 
vereli, 165 167, and finance, 173, 
Harley and the, 173, 182 , offer to 
support an occa tonal conformity 
bill, igo, denounce “the restrain- 
ing orders/’ 199, favour naturahsa- 
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non of prote'.t'iit refugees, i j.x, 200, 
aUxcl s on bv tone-* m cj nmon , 
201 , invite the Elector of li "• io\ er, 

203 , denounce the tiv-itj of Ltrecnt, 
206, 207, 210 , and the queen’s nl- 
ness, 21 1 , and D inkirk, 213 , over 
tures ol, to the H*no\er tones, 214 , 
prepai uions of, against the pretender, 
221 , their majontv m the pailiament 
oi 1715, 233 , deaths of leadeis of, 
238 , form the government, 2G7 , 
ascendancy of, 2S0 

Whiston, W illiam, 35s, 4S1 
Whitshed, \\ llliam, chiet justice of Ire- 
land, 318, 319 

Whitwoith, Sir Charles, afterwai ds Lord 
Whitworth, envoy to Berlin, 2->0 
Widdnngton, Lord (William WidJnng- 
ton), 250, 252, 253 , impeachment ot, 
266 

Wigan, 253, 25 ; 

Wight, Isle of, 19, 306, 347 
Wi^htman, Joseph, general, 256, 257, 

204 

Wigtoun, Earl of (John Fleming), 2+7 
Wiilcs, Lord Chief Justice, 395 
William III , his relations to the Prin- 
cess Anne, 1 , the news of his death 
at Vienna and the Hague, 3 , his in- 
fluence over Hcinsius, 6 , his conven- 
tions with the allies, 8 , entertains 
Pimce George of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
12 , last parliament of, 4.5, 6b , dis- 
solved, 25 , reflection on memory ol, 
25 , whigs and, 26 , tones and, 27 , 
grants of, 29 , employed De Foe, 31 , 
domestic policy ol, 36, 40 , and the 
Harleys, 43 , his toleration act, 71, 
90 n 1 , and Scotland, 93, 95, 103 , 
and Somers, 122 , and the revolution, 
xG6, 16& , his leign, 180 , his great 
ofheers, 183 , and subsidies to the 
allies, 192 , his grants to favouutes, 
206 , his foreign policy, 226 , court 
of, 230 

Williams, Sir Charles Hanbury, 370, 
and King of Poland, 425 
Wills, Charles (afterwards Sir Charles), 
general, 156, 253, 25 4, 2C7 
Wilmington, Earl ol See Compton, 
Spencer 

Wilson, Alexander, lord piovost of 
Edinburgh, 352 
Wilson, Andrew, 352 
Wiltshire, X76 

Winchilsea, Earl of See Finch, Lord 
Winmngton, Thomas, 365, 3O8, 378 


mtoun, Earl of (George Seton), 230, 
b 7 

Wi°nait, J ine^, captain ( ifte* wards 
admiral), 13, 215 

Withers, lie 11^, geneial, 153, 134 
Wittelsbach, lamil> of, 7 
Wohmgtoi, M ug iret, actress, 490 
Wolfe, J°mcs, GenerJ, 373, 4.56, 457, 
463, t?kes Quebec, 4.G4-466, dies, 
46G 

Wolveihsmpton, 314 
\ v ood, William, 314., 316, 317, 318,3x9 
Wootton Bassett (Wiltc), 45 
Worcestei shire, riots 1 1, 2^b 
Worms, tie ity of, 376 
\\ ratislrw , Count, imperial minister, S4 
Wren, Sir Christopher, 497 
Wnght, Sir Nathan, lord keeper, 25 n 
I, 6S 

Wurlcmberg, Duch^ of, 53, 114 
Vv urtemberg, Dul e of, 17 
Wurtemberg, Prince of, 55 
Wusterhausen, treaty of (1726), 327, 
Windham, Sir William, secretaij, at 
wai, 203 , supports treaty of commerce 
\v ith France, 207 , chancellor of the 
exchequer, 20S , bungs in the schism 
bill, 218, first lord of the treasury, 
220, Bolingbroke to, 242, arrest of, 
24S, 249 , defends schism act, 291 , 
allied with Pulteney, 335 , inspired b> 
Bolingbioke, 339 , advocates repeal 
of the septennial act, 34S, secedes 
fiom Parliament, 354, and Prince of 
Wales’s allowance, 356 , secession of, 
361 

Wynendaele, victory of, ixS, 203 

Yarmouth, Lady, sides with Pitt 445, 
Yonge, Sir William, 3G8, 413 
York, aichbishops of — 

Dr John Sharp, 4, xox 
Sir William Dawes See Chester-, 
Bishop of 
John Dolben, x66 
Yoik Building Company, the, 296,. 

York, Duke of (Ernest Augustus, Duke 
ot Brun&wick-Lilneburg), 332 
York, titular Duke of (Henry Stewart), 
396 

Yorke, Charles, solicitor-general, 446 
Young, Edward, 484 
“ Young Glengarry,” 427-428. 

Ypres, 82* 

Yssche, river, 77 

Zusam, river, 53 
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